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THE 


TIIIETY-SIITH  REPORT 


OF  THE 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  IRELAND, 

(FOE  THE  YEAR  1869). 


TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  JOHN  POYNTZ,  EARL  SPENCER,  K.G., 

LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR  OF  IRELAND. 


May  it  please  your  Excellency , 

I. — 1.  We,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 
submit  to  your  Excellency  this  our  Thirty-sixth  Report. 

II — 2.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1868,  we  had  6,586  schools  Numberof 
in  operation,  which  had  on  their  rolls,  for  the  year  then  ended  schools  in 
967,563  children  ; with  an  average  daily  attendance,  for  the*  oper*tl011* 
same  period,  of  354,853.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1869,  the 
number  of  schools  in  operation  was  6,707.  The  total  number  of 
children  on  the  rolls  within  the  year  was  991,335,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  children  for  the  year  was  358,560. 

There  has  been,  therefore,  an  increase  of  23,772  on  the  rolls,  and 
of  3,707  in  the  average  daily  attendance. 

3.  The  total  number  appearing  on  the  rolls  throughout  the  year 
includes  the  names  of  pupils  who  having  made  an  attendance  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1868  had  their  names  recorded  on  the 
rolls  in  January,  1869.  In  opening  new  rolls,  the  rule  is  to  trans- 
fer to  them  the  names  of  all  pupils  present  on  any  day  of  the 
previous  quarter;  but  it  must  happen  that  some  of  the  pupils 
whose  names  are  so  transferred  will  not,  from  a variety  of  causes, 
attend  during  the  year  the  school  in  which  they  are  so  enrolled. 

This  occurred  with  50,046  of  those  transferred  to  the  rolls  in 
January,  1869.  The  number  in  January,  1868,  was  49,219. 

Many  of  these  pupils,  however,  go  to  National  schools  which  they 
had  not  previously  attended ; but  as  their  names  appear  on  the 
rolls  of  these  schools,  and  are  so  brought  into  the  aggregate 
attendance,  the  gross  number  returned  for  the  twelve  months 
presents  the  same  excess. 

A 2 
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of  schools 
struck  off 
roll. 


Suspended 

schools. 


Thirty-sixth  Report  of  llw  Commissioners 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  do  not  instruct  our  teachers  to  enter 
on  the  rolls  only  the  names  of  pupils  actually,  making  an  attendance 
within  the  year.  Our  answer  is,  that  such  a system  of  registration 
would  prevent  a consecutive  or  sustained  history  of  our  schools 
and  our  school-pupils ; whereas  by  our  present  system  we  can  have 
an  unbroken  list  of  the  pupils’  names  for  years,  and  can  tiace  the 
school-history  of  any  pupil  with  facility.  nil 

We  believe  that  the  records  of  our  schools  are,  on  the  whole, 
accurately  and  truthfully  kept. 

4.  During  the  year,  179  schools  were  placed  on  our  operation 
list,  but  57  schools  were  removed  from  our  roll,  and  1 school  was 
placed  on  our  suspended  list,  leaving  a net  increase  of  121  to  our 
list  of  operation  schools.  . . 

5 Grants  have  been  made  at  various  times  towards  the  erection 

of  108  National  School-houses , which  will  contain  162  separate 
school-rooms.  When  these  108  buildings  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, they  will  afford  accommodation  to  14,120  children.  Ut  the 
above  108  school-houses,  the  erection  of  34,  containing  4S  school- 
rooms, was  sanctioned  during  the  year  1869.  The  names  of  these 
34  school-houses,  and  the  particulars  connected  with  them,  are  set 
forth  in  the  Appendix;  where  also  are  inserted  the  names  of  those 
vested  National  Schools  for  the  improvement  of  which  grants  were 
made  during  the  year  1869,  calling  for  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  W orks.  . . 

6 There  were  30  vested  schools  opened  during  the  year, 

towards  the  erection  of  which  grants  had  been  made,  and  1 sus- 
pended school  re-opened;  there  was  also  1 struck-on  school 
restored  to  our  roll.  These  are  included  in  the  (>,707  schools  m 
operation  on  the  31st  December,  1869,  and  their  names  will  be 
found  inserted  in  a list  in  the  Appendix.  . 

7.  The  number  of  schools  struck  off  our  roll,  during  the  jear 
1869,  was  68.  Of  these,  57  had  been  previously  in  operation,  the 
remaining  1 1 being  merely  cases  in  which  grants  for  building  were 
cancelled0  A list  of  the  schools  struck  oft'  is  given  in  the  Appendix, 
with  the  reasons  for  their  having  been  removed  from^our  roll. 

8.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  “ suspended  list . at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  69,  of  which  1 was  suspended  during  the  year 
1869.  "Many  of  these  suspended  schools  are  from  time  to  time 
re-opened,  on  the  causes  for  their  suspension  being  removed. 
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S.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  number  of  National  Schools  N“1,lW<>f 
in  operation,  together  with  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls,  opS™, 
as  specified  in  our  several  Reports,  to  the  31st  of'  December  and  number 

186y:_  ’nfnlnU,™ 


No.  and  Dat 

of  Report. 

No.  of  School 
operation. 

No.  1, 

31st  December,  1833,  . 

789 

No.  2 

3 1st  March,  1835, 

1,106 

No.  3, 

do. 

1836, 

1,181 

No.  4, 

do. 

1837, 

1,300 

No.  5, 

do. 

1838, 

1,384 

No.  6, 

31st  December,  1839,  . 

1,581 

No.  7, 

do. 

1840, 

l'978 

No.  8, 

do. 

1841, 

2,337 

No.  9, 

do. 

1842, 

2,721 

No.  10, 

do. 

1843, 

2,912 

No.  11, 

do. 

1844, 

3,153 

No.  12, 

do. 

1845, 

3,426 

No.  13, 

do. 

1846, 

3,637 

No.  14, 

do. 

1847, 

3,825 

No.  15, 

do. 

1848, 

4,109 

No.  16, 

do. 

1849, 

4,321 

No.  17, 

do. 

1850, 

4,547 

No.  18, 

do. 

1851, 

4,704 

No.  19, 

do. 

1852, 

4,875 

No.  20, 

do. 

1853, 

5,023 

No.  21, 

do. 

1854, 

5,178 

No.  22, 

do. 

1855, 

5,124 

No.  23, 

do. 

1856, 

5,245 

No.  24, 

do. 

1857, 

5,337 

No.  25, 

do. 

1858, 

5,408 

No.  26, 

do. 

1859, 

5,4  96 

No.  27, 

do. 

I860, 

5,632 

No.  28, 

do. 

1861, 

5,830 

No.  29, 

do. 

1862, 

6,010 

No.  30, 

do. 

1863, 

6,163 

No.  31, 

do. 

1864, 

6,263 

No.  32, 

do. 

1865, 

6,372 

No.  33, 

do. 

1866, 

6,453 

No.  34, 

do. 

1867, 

6,520 

No.  35, 

do. 

1868, 

6,586 

No.  36, 

do. 

1869, 

• 

6,707 

"atept}1 07,042 
„ 145,521 

» 153,707 

„ 166,929 

„ 169,548 

„ 192,971 

,,  232,560 

„ 281,S49 

„ 319,792 

„ 355,320 

„ 395,550 

,,  452,844 

,,  456,410 

„ 402,632 

„ 507,469 

„ 480,623 

„ 511,239 

„ 520,401 

„ 544,604 

„ 550,631 

„ 551,110 

„ 535,905 

31  Dec.,  560,134 

3 UtDeceinber,  1776,473* 

„ 803,610 

„ 806,510 

„ 804,000 

„ 803,364 

„ 812,527 

„ 840,569 

„ 870,401 

„ 922,084 

„ 910,819 

„ 913,198 

„ 967,563  . 

„ 991,335  1 


* of  children 
on  rolls 
from  1333 
to  1869. 


10.  The  number  of  applications  for  grants  to  new  schools  in  the 
year  1869  was  227.  To  196  of  these  we  promised  the  required 
assistance,  either  for  building  or  for  salaries  and  requisites.  The 
remaining  31  applications  were  rejected  for  various  reasons  of 
which  official  records  are  kept. 

11.  The  annexed  Tabular  Return  of  the  196  Schools  added  to 
our  list  during  the  Year  1869,  shows  the  Number  in  each  Pro- 
vince, with  the  Nature  of  the  Aid  Granted. 

•In  this  year,  1857,  the  Commissioners  thought  it  desirable  to  ascertain  and 
record  the  total  number  of  children  appearing  on  the  rolls  within  th»  entire  veal- 
Hence  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  children  in  the  above  table  for  year 
J8o7  aitd  suosequent  years,  as  compared  with  the  year  1856.  J 


Applii  a- 
tious  for 
grants  to 
new 
schools. 


Return  of 
new  schools 

i;i  1869, 
arranged  in 
provinces. 
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Province. 

Salary 

and 

Requisites. 

Towards  Building 
and  Furnishing 
Schools. 

Total. 

Ulster, 
Munster,  . 
Leinster, 
Connaught, 

Total,  . 

70  1 

32 
23 
23 

11 

27 

3 

7 

81 

59 

26 

30 

148 

48*  . 

1 196  i 

Number 
and  reli- 
gious deno- 
minations 
of  the  Pa- 
trons or 
Managers 
of  the  new 
schools 
added  in 
1869. 


1 2 Of  the  196  schools  specified  in  the  preceding  Table,  195  are 
Number  of  these  schools  under  *e  TnmMemmt  ■ f.f?" 


Religious  Denominations. 

Clerical. 

Lay. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Patrons. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 
Patrons. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 
Patrons. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Established  Church, 
Roman  Catholics,  . 
Presbyterians,. 
Other  Persuasions, . 

Total, 

22 

81 

17 

4 

25 

112 

20 

4 

12 

5 

3 

1 

17 

12 

4 

1 

34 

86 

20 

5 

42 

124 

24 

5 

124 

161 

21 

34 

145 

195 

Number  of 
Schools  in 
each  pro- 
vince, dis- 
tinguishing 
Operation, 
Building, 
and  Sus- 
pended 
Schools. 


—the  remaining  school  being  under  Poor  Law  Guardians. 

13  The  following  Summary  exhibits  the  Total  Number  of : Na- 

which8  bSdilg  grants  had  been  promised,  and  those  upon  the 

suspended  list:-  Sttmmary. 


Province. 

Schools  in  1 
Operation 
List  on  31st! 
Dec.,  1809. 

1 

Schools  to 
which  there 

outstanding 
Building  ! 
Grants,  j 

Suspended. | 

Total 

Number  of  1 
Schools  in 
connexion, 
on  tlio  31st 
Deo.,  1869. 

Ulster, 
Munster,  . 
Leinster, 
Connaught, 

Total,  . 

2,486 

1,657 

1,500 

1,064 

28 

103 

13 

18 

i 25 

I 18 
! 17 
9 

2,539 

1,778 

1,530 

1,091 

6,707 

162 

| 69 

6,938 

Number  of 


on  our 


XII. 14.  At  tlie  termination  ui  tuo  jr««. 

. That  is,  48  schools  as  distinguished  from  school-houses  .--there  being  sometimes 
two  schools,  male  and  female,  in  the  same  house. 
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list,  vested  either  in  Trustees  or  in  our  Board,  or  secured  by  bond,  nested 
1,274  school-houses,  containing  1,943  rooms,  accommodating  dis- !cho°ls' 
tinct  schools.  The  number  of  these  schools  vested  in  trustees  was 
1,074:  the  number  vested  in  our  Board  in  its  corporate  capacity 
(including  145  assigned)  was  774:  the  number  for  which  we  held 
bonds  for  the  observance  of  our  rules  was  95. 

15.  4 lie  following  Table  shows  the  counties  and  provinces  in 
which  the  vested  schools  and  houses  are  situated,  distinguishing 
the  number  held  under  each  kind  of  security : — 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Vested  School-houses  in  each  Vested 

County  and  Province,  with  the  Number  of  separate  Schools  schop!s: in  , 

hold  in  thneo  TToneoe  r counHes  and 


Counties  and 
Provinces. 

No.  of  School-houses  Vested. 

No.  of  Separate  Schools  held  in 
Vested  Houses. 

Leased  to  Com- 
missioners. 

Assigned  to  Com- 
missioners. 

Leased  to  Trustees. 

« 

.O 

g 

Total. 

Leased  to  Com- 
missioners. 

Assigned  to  Com- 
missioners. 

Leased  to  Trustees. 

Secured  by  Bond. 

Total. 

Ulster  : 

Antrim, 

18 

8 

25 

2 

53 

32 

10 

33 

3 

78 

Armagh,  . 

8 

12 

2 

22 

14 

18 

4 

Cavan, 

4 

5 

22 

31 

7 

10 

38 

Donegal,  . 

36 

7 

46 

2 

91 

41 

7 

63 

2 

103 

Down,  . f 

9 

2 

24 

5 

40 

17 

2 

35 

7 

F ermanagh, 

9 

7 

16 

7 

39 

11 

7 

18 

7 

43 

Londonderry, 

10 

3 

22 

35 

16 

4 

32 

52 

Monaghan,  . 

10 

18 

2 

30 

12 

25 

2 

39 

Tyrone,  . , 

24 

12 

33 

5 

74 

30 

is 

37 

6 

88 

Total, 

128 

44 

218 

25 

415 

180 

55 

289 

31 

555 

Munster  : 

Clare, 

18 

9 

24 

51 

29 

17 

41 

87 

Cork, 

39 

6 

91 

9 

145 

68 

10 

143 

U 

Kerry, 

53 

6 

56 

7 

122 

78 

11 

9.6 

Limerick,  . 

17 

3 

24 

44 

30 

5 

42 

Tipperary,  . 

11 

1 

30 

3 

45 

19 

1 

46 

70 

W aterford, . 

4 

5 

8 

1 

18 

7 

8 

15 

2 

32 

Total,  . 

142 

30 

233 

2p 

425 

231 

52 

383 

27 

693 

Leinster  : 

Carlow, 

14 

5 

19 

23 

9 

32 

Dublin, 

8 

1 

14 

1 

24 

26 

2 

26 

2 

Kildare, 

2 

15 

2 

19 

5 

23 

Kilkenny,  . 

8 

14 

1 

23 

! 1 

24 

1 

36 

King’s, 

7 

9 

16 

10 

14 

Longford,  . 

1 

11 

1 

13 

2 

21 

Louth, 

1 

14 

2 

17 

o 

26 

Meath, 

3 

25 

4 

32 

7 

45 

Queen’s, 

3 

1 

7 

1 

12 

6 

2 

11 

W estmeath, 

19 

19 

Wexford,  . 

5 

10 

15 

9 

16 

Wicklow,  . 

5 

4 

2 

u 

9 

5 

4 

18 

Total,  , 

42 

3 

156 

19 

220 

85 

6 

269 

33 

393 

Connaught : 

(xahvay, 

29 

4 

32 

65 

44 

8 

49 

Leitrim, 

4 

3 

18 

2 

27 

5 

4 

22 

3 

Mayo, 

43 

10 

18 

71 

56 

12 

24 

Roscommon, 

16 

2 

14 

32 

21 

4 

21 

Shgo, 

3 

3 

12 

1 

19 

7 

4 

17 

1 

29 

Total,  r. 

9.5 

22  ‘ 

94 

3 

214 

133 

32 

133 

4 

302 

Grand  Total, 

1 

407 

99 

701 

67 

1,574  | 

629 

145 

,074 

95 

1,943 
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16.  In  addition  to  the  preceding  vested  schoois  on  om^Kst  at 

^ol.,  tl-  leases 

^ools  in  connexion  with  ns  on 
the  distribution  of  the 

• OplTon  S^°„l»  accorfmg  to  the  several  Provinces,  wrth  the 

. Li_ „,wl  thp  nvp.rao-es  for  each  School. 


Province. 

No.  of  Schools 
in  operation  on 
the  31st 
Dec.,  1809. 

Total  No.  of 
Pupils  on 
the  Bolls  for 
the  year  ending 
31st  Dec.,  1809. 

Average  daily 
attendance  for 
year  ending 
31st  December, 
1809. 

Ulster,  . 
Munster, 
Leinster, 
Connaught,  . 

2,486 

1,657 

1,500 

1,064 

347,919 

267,093 

212,652 

163,671 

116,836 

111,016 

78,746 

51,962 

Total,  . 

6,707 

991,335 

1 358,560 

Average  per  "1 
School,  j 

j 147-8 

| 535 

. V— 19.  The  following  1 able  snows  me  - .I?  7 

Smixed  from  which  returns  have  been  received  exhibiting  a mixed  attend- 
roiigiras  ance  0f  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Pupils,  for  the  yeais  lbbb, 

a, tendance.  ^ pggg  and  1869 

1866.  1867.  1868.  1869. 

Ulster,  . • ■ 83'3  83-9  83'2  82;5 

' ' ' 47-6  48-0  48-3  46-9 

Cwmaught,*  : : 48-1  50-5  48-9  47'6 

20.  Striking  these  per-centages  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  we 
find  the  numbers  for  these  years  to  be  respectively— D&-4,  5J  S, 


Religious 
denomina- 
tions of 
pupils  on 
rolls  in  the 
year  1861). 


59-3,  58-6. 

21.  In  the  following  Table  we  give  the  Religious  Denominations 
of  the  991,335  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  Rational  Schools,  foi 
the  year  1869. 


Beligious  Denominations. 

Total  Number 

Provinces  and 
Counties. 

Established 

Church. 

Roman 

Catholic. 

Presbyterian 

Other 

Persuasions. 

returned 
for  Y car 
ended 

Deo.  31,  1869. 

Ulster  : 
Antrim, 

Armagh,  . 
Cavan, 

Donegal,  . 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry,  . 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 

15,070 
8,073 
2,526 
4,082 
8,517 
4,601 
3,902 
2, 1 98 
7,702 

23,278 

17,619 

27,078 

30,022 

18,181 

9,712 

12,562 

17.411 

22,913 

48,795 

5,756 

976 

4,266 

25,915 

203 

10,257 

2.734 

7^867 

2,518 

1,055 

90 

212 

808 

135 

389 

29 

467 

89,661 

32,503 

30,070 

38,582 

53,421 

14,651 

27,110 

22,372 

38,949 

Total,  . 

56,671 

178,776 

106,769 

5,703 

347,919 

[continued. 
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Provinces  and 
Counties. 

Religious  Denominations. 

Total  Number 
of  Pupils 
returned 
for  Year 
ended 

Dec.  31,  18G9. 

Established 

Church. 

Roman 

Catholic. 

’resbyterian 

Other 

’ersuasions. 

Munster  : 

Clare, 

233 

29,278 

8 

29,519 

Cork, 

2,496 

94,039 

337 

319 

97,191 

Kerry, 

379 

42,778 

6 

7 

43,170 

Limerick,  . 

817 

38,430 

88 

89 

39,424 

Tipperary, 

801 

40,703 

68 

49 

41,621 

Waterford, 

293 

15,750 

72 

53 

16,168 

Total,  . 

5,0!  9 

260,978 

579 

517 

267,093 

Leinster  : 

Carlow, 

134 

8,176 

8 

8,318 

Dublin,  . 

2,409 

51,011 

504 

213 

54,137 

Kildare,  . 

387 

13,149 

83 

43 

13,662 

Kilkenny,  . 

453 

20,270 

21 

20,744 

547 

13,186 

55 

13 

13,801 

Longford,  . 

434 

12,815 

78 

10 

13,337 

Louth, 

256 

1 3,856 

146 

10 

14,268 

Meath, 

591 

16,177 

54 

2 

1 6,824 

Queen’s,  . 

445 

12,583 

14 

4 

13,046 

Westmeath, 

317 

14,610 

12 

1 

14,940 

Wexford,  . 

285 

16,897 

26 

20 

17,228 

Wicklow,  . 

528 

11,802 

4 

13 

12,347 

Total,  . 

6,786 

204,532 

997 

337 

212,652 

Connaught : 

Galway,  . 

493 

40,944 

110 

35 

41,582 

Leitrim, 

1,980 

21,727 

59 

50 

23,816 

Mavo, 

669 

43,331 

159 

5 

44,164 

Roscommon, 

415 

31,767 

27 

32,209 

Sligo, 

885 

20,779 

131 

105 

21,900 

Total,  . 

4,442 

158,548 

486 

195 

163,671 

Ulster,  . 

56,671 

178,776 

106,769 

5,703 

347,919 

Munster,  . 

5,019 

260,078 

579 

517 

267,093 

Leinster,  . 

6,786 

204,532 

997 

337 

212,652 

Connaught, 

4,442 

158,548 

486 

195 

163,671 

Grand  Total, 

72,918 

802,834 

108,831 

6,752 

991,335 

Per-centage,  . 

7-36 

80-98 

10-98 

0-68 

— 

22.  At  pages  10  and  11  we  give  a Table  showing  the  Religious 
Denominations  of  the  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  those  Schools  from 
which  returns  have  been  received  exhibiting  a mixed  attendance 
of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Pupils,  for  the  year  1869. 


Average 
number  of 
pupils  in 
mixed 
schools. 
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Table  showing  the  Religious  Denominations  of  the  Pupils  on  the  Roils 

Mixed  Attendance  of  Protestants 


Counties 

Provinces. 

Total 
No.  of 
Mixed 
Schools. 

Under  Protestant  Teachers. 

Under 

No.  of  I 
Schools. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

Pres.  | 

Others.  | 

Total. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

E.C.  j 

Ulster. 

Antrim,  . . 

Armagh, 

Cavan,  . 

Donegal, 

Down,  . 
Fermanagh,  . 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan,  . 
Tyrone,  . 

Total,  . 

Munster. 
Clare,  . 

Cork,  . 

Kerry,  . 

Limerick, 
Tipperary, 
Waterford,  . 

Total,  . 

Leinster. 

Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare,  . 

Kilkenny, 

King’s,. 

Longford,  . 
Louth,  . . 

Meath,  . 

Queen’s,  . . 

W estmeath,  . 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 

380 

168 

187 

259 

272 

117 

208 

136 

289 

300 

102 

24 
109 
180 

25 
136 

41 

127 

11,108 

6,365 

924 

2,656 

5,970 

1,738 

2,974 

1,337 

4,601 

4,900 

2,362 

1,098 

5,022 

3,369 

659 

3,303 

1,669 

3,758 

34,045 

4,686 

654 

3,271 

17,680 

99 

8,065 

1,736 

1,581 

772 

77 

184 

524 

20 

283 

2 

362 

51,634 

14,185 

2,753 

11,133 

27,543 

2,516 

14,625 

4,744 

14,243 

66 

57 

158 

147 

83 

89 

65 

93 

155 

398 

724 

1,214 

1,251 

903 

2,459 

451 

696 

2,323 

2,016 

1,044 

37,673 

26,140 

75,758 

3,805 

143,376 

913 

10,419 

60 

243 

96 

88 

133 

40 

10 

1 

2 

4 

444 

9 

96 

77 

214 

100 

10 

217 

5 

33 

6 

26 

11 

37 

689 

109 

150 

337 

60 

227 

95 

83 

125 

35 

207 

903 

331 

286 

478 

104 

660 

17 

626 

541 

44 

74 

1,285 

625 

2,309 

33 

85 

57 
56 
60 
53 
31 
88 

58 
62 
68 
51 

9 

3 
2 
2 

4 

3 

4 
3 
3 
1 
3 

617 

104 

48 

107 

101 

54 

68 

145 

92 

34 

84 

155 

120 

116 

52 

121 

284 

191 

100 

173 

2 

93 

104‘ 

28 

4 

29 

27 

19 

31 

1 

4 

2 

3 

66 

25 

4 

6 

942 

277 

168 

192 

249 

357 

290 

246 

269 

44 

180 

33 

54 
52 
51 

55 
49 
28 
82 
55 
49 
66 
45 

134 

274 

195 

168 

262 

195 

95 

318 

233 

145 

206 

264 

Total,  . 

692 

37 

1,454 

1,407 

252 

101 

3,214 

1 619 

2,489 

Connaught. 

Galway, 

Leitrim, 

Mayo,  . 
Roscommon, . 
Sligo,  . 

Total,  . 

90 

120 

106 

83 

96 

2 

18 

2 

6 

1 

871 

191 

80 

177 

59 

1,055 

198 

155 

213 

4 

44 

100 

71 

5 

4 

5 

36 

69 

1,974 

494 

235' 

497 

85 

101 

98 

80 

89 

367 
892 
394 
1 281 
' 581 

495 

35 

1,320 

1,680 

219 

50 

3,269 

453 

2,515 

Ulster, 

2,016 

1,044 

37,673 

26,140 

75,753 

3,805 

143,376 

913 

10,419 

Munster,  . 

660 

17 

626 

541 

44 

74 

1,285 

625. 

2,309 

Leinster,  . 

692 

37 

1,454 

1,407 

252 

101 

3,214 

619 

2,489 

Connaught, 

495 

35 

1,320 

1,680 

219 

50 

3,269 

453 

2,515 

Grand  Total, 

^ 3,863 

1,133 

41,073 

•29,768 

76,273 

4,030 

151,144 

2,610 

17,732 
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of  3,863  Schools  from  which  Returns  have  been  received,  exhibiting  a 
and  Romah  Catholics,  for  the  year  1869. 


Roman  Catholic  Toachers. 

Under  Principals  of 
Assistants 

one  Denomination,  and 
ol  the  other. 

Counties 

Provinces. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

Others. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Schools 

E.C. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

Others,  j 

Total. 

Ulster. 

1,143 

28 

11,539 

14 

1,362 

740 

2,480 

267 

4,849 

Antrim. 

9,0 1 0 

288 

11 

10.033 

9 

758 

665 

627 

119 

2,169 

Armagh. 

223 

4 

20.343 

5 

144 

616 

96 

- 

856 

Cavan. 

769 

19 

20,163 

3 

74 

471 

22 

3 

570 

Donegal. 

11,15.9 

1,033 

37 

13,132 

9 

406 

500 

972 

71 

1,949 

Down. 

53 

10 

10,810 

3 

265 

10 

49 

61 

385 

1*  ermanagh. 

805 

24 

8,284 

7 

330 

257 

581 

60 

1,228 

Londonderry. 

12>03 

13 

14,345 

2 

107 

24 

109 

14 

254 

Monaghan. 

14,7(i2 

1,637 

54 

18,776 

7 

344 

435 

415 

28 

1,222 

iyrone. 

110,122 

6,684 

200 

127,425 

59 

3,790 

3,718 

5,351 

623 

13,482 

Munster. 

9,298 

8 

9,513 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

Clare. 

36 

9 

38,491 

6 

640 

1,549 

51 

142 

2,382 

Cork. 

6 

17,146 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Kerry. 

15 

14 

15.407 

3 

358 

68 

40 

47 

513 

Limerick. 

27 

1 

16,935 

4 

192 

514 

35 

11 

752 

i ipperary. 

5,663 

18 

5,785 

5 

189 

894 

54 

53 

1,190 

\\  aterlord. 

100,832 

no 

26 

103,277 

18 

1,379 

3,025 

180 

253 

4,837 

Leinster. 

8 

4,006 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

Carlow. 

li 

5 

9,976 

22 

1,302 

5,008 

260 

98 

6,668 

Dublin. 

21 

4 

7,914 

2 

88 

65 

34 

14 

201 

Kildare. 

1 

6,370 

3 

132 

52 

16 

- 

200 

Kilkenny. 

14 

_ 

6,931 

3 

133 

80 

12 

9 

234 

King’s. 

6 

10 

6,841 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Longford. 

9 

4,690 

_ 

- 

— 

— 

- 

Louth. 

22 

1 

8,191 

2 

47 

271 

- 

1 

319 

Meath. 

4 

8,206 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Queen  s. 

1 

6,191 

. 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Westmeath, 

21 

7 

7,433 

1 

45 

7 

3 

7 

62 

W exford. 

5^806 

1 

2 

6,073 

3 

58 

291 

“ 

349 

Wicklow. 

80,166 

125 

42 

82,822 

36 

1,805 

5,774 

325 

129 

8,033 

Connaught. 

30 

13,460 

3 

125 

58 

62 

30 

275 

Galway. 

15 

14,248 

1 

20 

144 

- 

- 

164 

Leitrim. 

_ 

17,036 

1 

2 

91 

— 

- 

93 

Mayo. 

27 

_ 

13,529 

1 

54 

157 

- 

- 

211 

Roscommon. 

14,541 

23 

15 

15,160 

1 

71 

3. 

21 

32 

127 

Sligo. 

70,759 

144 

15 

73,433 

7 

272 

453 

83 

62 

870 

110,122 

6,684 

200 

127,425 

59 

3,790 

3,718 

5,351 

623 

13,482 

Ulster. 

100,832 

110 

26 

103,277 

18 

1,879 

3,025 

180 

253 

4,837 

Munster. 

80,166 

125 

42 

82,822 

36 

1,805 

5.774 

325 

129 

8,033 

Leinster. 

70,759 

144 

15 

73,433 

7 

272 

453 

83 

62 

870 

Connaught. 

361,879 

7,063 

283 

386,957 

120 

7,246 

12, '970 

5,939 

1,067 

27,222 

Grand  Total. 
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23.  The  following  analysis  shows  the  average  number  of  Pro- 
stant  and  Roman  Catholic  Pupils  in  each  of  the  mixed  Schools:— 


Ulster, 
Munster,  . 
Leinster,  . 
Connaught, 


A. — Under  Protestant  Teachers. 

Mixed  Schools.  Protestant  Pupils.  R.  C.  Pupils. 


1,044  112  3 25'0 

17  43-8  31-8 

37  48-8  38-0 

35  45-4  48-0 


1. — Under  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Teachers  conjointly. 

Mixed  Schools.  Protestant  Pupils.  R.  C.  Pupils. 


Ulster, 

59 

1655 

630 

Munster,  . 

18 

100-7 

168-0 

Leinster,  . 

36 

62-7 

160-4 

Connaught, 

7 

596 

64-7 

c.- 

-Under  Roman  Catholic  Teachers. 

Mixed  Schools. 

Protestant  Pupils.  R. 

C.  Pupil* 

Ulster, 

913 

18-9 

120-6 

Munster, 

625 

39 

161-3 

Leinster, 

619 

4-3 

129-5 

Connaught, 

453 

5-9 

156-2 

24.  The  following  summary  shows  how  the  Protestant  pupils 
in  mixed  National  schools  are  distributed : — 

121,376  mixing  with  29,768  Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  1,133  schools, 
taught  exclusively  by  Protestant  teachers  ; giving  to  each  school 
an  average  of  1 07*  1 Protestant,  and  26-3  Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

14,252  mixing  with  12,970  Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  120  schools, 
taught  conjointly  by  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  teachers; 
giving  to  each  school  an  average  of  118  8 Protestant,  and  108-1 
Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

25,078  mixing  with  361,879  Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  2,610  schools, 
taught  exclusively  by  Roman  Catholic  -teachers;  giving  to  each 
school  an  average  of  96  Protestant,  and  138  6 Roman  Catholic 
pupils. 


[Table, 
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25.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  Religious  Denominations  of  Pupils 
on  Rolls  of  Unmixed  Schools  for  year  ended  31st  December,  1869. 


Under  Protestant  Teachers. 

Under 

Catholic 

Roman 

Teachers. 

Counties  and 
Provinces. 

Number 

of 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of  Pupils.— 

Protestants. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Unmixed 

Schools. 

E.  C. 

Pres. 

Others. 

Total. 

Schools. 

R.  C. 

Ulster. 

Antrim, 

120 

95 

2,202 

11,127 

642 

13,971 

25 

7,668 

Armagh,  . 

27 

5 

226 

155 

153 

534 

22 

5,582 

Cavan, 
Donegal,  . 

61 

5 

244 

3 

9 

256 

56 

58 

3 

101 

204 

6 

311 

55 

6,405 

Down, 

81 

61 

1,238 

6,230 

176 

7,644 

20 

Fermanagh, 

6 

2 

139 

2 

44 

185 

4 

755 

Londonderry, 

21 

8 

147 

806 

22 

975 

13 

1,998 

Monaghan, 

17 

3 

58 

156 

- 

214 

14 

2,815 

Tyrone, 

86 

7 

434 

293 

23 

750 

29 

3,958 

Total, 

427 

189 

4,789 

18,976 

1,075 

24,840 

238 

38,796 

Munster. 

Clare, 

140 

1 

26 

_ 

_ 

26 

139 

19,980 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

324 

11 

509 

245 

142 

896 

313 

54,733 

155 

1 

39 

- 

5 

44 

154 

25,871 

Limerick,  . 

132 

1 

77 

— 

17 

94 

131 

23,260 

Tipperary,  . . 

148 

l 

54 

- 

- 

54 

147 

23,527 

Waterford, 

78 

- 

- 

- 

78 

9,193 

Total, 

977 

15 

705 

245 

164 

1,114 

962 

156,564 

Leinster. 

Carlow, 

28 

28 

4,312 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

144 

6 

216 

129 

44 

389 

138 

36.162 

45 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

45 

5.270 

Kilkenny  . 

King’s,  . . . 

Longford,  . 

110 

2 

105 

- 

- 

105 

108 

13,901 

40 

1 

45 

_ 

_ 

45 

39 

6,399 

42 

3 

138 

45 

_ 

183 

39 

6,064 

Louth, 

56 

107 

118 

10 

235 

54 

8,986 

Meath, 

• 79 

4 

158 

1 

_ 

159 

75 

7,865 

Queen’s, 

34 

1 

67 

2 

- 

69 

33 

4,492 

Westmeath, 

79 

2 

80 

_ 

_ 

80 

77 

8,400 

Wexiord,  . 

80 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

80 

9,689 

Wicklow,  . 

45 

3 

122 

- 

11 

133 

42 

5,612 

Total, 

782 

24 

1.038 

295 

65 

1,398 

758 

117,152 

Connaught. 

Galway, 

186 

1 

_ 

14 

_ 

14 

185 

27,764 

Leitrim, 

59 

4 

197 

- 

46 

243 

55 

7,187 

Mayo, 

151 

1 

82 

10 

- 

92 

150 

26,449 

Roscommon, 

111 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

111 

18.234 

Sligo, 

37 

1 

56 

16 

22 

94 

36 

6,022 

Total, 

544 

7 

335 

40 

68 

443 

537 

85,656 

Ulster,  . 

427 

189 

4,789 

18,976 

1,075 

24,840 

238 

38,796 

Munster,  . 

977 

15 

705 

245 

164 

1,114 

962 

156,564 

Leinster, 

782 

24 

1,038 

295 

65 

1,398 

758 

117,152 

Connaught, 

544 

7 

335 

40 

68 

443 

537 

85,656 

Grand  Total,  . 

2,730 

235 

6,867 

19,556 

1,372 

27,795 

2,495 

398,168 

Note. — Thoro  are  two  gaol  schools  with  an  unmixed  attondanco  of  49  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  under  Protestant 
toucher*. 
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26.  In  our  Reports  for  the  years  1866  and  1867,  we  entered 
at  some  length  into  the  question  of  the  success  of  the  system  as  a 
mixed  system  of  secular  instruction.  This  year — as  last  year  we 
consider  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  publish  the  tables  bearing 
upon  this  subject.  They  exhibit  a scarcely  appreciable  decrease  m 
the  percentage  of  schools  (Y.  20)  with  a mixed  attendance,  but  the 
number  of  mixed  schools  was  actually  greater  in  1869  _ than  m 
1868  by  26.  The  unmixed  schools,  however,  increased  m a still 
greater  ratio,  amounting  to  106,  hence  the  slight  decrease  (-7) 
in  the  per-centage.  Some  of  these  last  have  been  established  m 
localities  where  two  denominations  do  not  at  present  prevail. 

Literary  VI  — 27.  We  have  received  returns  showing,  as  in  the  subjoined 

Table,  the  literary  proficiency  of  732,102  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls 
pupils.  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  loby. 


Provinces  and 
Counties. 

i. 

Book. 

II. 

Book. 

III. 

Boole. 

IV.  and 
higher 
Books. 

Total. 

Ulster. 

Antrim,  . 

Armagh,  .... 
Cavan,  .... 
Donegal,  . 

Down,  .... 
Fermanagh, 

Londonderry,  . 
Monaghan, 

Tyrone*  .... 

25,537 

10,360 

8,763 

12,874 

16,013 

4,328 

7,698 

6,404 

12,016 

19,759 

7,649 

8,548 

9,112 

13,311 

4,204 

6,797 

6,189 

9,558 

11,032 

3,919 

4,000 

4,064 

6,746 

1,916 

3,703 

2,968 

4,871 

3,630 

1,356 

1,333 

1,571 

2,611 

481 

1,555 

1,053 

1,633 

59,958 

23,284 

22,644 

27,621 

38,681 

10,929 

19,753 

16,614 

28,078 

Total, 

103,993 

85,127 

43,219 

15,223 

247,562 

Munster. 

Clare,  ...» 

Cork,  .... 

Kerry,  .... 
Limerick,  . 

Tipperary, 

Waterford, 

7,906 
29,268 
1 3,024 
10,572 
11,431 
5,445 

8,629 

26,206 

11,436 

10,100 

11,271 

4,139 

4,872 

13,439 

6,380 

5,224 

5,910 

2,025 

2,049 

7,060 

3,126 

3,710 

2,949 

916 

23,456 

75,973 

33,966 

29,606 

31,561 

12,525 

Total, 

77,646 

71,781 

37,850 

19,810 

207,087 

Leinster. 

Carlow,  .... 
Dublin,  . 

Kildare,  . 

1 Kilkenny, .... 
j King’s,  . 

Longford, 

Louth,  . . . . 

Meath,  . 

Queen’s,  . 

Westmeath, 

Wexford, . 

Wicklow.  . 

2,874 

18,486 

4,722 

6,617 

4,598 

4,777 

5,003 

5,096 

4,143 

4,343 

5,697 

3,988 

2,357 

10,241 

3,458 

5,648 

3,512 

3,346 

3,383 

4.453 

3.454 
4,344 

. 4,447 
3,266 

1,137 
4,865 
1,703 
2,768 
1,570 
1,428 
1 ,422 
2,255 
1,509 
2,029 
2,393 
1,610 

443 

2,608 

884 

1,488 

542 

662 

416 

1,297 

741 

754 

1,130 

806 

6,811 

36,200 

10,767 

16,521 

10,222 

10,213 

10,224 

13,101 

9,847 

11,470 

13,667 

9,670 

Total. 

70,344 

51,909 

24,689 

11,771 

158,713 

1 
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Provinces  and 
Counties. 

i. 

Book. 

II. 

Book. 

III. 

Book. 

IV.  and 
higher 
Books. 

Total. 

Connaught. 

Galway,  .... 
Leitrim,  .... 
Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo,  .... 

Total, 

Ulster,  .... 
Munster,  .... 
Leinster,  . i 

Connaught, 

Grand  Total, 

Per-centage, 

13,755 

7,789 

13,228 

9,529 

6,649 

10,054 

7,071 

10,785 

8,775 

5,841 

4,776 

2,691 

4,741 

3,848 

2,612 

1,647 

947 

1,370 

1,600 

1,032 

30,232 

18,498 

30,124 

23,752 

16,134 

50,950 

42,526 

18,668 

6,596 

118,740 

103,993 

77,646 

70,344 

50,950 

85,127 

71,781 

51,909 

42,526 

43,219 

37,850 

24,689 

18,668 

1 5,223 
19,810 
11,771 
6,596 

247,562 
207,087 
158,713 
1 1 8,740 

302,933 

251,343 

124,426 

53,400 

732,102 

41-4 

343 

17- 

7-3 

VII. — 28.  The  total  amount  of  salaries,  premiums,  gratuities,  and 
allowances  paid  by  us  in  1869  to  the  Principal  Teachers,  Assistants, 
Monitors,  and  Workmistresses  in  National  Schools — including 
the  Central  and  other  Model  Schools,  and  the  payments  to 
Organizing  Teachers— was  £273,275  8 s.  7 d.  This  sum  includes 
£4,274  Is.  4 d.,  school  fees,  apportioned  to  Teachers  in  Model 
Schools.  The  details  for  each  species  of  service  are  given  in  our 
Financial  Statement,  hereto  appended. 


VIII. — 29.  The  amount  received  for  books,  school  requisites,  and 
apparatus,  sold  at  reduced  prices  to  National  Schools  in  the  year 
1869,  was  £17,623  15s.  4 d.  The  number  of  orders  was  11,789; 
and  the  average  amount  of  each  order,  £1  9s.  lOfd. 

30.  The  value  of  the  grants  of  requisites  and  apparatus  given 
as  Free  Stock  to  National  Schools  in  1869,  was  £2,657  17s. 
The  number  of  grants  was  633,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
annexed. 

219  Grants  to  Ordinary  National  Schools,  in-  £ s.  d. 
eluding  outstanding  Grants  from  previous 
year, 

1 03  Grants  to  Model  Schools,  . 

100  ,,  Pupil-teachers  and  Monitors, 

23  ,,  Teachers  in  Training,  &c.,  . 

34  ,,  Schools  under  Organization, 

41  ,,  Agricultural  Schools,  . 

81  Grants  of  Music  Requisites, 

32  „ of  Drawing  Requisites, 

Total,  -633 


992  17  10 
506  15  6 
248  11  6 
495  6 1 
149  7 5 
84  9 4 

8 1 0 0 
99  9 4 


£2,657  17  0 


Total 
amount  of 
salaries, 
gratuities, 
&c.,  paid  in 
1869. 


Sale  Stock 
Requisites. 


Free  Stock 
Requisites. 
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Total  num- 
ber of  chil- 
dren on  the 
rolls  of  the 
Central 
Model 
Schools  on 
31st  Dec., 
18(i9,  ■with 
their  reli- 
gious deno- 
minations. 


IX— 31.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  our  Model 
Schools  in  Marlborougli-street  upon  the  31st  of  December,  1869, 
was— males,  972;  females,  535;  infants,  363;  making  a total  of 
1,870.  This  number  includes  230  males  in  Night  School. 

32.  The  religious  denominations  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls 
of  the  Model  Schools,  Marlborougli-street,  at  the  end  of  the-  past 
year,  are  specified  in  the  following  return:— 


Established  Church,  . 329 

Koman  Catholics,  . 533 

Presbyterians,  • 84 

Other  Persuasions,  . 26 

Jews,  . • • _ 

Total,  . .972 


164 

99 

592 

296 

209 

1,038 

173 

50 

39 

20 

16 

62 

5 

- 

5 

535 

363 

1,870 

The  number  of  pupils  on  tbe  rolls  at  the  corresponding  period 
of  1868  was  2,057. 


Number  of 
Teachers 
trained  in 
] 869. 


x 33.  We  trained  during  the  year,  and  supported  at  the 

public  expense,  293  Teachers,  of  whom  153  were  males,  and  140 
females.  We  also  trained,  for  the  office  of  Teacher  6 persons 
who  supported  themselves  during  [heir  attendance  at  the  Model 
Schools.  The  total  number  trained  m 1869  was  299.  Of  the  *J3 
Teachers  trained  during  tlie  year,  62  were  of  the  Established 
Church,  149  were  Roman  Catholics,  75  were  Presbyterians,  and  7 
were  of  other  persuasions.  The  total  number  of  male  and  female 
teachers  trained  from  tire  commencement  of  our  proceedings  to  the 
31st  December,  1869,  is  8,394.  We  do  not  include  m this  last 
number  those  Teachers  who,  at  the  time  of  their  training,  were 
unconnected  with  National  Schools. 


Notation  34.  Besides  the  Teachers  trained  in  the  ordinary  courses  of 
teachers,  literature,  science,  and  school-keeping,  during  the  past  yeai,^e 
caused  an  additional  number  of  Teachers  to  he  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  Navigation  and  the  use  of  nautical  instruments,  in 
admitting  Teachers  to  this  department,  we  select  those  only  -who 
are  possessed  of  the  attainments  necessary  to  profit  by  the  special 
instruction  given,  and  whose  schools  are  the  most  favourably 
situated  for  the  introduction  of  this  branch  of  education. 


Training  de- 
partments. 


35.  The  establishments  in  which  the . Teachers,  both  male  and 
female,  attending  at  our  Training  Institution,  are  boarded  and 
lodged,  continue  to  be  efficiently  conducted.  The  inmates  have 
been  distinguished,  as  heretofore,  for  the  general  correctness  ot 
tlieir  conduct,  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline,  for  the 
exercise  of  kindly  feeling  towards  each  other,  and  for  the  careful 
observance  of  tlieir  religious  duties. 


Number  .f  XI. -30.  Wo  had  in  our  service  at  the  end  of  the  year  1869, 
Teacher,  iu  g ggy  principal  Teachers,  2,311  Assistants,  and  373  Junior  Rite- 

Board’s  scr-  } 1 
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rary  and  Industrial  Assistants,  making,  in  the  whole,  8,989 — vice  at  end 
of  whom  3,440  are  trained.  We  also  had  in  our  service,  at  theofI869‘ 
same  period,  .886  Workmistresses  and  Teachers  of  the  higher 
industrial  branches. 


37.  The  following  Table  shows  the  Number  of  Teachers  of  each 
Grade : — 


Class. 

Prin 

ipals. 

Assistants. 

Junior 

Assistants. 

Work- 
mistresses 
and  Indus- 
trial Teachers. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

I1 

118 

72 

6 

3 

l2 

135 

95 

7 

8 

l3 

261 

128 

25 

28 

2l 

664 

346 

29 

87 

2s 

696 

387 

45 

108 

3* 

1,459 

630 

238 

623 

33 

570 

255 

131 

369 

Probationers,  . 

319 

170 

227 

377 

373 

Total, 

4,222 

2,083 

708 

1,603 

373 

386 

6,305* 

2,311* 

38.  1 he  number  of  Paid  Monitors  in  our  service  in  Ordinary  Number  of 

National  Schools  was  3,944:  First  Class,  157;  Senior,  3,230;  and  Paid  Moni- 
tor, 557.  Board’s 

service. 

39.  The  following  Table  distinguishes  the  Males  from  the  Fe- 
males, and  shows  the  number  of  each  grade  in  each  year  of  service : — 


Year  of  Service. 

First  Class. 

Senior. 

Junior. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 st  year, 

10 

63 

510 

670 

124 

125 

2nd  „ 

6 

78 

376 

538 

94 

103 

3rd  „ 

227 

394 

45 

66 

4th  „ 

161 

354 

Total, 

16 

141 

1,274 

1,956 

263 

294 

157 

3,230 

557  1 

3,944 

40.  The  number  of  Teachers  in  receipt  of  Good  Service  Salary  Number  of 
at  end  of  year  1869,  was  563;  of  whom  410  were  males,  and  153  Teachers  in 
females.  ricciP‘..°f 


Good  Ser- 
vice salary. 


* This  number  is  exclusive  of  the  Teachers  in  Prison  Schools,  Lunatic  Asylum 
Schools,  and  Workhouse  Schools,  in  connexion  with  us;  and  also,  of  the  Lay 
Teachers  in  Convent  Schools — the  former  not  being  paid  by  our  Board,  and  the  latter 
being  paid  according  to  the  average  daily  attendance  in  their  respective  schools. 
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41.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  number  in  each  Class,  and 
term 'of  Service  completed  since  first  classed:—  


r 

Males. 

Females. 

Class. 

8 Years,  j 

12  Years. 

17  Years.  I 

8 Years. 

12  Years. 

17  Years. 

Ill1  . 

13 

14 

| 

24 

3 

2 

4 

IF  . 

1 

10 

28 

1 

7 

6 

IF  . 

6 

44 

58 

3 

10 

15 

I3  . 

5 

19 

57 

4 

10 

17 

F . 

3 

15 

47 

2 

9 

27 

I1  . 

2 

19 

45 

1 

12 

20 

Total, 

I 30 

121 

259 

14 

50 

89  1 

1 

410 

153 

5 

— 

63 

j 

S ales  of 
salaries,  &c. 


i-2  In  our  “Rules  and  Regulations,"  published  m the Appendix, 
,ve  o'ive  the  scales  of  salaries  allowed  to  the  several  grades  ot 
Teachers  in  connexion  with  us ; also,  the  various  gratuities  awarded 
for  special  services  rendered  by  the  Teachers  in  the  training  aim 
instruction  of  their  pupils.  These  special  gratuities  a^  confenua 
on  a large  number  of  the  Teachers,  and  have  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  whole  body  to  increased  energy  and  devotion  m 
the  discharge  of  their  school  duties. 


jqj 43,  The  following  Table  exhibits,  in  counties  and  pro 

Local  emo-  • ' tpe  am0unt  of  local  emoluments  received  in  aid  of  salaries 

K,  of  teachers  of  National  Schools  (excluding  Workhouse  Schools 
Prison  Schools,  Lunatic  Asylum  Schools,  and  Closed  or  Suspended 
Schools)  during  the  year  1869,  with  the  average  for  each  school, 
and  for  each  pupil  in  daily  average  attendance. 


[Table. 
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Amount  of  Local  Emoluments  received  in  aid  of  Salaries  of 
Teachers  of  National  Schools  in  1869. 


Provinces 
and  Counties. 

Payments  by 

Subscriptions 
&e.,  &c. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 

Average 
per  School 

Average 

d 

"pH 

Ulster: 

£ s. 

d 

£ 

s. 

d 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Antrim, 

6,366  10 

845 

11 

: 7,212 

2 

2 496 

28,942 

14  10 

9$ 

4 

Ilf 

Armagh,  . 

1,592  0 

1 

787 

17 

2.379 

18 

195 

10,83! 

12  4 

1 

4 

45 

Cavan,  . 

686  3 

- 

123 

8 

‘ 

809 

11 

! 

245 

9,845 

3 6 

1 

1 

Donegal, 

1,126  16 

460 

19 

1,587 

15 

7 

313 

12.02C 

5 1 

5: 

2 

Down,  . 

4,337  13 

: 

871 

14 

li 

5,209 

8 

( 

355 

19,486 

14  13 

5jj 

5 

4 

Fermanagh,  . 

505  3 

i< 

66 

12 

( 

571 

15 

K 

124 

4,690 

4 12 

Oil 

2 

54 

Londonderry, 

1,629  7 

1,424 

15 

< 

3,054 

2 

It 

22! 

9,698  13  7 

105 

6 

34 

Monaghan, 

798  16 

9i  248 

9 

11 

1,047 

6 

8 

15C 

6,867 

6 19 

8 

3 

04 

Tyrone, . 

1,579  7 

4|  692 

8 

4 

2,271 

15 

8 

323 

12,589 

7 0 

8 

3 

n 

Total, 

18,621  19 

7 

5,521 

17 

4 

24,143 

16 

11 

2,429 

114,970 

9 18 

9| 

4 

25 

Munster  : 

Clare,  . 

1,425  13 

0 

88 

5 

0 

1,613 

18 

0 

192 

10,943 

7 18 

2 

94 

Cork, 

5,318  11 

6 

648 

13 

£ 

5,907 

4 

5 

550 

40,303:10  17 

2 

1U 

Kerry,  . 

1,646  12 

1 

245 

8 

9 1,852 

0 

10 

245 

17,722 

7 14 

51 

0 

H 

Limerick, 

2,693  17 

f 

433 

18 

4 

3,127 

16 

0 

214 

16,077114  12 

1 

3 

10 

Tipperary, 

2,507  0 

9 

481 

0 

1 

2,988 

0 

1(1 

271 

15,58411  0 

64 

3 

10 

VY  aterford. 

1,026  8 

4 

364 

18 

11 

1,391 

7 

3 

114 

6,585 

12  4 

Of 

4 

35 

Total,  . 

14,618  3 

4 

2,262 

4 

4 

16,880 

7 

8 

1,586 

107,214:10  12 

10.1 

3 

15 

Leinster: 

Carlow, 

296  3 

2 

23 

10 

0 

319 

13 

2 

63 

3,343 

5 1 

55 

1 

105 

Dublin, . 

2,700  14 

1 

1,250 

17 

4 

3,951 

12 

3 

991 

19,084,17  17 

4 

14 

Kildare, 

769  11 

8 

131 

10 

0 

901 

1 

8 

100 

5,173 

9 0 

?} 

3 

Kilkenny, 

892  17 

C 

259 

19 

10 

1,152 

16 

0 

162 

8,123 

7 2 

35 

10 

King's,  . 

703  1 

0 

114 

10 

0 

817 

11 

0 

98 

4.863 

8 6 10 

3 

4} 

Longford, 

273  12 

2 

96 

0 

0 

369 

12 

0 

93 

4,360 

3 19 

55 

1 

Louth,  . 

623  0 

1 

166 

0 

0 

789 

0 

1 

85 

4,636  9 5 

7f 

3 

45 

Meath,  . 

- 735  15 

5 

326 

1 

0 

1,061 

16 

163 

6,254 

6 10 

;{i 

3 

45 

Queen’s, 

540  17 

5 

228 

5 

0 

769 

2 

5 

89 

4, 5231 

It  12 

0 

3 

4ir 

L estmeath,  . 

544  0 

8 

122 

15 

0 

666 

15 

8 

128 

5.257 

5 4 

2j 

2 

64 

Wexford, 

832  8 

1 

129 

3 

0 

961 

11 

i 

146 

6 11 

W icklow. 

586  1 

395 

12 

4 

981 

14 

0 

96 

4,461  jlO  4 

6| 

4 

*i 

Total, 

9,498  4 

1 

3,244 

3 

6 

12,742 

7 

7 

1,444 

76,331 

8 16 

5J 

3 

4 

Connaught: 

Galway, 

1.109  15 

1 

226 

3 

0 

1,335 

19 

1 

265 

13,402 

9S 

1 114 

Leitrim, 

441  19 

6 

291 

12 

6 

733 

12 

0 

178 

7,829! 

4 2 

f, 

1 

Mavo,  . 

872  11 

8 

489 

9 

0 

1,362 

0 

8 

250 

12,392 

5 8 

l-1 

0 

Roscommon,  . 

737  6 

7 

315 

0 

0 

1,052 

6 

7 

191 

10,0971 

5 10 

2!; 

2 

i* 

Siigo,  . 

536  17 

1 

221 

3 

4 

758 

0 

5 

129, 

6,802 

5 17 

2 

n 

Total, 

3,698  10 

9 

1,543 

8 

0 

5,241 

18 

9i 

I 

1,013 

50,522 

5 3 

5j{ 

2 

Grand  Total, 

4G,436  17 

9 

12,571 

13 

2 

59,008 

10 

1 

1 

G,472! 

349,037 

9 2 

•I 

3 41 

44.  The  total  amount  received  by  the  teaching-staff  of  the  schools  Total  ™,. 
in  connexion  with  our  Hoard  lor  the  year  1869,  appears  to  have  laments, 
been  £328,009  18*.  2 d. — only  IS'0  per  cent,  of  this  . sum  having 
been  locally  provided,  whilst  the  large  proportion  of  82-0  per  cent, 
was  derived  from  the  funds  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  State. 


XIII.  45.  The  number  of  Workhouse  Schools  in  connexion  workhouse 
with  us  on  the  31st  December,  1869,  was  146.  Of  these  schools  “tools,  and 
33  are  in  Ulster,  49  in  Munster,  35  in  Leinster,  and  29  in  Connauuht.  !Ute'll],*nce' 

B 2 
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[1860. 


Attendance 
at  ! district 
and  Minor 
Model 
Schools. 


Religious 

dauomina- 


Thirty-sin  tli  Rejwrl  of  the  Commissioners 

46.  The  total  number  of  pupils  appearing  on  the  rolls  of  these 
146  Workhouse  Schools,  for  the  year  ending  31st.  December, 
18(59,  was  18,580,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  9,467. 

XIV. 47.  The  number  of  District  and  Minor. Model  Schools 

in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  27 — including  the  Central 
or  Metropolitan  District.  These  schools  continue  to  maintain 
their  high  character. 


48.  The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  these  schools 
for  the  year  ended  the  31st  of  December,  1869,  was  17,507*,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  same  period,  8,136*.  In. the 
following  Table  the  total  number  on  the  rolls  is  divided  into 
males,  females,  and  infants : — 


County. 

Name  of  School. 

No.  of  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  for  tho  j da'uy^at- 
ycar  ended  31st  December,  1869.  j tendance 

: for  the  vear 

£ 

Males,  j 

'‘omales.J 

infants.  J 

Total. 

ended  31  st 
)cc.,  1809. 

Dublin, 

1 

Metropolitan : 
Central, 

In chi core,  . 
West  Dublin, 

1,997 

104 

1,146 

87 

778 

120 

3,92 1 
311 

1,534 

149 

379 

219 

249 

847 

395 

Antrim,  . 

2 

Belfast,  . 

1,146 

676 

470 

2,292 

1,024 

3 

Ballymena, 

17S 

116 

119 

413 

Armagh,  . 

4 

Newry,  . 

136 

146 

126 

408 

203 

5 

Bailieborough, 

188 

184 

84 

456 

208 

6 

Newtownards, 

250 

183 

151 

584 

311 

7 

Enniskillen,  . 

194 

100 

91 

385 

196 

Londonderry, 

8 

Coleraine, 

120 

138 

63 

321 

164 

9 

Londonderry, 

273 

190 

170 

633 

337 

Cork, 

10 

D unman  way, 

275 

278 

553 

288 

1 1 

363 

301 

243 

907 

417 

12 

Limerick, 

269 

143 

172 

584 

264 

Tipperary, 

13 

Clonmel, 

154 

93 

53 

300 

122 

14 

Waterford, 

148 

148 

132 

428 

199 

Kildare,  . 

15 

A thy,  . 

118 

83 

61 

262 

113 

Kilkenny, . 

16 

Kilkenny, 

89 

59 

200 

100 

Meath, 

17 

Trim, 

182 

29 

65 

276 

123 

Wexford,  . 

18 

Enniscorthy, 

62 

44 

55 

161 

19 

Galway, 

113 

81 

81 

275 

132 

Sligo, 

Antrim, 

20 

Sligo, 

127 

93 

94 

314 

189 

21 

Bally  money  (Minor) 

143 

116 

106 

365 

167 

22 

Carriekfergus,  ,, 

160 

95 

111 

366 

212 

Armagh, 

23 

Lurgan,  ,, 

346 

149 

160 

655 

320 

Monaghan, 

24 

Monaghan,  ,, 

121 

133 

91 

345 

176 

Tyrone, 

j 25 

Omagh,  ,, 

172 

160 

134 

466 

237 

l 26 

N.-T. -Stewart,  „ 

94 

84 

67 

1 245 

146 

King’s, 

; 27 

Parsonstown,  ,, 

98 

72 

64 

! 234 

127 

Total,  . 

7,999 

5,346 

j 4,162 

i 17,507 

j 8,136 

49.  We  have  obtained  returns  showing  the  religious  denomina- 
tions of  the  17,507  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  Metropolitan,  and  the 


" Maritime  and  Agricultural  pupils  included. 
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District  and  Minor  Model  Schools,  for  theyear ended  the  31stDecem-  tioniofMo- 
her,  1869.  It  appears  that  5,877  wereof'the  Established  Church,  5,806  “°pn'‘0“l 
were  Roman  Catholics, 4,667  were  Presbyterians, and  1,157  belonged 
to  other  religious  persuasions.  In  the  subjoined  tabulation  of  these 
returns,  we  include  the  schools  of  the  Central  or  Metropolitan  district. 


Religious  Denominations  of  the  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  the  Model 
Schools,  for  the  year  ended  the  olst  December,  1869. 


County. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
the  Hulls 
for  tho 
year 

31st  Dec., 
186  !>. 

Religious  Dc 
.Sg  | o 

nominati 

i 

1 

c = 

i ^ 

Metropolitan  : 

Central  Model. 

752 

Male,  No.  1, 

1,254 

396 

742 

86 

30 

8653 

Do.,  No.  2, 

220 

50 

118 

40 

6 

8654 

Do.,  No.  3, 

135 

22 

106 

6 

1 

S655 

Do.,  No.  4, 

158 

38 

109 

9 

2 

8656 

Do.,  No.  5, 

230 

49 

164 

12 

5 

753 

Female,  No.  1, 

762 

208 

404 

63 

27 

8657 

Do.,  No.  2, 

159 

25 

1 16 

9 

9 

8658 

Do..  No.  3, 

94 

16 

69 

6 

3 

8659 

o 

o 

*- 

131 

23 

102 

5 

1 

1795 

Infant,  . 

778 

151 

554 

50 

23 

Total, 

3,921 

978 

2,544 

292 

107 

West  Dublin. 

5640 

Male, 

379 

21 

357 

1 

5641 

Female, 

219 

10 

204 

5 

5642 

Infant, 

249 

10 

238 

1 

Total, 

847 

4! 

799 

6 

1 

Incuicore  Rail- 

way. 

6978 

Male, 

104 

35 

GO 

2 

1 

6979 

Female, 

87 

36 

49 

2 

6980 

Infant, 

120 

45 

71 

4 

Total, 

311 

116 

186 

0 

3 

Belfast. 

6963 

Male, 

1,146 

330 

117 

004 

95 

6964 

Female, 

676 

194 

68 

355 

59 

6965 

Infant, 

470 

158  : 

40 

234 

38 

Antrim,  ■< 

Total,  . j 

2,292  ! 

682  j 

225 

1 , i 93 

192 

Ballymena.  j 

5621 

Male,  . . ! 

178  ; 

25  i 

8 

127 

18 

5622 

Female,  . . ! 

116 

25 

3 

77 

1 1 

5623 

Infant,  - . 1 

119  ! 

15  ' 

10 

82  | 

12 

Total,  . ; 

413  : 65  • 

2!  ! 

286  | 

41 

\c°  nliuucd, 
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Relisious  Denominations  of  Pupils  on  Rolls  of  Model  Schools. 

I No  of  Religious  Denominations. 


( 7774 

. \ 7775 

( 7776 

( 9071 

h,  \ 9072 

( 9073 


Londonderry, 


Cork,  . 


Newry. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Bailieborough. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Newtown  ards. 
Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

I Total, 
Enniskillen. 
Male, 

F emale, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Coleraine. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Londonderry. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Dunmanway. 

Male, 

Female, 

Total, 

Cork. 

Male, 

> Female, 

5 Infant, 

Total, 

Limerick. 

0 Male, 

1 Female, 

2 Infant, 


136 

37 

25 

70 

4 

1*16 

44 

14 

74 

14 

126 

47 

9 

57 

13 

408 

128  | 

48 

201 

31 

188 

49 

96 

43 

184 

44 

102 

38 

84 

29 

39 

16 

456 

122 

237 

97 

250 

21 

3 

194 

32 

183 

17 

3 

147 

16 

151 

20 

4 

113 

14 

584 

58 

10 

454 

62 

194 

142 

3 

23 

26 

100 

68 

1 

12 

19 

91 

55 

6 

14 

16 

385 

265 

10 

49 

61 

120 

25 

13 

73 

9 

138 

35 

20 

75 

8 

63 

11 

9 

37 

6 

321 

71 

42 

185 

23 

273 

82 

8 

167 

16 

190 

60 

6 

114 

10 

170 

57 

5 

91 

17 

633 

199 

19 

372 

43 

275 

17 

253 

i • 

5 

278 

14 

262 

2 

553 

1 31 

515 

7 

1 

363 

I 236 

63 

24 

1 40 

301 

1 183 

62 

16 

40 

243 

1 142 

35 

11 

55 

907 

561 

160 

51 

135 

269 

170 

56 

19 

24 

143 

97 

19 

7 

20 

172 

122 

20 

19 

11 

58* 

| 389 

95 

45 

55 
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County. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
the  Rolls 
for  the 
year 
ended 
31st  Dec., 
1869. 

Re 

■§3 

w 

igious  De 

D 

« 

nominatio 

£ 

Is 

02 

fS 

Clonmel. 

( 

5633 

Male, 

154 

63 

78 

8 

5 

5634 

Female, 

93 

42 

29 

17 

5 

’ I 

5635 

Infant, 

53 

25 

18 

6 

Total, 

300 

130 

125 

31 

14 

Waterford. 

( 

6974 

Male, 

148 

80 

36 

11 

21 

6975 

Female, 

148 

50 

68 

1 1 

’ 1 

6976 

Infant, 

132 

52 

53 

14 

Total, 

428 

182 

157 

36 

53 

Athy. 

L 

6209 

Male, 

118 

47 

40 

9 

6210 

Female, 

83 

41 

25 

12 

5 

6615 

Infant, 

61 

40 

3 

lei 

5 

• 

Total, 

262 

128 

68 

47 

19 

Kilkenny. 

( 

6981 

Male, 

89 

64 

17 

8 

6982 

Female, 

59 

39 

16 

4 

' \ 

6983 

Infant, 

52 

29 

19 

4 

Total, 

200 

132 

52 

16 

Trim. 

( 

5630 

Male, 

182 

31 

150 

1 

5631 

Female, 

29 

27 

1 

1 

1 

5632 

Infant, 

65 

30 

35 

Total, 

276 

88 

186 

1 

1 

Enniscorthy. 

( 

7784 

Male, 

62 

45 

7 

3 

7 

Wexford,  . < 

7785 

Female, 

44 

34 

I 

7786 

Infant, 

55 

39 

4 

Total, 

161 

118 

13 

13 

17 

Galway. 

r 

6212 

Male, 

1.13 

50 

37 

15 

11 

6213 

Female, 

81 

39 

11 

23 

8 

1 

6214 

Infant, 

81 

36 

10 

24 

Total, 

275 

125 

58 

62 

30 

Sligo. 

8206 

Male, 

127 

71 

3 

21 

32 

8207 

Female, 

93 

4 4 

7 

13 

8208 

Infant, 

94 

56 

16 

22 

Total, 

314 

171 

10 

50 

| 83 

— 
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County. 

Roll  No. 

Roligiou9  Denominations. 

School. 

the  Rolls 
for  tho 

31st  Dec., 
1869. 

iu 

w 

R.  Catholic. 

£ 

O £ 
£ 

Bau.ymoney 

(Minor). 

( 

6737 

Male, 

143 

21 

6 

113 

3 

6738 

Female, 

116 

22 

12 

77 

5 

l 

6739 

Infant, 

106 

18 

5 

83 

Total, 

365 

61 

23 

273 

8 

Carrickfekgus 

(Minor). 

( 

7753 

Male, 

160 

35 

4 

99 

22 

Do.,  . . < 

7754 

Female, 

95 

18 

1 

64 

12 

l 

7755 

Infant, 

111 

26 

2 

68 

15 

Total, 

366 

79 

7 

231 

49 

Lurgan  (Minor). 

( 

8540 

Male, 

346 

212 

37 

77 

20 

854  I 

Female, 

149 

77 

5 

46 

21 

1 

8542 

Infant, 

160 

84 

9 

54 

13 

Total, 

655 

373 

5L 

177 

54 

Monaghan 



(Minor). 

( 

7751 

Male, 

121 

55 

13 

44 

9 

Monaghan,  < 

7752 

Female, 

133 

52 

11 

65 

5 

l 

7854 

Infant, 

91 

44 

14 

33 

Total, 

345 

151 

38 

142 

14 

Omagii  (Minor). 

( 

7853 

Male, 

172 

79 

10 

69 

14 

8178 

Female, 

160 

69 

9 

70 

12 

\ 

8179 

Infant, 

134 

64 

4 

50 

16 

Total, 

466 

212 

23 

189 

42 

(Minor). 

* 

( 

7758 

Male, 

94 

29 

1 

64 

Do.  . < 

7759 

Female,  . 

84 

30 

1 

53 

l 

8694 

, Infant, 

67 

29 

2 

33 

3 

Total, 

245 

88 

4 

150 

3 

Farsonstoivn 

(Minor). 

( 

7949 

Male, 

98 

42 

47 

5 

4 i 

King’s  County,  < 

7950 

Female, 

72 

53 

13 

3 

3 

\ 

7951 

Infant, 

64 

38 

| 

20 

4 

o 

Total, 

234 

133 

80 

12 

9 

Grand  Total, 

j 17,507 

1 5,S77 

5,806 

4,667 

1,157 

Per- cent  age, 

- 

| 33-6 

33-2 

26-6 

| 6’6 

[continued. 
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XVI. — 50.  Tlie  total  number  of  School  Farms  in  connexion  Agricultural 
with  us  on  the  31st  December,  1869,  was  135 — of  which  21  were  School 
School  Farms  of  the  First  Class,  under  the  exclusive  management  <,uins' 
of  our  Board,  and  18  were  School  Farms  of  the  First  Class,  under 
local  management.  Of  the  remaining  number,  90  were  ordinary 
School  Farms,  and  6 were  School  Gardens — one  of  the  latter  being 
under  our  own  management. 


51.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  School  Farms  of  the  First 
Glass : — 


No.  1. — Twenty-one  School  Farms  of  the  First  Glass  under  Exclusive 
Management  of  our  Board. 


County. 

School. 

County. 

School. 

Antrim,  . 

. Ballymoncy. 

Limerick,  . 

. Tervoe. 

Cavan, 

. Ulster  (Belfast). 

. hit.  Trenchard. 

. Bailieboro’. 

Tipperary,  . 

. Kyle  Park. 

Donegal,  . 

. Templodouglas. 

. Derrycastle. 

Monaghan, 

. Dunlewev. 

. Gorinanstown. 

. Bath. 

Dublin, 

. Albert  (Glasnevln) 
. Athy. 

Cork, 

. Dunmanway. 

Kildare, 

,, 

. Glandore. 

Kilkenny,  . 

. Woodstock. 

. Farrahy. 

. Kilkenny. 

Limerick, . 

. Munster  (Cork). 

. Limerick  (Mungret). 

Leitrim, 

. Leitrim. 

First  Class 
Farms 
under  man- 
agement of 
our  Board. 


No.  2. — Eighteen  School  Farms  of  the  First 
Management. 


County. 

Antrim, 

Fermanagh, 

Monaghan. 

Tyrone, 

Clare, 


Waterford, 


School. 

. Ballycarry. 

. Larne. 

. Carrick. 

. Cornagilta. 

. Loughash. 

. Feakle. 

. Cahersherkin. 
. Sallybank. 

. Glengarra. 


County. 
Carlow, 
Kilkenny,  . 
King’s,  ' . 

Louth, 
Meath, 
Galway, 

Mayo, 
Roscommon , 


Class  under  Local  pi,.st  class 

Farms 
under  man- 
School.  ageinent  of 

. Garryhill.  iCTo„s. 

. Piltown. 

. . Kalian. 

. . Dromiskin. 

. . Woodpole. 

. Ballinakill. 

. . Cionkeenkeryl. 

. . Cross. 

. . GlandufF. 


[Table. 
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.Summary 
of  Agri- 
cultural 
Sclmol 
Farms. 


N umber  of 
School 
Farms, 
from  11152 
to  1869. 


Thirty-sixth  Report  of  the  Commissioners 


1.  Antrim, 

2.  Armagh,  . 

3.  Cavan, 

4.  Donegal,  . 

5.  Down, 

6.  Fermanagh, 

7. Londonderry 

8.  Monaghan, 

9.  Tyrone, 

Total,  Ulster, 


10.  Clare, 

1 1.  Cork, 

12.  Kerry, 

13.  Limerick, 

14.  Tipperary, 

15.  Waterford. 

Total,  Munster. 


School  Farms. 

Counties. 

School  Farms. 

First 

Class. 

6 

So 

Total.  j 

First 

Class. 

Ordinary. 

School 

Gardens. 

3 

4 

• • 1 

4 

16.  Carlow, 

1 

l 

2 1 

3 

17.  Dublin, 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

6 

18.  Kildare, 

1 

4 

5 

2 

10 

1 

13 

19.  Kilkenny,  . 

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 

20.  King's, 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

21.  Longford,  . 

2 

2 

22.  Louth, 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

23.  Meath, 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

24.  Queen’s, 

1 

. 

1 

25.  Westmeath, 

1 

1 

11 

28 

2 

41 

26.  Wexford,  . 

27.  Wicklow,  . 

1 

1 

Total,  Leinster, 

9 

15 

1 

25 

3 

7 

10 

28.  Galway,  . 

2 

3 

* 

5 

4 

4 

8 

29.  Leitrim, 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

30.  Mayo, 

1 

10 

2 

13 

3 

3 

31.  Roscommon, 

1 

6 

1 

8 

3 

3 

32.  Sligo, 

9 

1 ' 

9 

1 

3 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Total,  Connaught 

! 5 

30 

| 3 

38 

14 

17 

31 

Grand  Total,  . 

| 39 

90 

135 

hd.  The  following  iaoie  snows  uio  iiumuct  m 
the  years  1852,  1853,  1854,  1855,  1856,  1857,  1858  859  1860, 

1861,  1862,  1863,  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867,1868,  and  1869:— 


1852, 

1 853, 

1854, 

1855, 

1 856, 

1857, 

1 858, 

1859, 

1860, 
1861, 
1862, 

1863, 

1864, 

1865, 
1806, 
1867, 
IP'’". 

1809, 


Number  of  School  Fai 


27 

33 

35 

37 

37 
39 

35 
30 

36 
36 
36 
36 

38 
38 
38 

38 

39 


39 

43 

47 

46 
51 

48 

47 
45 
42 
39 

48 
50 
55 
62 
66 
69 
80 
90 


23 

50 

70 

79 

77 

76 

64 

58 

41 

43 

47 


92 

129 

155 

165 
168 

166 

156 
143 
121 
120 

134 
89 
94 

104 

109 

112 

124 

135 


* Since  the  1st  April,  1863,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  we 
ave  ceased  to  give  assistant  to  agricultural  departments  of  Workhouse  Matronal  schools. 
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54.  The  following  Table,  showing  the  number  of  New  Teachers  appointed 
to  our  service  during  the  year  1869,  is  derived  from  the  office  records, 
checked  by  the  returns  of  the  Inspectors : — 


No.  op  District, 
and  Name  of  | 

Centre. 

Pupil 
Teachers 
in  Model 
Schools. 

Paid 
Monitors 
in  Model 
Schools. 

Pupils 

Model 

Schools. 

Paid 
Monitors 
in  Ordi- 
nary Na-  j 
tional  | 
Schools 
(exclud- 
ing Con- 
vents). 

Paid 

Monitors 

Convent 

National 

Schools. 

Pupils 

Ordinary 
National 
Schools 
excluding 
Convents  I. 

Pupils 
n Convent 
National 
Schools. 

Not 

included 
under  any 
of  the 
foregoing 
Heads. 

Total. 

Principal. 

Assistant. 

Principal. 

Assistant. 

Principal. 

Assistant. 

Assistant. 

Principal. 

Assistant. 

(5 

Assistant. 

Principal. 

Assistant. 

Principal. 

Assistant. 

1.  Letterlcenny, 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 

6 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

18 

2.  Londonderry, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

- 

2 

15 

3.  Coleraine, 

4 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

4.  Ballymena,  . 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

4 

6 

- 

- 

3 

5 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5.  Donegal, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

6.  Strabane, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

1 

- 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7.  Maghera. 

2 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

5 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

8.  Belfast,  North, 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

1 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

9.  Belfast,  South, 

1 

6 

- 

2 

— 

1 

- 

8 

- 

2 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

3 

28 

10.  Newtownards, 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

10 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

2 

11.  Lurgan, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

12.  Sligo,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13.  Enniskillen, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

14.  Omagh, 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

15.  Dungannon, . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

15 

1C.  Armagh, 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

- 

2 

5 

- 

- 

6 

25 

17.  Downpatrick, 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

- 

1 

1 

a 

- 

- 

1 

- 

16 

18.  Monaghan,  . 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

— 

- 

- 

5 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

1 

- 

9 

20.  Ballina, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

21.  Swineford,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

- 

1 

1 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

22.  Boyle,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

- 

- 

2 

4 

1 

- 

1 

- 

14 

23.  Cavan,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24.  Bailieborough, 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

25.  Drogheda, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

26.  Westport,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

27.  Roscommon, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

28.  Longford, 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

6 

5 

1 

- 

5 

5 

- 

— 

■ 1 

25 

29.  Trim,  . 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

2 

- 

30.  Dublin,  North, 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

2 

19 

31.  Ballinamore, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

2 

7 

- 

- 

3 

- 

16 

32.  Tuam,  . 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

- 

1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

9 

33.  Mullingar,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

- 

4 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

11 

34.  Galway, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

3 

- 

2 

1 

2 

- 

17 

35.  Ballinasloe,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

1 

- 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36.  Parsonstown, 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

3 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

37.  Celbridge, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

1 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

15 

38.  Dublin,  South, 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

9 

3 

3 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

2 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

.40.  Bray,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

10 

41.  Portarlington, 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

42.  Gort,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43.  Tliurles, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

45.  Ennis,  . 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

46.  Tipperary,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

47.  Kilkenny, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

4S.  Youghal, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

49.  Waterford,  . 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

50.  Enniscorthy, 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

7 

51.  Limerick, 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

/ 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

52.  Newcastle,  West,. 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

1 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

53.  Clonmel, 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

54.  Tralee,  . 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

2 

1 

1 

11 

- 

- 

1 

1 

21 

55.  Macroom, 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

1 

- 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

19 

56.  Mallow, 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

57.  Killarney,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

10 

1 

- 

- 

20 

58.  Bantry, 

1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

1 

- 

2 

7 

- 

- 

1 

- 

19 

59.  Dunmamvay, 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

60.  Cork,  . 

" 

1 

- 

“ 

1 

“ 

" 

- 

“ 

1 

1 

19 

Total,  . 

33 

26 

h 

8 

13 

9 

77 

237 

29 

31 

113 

205 

6 

5 

45 

32 

881 
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Thirty-sixth  Report  of  the  Commissioners 

It  thus  appears  that  the  number  of  new  teachers  who  entered 
the  service  of  the  Board  in  1809  was  881.  The  net  increase  to 
the  number  of  schools  in  active  operation  was  only  121,  which 
shows  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  new  teachers  entered  the  ser- 
vice to  fill  up  vacancies  caused  by  retirement  or  death,  or,  in  some 
instances,  to  occupy  additional  assistantships  created  during 
the  year.  Yet  this  number  is  an  improvement  upon  the  con- 
dition of  former  years,  showing  that  the  occupation  of  the  teacher 
is  assuming,  in  a slight  degree,  a more  attractive  and  permanent 
character.0  Four  years  ago  the  number  of  new  teachers  required 
for  the  service  of  the  schools  was  as  high  as  995.  The  average  for 
the  three  years  ending  with  1855  was  91.3. 

Only  a few  of  the  new  teachers  had  been  previously  trained  in 
the  Training  Establishment  in  Dublin.  But  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  monitorial  system  in  the  ordinary  schools,  and  to  the  pupil- 
teacherships  in  the  model  schools,  upwards  of  50  per  cent,  of  the 
new  teachers  had  received  some  preparation  of  a technical  character 
for  their  office.  Of  the  total  number,  881,  we  find  that  804  were 
pupils  at  National  schools,  and,  of  these,  453  served  as  pupil-teachers 
or  paid  monitors. 


55.  The  District  Inspectors  are  required  to  devote  one  of  their 
inspections  in  every  school  to  the  examination  of.  each  pupil 
present,  in  as  many  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  as  time  and  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  At  the  other  inspections  the  Inspectors 
are  at  liberty  to  use  their  discretion  in  selecting  the  classes  and 
subjects  of  examination,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  generally 
they  use  this  discretion  wisely.  Besides  the  ordinary  inspections , 
the  Inspectors  pay  incidental  visits  to  the  schools.  1 hese  visits 
have  a salutary  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  teachers,  and  on 
the  discipline  of  the  schools.  In  58  Districts  the  pupils  of  5,874 
schools  were  examined  individually,  and  the  results  of  their  ex- 
amination are  as  follow: — 


There 

were  examined  in  R kai>ing  : 

Males,  ....  150,877 
Females,  ....  157,315 

Able  to  read  First  Poole : 

Males,  .... 

Females,  .... 

42,118 

42,100 

Total,  . 314,192 

Able  to  read  Second  Book  : 

Males,  .... 

Females,  .... 

40,395 

40,791 

Able  to  read  Third  or  higher  Book: 
Males,  .... 

Females,  . . 

28,891 

29,318 

Total, 

223,619 

There 

were  examined  in  Writing  : 

Males 88,781 

Females,  ....  88,011 

Able  to  Write  fairly  : 

Males,  . ’ . 

Females,  .... 

39,899 

39,153 

Total,  . 170,792 

Able  to  W rite  with  ease  and  freedom 
Males.  .... 

12,523 

Females,  .... 

12,471 

Total. 

104,040 
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There  were  examined  in  Writing  Able  to  Write  sentences  with  toler- 

from  Dictation  : 1 

Males,  . 

Females,  . 


and  correctness: 

Males, 

Females,  . 

Total, 


(!2,727  | Males,  . 

61,594  j Females,  . 

124,321  Able  to  write  sentences  with  ease 


There  were  examined  in  Arith- 
metic : 

Males,  ....  102,377 
Females,  ....  100,750 


Total,  . 203,127 


Totai  acquainted  with  Notation  : 
Males.  . . . . 

Females,  . 

Total  acquainted  with  Subtraction : 
Males,  . 

Females,  . 


Total  acquainted  with  Division  of 
Money : 

Males,  .... 
Females,  .... 


Total  able  to  work  exercises  in 
Proportion  or  Practice : 

Males,  .... 
Females,  .... 


There  were  examined  in  Grammar  : 

Males,  ....  93,329 
Females,  ....  92,077 


Total,  . 185,406 


Able  to  distinguish  and  define 
Parts  of  Speech : 

Males 

Females,  .... 

Able  to  Parse  easy  sentences : 

Males 

Females,  .... 


Total, 


There  were  examined 
gratiiy  : 

Males, 

Females,  . 


Geo- 

. 102,098 
. 103,800 


Acquainted  with  the  Map  of  the 
World: 

Males,  .... 
Females,  .... 


Total, 


. 205,898 


Acquainted  with  the  Map  of  Europe, 
or  Ireland: 

Males,  .... 
Females,  .... 


Able  to  answer  in  a general  course 
of  Geography : 

Males,  .... 
Females,  «... 

Total, 


24,568 

24,963 


12,401 

12,238 


74,170 


40,474 

34,403 


56,532 

52,649 


27,141 

21,907 


14,961 

9,917 


24,360 

25,010 


8,702 

8,330 


66,402 


33,948 

33,704 


14,893 

14,152 


1,37S 

1,126 

99,201 
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Summary,  showing  the  Number  of  Pupils  examined  by  the  Inspec- 
tors in  58  (out  of  the  60)  School  Districts  of  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1869,  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  number 
who  were  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  school  programme. 


Subjects  of 
Examination. 

No.  of  Pupils 
examined 
by  Inspectors. 

No.  of  Pupils 
equal  to  require- 
ments of  Seliool 
programme. 

Per-centage 

Reading, 

Writing, 

Writing  from  Dictation,  . 

* Arithmetic : 

Notation,  . 

Subtraction,  .... 
Division  of  Money, 

Proportion  or  Practice,  . 
Grammar,  . 

Geography,  .... 
♦Needlework : 

Sewing,  . . . • 

Knitting,  • 

Cutting  out, 

314,192 

176,792 

124,321 

l 203,127 

J 185,406 
205,898 

| 74,095 

223,619 

104,046 

74,170 

f 74,877 

I 109,181 

] 49,048 

[_  24,878 

66,402 
99,201 

f 36,090 

) 23,556 

l 5,472 

71-8 

58- 9 

59- 7 

36-8 

53-7 

24-1 

12-2 

35-8 

48-2 

48-7 

318 

7, 

Needlework  being  a special  branch  for  females,  is  taught  only 
in  female  schools,  and  in  mixed  schools  having  a female  teacher. 
The  Inspectors  examined  the  female  children  in  this  branch  m 

3,005  schools.  i 

Vocal  Music  was  taught  in  697  schools.  For  this  branch  we 
award  a special  gratuity,  varying  from  £2  to  £5,  according  to 
proficiency  and  numbers  under  instruction. 

Drawing  was  taught  in  274  schools.  For  this  branch  also  we 
award  a special  gratuity,  varying  from  £3  to  £10,  according  to 
the  proficiency,  and  to  the  numbers  under  instruction.  , 

In  1,803  schools  the  inspectors  found  the  advanced  pupils  in- 
structed in  one  or  more  extra  branches,  viz.,  Geometry,  Mensur- 
ation, Algebra,  or  Book-keeping. 

In  557  schools  teachers  were  recommended  for  Supplemental 
Salary  by  the  Inspectors— a salary  awarded  to  Principal  teachers 
who  have  served  at  least  eight  years,  as  a special  mark  of  recogni- 
tion of  their  zeal  and  efficiency. 

The  a<i-es  of  the  pupils  found  present,  and  of  whom  314.192 
were  examined  by  the  Inspectors,  in  Reading,  Writing,  Writing 
from  Dictation,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Geography,  were  as 
follows: — 


Under  5 years  of  age, 

(Males, 

(Females, 

. 7,6841 

. 10,550 

• = 18,234, 

or  5 ’68  per  cent. 

5 years,  but  under  6, 

j Males, 

( Females, 

. 11,591 
. 12,376 

■ = 23,967, 

or  7-46  „ 

_ 

j Males, 

. 15,634 

= 30,947, 

or  964  „ 

6 v „ i 

( Females, 

. 15,313 

7 8 

Qlales, 

. 18,412 

- =36,169, 

or  11-26  „ 

(Females, 

. 17,757 

8 ..  „ 9 

jMa'es, 

. 19,517 

- = 88,280, 

or  11-92  „ 

"J  Females, 

. 18,769 

* The  proficiency  under  arithmetic  and  needlework  is  given  separately  for  the  several 
headings  of  these  subjects,  as  the  numbers  under  the  headings  lor  each  subject  are  not 
necessarily  exclusive  one  of  another. 
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SI 


9 years,  but  under  10, 


10 

77 

„ 11, 

11 

j, 

7,  12, 

12 

„ 

„ 13, 

13 

y.  14, 

14 

„ 

„ 15, 

15 

„ 

„ 16, 

16 

» 

77  17, 

(Males, 

(Females, 

(Males, 

(Females, 

(Males, 

(Females, 

(Males, 

(Females, 

( Males, 

(Females, 

j Males, 

( Females, 
(Males, 
(Females, 
j Males, 
(F  emales, 


17 


19  „ 

20  and  above, 


18, 

19, 

20, 


j Males, 

(Females, 

(Males, 

(Females, 

(Males, 

(Females, 

(Males, 

(Females, 


19  653^  = ^9,530,  or  12*34:  per  cent. 
5=38,964,  or  12-ii  „ 

il’ilTj" — 8°,8S7> 01  °'63 

= 25.775,  or  8-°2 

^H16’871’”6'29 

«’6®of  = 11’188’  °r  S'48 

8,005) 

2,917. 

1«»!' ““  2,997,  or  0-93 

8*8(  = 6G9,  or  0-21 

7™j-  = 317,  or  0-09 

11}  = 1*5,  or  0-04 

72l=  128,  or  0-04 


Total,  . . 321,076 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  73,148  pupils,  or  22*78  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  number  were  under  7 years  of  age;  113,985,  or  35*52 
per  cent,  were  7 years  of  age,  but  under  10  years ; 95,626,  or  29*78 
per  cent,  were  10  but  under  13  years;  and  38,317,  or  11*92  per 
cent,  were  13  years  of  age  and  above. 

XVII. — 56.  We  publish,  in  the  usual  form,  a full  statement  of  Finance, 
our  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1S69. 

XVIII. — 57.  We  submit  this,  as  our  Report  for  the  past  year, 
to  your  Excellency,  and  in  testimony  thereof  have  caused  our 
Corporate  Seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  this  Tenth  day  of  May, 

One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy. 


(Signed) 


James  Kelly,  ) 

Wm.  Homan  Newell,  j 


Secretaries , 
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Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbuesehents  of  the  Commissionees 


Balance  on  the  31st  December,  1868,  . 


.mount  received  from  the  Paymaster-General  on  account  of 

Votes, 

Do  Exchequer  Extra  Receipts  for  Books,  School  Requisites,  and 
ApSSSS~ld  to  the  National  Schools  in  Inland , at  reduced  pnces, 

during  the  twelve  months  ended  the  31st  December,  1869,  . 

Do.  for  Fees,  &c.,from  Pupils  attending  the  Central  Model  Schools, 

Marlborougii-street, ’ 

Do.  for  Fees,  &c.,  from  Pupils  attending  the  Dublin  West  Model  School, 

School-street, 

Do.  for  Garden  Produce,  &c.,  from  Glasnevin  Industrial  School,  . 

Do.  for  Garden  Produce,  &c.,  from  Glasnevin  Model  Gardens,  . ■ 

Do.  for  Fees  from  Pupils  attending  the  INCHICORE  Model  School, 

Amount  received  from  the  following  Model  Schools  UNDER  the 
Management  of  the  Board,  for  School  Fees,  &c.  : 

Athy,  Co.  Kildare, 

Bailieborougu,  Co.  Cavan, 

Ballymena,  Co.  Antrim,  . 

Ballymoney,  Co.  Antrim,  . 

Belfast,  Co.  Antrim, 

Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary,  . 

Coleraine,  Co.  Londonderry, 

Cork,  Co.  Cork, 

Dunmanway,  Co.  Cork, 

Galway,  Co.  Galway, 

Kilkenny,  Co.  Kilkenny,  . 

Limerick,  Co.  Limerick,  . 

Omagii,  Co.  Tyrone,  . 

Newry,  Co.  Armagh,  . 

Trim,  Co.  Meatii, 

Waterford,  Co.  Waterford, 

N.  T.  Stewart,  Co.  Tyrone, 

Carricicfergus,  Co.  Antrim, 

Parsonstown,  King’s  Co.,  . 

Monaghan,  Co.  Monaghan, 

Londonderry,  Co.  Londonderry. 

Newtownards,  Co.  Down, 

Enniscortiiy,  Co.  Wexford, 

Enniskillen,  Co.  Fermanagh, 

Sligo,  Co.  Sligo, 

Lurgan,  Co.  Armagh, 

Do.  from  the  Private  Contribution  Fund,  being  Dividends  on  Legacies  and 
Donations  invested  in  Government  Securities, 

Do.  per  Assessor  of  Income  Tax  for  the  Establishment,  being  deductions 
under  the  head  of  Salaries,  

Do.  from  various  sources,  ..«•••••• 


£ s.  tf. 

5,220  3 6 
380,000  0 0 

17,623  15  4 

812  4 10 

163  0 0 
83  9 0 
61  18  1 
70  18  4 


Carried  forward,  . 


61  8 4 
99  14  2 
137  18  9 
97  3 1 


628  3 
82  19 
139  12 


431 
108  1 8 
113  3 7 
61  4 1 
203  9 5 
179  1 5 
175  15  8 
52  0 0 
149  12  11 
78  13  6 
116  6 6 
131  3 10 
115  9 10 
281  14  9 

171  1 10 
61  8 3 

172  13  2 
50  3 10 
191  4 7 


1,067  12  3 
138  11  10 


409,417  2 6 
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Receipts 


DISCHARGE. 

£ s.  d. 

Normal  Establishment  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances,  ..... 
General  Expenditure, 

1,457  .11  1 
44  16  9 

Male  Training  Establishment,  Glasnevin  : 

Salaries  and  Wages, 

Maintenance  and  Travelling  Expenses  of  Teachers, 
General  Expenditure,  ....... 

151  13  0 
965  13  4 
103  12  4 

Male  Training  Establishment,  Nth.  Gt.  George’s-st. 

Salaries  and  Wages, 

Maintenance  and  Travelling  Expenses  of  Teachers, 
General  Expenditure, 

304  17  6 
1,461  18  7 
93  11  6 

Female  Training  Establishment  : 

Salaries  and  Wages, 

Maintenance  and  Travelling  Expenses  of  Teachers, 
General  Expenditure, 

188  10  6 
1,854  16  6 
150  5 0 

Training  Establishments  : 

Laundry  and  General  Expenditure,  .... 



Central  Model  Schools,  Marlborough-street  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 
General  Expenditure,  ....... 

4,259  16  6 
53  3 4 

Dublin  West  Model  School,  School-street: 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 
General  Expenditure,  ....... 

1,169  10  10 
13  5 9 

Albert  Model  Training  Establishment,  Glasnevin  : 

Salary  of  Literary  Teachers, 

General  Expenditure,  ....... 

124  17  10 
126  6 2 

Glasnevin  Industrial  School: 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  .and  Monitors, 
General  Expenditure,  Literary  Department, . 

Ditto,  Industrial  ditto, 

211  3 4 
20  6 0 
63  14  3 

Glasnevin  Model  Gardens  : 

Salary  of  Gardeners,  and  General  Expenditure  connected 
with  working  of  Gardens, ...... 

Inchicore  Model  School  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 
General  Expenditure,  ....... 

478  6 7 
0 18  4 

Ordinary  National  Schools  : 

Rents  of  School-houses,  Incidentals,  &c., 

1 

Athy  District  Model  School,  Co.  Kildare  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 
( Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 
General  Expenditure,  ....... 

588  8 8 
45  11  0 

Bailieborough  District  Model  School,  Co.  Cavan  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 
General  Expenditure, ....... 

604  19  2 
47  0 7 

Ballymena  District  Model  School,  Co.  Antrim  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 
General  Expenditure, 

727  14  11 
47  0 7 

* Carried  forward,  . . ^ 

— 1 

£ s.  d 

1,502  7 10  I 

1,220  18  8 

1,860  7 7 

2,193  12  0 
211  6 3 

4,312  19  10 
1,182  16  7 
251  4 0 

295  3 7 
171  16  6 

479  4 11 
16  18  0 


“j  Disburse- 
ments. 


774  15  6 


15,759  10  8 

c 2 
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and  Disbursements — continued. 


Receipts 


DISCHARGE. 

£ s.  d 

£ s.  d. 

Brought  forward,  . 

- 

15,759  10  8 

Ballymoney  Model  School,  Co.  Antrim  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

541  10  4 

General  Expenditure,  ...... 

33  13  2 

575  3 6 

Belfast  District  Model  School,  Co.  Antrim: 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  am 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

3,043  5 3 

General  Expenditure,  ...... 

252  6 . 9 

3,295  12  0 

Clonmel  District  Model  School,  Co.  Tipperary  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil -Teachers,  &c.,  . 

G10  1.0  6 

General  Expenditure,  . .... 

54  9 3 

665  9 2 

Coleraine  Dist.  Model  School,  Co.  Londonderry  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

683  17  2 

General  Expenditure,  ....... 

44  15  U 

728  12  2 

Cork.  District  Model  School,  Co.  Cork  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

1,539  16  2 

General  Expenditure,  ....... 

148  16  1 

Derrycastle  Literary  School,  Co.  Tipperary: 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

— 

73  15  10 

Dunmanway  District  Model  School,  Co.  Cork  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

662  0 9 

General  Expenditure, 

70  3 8 

732  4 5 

Galway  District  Model  School,  Co.  Galway  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

617  15  0 

General  Expenditure,  ...... 

58  4 4 

Glandore  Literary  School,  Co.  Cork  : 

— 

675  19  4 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

— 

48  11  8 

Gormanstown  Literary  School,  Co.  Tipperary: 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

— 

126  3 4 

Kilkenny  District  Model  School,  Co.  Kilkenny  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

| 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  & c.,  . 

603  1 1 1 

General  Expenditure,  ...... 

88  18  10 

TCyi.e  Park  Literary  School,  Co.  Tipperary  : 

692  9 11 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors. 

89  10  0 

General  Expenditure,  ....... 

1 18  6 

Leitrim  Literary  School,  Co.  Leitrim: 

91  8 6 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

45  6 8 

Limerick  District  Model  School,  Co.  Limerick  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c., 

General  Expenditure, 

103  11  8 

Londonderry  Dist.  Mod.  School,  Co.  Londonderry  : - 

960  15  9 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

1 Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  & c.,  . 

General  Expenditure,  . 

'149  J3  11 

[ 

1,369  2 1 

Carried  forward, 

I 

27,528  17  3 

Disburse- 

ments. 
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1869.]  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


and  Disbursements — continued. 


DISCHARGE. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Brought  forward, 

- 

27,528  17  3 

Mount  Trench ard  Literary  School,  Co.  Limerick 

Salary  to  Teacher, 

— 

16  0 0 

Mungret  Literary  School,  Co.  Limerick  : 

Salaries,  &c.,  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

— 

92  18  4 

Newry  District  Model  School,  Co.  Armagh  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

624  14  5 

General  Expenditure,  ...... 

66  9 3 

Templedouglas  Literary  School,  Co.  Donegal  : 

691  3 8 

Salary,  &c.,  to  Teacher, 

— 

32  0 0 

Tervoe  Literary  School,  Co.  Limerick  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

— 

54  13  4 

Trim  District  Model  School,  Co.  Meath  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

581  6 10 

General  Expenditure, 

43  19  0 

Waterford  Dist.  Model  School,  Co.  Waterford  : 

625  5 10 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c. 

691  13  10 

General  Expenditure,  . 

80  4 11 

Newtownards  District  Model  School,  Co.  Down  • 

771  18  9 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

1,060  13  10 

General  Expenditure, 

66  16  7 

Sligo  District  Model  School,  Co.  Sligo  : 

1,127  10  5 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

565  10  4 

General  Expenditure,  ..... 

82  16  9 

Enniscorthy  Dist.  Model  School,  Co.  Wexford  • 

648  7 1 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c. , . 

General  Expenditure,  ...... 

39  11  3 

Enniskillen  Dist.  Model  School,  Co.  Fermanagh  • 

393  8 10 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

629  12  9 

General  Expenditure,  ...... 

138  10  10 

Carricicfergus  Minor  Model  School,  Co.  Antrim  • 

768  3 7 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure,  .....  , 

42  16  6 

Monaghan  Minor  Model  School,  Co.  Monaghan  • 

671  8 0 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure, 

67  13  0 

Omagh  Minor  Model  School,  Co.  Tyrone  : 

560  17  3 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure,  .... 

48  15  6 

Parsonstown  Minor  Model  School,  King’s  Co.  : 

788  7 5 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure, 

28  9 8 

Newtownstewart  Minor  Model  School,  Co.  Tyrone  • 

637  6 1 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure,  .... 

27  2 3 

Woodstock  Literary  School,  Co.  Kilkenny  : 

478  11  11 

Salaries,  &c.,  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  . . 

— 

49  3 4 

Dunlewey  Literary  School,  Co.  Donegal  : 

Salaries,  &c.,  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

- 

50  15  8 

Carried  forward, 

— 

35,986  17  9 

Receipts 

and 

Disburse- 

ments. 
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Account  of  Receipts 


CHARGE.  1 

Brought  forward,  . .1 

a.  4 

£ s.  d. 
9,417  2 6 

Receipts  for  Sales  of  Farm  Produce,  &c.,  from 
Farms  under  the  Management  of  the  Board 

Albert  Model  Farm,  Glasnevjn,  Co.  Dublin, 

2,426  18  4 

Atiiy  School  Farm,  Co.  Kildare,  . • • • ! 

427  7 2 

Bailieborough  School  Farm,  Co.  Cavan, 

325  15  7 

Ballymoney  School  Farm,  Co.  Antrim  : 

(Amount  per  Agriculturists  in  charge,  for  Kent  ana 
Sale  of  Farm  Produce), 

133  4 4 

j 

Bath  School  Farm,  Co.  Monaghan, 

164  5 4 

Belfast  (Ulster)  School  Farm,  Co.  Antrim, 

469  3 6 

| Derrycastle  School  Farm,  Co.  Iipperary,  . 

70  16 

I 

Dunmanway  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork,  - 

86  7 

l Carried  forward, 

4,103  18 

409,417  2 6 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


and  Disbursements — continued. 


Receipts 

and 


DISCHARGE. 

Brought  forward,  . 

Lurgan  Minor  Model  School,  Co.  Armagh  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 
General  Expenditure, 

District  and  Minor  Model  Schools: 

Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  . . • • 

Expenditure  connected  with  the  Working  op  j 
Agricultural  Schools  and  School  Farms  under  1 
the  Management  of  the  Board  : — 

Albert  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin,  Co,  Dublin  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances,  . . £370  15  8 

Maintenance  and  Travelling  Allowances 

of  Agricultural  Pupils,  &c.,  . .1,816  18  3 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, and  General  Farm  Expenses, 

&c.} 1,441  4 10 

Rent,  .......  708  16  3 


Athy  School  Farm,  Co.  Kildare  : 

Salary,  &c.,  of  Agriculturist,  and  Main- 
tenance of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,£l  12  0 5 
Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  &c.,  . . 437  17  3 


Bailieborough  School  Farm,  Co.  Cavan  : 

Salary,  &c.,  of  Agriculturist,  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils, £129  2 5 
Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  &c.,  . . 412  11  3 


Ballymoney  School  Farm,  Co.  Antrim  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist,  &c.,  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  £36  9 9 
General  Expenditure,  ....  236  0 10 


Bath  School  Farm,  Co.  Monaghan  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist,  . . . £42  0 0 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  &c.,  . . 146  Oil 


Belfast  (Ulster)  School  Farm,  Co.  Antrim: 
Salary,  &c.,  of  Agriculturist,  and  Main- 
tenance of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  £180  5 1 

Purchase  of  Live  Stoclc,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  and  General  Ex- 
penditure, .....  824  11  9 

Derrycastle  School  Farm,  Co.  Tipperary  : 

Salary,  &c.,  of  Agriculturist,  . . £51  16  2 

Labour,  Rent,  and  General  Expenditure, 

&c., 82  15  10 


s.  <f.  £ s.  d. 

I 35,986  17  9 


917  3 9 | 
29  11  11  I 


4,427  15  0 


1,004  16  10 


Dunmanway  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist,  and  Maintenance 

of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  . £60  1 1 
Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  and  General  Ex- 
penditure,   73  9 


Carried  forward. 


134  1 3 


7,253  7 11  37,679  15  1 
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Receipts 

and 

Disburse- 

ments. 


Account  of  Receipts 


CHARGE. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Brought  forward,  . 

4,103  18  0 

409,417  2 6 

Receipts  for  Sales— continued. 

Farrahy  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork, 

60  10  0 

Glandore  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork, 

75  2 2 

Gormanstown  School  Farm,  Co.  Tipperary  : 

(Amount  per  Agriculturist  in  charge,  for  Rent,  to 

30th  November,  1868), 

61  lo  3 

Kilkenny  School  Farm,  Co.  Kilkenny, 

764  7 7 

Kyle  Park  School  Farm,  Co.  Tipperary  : 

(Amount  per  Agriculturist  in  charge,  for  Rent,  to 

1st  May,  1069) 

Leitrim  School  Farm,  Co.  Leitrim, 

60  7 0 

Limerick  School  Farm,  Co.  Limerick,  . 

582  8 0 

Mount  Trenchard  School  Farm,  Co.  Limerick: 

(Amount  per  Agriculturist  in  charge,  for  Rent,  to 

25th  March,  1869), 

Munster  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork,  .... 

486  9 10 

Templedouglas  School  Farm,  Co.  Donegal,  . 

46  14  10 

Tervoe  School  Farm,  Co.  Limerick, 

148  12  5 

Carried  forward, 

6,447  5 1 

409,417  2 6 
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1869.]  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


and  Disbursements — continued. 


DISCHARGE. 

Brought  forward, 


Expenditure — continued. 

Farrahy  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist,  . . . £4-8  0 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Rent,  and  Gene- 
ral Expenditure,  . . . . 150  16 


Glandore  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist, . . . . £42  0 0 

Labour,  Rent,  and  General  Expenditure,  69  12  5 

Gormanstown  School  Farm,  Co.  Tipperary  : 
Salary  of  Agriculturist,  . . . £52  10  0 

Rent  and  General  Expenditure,  . . 51  7 7 


Kilkenny  School  Farm,  Co.  Kilkenny  : 

Salary  and  Allowance  of  Agriculturist, 
and  Maintenance  of  Resident  Agricul- 
tural Pupils,  8cc.,  . . . .£187  14  6 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  and  General  Ex- 
penditure, ...  . 666  18  10 


Salary  of  Agriculturist, 

Rent,  ....... 

Leitrim  School  Farm,  Co.  Leitrim  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist,  &c., . 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock  and  General 
Expenditure, 

Limerick  School  Farm,  Co.  Limerick  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances,  Agricultural 
Department,  and  Maintenance  of  Resi- 
dent Agricultural  Pupils,  &c.,  . .£640  11  11 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  8s  General  Expenditure,  319  10  2 


Y : 
£30 

0 

0 

35 

10 

0 

£51 

7 

6 

60  19 

2 

Mount  Trenchard  School  Farm,  Co.  Limerick  : 
Salary  of  Agriculturist  and  Maintenance  of 
Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  &c.,  . £45  15  8 

Rent,  &c., 29  1 3 


Munster  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  of  Agriculturist, 
and  Maintenance  of  Resident  Agricul- 
tural Pupils,  &c. , ....  £464 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  and  General  Ex- 
penditure connected  with  the  Literary 
and  Agricultural  Departments,  . . 44J  1 7 


Templedouglas  School  Farm,  Co.  Donegal 
Salary  of  Agriculturist,  &c.,  . . . £42  16  2 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  and  General  Ex- 
penditure, . . . . . . 55  4 


Tervoe  School  Farm,  Co.  Limerick  : 

Salary,  &c.,  of  Agriculturist,  i . . £42  10 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Rent,  &c.,  and 
General  Expenditure,  . . . 145  7 1 


Carried  forward,  . 


£ s.  d. 
7,253  7 11 

£ s.  d. 

37,679  15  1 

198  16  2 

111  12  5 

103  17  7 

854  13  4 

65  10  0 

112  6 8 

960  2 1 

74  16  11 

905  10  8 

98  0 10 

187  17  1 

10,926  11  8 

37,679  15  1 

Receipts 

and 

Disburse- 

ments. 
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aud  Disbursements — continued. 


DISCHARGE. 


£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


Brought  forward, 


Expenditure — continued. 


10,926  11 


8 37,679  15  1 


Woodstock  School  Farm,  Co.  Kilkenny  : 
Allowance  to  Agriculturist  and  Wages  to  an  Indus- 
trial Class,  &c., 


24  17  6 


Dunlewy  Agricultural  School,  Co.  Donegal: 

Allowance  to  Agriculturist  and  General  Expenditure, 


10,965  9 


2 


Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  Agricultural  De- 


Salaries  to  Teachers  of  Schools  connected  with 
School-Farms  of  the  First  Class  (under  Local 
Management),  Maintenance  of  Agricultural  Pupils, 
and  Payments  to  Industrial  Classes,  . 

Ditto  to  Teachers  of  Schools  connected  with 
ordinary  School-Farms,  and  Payments  to  Indus- 
trial Classes, 

Salaries  and  Travelling  Expenses  op  Agricul- 
tural Inspectors,  

General  Expenditure, 


339  5 0 

460  15  1 

1,047  19  4 
29  8 2 


1,877  7 7 


Salaries,  Gratuities,  & c.,  to  Teachers  and  Monitors: 
Salaries  to  Principal  Teachers  in  Ordinary  Na- 
tional Schools, 

Ditto  to  Assistants  in  Ditto, 

Ditto  to  Work  mistresses  Ditto, 

Ditto  to  Paid  Monitors  Ditto, 

Ditto  to  Teachers  in  Evening  Schools,  . 
Ditto,  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  organizing 

National  Schools, 

Premiums  to  Teachers  in  National  Schools  for  the 
encouragement  of  order  and  neatness,  . 
Supplemental  or  Good  Service  Salaries, 
Gratuities  to  Teachers  for  Literary  Instruction 
in  P.  L.  Union  National  Schools, 

Gratuities  to  Teachers  of  National  Schools  for 
teaching  Singing,  Drawing,  &c.,  . 

Ditto  to  Principal  Teachers  of  National  Schools, 
for  training  Young  Persons  for  Offices  of  Teacher, 

Pupil-Teacher,  &c., 

Special  Gratuities  to  Teachers  of  National 
Schools,  on  retiring  from  service,  .... 
Commission  on  Post  Office  Orders  for  payment 
of  Teachers’  Salaries,  &c., 


161,637 

38,098 

9,121 

24,535 

582 

635 

1,405 

4,460 

365 

2,514 


4,753 

2,445 

1,611 


8 

11 

18 

15 

12 

13 

14 

0 


4 

18 

5 


4 

1 

8 

2 

0 


4 

2 

0 

2 


2 

4 

3 


252,167  16  10 


Travelling  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors 
of  National  Schools  attending  Examinations  held  by 
the  Head  and  District  Inspectors,  .... 


1,114  0 7 


Carried  forward, 


303,804  9 3 


Receipts 

and 

Disburse- 

ments. 
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1869.]  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


and  Disbursements — continued. 


DISCHARGE. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Brought  forward,  . 

_ 

303,804  9 3 

I NSPECTION  : 

Salaries,  Si  x Head  Inspectors, 

Travelling  Expenses  Do., 

Salaries  of  District  Inspectors,  ..... 
Personal  and  Travelling  allowances  to  District  Inspectors, 
Special  Travelling  of  District  Inspectors  on  changing 
Districts,  &c.,  Postage  and  General  Expenditure 
connected  with  the  Inspection  of  Schools,  . 

2,590  7 3 
1,018  7 2 
18,446  10  9 
4,897  9 6 

339  8 3 

27,292  2 11 

Book  Department  : 

Contractors  for  Paper,  Printing,  and  Binding  of  National 
School  Books,  and  H.  M.  Stationery  Office  for  Slates, 
Pencils,  and  other  School  Requisites  ; and  for  Maps, 
Books,  School  Requisites,  and  Apparatus  purchased 
from  Publishers  and  others,  ..... 

Book  Porters, 

36,837  13  9 
520  19  2 

37,358  12  11 

Official  Establishment,  Marlbouougii-street  : 
Salaries  and  W ages,  ....... 

Travelling  Expenses,  ..... 

16,017  16  1 
285  19  4 

16,303  15  5 

Miscellaneous  : 

Rent  and  Taxes, 

Stationery  and  Printing,  per  IT.M.  Stationery  Office,  . 

Stamps, 

Incidentals, ......... 

307  13  6 
1,999  16  6 
63  0 2 
410  3 2 

2,780  13  4 

Her  Majesty’s  Exchequer  for  Extra  Receipts, 

(Books  and  Requisites), 

17,759  11  10 

Commissioners  of  Income  Tax  : 

Payments  of  Deductions  for  Income  Tax  under  the  head 
of  Salaries  and  Allowances, 

1,067  12  3 

Balance  on  the  31st  of  December,  1869, 

406,366  17  11 
9,497  9 8 

JAMES  CLARIDGE,  Accountant. 

£ 

415,864  7 7 

JAMES  KELLY,  > e , . 

WM.  HOMAN  NEWELLJ  Secretaries. 

Education  Office,  Dublin,  1870. 


Receipts 

and 

Disburse- 

ments. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH  REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  IRELAND, 


(FOR  THE  YEAR  1869). 


TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  JOHN  POYNTZ,  EARL  SPENCER,  K.G., 

LOUD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  ADD  GENERAL  GOVERNOR  OF  IRELAND. 


May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

I l We,  tlie  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 

submit  to  your  Excellency  this  our  Thirty-sixth  Report. 


IX 2.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1868,  we  had  6,586  schools  Numberof 

in  operation,  which  had  on  their  rolls,  for  the  year  then  ended,  operltion, 
967,563  children  ; with  an  average  daily  attendance,  for  the 
same  period,  of  354,853.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1869,  the 
number  of  schools  in  operation  was  6,(07.  The  total  numhei of 
children  on  the  rolls  within  the  year  was  991,335,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  children  for  the  year  was  358,560 
There  has  been,  therefore,  an  increase  of  23,772  on  the  rolls,  and 
of  3,707  in  the  average  daily  attendance. 

3.  The  total  number  appearing  on  the  rolls  throughout  the  year 
includes  the  names  of  pupils  who  having  made  an  attendance  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1868  had  their  names  recorded  on  the 
rolls  in  January,  1869.  In  opening  new  rolls,  the  rule  is  to  trans- 
fer to  them  the  names  of  all  pupils  present  on  any  day  of  the 
previous  quarter;  but  it  must  happen  that  some  of  the  pupils 
whose  names  are  so  transferred  will  not,  from  a variety  of  causes, 
attend  during  the  year  the  school  in  which  they  are  so  enrolled. 

This  occurred  with  50,046  of  those  transferred  to  the  rolls  m 
January,  1869.  The  number  in  January,  1868,  was  49  2iy. 

Many  of  these  pupils,  however,  go  to  National  schools  which  they 
had  not  previously  attended;  but  as  their  names  appear  on  the 
rolls  of  these  schools,  and  are  so  brought  into  the  aggregate 
attendance,  the  gross  number  returned  for  the  twelve  months 
presents  the  same  excess. 
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Thirty-sixth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  [1869. 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  do  not  instruct  our  teachers  to  enter 
on  the  rolls  only  the  names  of  pupils  actually  making  an  attendance 
within  the  year.  Our  answer  is,  that  such  a system  of  registration 
would  prevent  a consecutive  or  sustained  history  of  our  schools 
and  our  school-pupils;  whereas  by  our  present  system  we  can  have 
an  unbroken  list  of  the  pupils’  names  for  years,  and  can  trace  the 
school-history  of  any  pupil  with  facility. 

We  believe  that  the  records  of  our  schools  are,  on  the  whole, 
accurately  and  truthfully  kept. 

4.  During  the  year,  179  schools  were  placed  on  our  operation 
list,  but  57  schools  were  removed  from  our  roll,  and  1 school  was 
placed  on  our  suspended  list,  leaving  a net  increase  of  121  to  our 
list  of  operation  schools. 

5.  Grants  have  been  made  at  various  times  towards  the  erection 
of  108  National  School-houses , which  will  contain  162  separate 
school-rooms.  When  these  108  buildings  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, they  will  afford  accommodation  to  14,120  children.  Of  the 
above  108  school-houses,  the  erection  of  34,  containing  48  school- 
rooms, was  sanctioned  during  the  year  1869.  The  names  of  these 
34  school-houses,  and  the  particulars  connected  with  them,  are  set 
forth  in  the  Appendix ; where  also  are  inserted  the  names  of  those 
vested  National  Schools  for  the  improvement  of  which  grants  were 
made  during  the  year  1869,  calling  for  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Works. 

6.  There  were  30  vested  schools  opened  during  the  year, 
towards'  the  erection  of  which  grants  had  been  made,  and  1 sus- 
pended school  re-opened;  there  was  also  1 struck-off  school 
restored  to  our  roll.  These  are  included  in  the  6,707  schools  in 
operation  on  the  31st  December,  1869,  and  their  names  will  be 
found  inserted  in  a list  in  the  Appendix. 

7.  The  number  of  schools  struck  off  our  roll,  during  the  year 
1869,  was  68.  Of  these,  57  had  been  previously  in  operation,  the 
remaining  11  being  merely  cases  in  which  grants  for  buildino-  were 
cancelled.  A list  of  the  schools  struck  off  is  given  in  the  Appendix, 
with  the  reasons  for  their  having  been  removed  from  our  roll. 

8.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  “ suspended  list”  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  69,  of  which  1 was  suspended  during  the  year 
1869.  Many  of  these  suspended  schools  are  from  time  to  time 
re-opened,  on  the  causes  for  their  suspension  being  removed. 
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9.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  number  of  National  Schools  Number  of 
in  operation,  together  with  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls,  operation1, 
as  specified  in  our  several  Reports,  to  the  31st  of  December,  a,*d  nuiub'er 

1 869  * 7 of  children 


No.  and  Date  of  Report. 

No.  of  Schools  in 
operation. 

No.  1, 

31st  December,  1833,  . 

789 

No.  2, 

31st  March 

1835, 

1,106 

No.  3, 

do. 

1836, 

1,181 

No.  4, 

do. 

1837, 

1,300 

No.  5, 

do. 

1838, 

1,384 

No.  6, 

31st  December,  1839,  . 

1,581 

No.  7, 

do. 

1840, 

1,978 

No.  8, 

do. 

1841, 

2,337 

No.  9, 

do. 

1842, 

2,721 

No.  10, 

do. 

1843, 

2,912 

No.  11, 

do. 

1844, 

3,153 

No.  12, 

do. 

1845, 

3,426 

No.  13, 

do. 

1846, 

No.  1-1, 

do. 

1847, 

3,825 

No.  15, 

do. 

1848, 

4,109 

No.  16, 

do. 

1849, 

4,321 

No.  17, 

do. 

1850, 

4,547 

No.  18, 

do. 

1851, 

4,704 

No.  19, 

do. 

1852, 

4,875 

No.  20, 

do. 

1853, 

5,023 

No.  21, 

do. 

1854, 

5,178 

No.  22, 

do. 

1 855, 

5,124 

No.  2.1, 

do. 

1856, 

5,245 

No.  24,, 

do. 

1857, 

5,337 

No.  25, 

do. 

1858, 

5,408 

No.  26, 

do. 

1859, 

5,4  96 

No.  27, 

do. 

1860, 

5,632 

No.  28, 

do. 

1861, 

5,830 

No.  29, 

do. 

1862, 

6,010 

No.  30, 

do. 

1863, 

6,163 

No.  31, 

do. 

1864, 

6,263 

No.  32, 

do. 

1865, 

6,372 

No.  33, 

do. 

1866, 

6,453 

No.  34, 

do. 

1867, 

6,520 

No.  35, 

do. 

1868, 

6,586 

No.  36, 

do. 

1869, 

6,707 

■aSKK}  107,042 
145,521 
153,707 
106,929 
169,548 
192,971 
232,560 
281,849 
319,792 
355,320 
395,550 
432,844 
456,410 
402,632 
507,469 
480,623 
511,239 

520.401 
544,604 
550,631 
551,110 
535,905 

31  Dec.,  560,134 
~ " r,}776,473* 

803,610 
806,510 
804,000 
803,364 
812,527 
840,569 

870.401 
922,084 
910,819 
913,198 
967,563 
991,335 


from  JH33 
to  1869. 


10.  The  number  of  applications  for  grants  to  new  schools  in  the  Appika- 
year  1869  was  227,  lo  19b  of  these  we  promised  the  required  ^amsfor 
assistance,  either  for  building  or  for  salaries  and  requisites.  The  S“ts 
remaining  31  applications  were  rejected  for  various  reasons  of^iw"1®- 
which  official  records  are  kept. 

11-  The  annexed  Tabular  Return  of  the  196  Schools  added  to  Return  of 
our  list  during  the  Year  1869,  shows  the  Number  in  each  Pro-  scl,0.°ls 
vince,  with  the  Nature  of  the  Aid  Granted.  arrange,] 

provinces. 

* In  this  year,  1857,  the  Commissioners  thought  it  desirable  to  ascertain  and 
record  the  total  number  of  children  appearing  on  the  rolls  within  the  entire  year 
Hence  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  children  in  the  above  table  for  year 
1857  and  subsequent  years,  as  compared  with  the  year  1856.  J 
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Province. 

Salary 

and 

Requisites. 

Towards  Building 
and  Furnishing 
Schools. 

Total.  | 

Ulster, 

70 

n 

81 

Munster,  . 

32 

27 

59  | 

Leinster, 

23 

Connaught, 

23 

7 

Total,  . 

148 

48* 

196 

N umber 
and  reli- 
gious deno- 
minations 
of  the  Pa- 
trons or 
Managers 
of  the  new 
schools 
added  in 

1B69. 


12  Of  the  196  schools  specified  in  the  preceding  Table,  195  are 
under  the  management  of  145  individuals,  several  having  more 
than  one  school  tinder  their  care.  The  following  Table  shows  the 


than  one  school  unaer  meu  ctu-c.  » „ ' . c i 

Number  of  these  schools  under  the  management  of  Patrons  of  each 
-distinguishing  lay  from  clerical: — 


o 

Religious  Denominations. 

Clerical. 

Lay. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Patrons. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 
Pwtrons. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 
Patrons. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Established  Church, 
Roman  Catholics,  . 
Presbyterians, _ 
Other  Persuasions, . 

Total, 

22 

81 

17 

4 

25 

112 

20 

4 

12 

5 

3 

1 

17 

12 

4 

1 

34 

86 

20 

5 

42 

124 

24 

5 

124 

161 

21 

34 

145 

195 

N umber  of 
Schools  in 
each  pro- 
vince, dis- 
tinguishing 
Operation, 
Building, 
and  Sus- 
pended 
Schools. 


—the  remaining  school  being  under  Poor  Law  Guardians. 

13.  The  following  Summary  exhibits  the  Total  Number^ of  Na- 
tional Schools  in  each  Province  on  the  31st  Decembei,  18b9, 
distinguishing  those  Schools  which  were  in  operation,  those  to 
which0  building  grants  had  been  promised,  and  those  upon  the 
suspended  list: — 

1 Summary., 


Province. 

Schools  in  , 
Operation  | 
List  on  31st  '; 
Deo.,  18C9.  | 

Schools  to  ! 
which  there  | 

outstanding 

Building 

Grants. 

Suspended.  1 

Total  1 
Number  of 
Schools  in 
connexion, 
on  the  31st 
Dec.,  18G9. 

Ulster, 

2,486 

28 

25 

j 2,539 

Munster, 

1,657 

103  1 

18 

1,778 

Leinster, 

1,500 

13  ' 

17 

1 ,530 

Connaught, 

1,064 

18 

r, 

9 

1,091 

Total,  . 

L . 

6,707 

162 

| 69 

1 6,938 

Number  of 


HI, 14.  At  the  termination  of  the  year  1869,  we  had  on  our 

* Tlmt  is,  48  schools  as  distinguished  from  school-houses , —there  being  sometimes 
two  schools,  male  and  female,  in  the  same  house. 
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list,  vested  either  in  Trustees  or  in  our  Board,  or  secured  by  bond, 
1,274  school-houses,  containing  1,943  rooms,  accommodating  dis- 
tinct schools.  The  number  of  these  schools  vested  in  trustees  was 
1,074:  the  number  vested  in  our  Board  in  its  corporate  capacity 
(including  145  assigned)  was  774:  the  number  for  which  we  held 
bonds  for  the  observance  of  our  rules  was  95. 

15.  The  following  Table  shows  the  counties  and  provinces  in 
which  the  vested  schools  and  houses  are  situated,  distinguishing 
the  number  held  under  each  kind  of  security : — 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Vested  School-houses  in  each 
County  and  Province,  with  the  Number  of  separate  Schools 
held  in  those  Houses. 


N 

3.  of  School-houses  Vested. 

No 

of  Separate  Schools  held  in 
Vested  Houses. 

Counties  and 
Provinces. 

Leased  to  Com- 
missioners. 

Assigned  to  Com- 
missioners. 

Leased  to  Trustees. 

Secured  by  Bond. 

Total. 

Leased  to  Com- 
missioners. 

Assigned  to  Com- 
missioners. 

Leased  to  Trustees. 

Secured  by  Bond. 

Total. 

Ulster  : 

18 

8 

2 

53 

32 

10 

33 

3 

78 

Armagh, 

8 

12 

2 

22 

14 

18 

4 

36 

Cavan,  . 

4 

5 

22 

31 

7 

10 

38 

55 

Donegal, 

36 

7 

46 

2 

91 

41 

7 

53 

2 

103 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 

9 

2 

24 

5 

40 

17 

2 

35 

7 

61 

9 

7 

16 

7 

39 

11 

7 

18 

7 

43 

Londonderry, 

10 

3 

22 

35 

16 

4 

32 

52 

Monaghan,  . 

10 

18 

2 

30 

12 

25 

2 

39 

Tyrone, 

24 

12 

33 

5 

74 

30 

is 

37 

6 

88 

Total, 

128 

44 

218 

25 

415 

180 

55 

289 

31 

555 

Munster  : 

Clare, 

18 

9 

24 

51 

29 

17 

41 

87 

39 

6 

91 

9 

145 

68 

10 

143 

i4 

235 

Kerry, 
Limerick,  . 

53 

6 

56 

7 

122 

78 

11 

96 

182 

17 

3 

24 

44 

30 

5 

42 

77 

Tipperary,  . 

11 

1 

30 

3 

45 

19 

1 

46 

4 

70 

Waterford,, 

4 

5 

8 

1 

18 

7 

8 

15 

2 

32 

Total,  . 

142 

30 

233 

20 

425 

231 

52 

383 

27 

693 

Leinster  : 

Carlow,  . . 

14 

5 

19 

23 

9 

32 

Dublin,  . 

8 

1 

14 

1 

24 

26 

26 

2 

56 

Kildare, 
Kilkenny,  . 

2 

15 

2 

19 

5 

23 

4 

32 

8 

14 

1 

23 

! 1 
10 

24 

1 

36 

7 

9 

16 

14 

24 

Longford,  . 

1 

11 

i 

o 

13 

2 

21 

2 

25 

Louth, 

1 

1-1 

17 

26 

4 

28 

3 

25 

4 

32 

7 

45 

6 

30 

Queen’s, 

3 

I 

7 

1 

12 

6 

2 

11 

1 

55 

Westmeath, 

19 

19 

35 

22 

Wexford,  . 

5 

10 

15 

9 

16 

35 

Wicklow,  . 

5 

4 

2 

11 

9 

5 

4 

18 

Total,  . 

42 

3 

156 

19 

220 

85 

6 

269 

33 

393 

Connaught: 

Galway, 

29 

4 

32 

65 

44 

8 

49 

101 

4 

3 

18 

2 

27 

5 

4 

22 

3 

34 

Mayo, 

43 

10 

18 

71 

56 

12 

24 

92 

16 

2 

14 

32 

21 

4 

21 

46 

Sligo, 

3 

3 

12 

1 

19 

7 

4 

17 

1 

29 

Total,  . 

95 

22 

94 

3 

214 

133 

32 

133 

4 

302 

Grand  Total, . 

407 

99 

701 

67 

1,274 

629 

145 

1,074 

95 

1,943 

11 

vested 

schools. 


Vested 
schools,  in 
countiesand 
provinces. 
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Schools  to 
be  vested. 


Number 

nou-vested 

To  till 
number  of 
Operation 
Schools  in 
each  pro- 
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10.  In  addition  to  the  preceding  vested  schools  on  our  list  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  there  were  grants  outstanding  for  the  erection 
of  18  school-houses,  to  accommodate  28  separate  schools,  the  leases 
for  which  had  not  then  been  executed.  . 

17.  The  number  of  non-vested  schools  in  connexion  with  ns  on 

the  31st  of  December,  1869,  was  4,961. 

JV. 18.  The  following  Table  shows  the  distribution  or  the 

Operation  Schools  according  to  the  several  Provinces,  with  the 
Pupils  in  attendance,  and  the  averages  for  each  School. 


the  total 
number 
of  pupils 
on  rolls. 

daily  at- 
tendance. 


lb 


Province. 

No.  of  Schools 
in  operation  on 
the  31st 
Dec.,  1869. 

Total  No.  of 
Pupils  on 
tho  Rolls  lor 
the  year  ending 
31st  Dec.,  1809. 

Average  daily 
attendance  for 
year  ending 
31st  December, 
1869. 

Ulster, . 
Munster, 
Leinster, 
Connaught,  . 

2,486 

1,657 

1,500 

1,064 

347,919 

207,093 

212,652 

163,071 

116,836 

111,016 

78,746 

51,962 

Total,  . 

6,707 

901,335 

358,560 

Average  per  ) 
School,  / 

- 

147-8 

535 

Schools 
•with  mixed 


V, — yy.  me  following  xauie  we  

from  which  returns  have  been  received  exhibiting  a mixed  attend- 
ance of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Pupils,  for  the  yeais  lo  , 
18G7,  1868,  and  1869:— 


186G.  1867. 

1868. 

•1859. 

Ulster, 

83-3  83-9 

83-2 

82-5 

Munster, 

37-6  40-5 

40-1  ' 

403 

Leinster, 

47-6  48-0 

48-5 

46‘9 

Connaught, 

48-1  50-5 

48’9 

47'0 

).  Striking  these 

per-centages  for  the 

whole  of  Ireland. 

the  numbers  for 

these  years  to  be  respectively— 

59-3,  58-6. 


Reii-ioua  21.  Ill  the  following  Tabi.e  we  give  the  Relibiotjs  Denominations 
denomiiia-  0f  the  991,335  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  National  Schools,  loi 

pu“ls“oa  the  year  1869.  ■ 




Religious  Denominations. 

Total  Number 
of  Pupils 
returned 
for  Y ear 
ended 

Dec.  31,  1869. 

Provinces  and 
Counties. 

Established 

Church. 

Roman 

Catholic. 

?rosb>‘torian 

Other 

Persuasions. 

ULSTER : 
Antrim,  ■ . 
Armagh,  . 
Cavan, 

Donegal,  . 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry,  . 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 

15,070 

8,073 

2,526 

4,082 

8,517 

4,601 

3,902 

2,198 

7,702 

23,278 
17,619 
27,078 
30,022 
18,181 
9,712 
1 2,562 
17,411 
22,913 

48,795 

5,756 

976 

;4,26G 

25,915 

203 

10  257 
5,734 
7,867 

2,518 

1,055 

90 

212 

808 

135 

389 

29 

467 

89,661 

32,503 

30,670 

38,582 

53,421 

14,651 

27,110 

22,372 

38,949 

Total,  . 

56,67! 

1 78.776 

106,769 

5,703 

347,919 

[continued. 
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Table  showing  the  Religious  Denominations,  &c. — continued . 
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Religious  Denominations. 

Total  Number 

Provinces  and 
Counties. 

Established 

Church. 

Roman 

Catholic. 

’rcsbvterian 

Other 

’ersuasions. 

of  Pupils 
returned 
for  Year 

Dec.  31,  1809. 

Munster  : 

Clare, 

233 

29,278 

8 

29,519 

Cork, 

2,49C 

94,039 

337 

319 

97,191 

Kerry, 

379 

42,778 

6 

7 

43,170 

Limerick,  . 

817 

38,430 

88 

89 

39,424 

Tipperary, 

801 

40,703 

68 

49 

41,621 

Waterford, 

293 

15,750 

72 

53 

16,168 

Total,  . 

5,019 

260,978 

579 

517 

267,093 

Leinster: 

Carlow, 

Dublin, 

134 

8,176 

8 

8,318 

2,409 

51,011 

504 

213 

54,137 

Kildare,  . 

387 

13,149 

83 

43 

1 3,662 

Kilkenny,  . . 

King’s, 
Longford,  . 

453 

20,270 

21 

■ 20,744 

547 

13,186 

55 

13 

13,801 

434 

12,815 

78 

10 

13,337 

Louth, 

256 

13,856 

146 

10 

14,268 

Meath, 

591 

16,177 

54 

9 

1 6,824 

Queen’s,  . 
Westmeath, 

445 

12,583 

14 

4 

13,046 

317 

14,610 

12 

1 

14,940 

Wexford,  . 

285 

16,897 

26 

20 

17,228 

Wicklow,  . 

528 

11,802 

4 

13 

12,347 

Total,  . 

6,786 

204,532 

997 

337 

212,652 

Connaught : 

Galway,  . 

493 

40,944 

110 

35 

41,582 

Leitrim, 

1,980 

21,727 

59 

50 

23,81$ 

Mavo, 

669 

43,331 

159 

5 

44,164 

Roscommon, 

415 

31,767 

27 

32,209 

Sligo, 

885 

20,779 

131 

105 

21,900 

Total,  . 

4,442 

158,548 

486 

195 

163,671 

Ulster,  . 

56,671 

178,770 

106,769 

5,703 

347,919 

Munster,  . 

5,019 

260,978 

579 

517 

267,093 

Leinster,  . 

6,786 

204,532 

997 

337 

212,652 

Connaught, 

4,442 

158,548 

4S6 

195 

163,671 

Grand  Total, 

72,918 

802,834 

108,831 

6,752 

991,335 

Per-centage,  . 

7-36 

80-98 

10-98 

0-68 

— 

22.  At  pages  14  and  15  we  give  a Table  showing  the  Religious 
Denominations  of  the  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  those  Schools  from 
which  returns  have  been  received  exhibiting  a mixed  attendance 
of  Protestant  and  Homan  Catholic  Pupils,  for  the  year  1869. 
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number  of 
pupils  in 
mixed 
schools. 
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Table  showing  the  Religious 


Denominations  of  the  PuriLS  on  the  Rolls 
Mixed  Attendance  of  Protestants 


Counties 

and 

Provinces. 

Total 
No.  of 

U nder  Protestant  Teaohers. 

Under 

Mixed 

Schools. 

No.  of  | 
chools. 

E.C.  I 

R.C.  | 

Pres. 

Others,  j 

Total. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

E.C. 

Ulster. 

Antrim, 
Armagh, 
Cavan,  . 
Donegal, 
Down,  . 
Fermanagh,  . 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan,  . 
Tyrone, 

380 

168 

187 

259 

272 

117 

208 

136 

289 

300 

102 

24 
109 
180 

25 
136 

41 

127 

1,108 

6,365 

924 

2,656 

5,970 

1,738 

2,974 

1,337 

4,601 

4,900 
2,362 
1 ,098 
5,022 
3,369 
659 
3,303 
1,669 
3,758 

34,045 

4,686 

654 

3,271 

17,680 

99 

8,065 

1,736 

5,522 

1,581 

772 

77 

184 

524 

20 

283 

2 

362 

51,634 

14,185 

2,753 

11,133 

27,543 

2,516 

14,625 

4,744 

14,243 

66 

57 

158 

147 

83 

89 

65 

93 

155 

398 

724 

1,214 

1,251 

903 

2,459 

451 

696 

2,323 

Total,  . . 1 

2,016 

1,044 

37,673 

26,140 

75,758 

3,805 

143,376 

913 

10,419 

Munster. 
Clare,  . 

Cork,  . 

Kerry,  . 

Limerick, 
Tipperary, 
Waterford,  . 

Total,  . 

Leinster. 
Carlow,  . . 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

King’s, . 

Longford, 

Louth,  . 

Meath,  . 

Queen’s, 
Westmeath,  . 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 

Total,  . 

Connaught. 
Galway,  , 

Leitrim,  . 

Mayo,  . 
Roscommon,  . 
Sligo,  . 

Total,  . 

60 

243 

96 

88 

133 

40 

10 

1 

4 

444 

9 

96 

77 

214 

100 

10 

217 

33 

6 

26 

11 

37 

689 

109 

150 

337 

60 

227 

95 

83 

125 

35 

207 

'903 

331 

286 

478 

104 

660 

17 

626 

541 

44 

74 

1,285 

625 

2,309 

33 

85 

57 
56 
60 
53 
31 
88 

58 
52 
68 
51 

9 

3 

4 

3 

4 
3 
3 
1 
3 

617 

104 

48 

107 

101 

54 

68 

145 

92 

34 

84 

155 

120 

116 

52 

121 

284 

191 

100 

173 

2 

93 

104 

28 

4 

29 

27 

19 

31 

1 

4 

2 

3 

66 

25 

4 

6 

c£  cl  2 ^ c5  ‘M  § c5'cn  >->  1 

1 

33 

54 
52 
51 

49 

28 

82 

55 
49 
66 
45 

134 

274 

195 

168 

262 

195 

95 

318 

233 

145 

206 

264 

692 

37 

1,454 

1,407 

252 

101 

3,214 

61.9 

2,489 

90 

120 

106 

83 

96 

2 

18 

7 

2 

6 

1 

871 

191 

80 

177 

59 

1,055 

198 

155 

213 

4 

44 

100 

71 

5 

4 

5 

36 

69 

1,974 

494 

235 

497 

85 

101 

98 

80 

89 

367 

892 

394 

281 

581 

495 

1 

35 

1,320 

1,680 

219 

50 

3,269 

453 

2,515 

Ulster, 

1 2,016 

1,044 

37,673 

26,140 

75,758 

3,805 

143,376 

913 

10,419 

Munster,  . 

660 

17 

626 

541 

44 

74 

1,285 

625 

2,309 

Leinster,  . 

692 

37 

1,454 

1,407 

252 

101 

3,214 

619 

2,489 

Connaught, 

495 

35 

1,320 

1,680 

219 

50 

3,269 

453 

2,515 

Grand  Total 

3,863 

1,133 

41,073 

29,768 

76,273 

4,030 

151,144 

2,610 

17,732 
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of  3,863  Schools  from  which  Returns  have  been  received,  exhibiting  a 
and  Roman  Catholics,  for  the  year  1869. 


Roman  Catholic  Teachers. 

Under  Principals  of  ono  Denomination,  and 
A ssistants  of  the  other. 

Counties 

K f 

Provinces. 

R.C. 

Pres, 

Others. 

Total. 

Schools 

E.C. 

R.C. 

Others. 

Ulster. 

9,970 

1,143 

'28 

11,539 

14 

1,362 

740 

2,480 

267 

4,849 

Antrim. 

9,010 

288 

11 

10.033 

9 

758 

665 

627 

119 

2,169 

Armagh. 

18.902 

223 

4 

20,343 

5 

144 

616 

96 

- 

856 

Cavan. 

18,124 

769 

19 

20,163 

3 

74 

471 

22 

3 

570 

Donegal. 

11,15.9 

1,033 

37 

13,132 

9 

406 

500 

972 

71 

1,949 

Down. 

8,288 

10 

10,810 

3 

265 

10 

49 

61 

385 

Fermanagh. 

7,004 

805 

24 

8,284 

7 

330 

257 

581 

60 

1,228 

Londonderry. 

12,903 

733 

13 

14,345 

2 

107 

24 

109 

14 

254 

Monaghan. 

14,702 

1,637 

54 

18,776 

7 

344 

435 

415 

28 

1,222 

1 yrone. 

110,122 

6,684 

200 

127,425 

59 

3,790 

3,718 

5,351 

623 

13,482 

Munster. 

9,298 

8 

9,513 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Clare. 

37,643 

36 

9 

38,491 

6 

640 

1,549 

51 

142 

2,382 

Cork. 

16,807 

6 

2 

17,146 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

Kerry. 

15,092 

15 

14 

15,407 

3 

358 

68 

40 

47 

513 

Limerick. 

16,429 

27 

1 

16.935 

4 

192 

514 

35 

11 

752 

1 ipperary. 

5,663 

18 

- 

5,785 

5 

189 

894 

54 

53 

1,190 

W aterford. 

100,832 

no 

26 

103,277 

18 

1,379 

3,025 

180 

253 

4,837 

Leinster. 

3,864 

8 

4,006 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Carlow. 

9,686 

11 

5 

9,976 

22 

1,302 

5,008 

260 

98 

6,668 

Dublin. 

21 

4 

7,914 

2 

88 

65 

34 

14 

201 

Kildare. 

6'201 

1 

6,370 

3 

132 

52 

16 

_ 

200 

Kilkenny. 

6,655 

14 

6,931 

3 

133 

80 

12 

9 

234 

King’s. 

e;63o 

6 

10 

6,841 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Longford. 

4,586 

9 

4,690 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Louth. 

7,850 

22 

1 

8,191 

2 

47 

271 

- 

1 

319 

Meath. 

7,958 

11 

4 

8,206 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Queen  s. 

6*037 

8 

1 

6,191 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

YV  estmeath. 

21 

7 

7,433 

1 

45 

7 

3 

7 

62 

Wexford. 

5,806 

1 

2 

6,073 

3 

58 

291 

- 

- 

349 

Wicklow. 

80,166 

125 

« 

82,822 

36 

1,805 

5,774 

325 

129 

8,033 

Connaught. 

13,063 

30 

13,460 

3 

125 

58 

62 

30 

275 

Galway. 

13,311 

14,248 

1 

20 

144 

- 

- 

164 

Leitrim. 

16,593 

49 

17,036 

1 

2 

91 

- 

- 

93 

Mayo. 

13,221 

27 

13,529 

1 

54 

157 

- 

- 

211 

Roscommon. 

14,541 

23 

15 

15,160 

1 

71 

3 

21 

32 

127 

Sligo. 

70,759 

144 

15 

73,433 

7 

272 

453 

83 

62 

870 

110,122 

6,684 

200 

127,425 

59 

3,790 

3,718 

5,351 

623 

13,482 

Ulster. 

100,832 

110 

26 

103,277 

18 

1,379 

3,025 

180 

253 

4,837 

Munster. 

80,166 

125 

42 

82,822 

36 

1,805 

5,774 

325 

129 

8,033 

Leinster. 

70,759 

144 

15 

73,433 

7 

272 

453 

83 

62 

870 

Connaught. 

361,879 

7,063 

283 

386,957 

120 

7,246 

12,970 

5,939 

1,067 

27,222 

Grand  Total. 
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Average 
number  of 
Protestant 
and  Roman 
Catholic 
pupils  in 
mixed 
schools. 


23  The  following  analysis  shows  the  average  number  of  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  Pupils  in  each  of  the  mixed  Schools 


A. — Under  Protestant  Teachers. 


Ulster, 
Munster,  . 
Leinster,  . 
Connaught, 


Mixed  Schools.  Protestant  Pupils.  R.  C.  Pupils. 


] 044  11*2  3 25  0 

17  43-8  31'8 

37  488  38-0 

35  45-4  48-0 


B.— Under  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Teachers  conjointly. 


Ulster, 
Munster,  . 
Leinster,  . 
Connaught, 


Mixed  Schools.  Protestant  Pupils.  R.  C.  Pupils. 


59  165-5  630 

18  100-7  168*0 

36  6-2-7  160-4 

7 59-6  64-7 


C. — Under  Roman  Catholic  Teacliers. 


Mixed  Schools. 

Protestant  Pupils. 

R.  C.  Pupils. 

Ulster, 

913 

18-9 

120-6 

Munster,  . 

625 

3-9 

161*3 

Leinster,  . 

619 

4-3 

129-5 

Connaught, 

453 

5’9 

156"2 

24.  The  following  summary  shows  how  the  Protestant  pupils 
in  mixed  National  schools  are  distributed: — 

121,376  mixing  with  29,768  Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  1,133  schools, 
taught  exclusively  by  Protestant  teachers ; giving  to  each  school 
an  average  of  107-1  Protestant,  and  26-3  Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

14,252  mixing  with  12,970  Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  120  schools, 
taught  conjointly  by  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  teachers; 
giving  to  each  school  an  average  of  118-8  Protestant,  and  108-1 
Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

25,078  mixing  with  361,879  Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  2,610  schools, 
tan  "lit  exclusively  by  Roman  Catholic  teachers ; giving  to  each 
school  an  average  of  ,9  6 Protestant,  and  138-6  Roman  Catholic 
pupils. 


[Table. 
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25.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  Religious  Denominations  of  Pupils 
on  Rolls  of  Unhixed  Schools  for  year  ended  31st  December,  1869. 


Total 

Number 

U ml  or  P 

otestant 

Teacher 

Under 

Catholic 

Homan 

Counties  and 

Schools. 

No.  of  Pupils. — 

Protestants. 

Number  1 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

PllOVINCES. 

Unmixcd 

Schools. 

E.  C. 

r,“. 

Others. 

Total. 

of  1 
Schools. 

R.  C. 

Ulster. 
Antrim, 
Armagh,  . 
Cavan, 

Donegal,  . 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 

120 

27 

61 

so 

81 

6 

21 

17 

36 

95 

5 

3 

61 

2 

8 

7 

2,202 

226 

244 

101 

1,238 

139 

147 

58 

434 

11,127 

loo 

3 

204 

6,230 

2 

806 

156 

293 

642 

153 

6 

176 

44 

22 

23 

13,971 

534 

256 

311 

7,644 

185 

975 

214 

750 

25 

56 

55 

20 

i i 

14 

29 

7,668 

5,582 

6,462 

6,405 

3,153 

755 

1,998 

2,815 

3,958 

Total, 

427 

189 

4,789 

18,976 

1,075 

24,840 

238 

38,796 

Munster. 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry,  . • 

Limerick,  . 
Tipperary,  . 
Waterford, 

140 

024 

1S5 

132 

148 

78 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

26 

509 

39 

77 

54 

245 

14 2 
5 
17 

26 

896 

44 

94 

54 

139 

313 

154 

131 

147 

78 

19,980 

54,733 

25,871 

23,260 

23,527 

9,193 

Total, 

977 

15 

705 

245 

164 

1,114 

962 

156,564 

Leinster. 

Carlow, 

Dublin,  . 
Kildare, 
Kilkenny  . 
King’s, 

Longford,  . 
Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s, 
Westmeath, 
Wexford,  . 
Wicklow,  . 

28 

144 

45 

110 

40 

42 

56 

79 

34 

79 

80 
45 

6 

1 

3 
2 

4 
1 

216 

105 

45 

138 

107 

158 

67 

80 

122 

129 

45 

118 

1 

44 

10 

11 

389 

105 

45 

183 

235 

159 

69 

80 

133 

28 

138 

45 

108 

39 

39 

54 

75 

33 

77 

80 

42 

4,312 

36,162 

5,270 

13,901 

6.399 
6,064 
8,986 
7,865 
4,492 

8.400 
9,689 
5,612 

Total, 

782 

24 

1,038 

295 

65 

1,398 

758 

117,152 

Connaught. 

Galway, 

Leitrim, 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

186 

59 

151 

111 

37 

1 

4 

1 

1 

197 

82 

56 

14 

10 

16 

46 

22 

14 

243 

92 

94 

185 

55 

150 

111 

36 

27,764 

7,187 

26,449 

18,234 

6,022 

Total, 

544 

7 

335 

40 

68 

443 

537 

85,656 

Ulster,  . 

427 

189 

4,789 

18,976 

1,075 

24,840 

238 

38,796 

Munster,  . 

977 

15 

705 

. 245 

164 

1,114 

962 

156,564 

Leinster, 

782 

24 

1,038 

295 

65 

1,398 

758 

117,152 

Connaught, 

544 

7 

335 

40 

68 

443 

537 

85,656 

Grand  Total,  . 

2,730 

235 

6,867 

19,556 

1,372 

27,795 

2,495 

398,168 

Not,,.— There  arc  two  gaol  schools  with  an  unmixed  attendance  of  40  Roman  Catholic  popils,  under  Protectant 
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26.  In  our  Reports  for  the  years  1866  and  1867,  we  entered 
at  some  length  into  the  question  of  the  success  of  the  system  as  a 
mixed  system  of  secular  instruction.  This  year — as  last  year  we 
consider  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  publish  the  tables  bearing 
upon  this  subject.  They  exhibit  a scarcely  appreciable  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  schools  (V.  20)  with  a mixed  attendance,  but  the 
number  of  mixed  schools  was  actually  greater  in  1869  than  in 
1868  by  26.  The  unmixed  schools,  however,  increased  in  a still 
greater  ratio,  amounting  to  106,  hence  the  slight  decrease  (•  <) 
in  the  per-centage.  Some  of  these  last  have  been  established  in 
localities  where  two  denominations  do  not  at  present  prevail. 

Literary  VI. — 27.  We  have  received  returns  showing,  as  in  the  subjoined 

cation  of  Table,  the  literary  proficiency  of  732,102  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls 
pupils.  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1869. 


Provinces  and 
Counties. 

I. 

Book. 

II. 

Book. 

n. 

Book. 

IV.  and 
Books. 

Total. 

Ulster. 

59,958 

Antrim,  .... 

25,537 

19,759 

11,032 

3,630 

Armagh,  .... 

10,360 

7,649 

3,919 

1,356 

23,284 

Cavan,  .... 

8,763 

8,548 

4,000 

1,333 

22,644 

1 2,874 

9,112 

4,064 

1,571 

27,621 

Down,  .... 

Fermanagh, 

16,013 

13,311 

6,746 

2,611 

38,681 

4,328 

4,204 

1,916 

481 

10,929 

Londonderry,  . 

7,698 

6,797 

3,703 

1,555 

19,753 

Monaghan, 

6,404 

6,189 

2,968 

1,053 

16,614 

Tyrone,  .... 

12,016 

9,558 

4,871 

1,633 

2S,078 

Total, 

103,993 

85,127 

43,219 

15,223 

247,562 

Munster. 

Clare 

7,906 

8,629 

4,872 

2,049 

23,456 

Cork,  .... 

29,268 

26,206 

13,439 

7,060 

75,973 

Kerry,  .... 

13,024 

11,436 

6,380 

3,126 

33,966 

Limerick,  .... 

10,572 

10,100 

5,224 

3,710 

29,606 

Tipperary, 

11,431 

1 1,271 

5,910 

2,949 

31,561 

Waterford, 

5,445 

4,139 

2,025 

916 

12,525 

Total, 

77,646 

71,781 

37,850 

19,810 

207,087 

Leinster. 

Carlow,  .... 

2,874 

2,357 

1,137 

443 

6,811 

Dublin,  . 

18,486 

10,241 

4,865 

2,608 

36,200 

Kildare,  . . . . 

4,722 

3,458 

1,703 

884 

10,767 

Kilkenny,  .... 

6,617 

5,648 

2,768 

1,488 

16,521 

King’s,  . 

4,598 

3,512 

1,570 

54  2 

10,222 

Longford, 

4,777 

3,346 

1,428 

662 

10,213 

Louth,  . . . . 

5,003 

3,383 

1,422 

416 

10,224 

Meath 

5,096 

4,453 

2,255 

1,297 

13,101 

Queen’s,  . 

' 4,143 

3,454 

1,509 

741 

9,847 

Westmeath, 

4,343 

4,344 

2,029 

754 

11,470 

Wexford, . 

5,697 

4,447 

2,393 

1,130 

13,667 

Wicklow,  . 

3,988 

3,266 

1,610 

806 

9,670 

Total, 

70,344 

51,909 

24,689 

11,771 

158,713 

[continued  i 
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Table  showing  the  Classification  of  the  Pupils — continued. 


Provinces  and 
Counties. 

1. 

Book. 

II. 

Boob. 

III. 

Book. 

IV.  and 
higher 

Total. 

Connaught. 

Gahvay 

Leitrim,  .... 
Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo,  .... 

13,755 

7,789 

13,228 

9,529 

6,649 

10,054 

7,071 

10,785 

8,775 

5,841 

4,776 

2,691 

4,741 

3,848 

2,612 

1,647 

947 

1,370 

1,600 

1,032 

30,232 

18,498 

30,124 

23,752 

16,134 

Total, 

50,950 

42,526 

18,668 

6,596 

118,740 

Ulster,  .... 
Munster,  .... 
Leinster, 

Connaught, 

103,993 

77,646 

70,344 

50,950 

85,127 

71,781 

51,909 

42,526 

43,219 

37,850 

24,689 

18,668 

15,223 

19,810 

11,771 

6,596 

247,562 

207,087 

158,713 

118,740 

Grand  Total, 

302,933 

251,343 

124,426 

53,400 

732,102 

Per-centage, 

41-4 

343 

17- 

7-3 

- 

VII — 28.  The  total  amount  of  salaries,  premiums,  gratuities,  and  Total 

allowances  paid  by  ns  in  1869  to  the  Principal  Teachers,  Assistants,  X!«‘ 
Monitors,  and  Workmistresses  in  National  Schools — including  gratuities, 
the  Central  and  other  Model  Schools,  and  the  payments  to  ^gpai  in 
Organizing  Teachers — was  £273,275  85.  Id.  This  suin  includes 
£47274  Is.  4d.,  school  fees,  apportioned  to  Teachers  in  Model 
Schools.  The  details  for  each  species  of  service  are  given  in  our 
Financial  Statement,  hereto  appended. 

VIII.— 29.  The  amount  received  for  hooks,  school  requisites,  and  Sale^stock 
apparatus,  sold  at  reduced  prices  to  National  Schools  in  the  year  1 
1869,  was  £17,623  15.9.  4 d.  The  number  of  orders  was  11,789; 
and  the  average  amount  of  each  order,  £1  9s.  10f<7. 


30.  The  value  of  the  grants  of  requisites  and  apparatus  given  Free  stock 
as  Free  Stock  to  National  Schools  in  1869,  was  £2,657  1 1 s.  Requisites. 
The  number  of  grants  was  633,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
annexed. 


219  Grants  to  Ordinary  National  Schools,  in- 
cluding outstanding  Grants  from  previous 
year, 

1 03  Grants  to  Model  Schools,  . ... 


100  „ 

Pupil-teachers  and  Monitors, 
Teachers  in  Training,  &c.,  . 

23  „ 

34  „ 

Schools  under  Organization, 

41  „ 

Agricultural  Schools,  . 

81  Grants 

of  Music  Requisites, 

32  ,, 

, 033 

of  Drawing  Requisites, 

£ s.  d. 

992  17  10 
506  15  6 
248  1 1 6 

495  6 1 
149  7 5 
84  9 4 

81  0 0 
99  9 4 


<£2,657  17  0 
B 2 
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beron-h™"  — ^1.  num^>er  °1  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  our  Model 

(iren  on  the  School's  in  Marlborough-street  upon  the  31st  of  December,  1869, 
Central4*16  was — ma^es>  972;  females,  535;  infants,  363;  making  a total  of 
Model1  1,870.  This  number  includes  230  males  in  Night  School. 

Schools  on 

1 8o9,  with  32.  The  religious  denominations  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls 
their  reii-^  0f  the  Model  Schools,  Marlborougli-street,  at  the  end  of  the  past 
minations.0"  year,  are  specified  in  the  following  return : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Established  Church,  . 

329 

164 

99 

592 

ltoman  Catholics, 

533 

296 

209 

1,038 

Presbyterians, 

84 

50 

39 

173 

Other  Persuasions, 

26 

20 

16 

62 

Jews,  . 

- 

5 

- 

5 

Total,  . 

972 

535 

363 

1,870 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  at  the  corresponding  period 
of  1868  was  2,057. 


Teachers" f — ^3.  tr:l'ned  during  the  year,  and  supported  at  the 

trainedTn  public  expense,  293  Teachers,  of  whom  153  were  males,  and  140 
1869.  females.  We  also  trained,  for  the  office  of  Teacher,  6 persons 
who  supported  themselves  during  their  attendance  at  the  Model 
Schools.  The  total  number  trained  in  1869  was  299.  Of  the  293 
Teachers  trained  during  the  year,  62  were  of  the  Established 
Church,  149  were  Roman  Catholics,  75  were  Presbyterians,  and  7 
were  of  other  persuasions.  The  total  number  of  male  and  female 
teachers  trained  from  the  commencement  of  our  proceedings  to  the 
31st  December,  1869,  is  8,394.  We  do  not  include  in  this  last 
number  those  Teachers  who,  at  the  time  of  their  training,  were 
unconnected  with  National  Schools. 

Navigation  34.  Besides  the  Teachers  trained  in  the  ordinary  courses  of 
teacieis.  literature,  science,  and  school-keeping,  during  the  past  year,  we 
caused  an  additional  number  of  Teachers  to  be  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  Navigation  and  the  use  of  nautical  instruments.  In 
admitting  Teachers  to  this  department,  we  select  those  only  who 
are  possessed  of  the  attainments  necessary  to  profit  by  the  special 
instruction  given,  and  whose  schools  are  the  most  favourably 
situated  for  the  introduction  of  this  branch  of  education. 

Training de-  35.  The  establishments  in  which  the  Teachers,  both  male  and 
payments,  female,  attending  at  our  Training  Institution,  are  boarded  and 
lodged,  continue  to  be  efficiently  conducted.  The  inmates  have 
been  distinguished,  as  heretofore,  for  the  general  correctness  of 
their  conduct,  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline,  for  the 
exercise  of  kindly  feeling  towards  each  other,  and  for  the  careful 
observance  of  their  religious  duties. 


Number  of  XI. — 36.  We  had  in  our  service  at  the  end  of  the  year  1869, 
Board’s* ser-  d,305  Principal  Teachers,  2,311  Assistants,  and  373  Junior  Lite- 
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rary  and  Industrial  Assistants,  making,  in  the  whole,  8,989 — vice  at  end 
of  whom  3,440  are  trained.  We  also  had  in  our  service,  at  the of  1869, 
same  period,  386  Workmistresses  and  Teachers  of  the  higher 
industrial  branches. 


37.  The  following  Table  shows  the  Number  of  Teachers  of  each 
Grade : — 


Prin 

ipals. 

Assistants. 

Junior 

Assistants. 

Work- 
in  istresses 
and  Indus- 
trial Teachers. 

Class. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fomales. 

I1 

118 

72 

6 

3 

l2 

135 

95 

7 

8 

l3 

261 

128 

25 

28 

2> 

664 

346 

29 

87 

22 

696 

387 

45 

108 

31 

1,459 

630 

238 

623 

3s 

570 

255 

131 

369 

Probationers,  . 

319 

170 

227 

377 

373 

Total, 

4,222 

2,083 

708 

1,603 

373 

386 

6,305* 

2,311* 

38.  The  number  of  Paid  Monitors  in  our  service  in  Ordinary  Number  of 
National  Schools  was  3,944 : First  Class,  157;  Senior,  3,230 ; and  Paid.Moni- 
Junior,  557.  bSS. 

service. 


39.  The  following  Table  distinguishes  the  Males  from  the  Fe- 
males, and  shows  the  number  of  each  grade  in  each  year  of  service : — 


Year  of  Service. 

First  Class. 

Senior. 

Junior. 

Male,. 

Females. 

Males. 

Female,. 

Males. 

Female,. 

1 st  year, 

10 

63 

510 

670 

124 

125 

2nd  „ 

6 

78 

376 

538 

94 

103 

3rd  „ 

227 

394 

45 

66 

4 th  „ 

161 

354 

Total, 

16 

141 

1,274 

1,956 

263 

294 

157 

3,230 

557 

t 

— 

—> 

3,944 

40.  The  number  of  Teachers  in  receipt  of  Good  Service  Salary  Number  of 
at  end  of  year  1869,  was  563;  of  whom  410  were  males,  and  153  Teachers  in 
females.  " r^ceiF^of 


Good  Ser- 
Yico  salary. 


* This  number  is  exclusive  of  the  Teachers  in  Prison  Schools,  Lunatic  Asylum 
Schools,  and  Workhouse  Schools,  in  connexion  with  us;  and  also,  of  the  Lay 
Teachers  in  Convent  Schools — the  former  not  being  paid  by  our  Board,  and  the  latter 
being  paid  according  to  the  average  daily  attendance  in  their  respective  schools. 
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41.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  number  in  each  Class,  and 
term  of  Service  completed  since  first  classed. 


Class. 

Males. 

Females. 

8 Years. 

17  Years. 

8 Years. 

12  Years. 

17  Years. 

Ill1  . 

13 

14 

24 

3 

2 

4 

II2  . 

1 

10 

28 

1 

7 

6 

II1  . 

6 

44 

58 

3 

10 

15 

I3  . 

5 

19 

57 

4 

10 

17 

I2  . 

3 

15 

47 

2 

9 

27 

I1  . 

o 

19 

45 

1 

12 

20 

Total, 

30 

121 

259 

14 

50 

89 

410 

153 

' 

> 

563 

, 42.  In  our  “ Rules  and  Regulations,” published  in  the  Appendix, 

•a'lLSs'&c.  we  give  the  scales  of  salaries  allowed  to  the  several  grades  ot 
Teachers  in  connexion  with  us ; also,  the  various  gratuities  awarded 
for  special  services  rendered  by  the  Teachers  in  the  training  and 
instruction  of  their  pupils.  These  special  gratuities  are  conferred 
on  a large  number  of  the  Teachers,  and  have  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  whole  body  to  increased  energy  and  devotion  in 
the  discharge  of  their  school  duties. 

XII. — 43.  The  following  Table  exhibits,  in  counties  and  pro- 
SStntTrf  vinces ,’  the  amount  of  local  emoluments  received  in  aid  of  salaries 
Teachers.  0f  toiicli el’s  of  National  Schools  (excluding  Workhouse  Schools, 
Prison  Schools,  Lunatic  Asylum  Schools,  and  Closed  or  Suspended 
Schools)  during  the  year  1869,  with  the  average  for  each  school, 
and  for  each  pupil  in  daily  average  attendance. 


[Table. 
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Amount  of  Local  Emoluments  received  in  aid  of  Salaries  of 
Teachers  of  National  Schools  in  1869. 


Provinces 
and  Counties. 

Payments  by 
Pupils. 

Subscriptions, 

Total. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Averago 
per  School. 

Average 

Pupil. 

Ulster: 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

5. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

i. 

£ 

3.  d. 

s. 

d. 

6,366 

10 

7 

845 

11 

7,212 

2 

2 

496 

28,942 

14 

10  9^ 

4 lit 

1,592 

0 

11 

787 

17 

7 

2,379 

J 8 

6 

195 

10,833 

12 

4 1 

4 

14 

686 

3 

4 

123 

8 

4 

809 

11 

8 

245 

9,845 

3 

6 1 

1 

n 

1,126 

16 

3 

460 

19 

4 

1,587 

15 

7 

313 

12,020 

5 

1 5£ 

2 

H 

4,337 

13 

1 

871 

14 

11 

5,209 

8 

0 

355 

19,486 

14 

13  55 

5 

4 

505 

3 

10 

66 

12 

0 

571 

15 

10 

124 

4,690 

4 

12  2f 

2 

6* 

1.629 

7 

6 

1,424 

15 

4 

3,054 

10 

228 

9,698 

13 

7 10| 

798 

16 

9 

248 

9 

11 

1,047 

6 

8 

150 

6,867 

6 

19  8 

3 

Tyrone, . 

1,579 

7 

4 

692 

8 

4 

2,271 

15 

8 

323 

12,589 

7 

0 8 

3 

Total, 

18,621 

19 

7 

5,521 

17 

4 

24,143 

16  11 

2,429 

114,970 

9 

18  9?, 

4 

2i 

Munster  : 

1,425 

13 

0 

88 

5 

0 

1,513 

18 

0 

192 

10,943 

7 

18  8} 

2 

5,318 

11 

6 

648 

13 

5,967 

4 

9 

550 

40,303 

10 

17  0 

2 

Hi 

1,646 

12 

1 

245 

8 

9 

1,892 

0 

10 

245 

17,722 

7 

14  5A 

2 

H 

2,693 

17 

8 

433 

18 

4 

3,127 

16 

C 

214 

16,077 

14 

12  1 

3 

10 

2,507 

0 

9 

481 

0 

1 

2,988 

0 

10 

271 

15,584 

11 

0 6.j 

3 

10 

Waterford, 

1,026 

8 

4 

364 

18 

11 

1,391 

7 

3 

114 

6,585 

12 

4 0* 

4 

at 

Total, 

14,618 

3 

4 

2,262 

4 

4 

16,880 

7 

8 

1,586 

107,214 

10 

12  10t 

3 1} 

Leinster: 

296 

3 

9 

23 

10 

0 

319 

13 

2 

63 

3,343 

5 

i Sf 

1 

10J 

Dublin, . 

2,700 

14 

11 

1,250 

17 

4 

3.951 

12 

£ 

221 

19,084 

17 

17  7j 

4 

if 

769 

11 

8 

131 

10 

C 

901 

1 

£ 

100 

5,173 

9 

0 21, 

3 

6 

Kilkenny, 

. 892 

17 

C 

259 

19 

1(1 

1,152 

16 

10 

162 

8,123 

7 

2 35 

10 

703 

1 

C 

114 

10 

c 

817 

11 

C 

98 

4,863 

8 

6 10 

3 

41 

273 

12 

9 

96 

0 

c 

369 

12 

2 

93 

4,360 

3 

19  55 

1 

“t 

623 

0 

1! 

166 

0 

0 

789 

0 

11 

85 

4,636 

9 

3 

4 

735 

5 

326 

1 

0 

1,061 

16 

6 

163 

6,254 

6 

10  34 

3 

45 

Queen’s, 

540 

17 

5 

228 

5 

c 

769 

2 

5 

89 

4,523 

8 

12  10 

3 

45- 

544 

0 

£ 

122 

15 

c 

666 

15 

£ 

128 

5,257 

0 

4 2} 

2 

01 

832 

8 

1 

129 

3 

c 

961 

11 

1 

146 

6,254 

6 

11  84 

3 

U* 

Wicklow, 

586 

1 

8 

395 

12 

4 

981 

14 

0 

96 

4,461 

10 

4 6i 

4 

H 

Total, 

9,498 

4 

1 

3,244 

3 

6 

12,742 

7 

7 

1,444 

76,331 

8 

16  55 

3 

4 

Connaught: 

Galway, 

1,109 

15 

11 

226 

3 

2 

1,335 

19 

1 

265 

13,402 

5 

0 95 

1 115 

Leitrim,  . 

441 

19 

6 

291 

12 

6 

733 

12 

( 

17£ 

7,829 

4 

2 5 

1 10.1 

Mavo,  . . 

872 

11 

£ 

489 

9 

l 

1,362 

0 

£ 

25C 

12,392 

5 

8 1U 

737 

6 

7 

315 

0 

( 

1,052 

6 

7 

191 

10,097 

5 

10  25 

2 

1 

Sligo,  . 

536  17 

1 

221 

3 

4 

758 

0 

129 

6,802 

5 

17  65 

2 

n 

Total,  . 

3,698 

10 

9 

1,543 

8 

0 

5,241 

18 

1,013 

50,522 

5 

3 55 

2 

0} 

Grand  Total, 

46,436 

17 

12,571 

13 

2 

59,008 

10 

11 

6,472 

349,037 

9 

2 4 

3 

•lj 

44.  The  total  amount  received  by  the  teaching-staff  of  the  schools  Total  «mo- 
in  connexion  with  our  Board  for  the  year  1869,  appears  to  have  lume“ts- 
been  £328,009  18s.  2d. — only  18-0  per  cent,  of  this  sum  having 
been  locally  provided,  whilst  the  large  proportion  of  82-0  per  cent, 
was  derived  from  the  funds  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  State. 


XIII. — 45.  The  number  of  Workhouse  Schools  in  connexion  Workhouse 
with  us  on  the  31st  December,  1869,  was  146.  Of  these  schools  sc!lools> and 
33  are  in  Ulster,  49  in  Munster,  35  in  Leinster,  and  29  in  Connaught. atteu  ance> 
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46.  The  total  number  of  pupils  appearing  on  the  rolls  of  these 
146  Workhouse  Schools,  for  the  year  ending  31st  December, 
I860,  was  18,580,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  0,467. 


XIV.— 47.  The  number  of  District  and  Minor.  Model  Schools 
in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  27 — including  the  Central 
or  Metropolitan  District.  These  schools  continue  to  maintain 
their  high  character. 

48.  The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  these  schools 
for  the  year  ended  the  31st  of  December,  1869,  was  17,507*,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  same  period,  8,136*.  In  the 
following  'Table  the  total  number  on  the  rolls  is  divided  into 
males,  females,  and  infants: — 


County. 

| 

Name  of  School. 

No.  of  Pupils  on  the  Bolls  for  tl.o 
year  ended  31st  December,  1869. 

Average 
daily  at- 
tendance 
for  the  year 
ended  31st 
Dee.,  1869. 

Males. 

females. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Dublin,  . 

1 

Metropolitan : 

Central, 

1,997 

1,146 

778 

3,921 

1,534 

Inchicore,  . 

104 

87 

120 

311 

149 

West  Dublin, 

379 

219 

249 

847 

395 

2 

Belfast,  . 

1,146 

676 

470 

2 292 

1,024 

3 

Ballymena,  . 

178 

116 

119 

413 

201 

4 

Newry,  . 

136 

146 

126 

408 

203 

5 

Bailieborough, 

188 

184 

84 

456 

208 

6 

Newtownards, 

250 

183 

151 

584 

311 

Fermanagh, 

7 

Enniskillen,  . 

194 

100 

91 

385 

196 

Londonderry, 

8 

Coleraine, 

120 

138 

63 

321 

164 

9 

Londonderry, 

273 

190 

170 

633 

337 

Cork, 

10 

D unmanway, 

275 

278 

553 

288 

11 

Cork, 

363 

301 

243 

907 

417 

Limerick,  . 

12 

Limerick, 

269 

143 

172 

584 

264 

Tipperary, 

13 

Clonmel, 

154 

93 

53 

300 

122 

Waterford, 

14 

Waterford, 

148 

148 

132 

428 

199 

Kildare,  . 

15 

A thy,  . 

118 

83 

61 

262 

113 

Kilkenny, . 

16 

Kilkenny, 

89 

59 

52 

200 

100 

Meath, 

17 

Trim,  . 

182 

29 

65 

276 

123 

Wexford,  . 

18 

Enniscorthy, 

62 

44 

55 

161 

82 

Galway,  . 

19 

Galway, 

113 

81 

81 

275 

132 

Sligo, 

20 

Sligo,  . 

127 

93 

94 

314 

189 

Antrim, 

21 

Ballymoney  (Minor), 

143 

116 

106 

365 

167 

22 

Carrickfergus,  „ 

160 

95 

111 

366 

212 

Armagh, 

23 

Lurgan,  „ 

346 

149 

160 

655 

320 

Monaghan, 

24 

Monaghan,  ,, 

121 

133 

91 

345 

176 

Tyrone, 

25 

Omagh,  ,, 

172 

1 60 

134 

466 

237 

26 

N.-T. -Stewart,  „ 

94 

84 

67 

245 

146 

King’s, 

27 

Parsonstown,  ,, 

98 

72 

64 

234 

127 

Total, 

7,999 

5,346 

4,162 

17,507 

8,136 

49.  We  have  obtained  returns  showing  the  religious  denomina- 
tions of  the  17,507  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  Metropolitan,  and  the 


* Maritime  and  Agricultural  pupils  included. 
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District  and  Minor  Model  Schools,  for  the //trended  the  BlstDecem- 
her,  1869.  It  appears  that  5,877  were  of  the  Established  Church,  5,806  pupiis. 
were  Roman  Catholics, 4,667  were  Presbyterians, and  1,157  belonged 
to  other  religious  persuasions.  In  the  subjoined  tabulation  of  these 
returns,  we  include  the  schools  of  the  Central  or  Metropolitan  district. 


Religious  Denominations  of  the  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  the  Model 
Schools,  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  December,  1869. 


County. 

Roll  No. 

Scliool. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
tlio  Rolls 
for  the 

ended 
31st  Dec., 
I860. 

Established 

Church. 

;ious  Den 

d 

£ 

omination 

& 

£ 

Other 

Persuasions. 

Metropolitan  : 

Central  Model. 

752 

Male,  No.  1, 

1,254 

396 

742 

86 

30 

8653 

Do.,  No.  2, 

220 

50 

118 

46 

6 

8654 

Do.,  No.  3, 

135 

22 

106 

6 

1 

Do.,  No.  4, 

158 

38 

109 

9 

8656 

Do.,  No.  5, 

230 

49 

164 

12 

753 

Female,  No.  1, 

762 

208 

464 

63 

27 

8657 

Do.,  No.  2, 

159 

25 

116 

9 

9 

Do.,  No.  3, 

94 

16. 

69 

6 

3 

8659 

Do.,  No.  4, 

131 

23 

102 

5 

1 

1795 

Infant, 

778 

151 

554 

50 

23 

Total, 

3,921 

978 

2,544 

292 

107 

Dublin,  . -s 

West  Dublin. 

5640 

Male, 

379 

21 

357 

1 

5641 

Female, 

219 

10 

204 

5 

5642 

Infant, 

249 

10 

238 

1 

Total, 

847 

41 

799 

6 

1 

Inciiicore  Rail- 

way. 

6978 

Male, 

104 

35 

66 

1 

6979 

Female, 

87 

36 

49 

2 

6980 

Infant, 

120 

45 

71 

4 

Total, 

311 

116 

186 

6 

3 

Belfast. 

6963 

Male, 

1,146 

330 

117 

604 

95 

6964 

Female, 

676 

194 

68 

355 

59 

6965 

Infant, 

470 

158 

40 

234 

38 

Antrim,  ■* 

Total, 

2,292 

682 

225 

1,193 

192 

Ballymena. 

5621 

Male, 

178 

25 

8 

127 

18 

5622 

Female, 

116 

25 

3 

77 

1 1 

5623 

Infant, 

119 

15 

10 

82 

12 

Total, 

413 

65 

21 

286 

41 

[i continued . 
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Religious  Denominations  of  Pupils  on  Rolls  of  Model  Schools. 


County. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
the  Rolls 
for  tho 
year 
ended 
31st  Dec., 
1869. 

Religious  Denominatiojis. 

5 2 
% 6 
K 

R.  Catholic. 

Prcshy  tcrian. 

Other 

Persuasions. 

Newry. 

( 

5624 

Male, 

136 

37 

25 

70 

4 

Armagh,  . 

5625 

Female, 

146 

44 

14 

74 

14 

l 

5626 

Infant, 

126 

47 

9 

57 

13 

Total, 

408 

128 

48 

201 

31 

Bailieborougii. 

( 

5627 

Male, 

188 

49 

96 

43 

Cavan,  . < 

5628 

Female, 

184 

44 

102 

38 

1 

8514 

Infant, 

84 

29 

39 

16 

Total, 

456 

122 

237 

97 

Newtown  ards. 

— 

( 

7774 

Male, 

250 

21 

3 

194 

32 

7775 

Female, 

183 

17 

3 

147 

16 

l 

7776 

Infant, 

15! 

20 

4 

113 

14 

Total, 

584 

58 

10 

454 

62 

Enniskillen. 

( 

9071 

Male, 

194 

142 

3 

23 

26 

Fermanagh,  < 

9072 

Female, 

100 

68 

1 

12 

19 

l 

9073 

Infant, 

91 

55 

6 

14 

16 

Total, 

385 

265 

10 

49 

61 

Coleraine. 

f 

5618 

Male, 

120 

25 

13 

73 

9 

Londonderry,  < 

5619 

Female, 

138 

35 

20 

75 

8 

l 

5620 

Infant, 

63 

11 

9 

37 

6 

Total, 

321 

71 

42 

185 

23 

Londonderry. 



( 

7690 

Male, 

273 

82 

8 

167 

16 

Do.,  . < 

7691 

Female, 

190 

60 

6 

114 

10 

( 

7692 

Infant, 

170 

57 

5 

91 

17 

Total, 

633 

199 

19 

372 

43 

D UNMANWAY. 

n f 

5636 

Male, 

275 

17 

253 

5 

5637 

Female, 

278 

14 

262 

2 

Total, 

553 

31 

515 

7 

Cork. 

( 

8951 

Male, 

363 

236 

63 

24 

40 

Do.,  . 1 

8952 

Female, 

301 

183 

62 

16 

40 

l 

8953 

Infant, 

243 

142 

35 

11 

55 

Total, 

907 

561 

160 

51 

135 

Limerick. 

( 

6950 

Male, 

269 

170 

56 

19 

24 

Limerick,  . < 

6951 

Female, 

143 

97 

19 

7 

20 

X 

6952 

Infant, 

172 

122 

20 

19 

11 

Total, 

584 

389 

95 

45 

55 
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Religious  Denominations  of  Pupils  on  Rolls  of  Model  Schools. 


Waterford, 


Kilkenny, 


Meath, 


Wexford, 


Galway, 


Sligo,  . 


No.  of 
Pupils  on 
tlio  Rolls 


31st  Dec. 
1809. 


Religious  Denominations. 


5633 

5634 

5635 


6974 

6975 

6976 


6209 

6210 
6615 


6981 

6982 

6983 


5630 

5631 

5632 


7784 

7785 

7786 


6212 

6213 

6214 


8206 

8207 

8208 


Clonmel. 
Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 
Waterford. 
Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total 
Atiiy. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total 

Kilkenn 
Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 
Trim, 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Enniscortiiy. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Galway. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Sligo. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 


Total, 


154 

63 

78 

8 

5 

93 

42 

29 

17 

5 

53 

25 

18 

6 

4 

300 

130 

125  I 

31 

14 

148 

80 

36 

11 

21 

148 

50 

68  ) 

1 1 

19 

132 

52 

S3 

14 

13 

428 

182 

157  1 

36 

53 

118 

47 

40 

22 

9 

83 

41 

25 

12 

5 

61 

40 

3 

13 

5 

262 

128 

68 

47 

19 

89 

64 

17 

8 

59 

39 

16 

4 

52 

29 

19 

4 

200 

132 

52 

10 

182 

31 

150 

1 

29 

27 

1 

1 

65 

30 

35 

276 

88 

186 

1 

1 

62 

45 

7 

3 

7 

44 

34 

2 

2 

6 

55 

39 

4 

8 

1 4 

161 

118 

13 

13 

1 17 

113 

50 

37 

15 

11 

81 

39 

11 

23 

8 

81 

36 

10 

24 

11 

275 

125 

58 

| 62 

30 

127 

71 

3 

21 

32 

93 

44 

7 

13 

29 

94 

56 

16 

22 

314 

171 

10 

50 

83 
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Religious  Denominations  of  Pupils  on  Rolls  of  Model  Schools. 


County. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
the  Rolls 

ended 
31st  Deo., 
1869. 

Religious  Denominations. 

3 3 

£ 3 
w 

II.  Catholic. 

£ 

Other 

Persuasions. 

Badlymoney 

(Minor). 

t 

6737 

Male, 

143 

21 

6 

113 

3 

Antrim,  . < 

6738 

Female, 

116 

22 

12 

77 

5 

\ 

6739 

Infant, 

106 

18 

5 

83 

Total, 

365 

61 

23 

273 

8 

(Minor). 

( 

7753 

Male, 

160 

35 

4 

99 

22 

Do.,  . . } 

7754 

Female, 

95 

18 

1 

64 

12 

l 

7755 

Infant, 

111 

26 

2 

68 

15 

Total, 

366 

79 

7 

231 

49 

Lurgan  (Minor). 

( 

8540 

Male, 

346 

2L2 

37 

77 

20 

Armagh,  . < 

854  1 

Female, 

149 

77 

5 

46 

21 

( 

8542 

Infant, 

160 

84 

9 

54 

13 

Total, 

655 

373 

51 

177 

54 

(Minor). 

c 

7751 

Male, 

121 

55 

13 

44 

9 

Monaghan,  •< 

7752 

Female, 

133 

52 

1 1 

65 

( 

7854 

Infant, 

91 

44 

14 

33 

Total, 

345 

151 

38 

142 

14 

Omagii  (Minor). 

( 

7853 

Male, 

172 

79 

10 

69 

14 

Tyrone,  . ( 

8178 

Female, 

160 

09 

9 

70 

12 

( 

8179 

Infant, 

134 

64 

4 

50 

16 

Total, 

466 

212 

23 

189 

42 

(Minor). 

( 

7758 

Male, 

94 

29 

1 

64 

Do.  . 1 

7759 

Female, 

84 

30 

1 

53 

l 

8694 

Infant, 

67 

29 

2 

33 

3 

Total, 

245 

S8 

4 

150 

3 

(Minor). 

( 

7949 

Male, 

98 

42 

47 

5 

4 

King’s  County,  < 

7950 

Female, 

72 

53 

13 

3 

3 

t 

7951 

Infant, 

64 

38 

20 

4 

2 

Total, 

234 

133 

80 

12 

9 

Grand  Total, 

17,507 

5,877 

5,806 

4,667 

1,157 

Per-centage, 

- 

33-6 

33-2 

26-6 

6-6  | 

[continued. 
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1869-1 

XVI -50  The  total  number  of  School  Farms  in  connexion  Afrio„,tu.4 
with  us  on  the  31st  December,  1869,  was  13o— of  which  21  were  F„„,s. 
School  Farms  of  the  First  Class,  under  the  exclusive  management 
of  our  Board,  and  18  were  School  Farms  of  the  First  Class,  under 
local  management.  Of  the  remaining  number,  90  were  ordinary 
School  Farms,  and  6 were  School  Gardens— one  of  the  latter  being 
under  our  own  management. 


51.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  School  Farms  of  the  First 
Class : — 


No.  1. — Twenty-one  Sonooi,  Eabms  of  the  Fibst  Class  under  Exclusive 
Management  of  our  Board. 


County. 
Antrim,  . 

Cavan, 
Donegal,  . 

Monaghan, 

Cork, 


Limerick, 


School. 

. Ballymoney. 

. Ulster  (Belfast). 

. Bailieboro’. 

. Templedouglas. 

. Dunlewey. 

. Bath. 

. Dunmamvay. 

. Glandorc. 

. Far  rally. 

. hi  u ns  ter  (Cork). 

. Limerick (Mungret). 


County. 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

Leitrim , 


School. 

. Tervoe. 

. hit.  Trencliard. 

. Kyle  Park. 

. Derrycastle. 

. G orman  stown. 

. Albert  (Glasnevin). 
. Athy. 

. Woodstock. 

. Kilkenny. 

. Leitrim. 


First  Class 
Farms 
under  man- 
agement <>f 
our  Board. 


No.  2. — Eighteen  School  Farms  of  the  First 
Management. 


County. 

Antrim, 

Fermanagh, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 

Clare, 

Waterford, 


School. 

. Ballycarry. 

. Larne. 

. Carriclc. 

. Cornagilta. 

. Loughash. 

. Feakle. 

. Cahersherkin. 
. Sallybank. 

. Glengarra. 


County. 
Carlow, 
Kilkenny,  . 
King’s, 
Louth, 
Meath, 
Galway, 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 


Class  under  Local  First  Class 
under  man- 

schod.  srof 

. . Garryhill.  Patrons. 

. Filtown. 

. Ralian. 

. . Dromiskin. 

. . Woodpole. 

. . Ballinakill. 

. . Clonkeenkeryl. 

. . Cross. 

. . Glanduff. 


[Table. 
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Summary  52.  The  following  is  a Classified  Summary  of  the  School  Farms 
ruiufrai  in  the  several  Counties  of  Ireland,  on  the  31st  December,  1869: — 


Counties. 

School  Farms. 

Counties. 

School  Farms. 

Ordinary. 

School 

Gardens. 

Total. 

First 

Ordinary. 

School 

Gardens. 

Total. 

1.  Antrim, 

4 

4 

16.  Carlow, 

i 

1 

2.  Armagh,  . 

2 

1 

3 

17.  Dublin, 

1 

1 

2 

3.  Cavan, 

1 

5 

6 

18.  Kildare, 

i 

4 

5 

4.  Donegal,  . 

2 

10 

1 

13 

19.  Kilkenny,  . 

3 

3 

6 

5.  Down, 

1 

1 

20.  King’s, 

] 

1 

6.  Fermanagh, 

1 

3 

4 

21.  Longford,  . 

2 

2 

7. Londonderry, 

• 

22.  Louth, 

1 

1 

8.  Monaghan, 

2 

3 

5 

23.  Meath, 

l 

2 

3 

9.  Tyrone, 

1 

4 

5 

24.  Queen’s,  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total,  Ulster, 

11 

28 

2 

41 

26.  W exford,  . 

27.  Wicklow,  . 

1 

* 

f 

Total,  Leinster, 

9 

15 

1 

25 

10.  Clare, 

3 

7 

10 

28.  Galway, 

2 

3 

• 

5 

11.  Cork, 

4 

4 

8 

29.  Leitrim, 

1 

2 

3 

1 2.  Kerry, 

3 

3 

30.  Mayo, 

1 

10 

2 

13 

13.  Limerick,  . 

3 

3 

31.  ltoscommon, 

1 

6 

1 

8 

14.  Tipperary,. 

3 

3 

32.  Sligo, 

9 

9 

15.  AY  a ter  ford, 

Total,  Connautrhtj  5 

30 

3 

38 

17 

31 

Grand  Total,  . 

39 

90 

0 

135 

Number  of  53.  The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  School  Farms  in 
K„™‘  tlie  years  1852,  1853,  1854,  1855,  1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1860, 
from  i f!52  18(H,  1862,  1863,  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867, 1868,  and  1869:— 

lxfiQ l 7 7 7 7 : 


Year. 

Number  of  School  Farms 

n each  Year. 

First  Class. 

Ordinary. 

School 

Gardens. 

Workhouse. 

Total. 

1852, 

27 

39 

3 

23 

92 

1853, 

33 

43 

3 

50 

129 

1854, 

35 

47 

3 

70 

1 55 

1855, 

37 

46 

3 

79 

165 

1856, 

37 

51 

3 

77 

168 

1857, 

38 

48 

3 

76 

166 

1 858, 

42 

47 

3 

64 

156 

1859, 

38 

45 

2 

58 

143 

1860, 

36 

42 

2 

41 

121 

1861, 

36 

39 

2 

43 

120 

1862, 

36 

48 

3 

47 

134 

1863, 

36 

50 

3 

*. 

89 

1864, 

36 

55 

3 

94 

1865, 

38 

62 

4 

104 

1866, 

38 

66 

5 

109 

1867, 

38 

69 

5 

112 

1868, 

38 

80 

6 

124 

1869, 

39 

90 

6 

135 

* Since  the  1st  April,  1803,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  we 
have  ceased  to  give  assistance  to  agricultural  departments  of  Workhouse  National  schools. 
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54.  The  following  Table,  showing  the  number  of  New  Teachers  appointed 
to  our  service  during  the  year  1869,  is  derived  from  the  office  records, 


No.  of  District, 
anb  Name  of 
Centre. 


1.  Letterlccnny, 

2.  Londonderry, 

3.  Coleraine, 

4.  Ballymena, 

5.  Donegal, 

6.  Strabane, 

7.  Maghcra, 

8.  Belfast,  North, 

9.  Belfast,  South 

10.  Newtownards. 

11.  Lurgan, 

12.  Sligo,  . 

13.  Enniskillen, 

14.  Omagh, 

15.  Dungannon 

16.  Armagh, 

17.  Downpatrick 

18.  Monaghan, 

19.  Newry, 

20.  Ballina, 

21.  Swineford, 

22.  Boyle,  . 

23.  Cavan,  . 

24.  Bailicborough 

25.  Drogheda, 

26.  Westport, 

27.  Roscommon 

28.  Longford, 

29.  Trim,  . 

30.  Dublin,  Nort 

31.  Ballinamore, 

32.  Tuam,  . 

33.  Mullingar, 

34.  Galway, 

35.  Ballinasloe, 

36.  Parsonstown 

37.  Celbridge, 

38.  Dublin,  South 

39.  Carlow, 

40.  Bray,  . 

41.  Portarlington 

42.  Gort,  . 

43.  Thurles, 

44.  Athy,  . 

45.  Ennis,  . 

46.  Tipperary, 

47.  Kilkenny, 

48.  Youghal, 

49.  Waterford, 

50.  Enniscortliy, 

51.  Limerick, 

52.  Newcastle,  West, 

53.  Clonmel, 

54.  Tralee,  . 

55.  Macroom, 

56.  Mallow, 

57.  Killarney, 

58.  Bantry, 

59.  Dunmanway, 

60.  Cork,  . 

Total,  . 


— 

r~ 

| 

Paid  1 

1 

. 1 

! 

J 

Monitors 

Piid 

Pupils 

Not 

Pupil 
cachcrs  ] 
Model  i 

Paid 
VIonitors 
n Model 
Schools. 

Pupils  i 

Model 

Schools. 

Schools  | . 
(exclud-  j 

Monitors 

Convent 
National  ^ 

Ordinary  • 
National 
Schools 
excluding 

Pupils 

National 
Schools.  1 

included 

of  the 
Foregoing 

Ion  vents  |. 

| 

vents) . ] 



Assistant. 

Principal. 

Assistant. 

Principal. 

■3 

£ 

Assistant. 

Principal. 

Assistant. 

Principal. 

Principal. 

1 

< 

Principal 

l Assistant 

j Total. 

1 

3 

6 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

18 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

3 

1 

- 

2 

4 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

" 

3 

3 

3 

5 

“ 

1 

1 

23 

_ 

1 

4 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

— 

5 

— 

- 

- 

g 

8 

_ 

2 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

1 

2 

10 

_ 

- 

2 

5 

- 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

3 

6 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

_ 

1 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

- 

- 

5 

1 

— 

- 

3 

25 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 

_ 

- 

2 

5 

- 

- 

6 

2 

1 

5 

_ 

1 

1 

5 

- 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

9 

2 

1 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

“ 

2 

~ 

1 

2 

: 

4 

4 

: 

_ 

I 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

- 

i 

1 

15 

- 

- 

- 

— 

2 3 

14 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

- 

~ 

2 

4 

i 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

, - 

- 

- 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

3 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

6 

5 

1 

- 

5 . 

5 

— 

— 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

— 

1 

- 

- 

- 

19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

3 

- 

3 

i 

- 

- 

_ 

i 

3 

_ 

- 

2 

7 

- 

- 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

9 

9 

1 

_ 

4 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

3 

_ 

2 

1 

i 

1 

2 

- 

_ 

1 

5 

1 

_ 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

3 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

■1 

1 

4 

26 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

9 

3 

3 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

— 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

- 

2 

- 

— 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

6 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

9 

- 

1 

: 

: 

20 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

; 

1 

- 

- 

” 

1 

1 

1 

1 

: 

: 

_ 

_ 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

- 

1 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

J 

3 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

11 

- 

- 

i 

i 

_ 

_ 

8 

_ 

1 

- 

S 

i 

- 

- 

- 

19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

i 

- 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

3 

- 

10 

i 

- 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

5 

1 

- 

2 

7 

~ 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

9 

1 

1 

- 

(i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ - 

- 

1 

9 

" 

3 

- 

2 

- 

1 

1 

i 

19 

2C 

; | 12 

f 

! 13 

9 

77 

237 

29 

31 

113 

205 

6 

5 

h 

32 

| 881 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  number  of  new  teachers  who  entered 
the  service  of  the  Board  in  1869  was  881.  The  net  increase  to 
the  number  of  schools  in  active  operation  was  only  121,  which 
shows  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  new  teachers  entered  the  ser- 
vice to  fill  up  vacancies  caused  by  retirement  or  death,  or,  in  some 
instances,  to  occupy  additional  assistantships  created  during 
the  year.  Yet  this  number  is  an  improvement  upon  the  con- 
dition of  former  years,  showing  that  the  occupation  of  the  teacher 
is  assuming,  in  a slight  degree,  a more  attractive  and  permanent 
character.  Four  years  ago  the  number  of  new  teachers  required 
for  the  service  of  the  schools  was  as  high  as  995.  The  average  for 
the  three  years  ending  with  1865  was  913. 

Only  a few  of  the  new  teachers  had  been  previously  trained  in 
the  Training  Establishment  in  Dublin.  But  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  monitorial  system  in  the  ordinary  schools,  and  to  the  pupil- 
teacherships  in  the  model  schools,  upwards  of  50  per  cent,  of  the 
new  teachers  had  received  some  preparation  of  a technical  character 
for  their  office.  Of  the  total  number,  881,  we  find  that  804  were 
pupils  at  National  schools,  and,  of  these,  453  served  as  pupil-teachers 
or  paid  monitors. 

55.  The  District  Inspectors  are  required  to  devote  one  of  their 
inspections  in  every  school  to  the  examination  of  each  pupil 
present,  in  as  many  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  as  time  and  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  At  the  other  inspections  the  Inspectors 
are  at  liberty  to  use  their  discretion  in  selecting  the  classes  and 
subjects  of  examination,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  generally 
they  use  this  discretion  wisely.  Besides  the  ordinary  inspections, 
the  Inspectors  pay  incidental  visits  to  the  schools.  These  visits 
have  a salutary  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  teachers,  and  on 
the  discipline  of  the  schools.  In  58  Districts  the  pupils  of  5,874 
schools  were  examined  individually,  and  the  results  of  their  ex- 
amination are  as  follow: — 


There  were  examined  in  Beading  : 

Males 

Females,  .... 


Total, 


There  were  examined  in  Wiuting  : 
Males,  .... 
Females,  .... 


Total, 


Able  to  read  First  Book  : 

150,877 

157,315 

Males 

Females,  .... 

42,118 

42,106 

314,192 

Able  to  read  Second  Book  : 

Males,  .... 

Females,  .... 

40,395 

40,791 

Able  to  read  Third  or  higher  Book: 

Males,  .... 

Females,  .... 

28,891 

29,318 

Total, 

223,619 

88,781 

88,011 

Able  to  Write  fairly : 

Males,  .... 

Females,  . . . . 

39,899 

39,153 

176,792 

Able  to  Write  with  ease  and  freedom 
Males.  .... 

Females,  .... 

12,523 

12,471 

Total, 

104,046 
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There  were  examined  in  Writing 
from  Dictation  : 

Males,  ....  62,727 
Females,  r 61,594 

Able  to  Write  sentences  with  toler- 
able accuracy : 

Males,  .... 

Females,  .... 

24,568 

24,963 

Total,  . 124,321 

Able  to  write  sentences  with  ease 
and  correctness : 

Males,  .... 

Females,  . . 

12,401 

12,238 

Total, 

74,170 

There  were  examined  in  Arith- 
metic : 

Males,  ....  102,377 
Females,  ....  100,750 

Total  acquainted  with  Notation  : 
Males.  .... 
Females,  .... 

Total  acquainted  with  Subtraction: 
Males,  .... 

Females,  .... 

40,474 

34,403 

Total,  . 203,127 

56,532 

52,649 

Total  acquainted  with  Division  of 
Money : 

Males,  .... 
Females,  .... 

27,141 

21,907 

Total  able  to  work  exercises  in 
Proportion  or  Practice : 

Males,  .... 
Females,  .... 

14,961 

9,917 

There  were-exa mined  in  Grammar: 

Males,  ....  93,329 
Females,  ....  92,077 

Able  to  distinguish  and  define 
Parts  of  Speech : 

Males 

Females,  .... 

Able  to  Parse  easy  sentences : 

Males,  .... 
Females,  .... 

24,360 

25,010 

Total,  . 185,406 

8,702 

8,330 

Total, 

66,402 

There  were  examined  in  Geo- 


graphy : 
Males, 
Females, 


. 102,098 
. 103,800 


Acquainted  with  the  Map  of  the 
World: 

Males,  .... 
Females,  .... 


33,948 

33,704 


Total, 


. 205,898 


Acquainted  with  theMap  of  Europe, 
or  Ireland : 

Males,  ....  14,893 
Females,  ....  14,152 


Able  to  answer  in  a general  course 
of  Geography : 

Males,  .... 
Females,  .... 


1,378 

1,126 


Total,  . 99,201 


C 
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Summary,  showing  the  Number  of  Pupils  examined  by  the  Inspec- 
tors in  58  (out  of  the  60)  School  Districts  of  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1869,  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  number 
who  were  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  school  programme. 


Reading,  . 

Writing,  . 

Writing  from  Dictation, 
* Arithmetic : 

Notation, 

Subtraction,  . 

Division  of  Money, 
Proportion  or  Practice, 
I Grammar, 

Geography, 

^Needlework : 

Sewing, 

Knitting, 

Cutting  out,  . 


314,192 

17(5,792 

124,321 


203,127 


185,406 

205,898 


No.  of  Pupils 
equal  to  require- 
ments of  School 
programme. 

Pcr-centago 

223,619 

71-8 

104,046 

58-9 

74,170 

59-7 

f 74,877 

36-8 

J 109,181 

53-7 

1 49,048 

24-1 

[ 24,878 

12-2 

66,402 

35-8 

99,201 

48-2 

f 36,090 

48-7 

-j  23,556 

31-8 

l =,473 

7-4 

Needlework  being  a special  branch  for  females,  is  taught  only 
in  female  schools,  and  in  mixed  schools  having  a female  teacher. 
The  Inspectors  examined  the  female  children  in  this  branch  in 
3,005  schools. 

Vocal  Music  was  taught  in  697  schools.  For  this  branch  we 
award  a special  gratuity,  varying  from  £2  to  £5,  according  to 
proficiency  and  numbers  under  instruction. 

Drawing  was  taught  in  274  schools.  For  this  branch  also  we 
award  a special  gratuity,  varying  from  £3  to  £10,  according  to 
the  proficiency,  and  to  the  numbers  under  instruction. 

In  1,803  schools  the  Inspectors  found  the  advanced  pupils  in- 
structed in  one  or  more  extra  branches,  viz.,  Geometry,  Mensur- 
ation, Algebra,  or  Book-keeping. 

In  557  schools  teachers  were  recommended  for  Supplemental 
Salary  by  the  Inspectors — a salary  awarded  to  Principal  teachers 
who  have  served  at  least  eight  years,  as  a special  mark  of  recogni- 
tion of  their  zeal  and  efficiency. 


The  lines  of  the  pupils  found  present,  and  of  whom  314,192 
were  examined  by  the  Inspectors,  in  Reading,  Writing,  Writing 
from  Dictation,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Geography,  were  as 
follows: — 


Under  5 years  of  age,  . 

(Males, 

(Females, 

5 years,  but  under  6,  . 

(Males, 

(Females, 

(Males, 

6 „ ,,  4, 

(Females, 

rj  o 

JMales, 

/ „ „ o, 

(Females, 

7,6841 

10,550, 

11,5911 

12,370) 

15,634) 

15,313) 


= 18,234,  or  5-68  per  cent. 
- 23,967,  or  7-46  „ 

= 30,947,  or  9-64  „ 

= 36,169,  or  11-26  „ 

= 38,286,  or  11-92  „ 


* The  proficiency  under  arithmetic  and  needlework  is  given  separately  for  the  several 
headings  of  these  subjects,  as  the  numbers  under  the  headings  for  each  subject  are  not 
necessarily  exclusive  one  of  another. 
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9 years, 

but  under  10, 

(Males, 

(Females, 

19,8771 

19,653) 

= 39,530,  or  12-34  per  cent. 

10  „ 

„ 

11, 

(Males, 

"{Females, 

19,546) 

19,418) 

= 38,964,  or  12-14 

11  >, 

„ 

12, 

(Males, 

(Females, 

15,540) 

15,347) 

= 30,887,  or  9-62 

12  „ 

„ 

13, 

(Males, 

(Females, 

12,859) 

12,916) 

= 25,775,  or  8-02 

13  „ 

14, 

(Males, 

(Females, 

8,518) 

8,453) 

= 16,971,  oi-S-29 

14  „ 

„ 

15, 

(Males, 

(Females, 

5,642] 

5,526) 

= 11,168,  or  3-48 

15  „ 

„ 

16, 

(Males, 

(Females, 

3,005) 

2,917) 

= 5,922,  or  1-84 

16  „ 

„ 

17, 

) Males, 
(Females, 

1,545) 

1,452) 

= 2,997,  or  0-93 

17  „ 

„ 

18, 

(Males, 
(F  emales, 

346) 

323) 

= 669,  or  0-21 

18  „ 

„ 

19, 

(Males, 

(Females, 

170} 

147)' 

- 317,  or  0-09 

19  „ 

„ 

20, 

(Males, 

(Females, 

57) 

88) 

= 145,  or  0-04 

20  and  above, 

(Males, 

(Females, 

72) 

56) 

= 128,  or  0-04 

Total,  . . . 321,076 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  73,148  pupils,  or  22-78  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  number  were  under  7 years  of  age;  113,985,  or  35-52 
per  cent,  were  7 years  of  age,  but  under  10  years;  95,626,  or  29-78 
per  cent,  were  10  but  under  13  years;  and  38,317,  or  11*92  per 
cent,  were  13  years  of  age  and  above. 

XVII. — 56.  We  publish,  in  the  usual  form,  a full  statement  of  Finance, 
our  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1869. 

XVIII. — 57.  We  submit  this,  as  our  Report  for  the  past  year, 
to  your  Excellency,  and  in  testimony  thereof  have  caused  our 
Corporate  Seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  this  Tenth  day  of  May, 

One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy. 


(Signed) 


James  Kelly, 

Wm.  Homan  Newell, 


j-  Seci  •claries. 
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of  National  Education,  from  1st  January  to  31st  December,  18G9. 


DISCHARGE. 

Normal  Establishment  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances, 

General  Expenditure, 

Male  Training  Establishment,  Glasnevin  : 

Salaries  and  Wages,  . . . • • • 

Maintenance  and  Travelling  Expenses  of  Teachers, 
General  Expenditure, 


Male  Training  Establishment,  Nth.  Gt.  George’s-st. 

Salaries  and  Wages,  . . • • • • 

Maintenance  and  Travelling  Expenses  of  Teachers, 
General  Expenditure, 


Female  Training  Establishment  : 

Salaries  and  Wages,  . . . • ^ • 

Maintenance  and  Travelling  Expenses  of  Teachers, 
General  Expenditure, 

Training  Establishments  : 

Laundry  and  General  Expenditure,  .... 

Central  Model  Schools,  Marlborough-street  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 
General  Expenditure, 

Dublin  West  Model  School,  School-street  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 
General  Expenditure,  ...•••• 

Albert  Model  Training  Establishment,  Glasnevin  : 
Salary  of  Literary  Teachers,  ...••• 
General  Expenditure,  ...•••• 

Glasnevin  Industrial  School: 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  . 
General  Expenditure,  Literary  Department,. 

Ditto,  Industrial  ditto, 

Glasnevin  Model  Gardens: 

Salary  of  Gardeners,  and  General  Expenditure  connected 
with  working  of  Gardens,  ....•• 

Inciiicore  Model  School  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 
General  Expenditure, 

Ordinary  National  Schools  : 

Rents  of  School-houses,  Incidentals,  &c., 

Athy  District  Model  School,  Co.  Kildare : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 
General  Expenditure 

Bailieborougii  District  Model  School,  Co.  Cavan  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 
General  Expenditure, 

| Ballymena  District  Model  School,  Co.  Antrim  : 
i Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 
General  Expenditure, 


£ s. 

1,457  .11 
' 44  16 

t, 

1 

9 

151  13 

0 

965  13 

4 

103  12 

4 

304  17 

6 

1,461  18 

7 

93  11 

6 

188  10 

6 

1,854  16 

6 

150  5 

0 

— 

4,259  16 

6 

53  3 

4 

1,169  10 

10 

13  5 

9 

124  17 

10 

126  6 

2 

211  3 

4 

20  6 

0 

63  14 

3 

— 

478  6 

7 

0 18 

4 

588  8 

8 

45  11 

0 

604  19 

47  0 

7 

727  14 

11 

47  0 

7 

Carried  forward, 


1,502  7 10  | 


2,193  12  0 
211  6 3 

4,312  19  10 
1,182  16  7 
251  4 0 

295  3 7 
171  16  6 

479  4 11 
16  18  0 


774  15  6 


15,759  10  8 


Receipts 

and 

Disburse- 

ments. 
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and  Disbursements — continued. 


Receipts 

and 


DISCHARGE. 

£ s.  d. 

£ j.  d. 

Brought  forward,  . 

- 

15,759  10  8 

Ballv money  Model  School,  Co.  Antrim  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 
General  Expenditure 

541  10  4 
33  13  2 

575  3 6 
3,295  12  0 
665  9 2 
728  12  2 
1,688  12  3 

Belfast  District  Model  School,  Co.  Antrim: 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 
General  Expenditure, 

3,043  5 3 
252  6 9 

Clonmel  District  Model  School,  Co.  Tipperary  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 
General  Expenditure,  . 

610  19  6 
54  9 8 

Coleraine  Dist.  Model  School,  Co.  Londonderry  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  & c.,  . 
General  Expenditure, 

683  17  2 
44  15  0 

Cork  District  Model  School,  Co.  Cork  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

1,539  16  2 
148  16  1 

Derrycastle  Literary  School,  Co.  Tipperary: 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

- 

73  15  10 

Dunmanway  District  Model  School,  Co.  Cork: 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 
General  Expenditure, 

662  0 9 
70  3 8 

732  4 5 

Galway  District  Model  School,  Co.  Galway  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 
General  Expenditure,  ...•••• 

617  15  0 
58  4 4 

675  19  4 
48  11  8 

Glandore  Literary  School,  Co.  Cork  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

-- 

Gormanstown  Literary  School,  Co.  Tipperary  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

— 

126  3 4 

Kilkenny  District  Model  School,  Co.  Kilkenny  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 
General  Expenditure, 

603  1 1 1 
88  18  10 

692  9 11 

91  8 6 
45  6 8 

Kyle  Park  Literary  School,  Co.  Tipperary  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 
General  Expenditure, 

89  10  0 
1 18  6 

Leitrim  Literary  School,  Co.  Leitrim  : , 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

— 

Limerick  District  Model  School,  Co.  Limerick  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  Sic., 
General  Expenditure, 

857  4 1 
103  11  8 

Londonderry  Dist.  Mod.  School,  Co.  Londonderry 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Moni  tors,  and 
Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.'>  . 
General  Expenditure, 

1,219  8 2 
149  J3  11 

Carried  forward,  . 

“ 

27,528  17  3 
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43 


DISCHARGE. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Brought  forward, 

- 

27,528  17 

3 

Mount  Trench  a iid  Literary  School,  Co.  Limerick  : 

Salary  to  Teacher,  ....... 

- 

16 

0 

0 

Mungret  Literary  School,  Co.  Limerick  : 

Salaries,  & c.,  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

- 

92 

18 

4 I 

Newry  District  Model  School,  Co.  Armagh  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

624 

14 

General  Expenditure,  ...... 

66 

9 

3 

691 

Templedouglas  Literary  School,  Co.  Donegal  : 

Salary,  &c.,  to  Teacher,  ...... 

- 

32 

0 

0 

Tervoe  Literary  School,  Co.  Limerick  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

- 

54 

13 

4 

Trim  District  Model  School,  Co.  Meatii  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

Maintenance  ot  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

581 

6 

10 

General  Expenditure,  ...... 

43 

19 

0 

Waterford  Dist.  Model  School,  Co.  Waterford  • 

— 

— 

625 

5 

10 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c. 

691 

13 

10 

General  Expenditure,  .....  . . 

80 

4 

11 

18 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors  and 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c. , . 

1,060 

13 

10 

General  Expenditure,  ....... 

66 

16 

7 

Sligo  District  Model  School,  Co.  Sligo  : 

— 

— 

1,127 

10 

5 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

10 

General  Expenditure,  ...... 

82 

16 

9 

Enniscorthy  Dist.  Model  School,  Co.  Wexford  • 

— 

— 

648 

7 

1 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c. , . 

353 

17 

General  Expenditure,  ....... 

39 

11 

3 

Enniskillen  Dist.  Model  School,  Co.  Fermanagh  : 

— 

— 

393 

8 

10 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 

Maintenance  of  Resident  Pupil-Teachers,  &c.,  . 

629 

12 

General  Expenditure,  ....... 

138 

10 

10 

Carrickfergus  Minor  Model  School,  Co.  Antrim  • 

— 

— 

768 

3 

7 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

1] 

General  Expenditure 

42 

16 

6 

Monaghan  Minor  Model  School,  Co.  Monaghan: 

— 

— 

671 

8 

0 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure,  ....... 

67 

13 

0 

Omagh  Minor  Model  School,  Co.  Tyrone  : 

— 

— 

560  17 

3 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure, 

48 

15 

6 

Parsonstown  Minor  Model  School,  King's  Co.  : 

— 

— 

788 

7 

5 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure,  ...... 

28 

9 

8 

Newtownstewart  Minor  Model  School,  Co.  Tyrone: 

— 

— 

637 

6 

1 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors  . 

General  Expenditure,  . . . • . 

27 

2 

3 

Woodstock  Literary  School,  Co.  Kilkenny  : 

— 

— - 

— 

478  11 

11 

Salaries,  &c.,  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  . , 

— 

49 

3 

4 

Dunlewey  Literary  School,  Co.  Donegal  : 

Salaries,  &c .,  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

- 

50  16 

8 

Carried  forward, 

— 

35,986  17 

9 

Receipts 

mid 

Disburse- 

ments. 
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Receipts 


Disbar*, 

mentis. 


Thirty-sixth,  Report  of  the  Commissioners  [1869 

Account  of  Receipts 


CHARGE. 

Brought  forward,  . 


Receipts  tor  Sales  of  Farm  Produce,  & c.,  from 

I' ARMS  UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  BOARD  : 


Albert  Model  Farm,  Glasnevjn,  Co.  Dublin, 


£ s.  d.\  £ s.  d. 

— 409,417  2 6 


2,426  18  4 


A thy  School  Farm,  Co.  Kildare,  . 


427  7 2 


Baili eborough  School  Farm,  Co.  Cavan,  . . 325  15  7 


Bally  money  School  Farm,  Co.  Antrim  : 

(Amount  per  Agriculturists  in  charge,  for  Pent  and 
Sale  of  Farm  Produce),  ... 


Bath  School  Farm,  Co.  Monaghan,  . . 


164  5 4 


Belfast  (Ulster)  School  Farm,  Co.  Antrim,  . 469  3 6 


Derrycastle  School  Farm,  Co.  Tipperary,  . . j 70  16  1 


Dunmanway  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork,  „ 


Carried  forward,  . . 4,103  18  0 


409,417  2 6 
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DISCHARGE. 

Brought  forward, 

Lurgan  Minor  Model  School.  Co.  Armagh  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors, 
General  Expenditure,  ....... 

District  and  Minor  Model  Schools: 

Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  ..... 
Expenditure  connected  with  the  Working  of 
Agricultural  Schools  and  School  Farms  under 
the  Management  of  the  Board  : — 

Albert  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin,  Co.  Dublin  : 


Salaries  and  Allowances,  . . £370  ]5  8 

Maintenance  and  Travelling  Allowances 
of  Agricultural  Pupils,  &c.,  . .1,816  i8  3 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, and  General  Farm  Expenses, 

&c 1,441  4 10  ! 

Kent, . 798  16  3 j 


Atiiy  School  Farm,  Co.  Kildare  : 

Salary,  &c.,  of  Agriculturist,  and  Main- 
tenance of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils, £112  0 5 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  & c.,  . . 437  17  3 


Bailieborough  School  Farm,  Co.  Cavan  : 

Salary,  Sic.,  of  Agriculturist,  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils, £129  2 5 
Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  &c. , . . 412  11  3 


Ballymoney  School  Farm,  Co.  Antrim  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist,  &c.,  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  £36  9 9 
General  Expenditure,  . . . . 236  0 10 


Bath  School  Farm,  Co.  Monaghan  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist,  . . . £42  0 0 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  &c.,  . . 146  0 11 


Belfast  (Ulster)  School  Farm,  Co.  Antrim: 

Salary,  &c.,  of  Agriculturist,  and  Main- 
tenance of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  £180  5 ] ' 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  and  General  Ex- 
penditure, .....  824  11  9 

Derrycastle  School  Farm,  Co.  Tipperary  : 

Salary,  &c.,  of  Agriculturist,  . . £51  16  2 

Labour,  Rent,  and  General  Expenditure, 

&c-> 82  15  10 


£ s.  d. 

917  3 9 
29  11  11 


4,427  15  0 

549  17  8 

541  13  8 
272  10  7 
188  0 11 

1,004  16  10 
134  12  0 


£ s.  d 
35,986  17  9 

946  15  8 
746  1 8 


Dunmanway  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist,  and  Maintenance 
of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  . £60  1 1 
Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  and  General  Ex- 
penditure, . . . . . 73  9 


Carried  forward, 


134  1 3 


7,253  7 11 


37,679  15  1 


Receipts 

and 

Disburse- 

ments. 
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Account  of  Receipts 


CHARGE. 

£ 5.  d. 

Brought  forward,  . 

4,103  18  0 

Receipts  for  Sales — continued. 

| Fariiahy  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork, 

60  10  0 

Glanuore  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork,' 

75  2 2 

Gormanstown  School  Farm,  Co.  Tipperary  : 

| Amount  per  Agriculturist  in  charge,  for  Rent,  to 

30th  November,  I860),  ..... 

81  15  3 

1 

Kilkenny  School  Farm,  Co.  Kilkenny, 

761  7 7 

Kyle  Park  School  Farm,  Co.  Tipperary  : 

(Amount  per  Agriculturist  in  charge,  for  Rent,  to 

1st  May,  I860), 

16  0 0 

Leitrim  School  Farm,  Co.  Leitrim, 

60  7 0 

LimerickS  ciiool  Farm,  Co.  Limerick,  . 

582  8 0 

Mount  Trenchard  School  Farm,  Co.  Limerick: 

(Amount  per  Agriculturist  in  charge,  for  Rent,  to 

'_’5th  March,  1869),  ...... 

21  0 0 

Munster  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork,  .... 

486  9 10 

Templedouglas  School  Farm,  Co.  Donegal,  . 

46  14  10 

Teryoe  School  Farm,  Co.  Limerick, 

• 

148  12  5 

Carried  forward, 

6,447  5 1 | 
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DISCHARGE. 

Brought  forward, 


I Expenditure — continued. 

I Farrahy  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork  : 
Salary  of  Agriculturist, 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Rent,  and  Gene- 
ral Expenditure,  .... 

Glandore  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork  : 
Salary  of  Agriculturist,  . 

Labour,  Rent,  and  General  Expenditure, 


£42  0 
69  12 


GORMANSTOWN  SCHOOL  FARM,  CO.  TIPPERARY: 
Salary  of  Agriculturist,  . . . £52  10 

Rent  and  General  Expenditure, 


51  7 


Kilkenny  School  Farm,  Co.  Kilkenny  : 

Salary  and  Allowance  of  Agriculturist, 
and  Maintenance  of  Resident  Agricul- 
tural Pupils,  &c.,  . . . . £187  14  6 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour  Rent,  and  General  Ex- 
penditure, ...  . 666  18  10 

Kyle  Park  School  Farm,  Co.  Tipperary  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist, 

Rent 


iy  : 
£30 

0 

0 

35 

10 

0 

£51 

7 

6 

60 

19 

2 

Leitrim  School  Farm,  Co.  Leitrim  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist,  &c.,  . 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock  and  General 
Expenditure, 

Limerick  School  Farm,  Co.  Limerick: 

Salaries  and  Allowances,  Agricultural 
Department,  and  Maintenance  of  Resi- 
dent Agricultural  Pupils,  & c.,  . .£640  11  11 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  & General  Expenditure,  319  10  2 


Mount  Trencii ard  School  Farm,  Co.  Limerick  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist  and  Maintenance  of 

Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  &c.,  . £45  15  8 

Rent,  &c., 29  1 3 


Munster  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances  of  Agriculturist, 
and  Maintenance  of  Resident  Agricul- 
tural Pupils,  &c.,  ....  £464 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  and  General  Ex- 
penditure connected  with  the  Literary 
and  Agricultural  Departments,  . . 441 


55  4 


Templedouglas  School  Farm,  Co.  Donegal  : 
Salary  of  Agriculturist,  &c.,  . . . £42  16 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments, Labour,  Rent,  and  General  Ex- 
penditure, ...... 

Tervoe  School  Farm,  Co.  Limerick  : 

Salary,  &c.,  of  Agriculturist, 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Rent,  &c.,  and 
General  Expenditure, 


£42  10 


Carried  forward, 


£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

7,253  7 11 

37,679  15  1 

198  16  2 

111  12  5 

103  17  7 

854  13  4 

65  10  0 

112  6 8 

960  2 1 

74  16  11 

905  10  8 

98  0 10 

187  17  1 

10,926  11  8 

1 37,673  IS  1 
1 

Receipts 

and 

Disburse- 

ments. 
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Receipts 

aiv-l 

Disburse- 

ments. 


Account  of  Receipts 
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DISCHARGE. 

Brought  forward,  . • ' 

Expenditure— continued. 

Woodstock  School  Farm,  Co  Kilkenny  : 

Allowance  to  Agriculturist  and  Wages  to  an  Indus 
trial  Class,  & 

Dunlewy  Agricultural  School,  Co.  Donegal: 

D Allowance  to  Agriculturist  and  General  Expenditure, 

Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  Agricultural  De- 

F*S™ames  to  Teachers  of  Schools  connoted  with 
School-Farms  of  the  First  Class  under  Local 
Management),  Maintenance  of  Agricultural  FupiE, 
and  Payments  to  INDUSTRIAL  Classes,  . • ■ 

DITTO  to  Teachers  of  Schools  connected  with 
ordinary  School-Farms,  and  Payments  to  Indus- 

SaIaeieb  abd1 Travelling  Expenses  op  Agricul 

tural  Inspectors, 

General  Expenditure, 


Salaries,  Gratuities,  &c.  , to  Teachers  and  Monitors: 
Salaries  to  Principal  Teachers  in  Ordinary  N.  - 
tional  Schools,  . . • • • 

Ditto  to  Assistants  in 

Ditto  to  Work  mistresses  Ditto, 

Ditto  to  Pah.  Monitors  Ulttr°> 

Ditto  to  Teachers  in  Evening  Schools, 

Ditto,  and  Allowances  to  Teachers  organizing 
National  Schools,  . • • • ; ,, 

Premiums  to  Teachers  in  National  Schools  for  the 

encouragement  of  order  and  neatness,  . 

Supplemental  or  Good  Service  salaries,  • • 

Gratuities  to  Teachers  for  Literary  Instruction 
in  P.  L.  Union  National  Schools,  . • • 

Gratuities  to  Teachers  of  National  Schools  for 
teaching  Singing,  Drawing,  &c.,  . • • 

Ditto  to  Princ.  pa  l Teach  ers  of  National  Schools, 
for  training  Young  Persons  tor  Othces  of  XeacjieR, 
Pupil-Teacher,  See.,  • • • T ' 

Special  Gratuities  to  Teachers  of  National 
Schools,  on  retiring  from  service,  • 

Commission  on  Post8  Office  Orders  for  payment 
of  Teachers’  Salaries,  


Travelling  Allowances  to  Teachers  and  Monitors 
of  National  Schools  attending  Examinations  held  b) 
the  Head  and  District  Inspectors,  • 


24  17  6 
14  0 0 


£ s. 
37,679  15 


10,965  9 2 
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Receipt s 
and 

Disburse- 

ments. 


339  5 0 


460  15  1 


1,047  19  4 
29  8 2 


61,637  8 
38,098  7 
9,121  11 
24,535  18 


Carried  forward, 


1,877  7 7 


582 

15 

0 

635 

12 

2 

1,405 

13 

4 

4,460 

14 

2 

365 

0 

0 

2,514 

9 

2 

4,753 

4 

2 

2,445 

18 

4 

1,611 

5 

3 

252,167  16  10 


1,114  0 7 


803,804  9 3 
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and  Disbursements — continued. 


DISCHARGE.  £ s-  d ■ 

Brought  forward,  . . 

Inspection:  . 2,590  7 3 I 

Salaries,  Six  Head  Inspectors,  . • • j’oi8  7 2 

Travelling  Expenses  Do., 18*446  1Q  9 

4,897  9 6 

Special  Travelling  of  District  Inspectors  on  changing 
^Districts,  &c. , Postage  and  General  Expenditure  ^ a 3 

connected  with  the  Inspection  of  Schools,  . . • 


303,804  9 3 


.. 27,292  2 11 


Contectorffor  Paper,  Printing,  and  Binding  of  National 
C School  Books,  and  H.  M.  Stationery  Office  for  Slates, 

Pencils,  and  other  School  Requisites  ; and  for  Maps, 

Books,  School  Requisites,  and  Apparatus  purchased  3g  83y  13  9 

from  Publishers  and  others ’520  19  2 

Book  Porters, 37,358  12  11 

Official  Establishment,  Marlborough-street  : 16  017  16  1 

Salaries  and  Wages 285  19  4 

Travelling  Expenses, ‘ 16,303  15  5 

Miscellaneous:  . . 307  13  6 

Stationwyand  Printing,  per  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  . 1 ,9g|  1q  2 

Stamps ' 410  3 2 

Incidentals, _ 2,780  13  4 

Her  Majesty’s  Exchequer  for  Extra  Receipts,  _ ^759  n )0 

(Books  and  Requisites), 

_ 1,067  12  3 

of  Salaries  and  Allowances 


Balance  on  the  31st  of  December,  1869, 
JAMES  CLARIDGE,  Accountant. 


JAMES  KELLY,  \ Secretaries. 

WM.  HOMAN  NEWELL,) 


Education  Office,  Dublin,  1870. 
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NAMES  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS 

OF 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  DATES  OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  APPOINTMENTS. 


Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  President,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell. 

The  Marquess  of  Kildare. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Maziere  Brady,  Bart. 

James  Gibson,  Esq.,  q.c. 

Right  Hon.  Mountifort  Longfield. 

Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor  (O’Hagan). 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dcjnraven. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Ciijef  Justice,  Common  Pleas  (Monahan). 
Right  Mon.  Lord  Chief  Baron  (Pigot). 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Lawson. 

Laurence  Waldron,  Esq.,  d.l. 

John  Lentaigne,  Esq.,  j.p. 

John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  q.c. 

Hon.  Thomas  Preston,  d.l. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. 

James  William  Murland,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. 

Rev.  Charles  L.  Morell. 

Rev.  John  H.  Jki.lett,  f.t.c.d. 
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APPENDICES 


TO  THE 

TPIIRTY-S1XTH  REPORT 

OF 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

(1869.) 


appendix  a. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland. 


Appendix  A. 

Rules  and 
Regulations 
of  Commis- 


§1- 


Part  I. 

General  Nature  or  tee  System  of  National  Education. 

I —Its  Object  and  Fundamental  Principle. 

1 The  object  of  the  system  of  National  Education  is  to  afford  combined 
literary  and  moral,  and  separate  religious  instruction,  to  children  of  all  persuasions 
as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  school,  upon  the  fundamental  principle,  that  no 
attempt  shall  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any 

d1°ttt  the  eaS“iKf  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  of  the  Commis- 
sioners! that  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  different  religious  denominations  should 

COrC«rioneS  b^ei^oi  their  Officers  are  to  be  allowed  to 
visit  and  examine  the  Schools  whenever  they  think  fit  I hose  who  visit  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners  are  furnished  with  credentials  under  then-  Seal. 

F 4 The  Commissioners  will  not  change  any  fundamental  Rule  without  the 
exnress  uermission  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

rihe  Commissioners  will  not  withdraw,  or  essentially  alter  any  book  that 
has  been,  or  shall  be  hereafter,  unanimously  published  or  sanctioned  by  them, 
without  a previous  communication  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

II.— Description  of  Schools  to  which  the  Commissioners  grant  aid. 

1 The  Schools  to  which  the  Commissioners  grant  aid  are  divided  into  two 
clas'ses  viz  --1st,  Vested  Schools,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts,  name  y,  first, 
ttiosc tested  in  the  Commissioners;  and,  second,  those  vested  m Trustees,  for 
he  purpose  of  being  maintained  as  National  Schools ; 2ndly  Non- Vested  Schools, 
the  m-operty  of  private  individuals.  Both  these  classes  of  Schools  are  under  the 
control  of* local  Patrons  or  Managcis.  . . ..  . 

O There  arc  also  Model  Schools,  of  which  the  Commissioners  are  themselves 
the’  Patrons,  but  which  are  conducted  on  the  same  fundamental  principles  as  the 

“'s^T^e^onimfLbnCTs'encourage  Industrial  Instruction  in  National  Schools  in 

a^!UThe  Commissioners  require  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  plain  needle- 
work  in  all  Female  Schools. 


Ill—  Use  of  School-houses. 

1 In  Non- Vested  Schools,  tile  Commissioners  do  not,  in  ordinary  cases, 
exercise  control  over  the  use  of  tlie  School-houses  on  Sundays  or  before or after 
the  School-hours  on  the  other  days  of  the  week;  such  use  being  left  alto  ether 
to  the  local  Patrons  or  Managers,  of  all  religious  persuasions  subject  to  tho 
interference  of  the  Board  in  cases  leading  to  contention  or  abuse. 

2 No  National  School-house  shall  be  employed  at  any  tunc,  even  tempmarity 
as  the  stated  place  of  divine  worship  of  any ; rdimous  — , ^ or  for  the 
celebration  or  administration  of  tlie  Sacraments  or  Rite  . y 


§ nr. 
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AppendixA.  3.  No  aid  will  be  granted  to  a School  held  in  a place  of  worship;  nor  will  the 
Rules  and  Commissioners  sanction  the  transfer  of  an  existing  School,  to  a place  of  worship 
Regulations  even  for  a temporary  period. 

of  Uommis-  4.  When  a School-room  is  in  any  way  connected  with  a place  of  worship 
sioners.  there  must  not  be  any  direct  internal  communication  between  the  School-room 
and  such  place  of  worship. 

§ iilT  r‘  5:  Vested  School-houses  must  be  used,  exclusively , for  the  education  of  the 
pupils  attending  them : except  on  Sundays,  when  they  may  be  employed  for 
Sunday  Schools,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Patrons  or  Managers,  subject,  in  cases 
leading  to  contention  or  abuse,  to  the  interference  of  the  Commissioners. 

6.  N o political  meetings  shall  be  held  in  National  School-houses,  whether  Vested 
or  Non- Vested  j nor  shall  any  political  business  whatsoever  be  transacted  therein. 

7.  When  any  School  is  received  by  the  Commissioners  into  connexion  with 
them,  the  inscription,  “National  School,”  shall  be  put  up  in  plain  and  legible 
characters  on  the  School-house,  or  on  such  other  place  as  may  render  it  con- 
spicuous to  the  public.  When  a School-house  is  built  partly  by  aid  from  the 
State,  a stone  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  wall  having  that  inscription  cut 
upon  it.  The  Commissioners  will  not,  when  granting  aid  in  future,  sanction 
any  inscription  containing  a title  of  a denominational  character , or  which  may 
appear  to  them  to  indicate  that  the  School  is  one  belonging  to  any  particular 
religious  body.  The  Commissioners  do  not  object  to  the  terms,  Male,  Female, 
or  Infant;  or  the  proper  local  designation  taken  from  the  city,  town,  parish’ 
street,  village,  or  townland,  in  which  the  School  may  be  situated;  or  the  name 
of  the  founder  being  included  in  the  inscription. 

8.  No  emblems  or  symbols  of  a denominational  nature  shall  be  exhibited  in 
the  School-room  during  the  hours  of  united  instruction ; nor  will  the  Commis- 
sioners in  future,  grant  aid  to  any  School  which  exhibits  on  the  exterior  of  the 
buildings  any  such  emblems. 

9.  No  emblems  or  symbols  of  a political  nature  shall  at  any  time  be  exhibited 
in  the  Sehool-room,  or  affixed  to  the  exterior  of  the  buildings : nor  shall  any 
placards  whatsoever,  except  such  as  refer  to  the  legitimate  business  of  school 
management,  be  affixed  thereto. 

§ IV.  IV — Religious  and  Secular  Instruction. 

1.  Opportunities  are  to  be  afforded  (as  hereinafter  provided  for)  to  the  chil- 
dren of  all  National  Schools  for  receiving  such  religious  instruction  as  their 
parents  or  guardians  approve  of. 

2.  Religious  instruction  must  be  so  arranged,  that  each  School  shall  be 
open  to  children  of  all  communions  ; that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right 
and  authority ; that,  accordingly,  no  child  shall  receive,  or  be  present  at  any 
religious  instruction  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove ; and  that  the 
time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby,  in  effect,  excluded 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  other  advantages  which  the  School  affords.  ’ 

3.  A public  notification  of  the  times  for  religious  instruction  must  be  inserted 

m large  letters  in  the  “Time  Table1;  supplied  by  the  Commissioners,  who 
recommend  that,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  general  nature  of  such  religious 
instruction  be  also  stated  therein.  ° 

4.  The  “Time  Table"  must  be  kept  constantly  hung  up  in  a conspicuous 
place  in  the  School-room. 

5.  When  the  religious  instruction  comes  after  the  secular,  the  Teacher  must 
immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the  former,  announce  distinctly  to  the 
pupils  that  the  hour  for  religious  instruction  has  arrived,  and  must,  at  the  same 
time,  put  up  and  keep  up,  during  the  period  allotted  to  such  religious  instruction 
and  within  the  view  of  all  the  pupils,  a notification  thereof,  containing  the  words 
“Religious  Instruction,”  printed  in  large  characters,  on  a form  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Commissioners.  Similarly  when  the  School  commences  with  religious 
instruction,  the  Teacher  is  to  put  up  and  keep  up  the  same  notification. 

6.  When  the  secular  instruction  precedes  the  religious  instruction  in  any 
National  School,  there  shall  be  a sufficient  interval  between  the  announcement 
and  the  commencement  of  the  religious  instruction;  and  whether  the  religious 
or  the  secular  instruction  shall  have  priority  in  any  National  School  the  books 
used  for  the  instruction  first  in  order  shall  be  laid  aside  at  its  termination  in 
the  press  or  other  place  appropriated  for  keeping  the  School-books 
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7 No  secular  instruction,  whether  literary  or  industrial,  shall  be  carried  on  in  the 
same  apartment,  during  school -hours,*  simultaneously  with  religious  instruction. 

8 In  Schools  towards  the  building  of  which  the  State  has  contributed,  and 
which  are  tested  in  Trustees,  for  the  purposes  of  National  Education,  or  which 
are  vested  in  the  Commissioners  in  their  corporate  capacity,  such  pastois  or 
other  persons  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children 
respectively,  shall  have  access  to  them  in  the  School-room,  for  the  purpose  of 
Jvin"-  them  religious  instruction  there,  at  times  convenient  for  that  purpose 
that  is,  at  times  so  appointed  as  not  to  interfere  unduly  with  the  other  arrange- 

m gi^In^chools,  NOT  VESTED,  and  which  receive  no  other  aid  than  Salary  and 
Books,  it  is  for  the  Patrons  or  Managers  to  determine  whether  any  and  it  any 
what  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  m the  School-room ; but  if  they  do  not 
permit  it  to  be  given  in  the  School-room,  the  children  whose  parents  oi  guar- 
dians so  desire,  must  bo  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  School,  at 
reasonable  times,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  instruction  elsew  herb. 

10.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  m the  Protestant  Authorized  or 
Douav  Version,— the  teaching  of  Catechisms,— public  prayer,— and  all  other 
relivious  exercises,  come  within  the  rules  as  to  religious  instruction 

11  The  Patrons  and  Managers  of  all  National  Schools  have  the  right  to 
permit  the  Holy  Scriptures  (eiiher  in  the  Authorized  or  Douay  Version)  to  be 
read  at  the  time  or  times  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  ; and  in  all  Vested 
Schools  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  have  the  right  to  requne  the. 
Patrons  and1  Managers  to  afford  opportunities  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  the  School-room,  under  proper  persons  approved  of  by  the  parents 

OT  Irreligious1  instruction^ grayer,  or  other  religious  exercises,  may  take  place, 

at  any  time,  before  and  after  the  ordinary  School  business  (dunng  which  all  chil- 
dren of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend) , but 
must  not  take  place  at  more  than  one  intermediate  time,  between  the  commence- 
ment and  the  close  of  the  ordinary  School  business.  _ The  Commissioners,  how- 
ever will  not  sanction  any  arrangement  for  religious  instruction,  prayer , or  other 
religious  exercises  at  an  intermediate  time,  in  cases  where  it  shall  appear  to  them 
that  such  arrangement  will  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  School,  by  prevent- 
ing children  of  any  religious  denomination  from  availing  themselves  of  its  advan. 
tages  or  by  subjecting  those  in  attendance  to  any  practical  inconvenience. 

°13.’  With  the  above  exception,  the  secular  School  business  must  not  be  inter- 
rupted, or  suspended,  by  any  spiritual  exercise  whatsoever.  . 

Note. — The  Commissioners  earnestly  recommend  that  Migious  XShiOT 

not  be  present  thereat.  , _ -i 

14  The  Registry  kept  in  each  School,  according  to  the  Form  furnished  by 
the  Commissioners,  must  show  the  religious  denomination  of  each  child  on  the 

S1frLil  who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a Protestant  is 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  tbe  tune  of  Religious  lnst™c" 
tion  iifcase  the  Teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  * ifto  he 

rmnil  who  is  registered  bv  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a Homan  Catholic  is  to  he 
permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  ^fnrth'r 

case  the  Teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  not  a Roman  Catholic.  And  turtL.i , 
To  pupil'  is  to be®  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  any 
Religious  instruction  to  which  its  parents  or  guardians  object. 

Provided  however,  that  in  case  any  parent  or  guardian  shall  express  his 
desire  that 'liis  child  should  receive  any  particular  Religious  instruction,  and 
shall  record  such  desire  in  a book  to  be  provided  m the  School,  when  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  the  time  during  winch  such 
Religious  instruction  only  is  given*  The  entry  in  the  book  shall  be i signed  with 
the  name  or  mark  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  the  book  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Inspector  so  often  as  he  visits  the  School.  , . 

* Such  expression  of  desire  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  by  the  parent  or 

guardian,  and  shall  thereupon  become  inoperative.  . . . 

* The  term  “ School-hours,”  is  always  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  entire  time  in  eac  i 
day,  from*"  openLg  of*e  School  to  the  closing  of  the  same  for  the  d.sm.ssal  of  the  pupils. 
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Appendix  A.  The  following  is  the  Form  of  Book 


Rules  and 
Regulations 
of  Commis- 
sioners. 

Part  I. 
§IV. 


Roll  No. 


County , 

Name  of  Teacher  who  (jives  Religious  Instruction , 

Religious  Denomination  of  do., 

Certificate  of  Parent  or  Guardian. 

[In  case  a Parent  or  Guardian  should  wish  his  Child  to  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion from  a Teacher  who  is  of  a different  religious  denomination  from  the  Child  or 
from  a Teacher  who  gives  any  religious  instruction  different  from  that  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  creed  of  the  Child,  the  following  Certificate  is  to  he  made  tv 
such  Parent  or  Guardian.]  ^ 

Note — As  some  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Rule,  atten- 
tion is  requested  to  the  following  minute  of  the  Board,  dated  February  26,  1867 
“The  object  of  the  Rule  is  more  fully  to  carryout  the  general  principle  of  the  Board 
that  no  child  is  to  receive  any  religious  instruction  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its  parent’ 
Accordingly  the  Rule  first  provides  for  the  case  where  the  Teacher  is  a Protestant  and  the 
child  a Roman  Catholic,  or  vice  versa.  In  this  case  the  dissent  of  the  parent  is  implied  and 
no  religious  instruction  can  be  given  to  a child  by  a Teacher  of  the  different  creed  unless  the 
parent  expressly  requests  it.  But  where  the  Teacher  and  the  child  are  both  Protestant? 
.•n  ’nUofi1  0 Tn  ? -Same  °r  r -a  dl?ereut  denomination,  the  dissent  of  the  parent  will  not  be 
! P=L|  df  ?\th4S  CaTse  rul!glous  ^‘ruction  may  be  given  to  the  child  unless  the  parent  ex- 
pi  essly  forbids  it  In  each  case,  however,  the  assent  or  dissent,  whether  implied  or  expressed 
may  be  modified  by  an  entry,  duly  signed  by  the  parent,  in  the  Certificate  Book  of  Religious 
Instruction.  Cases  may  occur  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  Teacher,  although  not  coniimr 
r?,n??rrct  le*ter.of  the  R,,le'  obviously  contrary  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  N? 
tiomil  System ; as,  foi  instance,  if  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  Catechism  or  Creed  of  a 
different  persuasion  from  that  of  the  child."  tAeeci  0t  a 

* O ~A  bQn,g  tbe  O. (3)  1 who  is  registered  by  me  as 

i the  S1ch.°°1  ?cgls!er  of.thc  (5) National  School,  hereby  cer- 
tify that  it  is  my  desire  that  the  said  (°) shall  receive  instruction  in  (7) 

during  the  time  set  apart  for  Religious  Instruction. 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian,  (8) 

Witness,  if  signed  by  “ Mark,” 

Dated  - — _ day  of , 18 — . 

Certificate  of  Teacher. 

,77-,  sig“ed  al>ove  Certificate,  I read 
Education  th°  following  ltule  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 

“ No  Pupil  who  is  registered  by  its  Parents  or  Guardians  as  a Protestant  is  to  be  permitted 
in-SUSSn1?,1? fc1e“dancepduF1“?  tlie  of  religious  instruction  in  case  the  Teacher  giving  »uch 

instruction  is  a Roman  Catholic  ; and  no  Pupil  who  is  registered  by  its  Parents  or  Guardians 
as  a Roman  Catholic  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  religious 
m Pnnn°U  V*  1“  * S,V1?£ .such  instruction  is  not  a Roman  Catholic.  And  further 

lowhYch^ 

p/;,?r?vld,e.(1’  llowever,  that  in  case  any  Parent  or  Guardian  shall  express  his  desire  that  his 
^be  pro^deiH^f'um^clioo^w^iM  rel'g,°U8  i"stru.ction* and  sllal1  recoil  such  desire  in  a Book 

S'uT'l  'Vitl1  ,the  0r  'Tk  0f  the  Panmt  “ and  tile  Book  s“aU  be  sub- 

mitted  to  the  Inspector  so  often  as  he  visits  the  School. 

, <„*,?Uch  expressi°n  of  desire  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  bv  the  Parent  or  Guardian  and 
shall  thereupon  become  inoperative.”—  Part  Sec.  IF.  Par.  15.  cruaiuiau,  and 

And  I further  certify  that  I believe  when  the  said  (■  >) sj„necl  the 

SuK  l'  ( )f-7-,had.il  fuU  aPPrt!3ension  of  the  meaning  andfece  of 
she  Hide,  and  also  of  the  true  intent  and  object  of  the  Certificate. 

Signature  of  Teacher,  

Dated  — day  of  - 


, 18—. 


$ Inson  th1.  S °fl  ‘l,e  ,Pf  "”l  or  Guardian  -who  makes  the  Certificate. 

Ti  0rJ3ruai(1,an  cannot  write,  it  may  be  written  by  the  Teacher. 

} ?nab?en  o0w.R?hi?n^ ‘‘T  t0  finSC.ribev  his  ni!me'  If  the  Parent  or  Guardian  he 

Ey tome0rei;:lS.“  Spirt,”  5'Sn  by  ”,“rlt  1 ”“rk  ””S‘  be 

J9)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian.  (10)  Inserfc  <q,;m  — « j 

( ) Insert  the  name  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian.  (i*)  Insert  “ he"  or  “ she.”  ’ 
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Certificate  of  Inspector.  AppendtxA 

I hereby  certify  that  I have  examined  the  Certificate  of  (l) and  also  Rujes  an(i 

of  the  Teacher  (2) above  set  forth,  and  that  I am  satisfied  as  to  the  Keguiati0us 

genuineness  of  each.  Signature  of  Inspector °.f„  Uo“mis- 

Dated  — day  of , 1 8—  fIL 

1G.  A sufficient  number  of  hours,  to  he  approved  of  in  each  case  by  the  Com-  Part  I. 
missioners,  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  ordinary  School  business,  during  -which  § 
all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend. 

17.  In  all  National  Schools  (except  those  in  which  Industrial  instruction  is 
the  chief  object)  there  must  be  Literary  instruction  for  at  least  four  hours,  upon 
five  days  in  the  week. 

18.  In  Industrial  Schools — that  is,  in  Schools  where  Industrial  instruction  is 
the  chief  object — the  Commissioners  require  that  not  less  than  two  hours,  daily, 
shall  be  devoted  to  Literary  instruction. 

V. — Use  of  Boohs  and  Tablets.  §W 

1 . The  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Commissioners  is  not  compulsory ; 
but  the  titles  of  all  other  books  which  the  Patrons  or  Managers  of  Schools  intend 
for  the  ordinary  School  business,  are  to  be  notified  to  the  Commissioners;  and 
none  are  to  be  used  to  which  they  object.  The  approval  of  any  such  books  is 
to  extend  only  to  the  particular  edition  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioners. 

2.  If  any  books  other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  books  of  the 
Church  to  which  the  children  using  them  belong,  be  employed  in  communicating 
religious  instruction,  the  title  of  each  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  Commissioners 
whenever  they  deem  it  necessary. 

3.  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  “ Scripture  Lessons”  or  book  of 
“Sacred  Poetry”  being  read  in  any  of  the  National  Schools,  nor  do  they  allow 
them  to  be  read  as  part  of  the  ordinary  School  business  (during  which  all  chil- 
dren, of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend)  in  any 
School  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being 
read  by  their  children.  In  such  cases  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of 
these  books,  except  at  times  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  either  before  or  after, 
such  ordinary  School  business,  and  under  the  following  conditions: — 

First — That  no  child,  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects,  shall  be  required 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  present  at  such  reading. 

Second— That  in  order  that  any  children,  whose  parents  or  guardians  object, 
may  be  at  liberty  to  absent  themselves,  or  to  withdraw,  at  the  time  set  apart  for 
the  reading  of  the  books  above  specified,  public  notification  of  the  time  set  apart 
for  such  reading  shall  be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  Time-table  of  the 
School — that  there  shall  be  a sufficient  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  such 
ordinary  School  business  and  the  commencement  of  such  reading;  and  that  the 
Teacher  shall,  immediately  before  its  commencement,  announce  distinctly  to  the 
pupils,  that  any  child  whose  parent  or  guardian  so  desires  may  then  retire. 

Third — That  in  every  such  case  there  shall  be,  exclusive  of  the  time  set  apart 
for  such  reading,  sufficient  time  devoted  each  day  to  the  ordinary  School  busi- 
ness, in  order  that  those  children  who  do  not  join  in  the  reading  of  these  books 
may  enjoy  ample  means  of  literary  instruction  in  the  School- room. 

4.  When  using  the  Scripture  Lessons,  the  Teachers  are  prohibited,  except  at 
the  time  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  from  putting  to  the  children  any 
other  questions  than  those  appended  to  the  end  of  each  lesson. 

5.  The  Commissioners  require  that  the  principles  of  the  following  Lesson,  or 
of  a Lesson  of  a similar  import  (to  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners),  shall 
be  strictly  inculcated,  during  the  hours  of  united  instruction,  in  all  Schools 
received  into  connexion  with  the  Board,  and  that  a copy  of  the  Lesson  itself  be 
hung  up  in  each  School. 

Christians  should  endeavour,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  commands  them,  to  live  peaceably 
with  all  men  (Rom.  ch.  xii.,  v.  18),  even  with  those  of  a different  religious  persuasion. 

Our  Saviour,  Christ,  commanded  his  disciples  to  love  one  another.  He  taught  them  to 
love  even  their  enemies,  to  bless  those  that  cursed  them,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  per- 
secuted them.  He  himself  prayed  for  his  murderers. 

Many  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines,  hut  we  ought  not  to  hate  or  persecute  them.  We. 
ought  to  hold  fast  what  we  are  convinced  is  the  truth;  but  not  to  treat  harshly  those  who 
are  in  error.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  intend  his  religion  to  be  forced  on  men  by  violent 
means.  He  would  not  allow  his  disciples  to  fight  for  him. 

(')  Insert  the  name  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian.  (2)  Insert  the  uame  of  the  Teacher. 
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If  any  persons  treat  us  unkindly,  we  must  not  do  the  same  to  them  ; for  Christ  and  his 
apostles  have  taught  us  not  to  return  evil  for  evil.  If  we  would  obey  Christ,  we  must  do 
to  others,  not  as  they  do  to  us,  but  as  we  would  wish  them  to  do  to  us. 

Quarrelling  with  our  neighbours  and  abusing  them,  is  not  the  way  to  convince  them 
that  we  are  in  the  right,  and  they  in  the  wrong.  It  is  more  likely  to  convince  them  that 
we  have  not  a Christian  spirit.  We  ought,  by  behaving  gently  and  kindly  to  every  one. 
to  show  ourselves  followers  of  Christ,  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  a^ain 
(1  Pet.  ch.  ii.,  v.  23). 

6.  The  use  of  the  Tablet,  furnished  by  the  Commissioners,  containing  the  Ten 
Commandments,  is  not  compulsory. 

7.  The  rules  as  to  religious  instruction  do  not  apply,  except  in  the  way  herein- 
before stated,  to  the  Scripture  Lessons  and  the  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  or  to  the 
matter  contained  in  the  common  School-books,  or  in  any  other  book,  the  use 
of  which  the  Commissioners  may  at  any  time  sanction  for  the  purpose  of  united 
instruction. 

§ ^ VI. — Management  of  National  Schools. 

1 . The  local  government  of  the  National  Schools  is  vested  in  the  local  Patrons 
thereof. 

2.  The  Commissioners  recognise  as  the  local  Patron  the  person  who  applies 
in  the  first  instance  to  place  the  School  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  unless  it 
be  otherwise  specified  in  the  application. 

3.  If  a School  be  under  the  local  management  of  a School-Committee,  such 
Committee  has  all  the  rights  of  an  individual  Patron. 

4.  The  Patron  has  the  right  of  nominating  any  fit  person  to  act  as  his  repre- 
sentative in  the  local  management  of  the  School;  such  representative  to  be 
designated  the  “ Local  Manager.”  The  Patron  may,  at  any  time,  resume  the 
direct  management  of  the  School,  or  appoint  another  Local  Manager.  This  rule 
applies  equally  whether  the  Patronship  be  vested  in  one  or  more  individuals. 

5.  When  a school  is  vested  in  Trustees,  they  have  the  right  to  nominate  the 
Local  Manager. 

6.  When  a School  is  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  the  name  of  the  Patron  or 
Patrons  is  inserted  in  the  lease. 

7.  In  the  case  of  a vacancy  in  the  Patronship  by  death,  the  representative  of 
a lay  Patron,  or  the  successor  of  a clerical  Patron,  is  recognised  by  the  Board 
(where  no  valid  objection  exists)  as  the  person  to  succeed  to  the  Patronship  of 
the  School. 

8.  If  a Patron  wishes  to  resign  the  office,  he  has  the  power  of  nominating  his 
successor,  subj  ect  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

9.  In  all  cases,  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  Patron,  or  the  person  nominated  by  him,  either  as  his 
successor,  or  as  local  Manager,  can  be  recognised  by  them  as  a fit  person  to 
exercise  the  trust. 

10.  In  all  cases,  whether  the  School  be  vested  or  non -vested,  the  Patron, 
when  nominating  a local  Manager,  ought  to  notify  to  the  Commissioners  whether 
or  not  the  person  so  nominated  is  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of  Patron  during  the 
period  he  acts  as  Manager. 

1 1 . When  a School  is  under  the  control  of  a Committee,  or  of  joint  Patrons, 
a “ Local  Manager”  should  be  appointed,  to  correspond  with  the  office,  sign 
documents,  &c.,  &c. 

12.  The  local  Patrons  (or  Managers)  of  Schools  have  the  right  of  appointing 
the  Teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  as  to  character  and  general 
qualifications;  the  local  Patrons  (or  Managers)  have  also  the  power  of  removing 
the  Teachers  of  their  own  authority. 

1 3.  Patrons  and  Managers  are  permitted  to  close  their  respective  Schools  for  a 
reasonable  time  during  the  year,  subject  to  the  interference  of  the  Commissioners 
in  cases  of  abuse ; such  periods  of  closing  should  be  limited  to  six  weeks  in  the 
year,  including  the  recognised  vacations. 

1 4.  Managers  of  National  Schools  are  requested  to  notify  all  changes  of  Teach- 
ers to  the  Office,  and  to  the  Inspectors  of  the  respective  districts. 

§ VII.  VII — Inspection  by  the  Commissioners  or  their  Officers. 

1.  As  the  Commissioners  do  not  take  the  control  or  regulation  of  any  School, 
except  their  own  Model  Schools,  directly  into  their  own  hands,  but  leave  all 
Schools  aided  by  them  under  the  authority  of  the  local  Patrons  or  Managers ; 
the  Inspectors  are  not  to  give  direct  orders , as  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  respect, 
ing  any  necessary  regulations,  but  to  point  out  such  regulations  to  the  local 
Patrons  or  Managers  of  the  Schools,  that  they  may  give  the  requisite  orders. 
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o The  Commissioners  require  that  every  National  School  be  inspected  by  the  AppcmlaA . 
Inspector  of  the  District,  at  least  three  times  in  each  year.  . Rules  and 

3.  The  District  Inspector,  after  each  inspection,  is  to  communicate  with  the  RegulMj0M 

local  I’atron  or  Manager,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  information  concerning  0f  Oommis- 
the  general  state  of  the  School,  and  pointing  out  such  violations  of  rule,  or  sioners. 
defects,  if  any,  as  he  may  have  observed;  and  he  is  to  make  such  suggestions  as  p— ^ 
he  may  deem  necessary.  ....  . ..  ..  § VII. 

4.  Upon  ordinary  occasions,  the  Inspector  is  not  to  give  any  intimation  oi  ms 

intended  visit ; but  when  the  inspection  is  to  be  public,  he  is  to  make  such  pre- 
vious arrangements  with  the  local  Patrons  or  Managers,  as  will  facilitate  the 
attendance  of  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  other  persons  interested  m the 
welfare  of  the  Schools.  . . . 

5.  The  Inspector  is  to  report  to  the  Commissioners  the  result  ot  each  visit, 

and  to  use  every  means  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  proficiency 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  discipline,  management,  and  methods  of  instruction  pur- 
sued in  the  School.  . , T t , . , 

6.  When  applications  for  aid  are  referred  to  the  District  Inspector,  he  is  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  applicant ; and  also  to  communicate  personally,  or 
by  writing  with  the  clergymen  of  the  different  denominations,  and  with  other 
parties  inthe  neighbourhood,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  opinions  on  the 
application,  and  whether  they  have  any,  and  what,  objections  thereto. 

7.  The  Inspector  is  also  to  supply  the  Commissioners  with  such  local  infor- 
mation as  they  may  from  time  to  time  require  from  him,  and  to  act  as  their 
aaent  in  all  matters  in  which  they  may  employ  him ; but  he  is  not  invested  with 
authority  to  decide  upon  any  question  affecting  a National  School,  or  the  general 
business  of  the  Commissioners,  without  their  direction. 

VIII. — Admission  of  Visitors.  _ § VIII‘ 

1.  The  public,  generally,  must  have  free  access  to  every  National.  School 
(whether  Vested  or  Non-Vested)  during  the  hours  devoted  to  secular  instruc - 
tion,— not  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  business,  or  to  interrupt  it,  but,  as 
Visitors,  to  observe  how  it  is  conducted. 

2.  Visitors  of  all  denominations  are  to  be  received  courteously  by  all  -teachers 

of  National  Schools,  and  are  to  have  free  access  to  the  School-rooms,  and  full 
libertv  to  examine  the  Registers,  Daily  Report  Books,  and  Class  Rolls;  to 
observe  what  books  are  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  or  upon  the  desks,  what 
tablets  are  hung  up  on  the  walls,  and  what  is  the  method  of  teaching ; but  they 
are  not  authorized  to  interrupt  the  business  of  the  School,  by  asking  questions 
of  the  children,  examining  classes,  calling  for  papers  or  documents  of  any  land, 
except  those  specified,  or  in  any  other  way  diverting  the  attention  of  either 
Teachers  or  Scholars  from  their  usual  business.  . . 

3.  Should  any  Visitors  wish  for  information  which  they  cannot  obtain  by  such 
an  Inspection,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Teachers  to  refer  them  to  the  Patron  or 
Manager  of  the  School  for  such  information. 

4.  As  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  given  m the  School-room  is 

under  the  control  of  the  Clergyman  or  Lay  person  communicating  it  with  the 
approbation  of  their  parents,  the  Commissioners  can  give  no  liberty  to  any 
Visitor,  whether  Clergyman  or  other  person,  to  interfere  therewith,  or  to  be  pre- 
sent thereat.  _ . , , . r , 

5.  The  Commissioners  require  that  a copy  of  Part  I.,  with  selections  irom  other 
Parts,  of  these,  their  Rules,  on  a form  furnished  by  them,  shall  be  suspended  m 
every  National  School-room. 


Part  II.  pART  ir- 

Extent  of  Aid,  and  Conditions  upon  which  Granted. 

I. — Kinds  of  Aid.  § !• 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  award  aid  under  two  general 
heads,  viz.: — . , . , 

First— Towards  building  School-houses  and  providing  suitable  fittings  and 
furniture.  In  such  cases,  the  Commissioners  also  grant  aid  towards  the  payment 
of  Teachers,  supply  of  Books,  &c.,  as  hereafter  explained. 

Secondly— Towards  the  support  and  maintenance  of  Schools  established 
without  any  assistance  from  the  public  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings, 
or  providing  furniture. 
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Part  II, 
§11. 


AppendixA.  2.  The  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  reserve 
Rules  and  to.  themselves  in  all  cases,  in  vested  as  well  as  in  non-vested  schools,  the  right  to 
Regulations  withdraw  any  grant  of  salary  or  books,  whenever  they  see  fit. 

sioners.  * II. — Towards  Building  School-houses  {Vested). 

— 1 1.  Before  any  grant  is  made  towards  building  a School-house,  the  Commis- 

sioners are  to  be  satisfied  that  a necessity  exists  for  such  a School,  that  an  eligible 
site  lias  been  procured,  that  a satisfactory  lease  of  the  site  will  be  executed 
either  to  Trustees  for  the  purposes  of  National  Education,  or  to  the  Commis- 
sioners in  their  Corporate  capacity;  and  that  the  applicants  are  prepared  to 
raise,  by  local  contribution,  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  sum  which  the  Com- 
missioners deem  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  house,  providing  furniture,  &c. 

2.  If  the  proposed  site  for  a School  be  in  a rural  district,  and  be  within  three 
statute  miles  of  a School-house  erected  with  aid  from  the  State,  no  grant  will  be 
made,  except  under  special  circumstances. 

3.  In  a rural  district,  the  site  should  contain  one  rood.  In  a town  district 
the  site  for  a single  School  should  be  1 00  feet  in  front,  and  80  feet  from  front  to 
rear  ; and  for  a double  School,  1 00  feet  square.  It  should  be  in  a healthy  situa- 
tion, on  a public  road  or  street,  and  have  a dry  level  surface,  with  a good 
foundation  at  a moderate  depth,  and  be  convenient  to  pure  water. 

4.  Although  the  Commissioners  do  not  refuse  aid  towards  the  erection  of 
School-houses  on  ground  connected  with  places  of  worship,  yet  they  much  prefer 
having  them  erected  on  ground  which  is  not  so  connected,  where  it  can  be 
obtained ; they  therefore  require  that,  before  Church,  Chapel,  or  Meeting-house 
ground  be  selected  as  thesite  of  a School-house,  strict  inquiry  be  made  whether  an- 
other convenient  site  can  be  obtained,  and  that  the  result  shall  be  stated  to  them. 

5.  The  School  premises  must  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  or  in  Trustees, 
at  a nominal  rent,  and  for  such  term  as,  under  the  circumstances,  the  Commis- 
sioners may  deem  necessary. 

G.  The  lease  must  be  prepared  in  the  Office ; the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

7.  The  Commissioners  will  cause  to  be  kept  in  repair  the  School-house  and 
furniture,  where  the  premises  are  vested  in  them  in  their  Corporate  capacity. 

8.  When  the  School  premises  have  been  vested  in  Trustees,  for  the  purposes 
of  National  Education,  it  devolves  on  the  Trustees  to  keep  the  house,  furniture, 
&c.,  in  repair. 

9.  When  grants  are  voted  towards  the  building,  &c.,  of  a School-house,  the 
conveyance  must  be  duly  executed  before  the  works  are  commenced. 

1 0.  No  grant  can  be  approved  until  the  District  Inspector  shall  have  reporfed 
upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; until  the  Board  of  Works  shall  have 
reported  on  the  eligibility  of  the  proposed  site;  and  the  Law  Adviser  of  the 
Commissioners  shall  have  given  his  opinion,  from  the  information  laid  before 
him,  that  a satisfactory  lease  can  be  executed. 

11.  The  Commissioners  determine,  from  the  information  afforded  them,  what 
amount  of  School  accommodation  should  be  provided  in  the  proposed  building. 


The  following  is  the  scale  of  Grants  for  the  erection  of  School-houses,  whether 
vested  in  Trustees  or  in  the  Commissioners. 


Class  of 
School. 

No.  of 
Children  to 
bo  accom- 
modated. 

Totai  Estimated 
Cost,  including 
School  Furniture 
and  Out-ofliccs. 

Board’s  Grant. 

Description  of  School. 

1 

GO 

£ s.  d. 

207  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
138  0 0 

2 

7.5 

225 

0 0 

150  0 0 

3 

100 

255 

0 0 

170  0 0 

4 

120 

306  0 0 

204  0 0 

5 

150 

416  5 0 

277  10  0 

Two  rooms  on  ground. 

5 A 

150 

3G0  0 0 

240  0 0 

6 

200 

487  10  0 

325  0 0 

G A 

200 

435  0 0 

290  0 0 

Ditto — one  over  the  other. 

^ Note. — In  many  poor  localities,  where  buildings  of  a less  expensive  nature 
than  those  erected  according  to  the  above  scale  of  grants  may  answer  the  neces- 
sary purposes,  the  Commissioners  will  be  prepared  to  grant  two-thirds  of  the 
expense  of  erection,  provided — 
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(a) .  That  the  general  conditions  already  specified  with  regard  to  building  Appendix  A. 

grants  be  complied  with.  _ . . RulIT^d 

(b) .  That  the  erection  of  such  exceptional  class  of  building  shall  not  cost  Regulations 

more  than  £100.  of  Commis- 

(c) .  That  as  regards  the  character  and  size  of  the  building,  the  instructions  sioners. 

issued  by  the  Board  of  Works,  from  time  to  time,  shall  be  complied  with.  

12.  The  cost  of  the  house,  & c.,  is  determined  by  the  number  of  children  which  r jjRT 

it  is  intended  to  accommodate.  _ s 

13.  The  Board  of  Works  will  furnish  instructions"as  to  the  plan  and  specifi- 
cation, to  which  the  parties  receiving  aid  are  bound  strictly  to  adhere. 

14.  The  Commissioners  do  not  sanction  grants  for  the  ornamenting  of  School- 
houses,  but  merely  for  such  expenditure  as  may  be  necessary  for  having  the 
children  accommodated  in  plain,  substantial  buildings.  If  buildings  of  another 
description  be  preferred,  the  whole  of  the  extra  expense  must  be  provided  by  the 
applicants. 

15.  The  Commissioners  do  not  sanction  grants  towards  the  expense  of  erect- 
ing residences  for  the  Teachers. 

16.  The  Commissioners  do  not  sanction  grants  to  purchase,  alter,  or  furnish 
houses,  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into  School-houses. 

III. — Towards  Support  of  Schools  previously  established  (Non-  Vested).  § III. 

1.  The  aid  granted  to  Schools  previously  established  is  limited  to  Salary  and 
Books,  and  the  benefits  of  Inspection  and  Training. 

2.  The  Commissioners  do  not  contribute  towards  Repairs,  Fittings,  or  Fur- 
niture ; or  to  the  Rent  of  the  School-house. 

3.  Before  aid  can  be  granted,  the  Commissioners  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
case  is  deserving  of  assistance ; that  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  School 
will  be  efficiently  and  permanently  supported ; that  some  local  provision  will  be 
made  in  aid  of  the  Teacher’s  Salary,  in  addition  to  the  School-fees;  that; the 
School-house  is  in  good  repair,  and  provided  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  suit- 
able Furniture ; that  a competent  Teacher  has  been  appointed ; and  that  the 
School  is  in  operation. 

4.  Before  the  Commissioners  consider  any  application  for  aid,  they  require, 
from  the  Inspector  of  the  District,  a Report  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

5.  To  entitle  a School  to  a continuance  of  aid,  the  House  and  Furniture  must 
be  kept  in  sufficient  repair  by  means  of  local  contributions ; the  School  con- 
ducted in  all  respects  in  a satisfactory  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioners ; and  it  must  appear  from  the  Records  of  the  School 
that  there  is  a sufficient  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils. 

6.  In  Mixed  Schools,  i.e.,  Schools  in  which  male  and  female  children  are 
taught  in  the  same  room,  the  Teacher  may  be  either  male  or  female,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  School  may  require;  but  when  a Mixed  School  has  been 
received  into  connexion,  by  the  Commissioners,  under  a male  or  a female 
Teacher,  the  Commissioners  will  not  sanction  the  appointment  of  a Teacher  of  a 
different  sex,  unless  previous  application  be  made  to  them  to  sanction  such  change. 

7.  When  a school  has  been  taken  into  connexion,  as  a School  for  Males  or 
for  Females  solely,  the  Commissioners  will  not  sanction  the  change  from  a male 
to  a female  school,  or  vice  versa , without  their  permission  having  been  pre- 
viously obtained. 


Part  III.  Part  HI. 

Different  Classes  of  National  Schools. 

I. — District  and  Minor  Model  Schools.  § T. 

1.  District  and  Minor  Model  Schools  are  built  and  supported  entirely  out  of 
the  funds  placed  by  Pai’liament  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners,  and  are 
therefore  under  their  exclusive  control. 

2.  The  chief  objects  of  Model  Schools  are  to  promote  united  education;  to 
exhibit  the  most  improved  methods  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction  to  the 
surrounding  schools,  and  to  train  young  persons  for  the  office  of  Teacher. 

3.  In  District  and  Minor  Model  Schools,  the  Commissioners  appoint  and 
dismiss,  of  their  own  authority,  the  Teachers  and  other  officers;  regain tc  the 
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AppendixA.  course  of  instruction,  and  exercise  all  the  rights  of  Patrons.  The  Commissioners 

afford  the  necessary  opportunities  for  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils, 

Ruks  and  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  are  approved  of  by  their  parents  or  guar- 
KT  dians,  and  in  separate  apartments  allotted  to  the  purpose. 

Bioners.  4.  Some  of  the  Model  Schools  have  farms  attached  to  them,  for  the  purpose 

of  affording  instruction  in  agriculture. 

^Paut:  III.  n. — Ordinary  Literary  Schools. 

1 . Such  Schools  may  be  established  either  with  aid  from  the  State,  or  by 

local  provision  solely.  . _ . . . „ , 

2.  In  Vested  Schools,  the  local  expenditure  need  only  be  one-third  of  the 
expense,  and  the  Teachers’  salaries  are  supplemented  by  the  Commissioners. 

3.  In  Non-vested  Schools,  the  State  assistance  is  limited  to  salary  and  books 
and  the  benefits  of  inspection  and  training. 

g m III. — Agricultural  Schools. 

1 . To  Schools  of  this  description  Farms  are  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating and  introducing  the  most  approved  systems  of  tillage  and  cropping,  and 
general  husbandry. 

2.  Agricultural  Schools  of  every  class  must  have  a literary  department  annexed 
to  them,  conducted  on  the  principles  of  ordinary  National  Schools. 

3.  Agricultural  Schools  consist  of  two  classes,  those  connected  with  School 
Farms  of  the  First  Class,  and  those  connected  with  Ordinary  School  Farms. 

4.  School  Farms  are  further  subdivided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  Commissioners,  and  those  under  local  Patrons. 

5.  In  all  Schools  connected  with  School  Farms  of  the  First  Class  the  Com- 
missioners will  grant  salary  to  a Teacher  for  the  literary  department  exclusively , 
when  the  extent  of  the  farm  and  other  circumstances  render  such  an  appoint- 


ment necessary. 

A School  Farms  of  the  First  Class  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 

Commissioners.  * 

1 . The  Commissioners  defray  the  greater  portion  of  the  cost  of  erecting  the 
necessary  buildings ; but  they  require  the  local  parties  to  contribute  in  such  pro- 
portion as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

2.  The  Commissioners  undertake  the  entire  cost  of  the  furniture,  fittings,  rent, 
taxes,  maintenance,  implements,  stock,  &c.,  &c. 

3.  A Farm  of  sufficient  extent  must  be  conveyed  to  the  Commissioners,  at  a 
moderate  rent,  and  on  a satisfactory  lease. 

4.  The  Commissioners  exercise  all  the  rights  of  Patrons,  as  in  the  case  of  Dis- 
trict and  Minor  Model  Schools. 

5.  The  Commissioners  admit  into  these  Schools  a limited  number  of  free,  and 
also  of  paying  resident  Agricultural  Pupils. 

6.  The  Commissioners  contribute  a small  weekly  payment  to  the  class  of  day 
pupils  who  work  on  the  farm. 

B. School  Farms  of  the  First  Class  under  Local  Patrons. 

1 .  Where  the  Premises  are  Vested. 

1 . The  Commissioners  contribute  a certain  amount  of  assistance  towards  the 
erection  of  the  buildings,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  local  contribution,  and 
the  extent  of  the  farm.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and 
furniture,  and  the  whole  cost  of  implements,  stock,  seed,  &c.,  must  be  contributed 
by  local  parties. 

2.  The  site  of  the  buildings  must  be  legally  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  or 
in  Trustees,  at  a moderate  rent,  and  on  a satisfactory  lease. 

3.  The  only  aid  granted  by  the  Commissioners  towards  the  maintenance  of  such 
Schools,  consists  of  salary  to  the  Master  (who  must  be  competent  to  conduct 
both  the  literary  and  agricultural  departments) ; a sum  towards  the  support  of 
a limited  number  of  resident  Agricultural  pupils,  and  a weekly  payment  to  the 
class  of  day  pupils  who  work  on  the  farm. 

2.  Where  the  Premises  are  Non-vested. 

I . The  entire  cost  of  the  necessary  buildings,  furniture,  implements,  stock, 
seed,  &c.,  must  be  defrayed  by  local  parties,  and  a farm  of  sufficient  extent  must 
be  provided. 

* The  Commissioners  have,  for  the  present,  ceased  to  take  into  connexion  School  Farrcs  of 
the  First  Class. 
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2.  The  Commissioners,  besides  salary  to  the  Master,  contribute  also  towards  Appendh 
the  support  of  a limited  number  of  resident  Agricultural  pupils,  and  a weekly 
payment  to  the  class  of  day  pupils  who  work  on  the  farm.  Kegnlaui 

C. — Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools.  sfoners™ 

1.  This  class  of  Schools  consists  of  Ordinary  National  Schools  (either  Vested  

or  Non-vested),  to  which  a small  farm  (from  one  to  three  acres),  is  annexed.  Part  II 
The  Teacher  must  be  competent  to  give  instruction  both  in  the  theory  and  prac-  § ***• 
tice  of  Agriculture,  and  must  cultivate  the  land,  with  the  assistance  of  his  pupils* 

2.  The  only  aid  granted  by  the  Commissioners,  is  an  addition  to  the  class  salary 
of  the  Teacher,  and  in  some  special  cases,  a small  weekly  payment  to  an  Indus- 
trial class  of  pupils. 

3.  To  entitle  a School  to  such  aid,  the  Commissioners  require  to  be  satisfied, 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Agricultural  Inspectors,  that  the  Agricultural  depart- 
ment is  efficiently  conducted. 

D. — School  Gardens. 

The  Commissioners  award  gratuities,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Inspectors,  to  the  Teachers  of  National  Schools,  who  exhibit  the  best 
specimens  of  garden  culture,  on  ground  attached  to  their  respective  Schools,  the 
ground  to  be  cultivated  by  the  pupils. 

IV. — Industrial  Schools.  §IV. 

1.  In  these  Schools,  embroidery  and  other  advanced  lands  of  needlework  are 
taught.  The  Commissioners  grant  salaries  to  the  Teachers,  on  the  following 
conditions : — 

First — That  all  the  pupils  of  the  industrial  department  shall  receive  literary 
instruction,  for  at  least  two  hours  daily. 

Second — That  no  religious  instruction  or  religious  exercise  shall  take  place 
during  the  time  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  industrial  occupation. 

Third — That  a separate  room  be  provided  for  industrial  instruction. 

Fourth — That  in  addition  to  the  literax*y  Teacher,  there  shall  be  a suitable 
person  appointed  to  conduct  the  industrial  department. 

2.  None  but  lay  Teachers  are  entitled  to  a salary  from  the  Commissioners,  for 
conducting  an  Industrial  Department  in  connexion  with  a Convent  School. 

3.  The  amount  of  salary  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

V. — Convent  Schools.  § V. 

1.  Convent  Schools  receive  aid  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  Non-vested 
Schools,  and  they  arc  subject  to  the  same  Rules  and  Regulations. 

2.  The  members  of  the  community  may  discharge  the  office  of  Literary 
Teachers,  either  by  themselves  or  with  the  aid  of  such  other  persons  as  they 
may  see  fit  to  employ ; the  salaries  of  such  assistants  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
community,  except  in  the  case  of  monitors. 

3.  The  amount  of  salary  awarded  to  Convent  Schools  is  regulated  by  the 
average  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance,  according  to  a scale  laid  down 
by  the  Commissioners. 

4.  The  Commissioners  will  grant  aid  to  one  School  only , in  connexion  with  the 
same  Convent. 

VI. — Workhouse  Schools.  § yj 

1.  Such  Schools  are  received  into  connexion,  and  grants  of  Books  made  to  them, 
on  condition  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Commissioners,  or 
their  Officers,  and  that  all  the  Rules  of  the  Board  applicable  to  Non-vested 
Schools  be  faithfully  observed. 

2.  The  Commissioners  award  gratuities  to  a certain  number  of  the  Teachers 
of  Workhouse  Schools  in  each  District,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector. 

VII — Schools  attached  to  Prisons , Asylums , fyc.  § yji 

Such  Schools  are  received  into  connexion,  upon  the  same  general  principles  as 
the  Workhouse  Schools,  and  grants  of  Books  are  made  to  them.  In  special  cases 
gratuities  are  awarded  to  the  Teachers. 

VIII. — Evening  Schools.  g yjjj 

The  Commissioners  grant  aid  towards  the  support  of  Evening  Schools,  where 
the  wants  of  the  locality  render  such  institutions  desirable.  The  aid  is  limited 
to  salary,  books,  and  inspection. 
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Appendices  to  Tliirty-sixtli  Report  of  Commissioners  [1869. 

Part  IV. 

Teachers. 

I Their  Qualifications  and  Duties. 

!.  National  Teachers  should  be  persons  of  Christian  sentiment,  of  calm  tem- 
per, and  discretion ; they  should  be  imbued  with  a spirit  of  peace,  of  obedience 
to  the  law,  and  of  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign ; they  should  not  only  possess  the 
art  of  communicating  knowledge,  but  be  capable  of  moulding  the  mind  of  youth, 
and  of  giving  to  the  power  which  education  confers  a useful  direction.  These 
are  the  qualities  for  which  Patrons  of  Schools,  when  making  choice  of  Teachers, 
should  anxiously  look.  They  are  those  which  the  Commissioners  are  anxious  to 
find,  to  encourage,  and  to  reward. 

2.  No  clergyman  of  any  denomination,  or  member  of  any  religious  order,  can 
be  recognised  as  the  Teacher  of  a National  School.  This  does  not  apply  to  the 
Teachers  of  Convent  Schools,  nor  to  those  of  any  Monastery  Schools  which  have 
been  at  any  time  previously  in  connexion  with  the  Board. 

3.  Teachers  of  National  Schools  are  not  permitted  to  carry  on,  or  engage  in, 
any  business  or  occupation  that  will  impede,  or  interfere  with,  their  usefulness 
as  Teachers.  They  are  especially  forbidden  to  keep  public-houses,  or  houses 
for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 

4.  Every  Teacher  is  required  to  have  his  Daily  Report  Book  lying  upon  his 
desk,  that  Visitors  may,  if  they  choose,  enter  remarks  in  it.  Such  remarks  as 
may  be  made,  the  Teachers  tire  by  no  means  to  alter  or  erase;  and  the  Inspector 
of  the  district  is  required  to  transmit  to  the  Commissioners  copies  of  such  remarks 
as  he  may  deem  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  known  to  them. 

f).  Should  the  Commissioners  consider  any  Teacher  in  a vested  school  unfit 
for  his  office,  or  otherwise  objectionable,  they  will  require  that  lie  be  dismissed 
and  another  provided:  in  non-vested  schools  the  grant  of  salary  will  be  withheld 
until  a suitable  Teacher  be  procured.  Teachers  are  also  liable  to  be  fined, 
depressed,  or  suspended,  at  all  times,  when  the  Commissioners  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  on  sufficient  cause  being  shown. 

6.  Teachers,  whose  Schools  may  have  declined  in  usefulness  and  efficiency,  or 
who  may  have  conducted  themselves  improperly,  or  who,  from  any  other  cause, 
may  seem  to  merit  punishment,  may  be  fined,  depressed,  or  deprived  of  salary. 

7.  Newly  appointed  Teachers  are  not  entitled  to  any  salary  from  the  Commis- 
sioners, until  examined  and  pronounced  competent ; and  any  Teachers  newly 
appointed  to  National  Schools,  who,  after  examination  by  the  Inspectors,  may 
be  found  wholly  unqualified,  must  be  removed. 

8.  If  a Teacher  who  has  been  dismissed  from  a National  School  for  any  cause, 
be  appointed  to  another  National  School,  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  determine  whether  the  appointment  can  be  sanctioned,  or  any 
salary  paid  to  such  Teacher. 

9.  No  Teacher  dismissed  for  incompetency  is  eligible  for  re-entry  into  the 
Board’s  service  till  after  the  expiration  of  at  least  six  months  from  the  date  of 
such  dismissal. 

1 0.  If  a Teacher  who  has  been  a considerable  period  out  of  the  service  of  the 
Board  shall  a^ain  enter  it,  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
determine,  in  each  case,  whether  such  Teacher  shall  retain  the  class  he  was  in 
previous  to  quitting  the  service  of  the  Board. 

1 1 . The  Commissioners  regard  the  attendance  of  any  of  the  Teachers  at 
meetings  held  for  political  purposes , or  their  taking  part  in  elections  for  .Members 
of  Parliament,  or  for  Poor  Law  Guardians,  &c.,  except  by  voting,  as  incompa- 
tible with  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  as  a violation  of  rule  which  will 
render  them  liable  to  dismissal. 

1 2.  Teachers,  to  be  eligible  for  entering  the  service  of  the  Board  must,  if  males, 
have  completed  their  seventeenth  year ; and,  if  females,  their  sixteenth. 

13.  No  Assistant  Teachers  will  be  recognised  whose  qualifications  are  not  at 
least  equal  to  those  required  of  Probationers. 

14.  The  same  rule  as  to  age  applies  to  Assistant  as  to  Principal  Teachers. 

1 5.  The  Commissioners  will  not  grant  a salary  to  an  Assistant  Teacher  in  a 
Boys’  School  in  which  there  is  not  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least,  sixty 
pupils  ; but  in  the  case  of  Girls’  Schools,  or  Mixed  Schools — that  is,  Schools 
attended  by  both  sexes— salary  may  be  obtained  for  an  Assistant,  when  the 
attendance  shall  have  maintained  itself  at  an  average  of  at  least  fifty. 
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16  In  Mixed  Schools  presided  over  by  a Master,  it  is  desirable,  where  the 
attendance  warrants  it,  that  a Female  Assistant  should  be  selected.  _ 

17  The  Commissioners  will  not  grant  salary  to  Workmistresses  m Mixed 
Schools  unless  there  bean  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  forty-five  pupils ; 
and  the’Commissioners  require  that  at  least  two  hours  each  day  be  devoted  to 

mstruebon  in  t whose  appointment  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Com- 

missioners  be employed  during  the  remainder  of  the  ordinary  school-hours  in 
givinv  literary  instruction  to  the  junior  classes,  it  is  competent  fra -the  District 
Inspector,  if  he  considers  her  qualified,  to  recommend  that  she  be  paid  at  the 
vote  nf  sularv  awarded  to  “ Probationers.” 

19  In  Schools  attended  by  Female  Children  only  under  the  care  of  a Female 
Teacher  such  Teacher  must  be  competent  not  only  to  conduct  the  Literary 
Department  but  also  to  give  instruction  in  Needlework;  but  if  the  average 
dailv  attendance  amount  to  forty-five,  application  may  be  made  for  a grant  o 
salary  to  a Workmistress  to  take  charge  of  the  Industrial  Depaitment,  which, 
however,  must  be  superintended  by  the  principal  leacher,  who  will  be  held 

rTn£SiJSS^™  to  be  strictly  observed  by  the  Teachers 
of  National  Schools : — 

I.  To  keep  at  least  one  copy  of  the  General  Lessen  suspended  eonspicuonsly  in  ‘hf  School-mom, 
and  to  inculcate  the  principles  contained  in  it  on  the  nunds  of  then  P p . 
l’“,"  set  apart  for  Religions  Instruction,  all 

”7  ^^d^^Snirr  CSlihoolBouks;  to  study  these  Books 

of  Instruction  for  National  Schools.  . > „r  ii0;r  pnT,||,.  flip  creat  rule 

• VI.  To  observe  themselves,  and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  Pupils  ‘"e  S1*™  ™ ® 
of  regularity  and  order-.l  TUIE  AND  A PLACE  FOR  EVERY  THING,  AND  EVERY  THING 

PROPER  TIME  ANYPLACE,  „a  exumple,  Cleanliness,  Neatness,  and  Decent,,.  To 

resnect  to  superiors  and  obedience  to  all  persons  placed  in  authority  over  them. 

respect  to  superiors,  ana ^ ^ ^ impro/ement  and  general  welfare  of  their  Pupils;  to  treat 

them  with  kindness,  combined  with  firmness ; and  to  aim  at  governing  them  by  their  aHections 

and  reason,  rather  than  by  harshness  and  seventy.  j;,r„„„tenance  ouar- 

X.  To  cultivate  kindly  and  affectionate  feelings  among  their  Pupils , to  discountenance  guar 
relling,  cruelty  to  animals,  and  every  approach  to  vice.  ■ , f c„iinoi  pees  and 

XI  To  record  in  the  Report  Book  ot  the  School,  the  weekly  receipts  of  J ee^  M»< 

tile  amount  of  all  grants  made  by  the  Board,  as  well  as  the  purposes  tor  wind,  they  ~ •. 
whether  in  the  way  of  premiums,  salaries  to  Teachers,  or  payments  t»  M„«  or 
tresses;  also  School  Requisites,  whether  Free  Stock  or  purchased  at  th®re(*lC.^  “ / endeavour 
v r i t0  tai.e  strict  care  of  the  Free  Stock  of  Requisites  granted  by  the  Board , and  to  emleav  oui 
to  keep  the  School  constantly  supplied  with  the  National  School  Books  cud fo'r'the 
to  the  Children,  at  the  reduced  prices  charged  by  the  Commissioners,  also  to  Ptes“”D" 
information  of  the  Inspectors,  the  Invoices  of  Free  Stock  or  purchased  Regulsltes,  which 

k*Sn.‘sh lid  '“tended  t.  close  a School  for  f°U^td 

Vacations,  notice  should  he  given  some  days  previously  to  the  Inspector  removing 

is  summoned  for  training,  and  means  to  obey  the  Summons,  or  intends  rejig,  mg  or  removing 
to  another  School,  he  should  intimate  his  intention  to  the  Inspector  a month at  least , Mo. . his 

removal  or  resignation,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  have  an  oppor  uni  y ' ? 

and  reporting  upon  the  state  of  the  Premises,  Free  Stock  School  Accounts  Ac-.  Ac 
XIV.  To  attend  to  the  Ventilation  of  the  School  :-I.  Immediately  after 
in  the  morning;  II.  At  the  time  of  Roll-call;  III.  About  an  hour  before  the  School _ break, 
up.  The  ventilation  can  best  be  etfected  by  lowering,  where  practicable,  the  upper  part  of 
Windows,  so  as  to  admit  a thorough  air  through  the  room.  ^ 
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Appendices  to  Thirty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1869. 

Appendix  A.  21.  Incases  of  illness,  and  upon  Medical  Certificates  being  submitted,  the 

Rules  and  Commissioners  allow  to  Principal  Teachers,  or  Assistants,  one  month’s  leave  of 
Regulations  absence  l'r°m  school  duty  in  the  year,  for  which  time  their  salaries  will  be  paid 
ofCommis-  without  deduction.  If  any  more  lengthened  leave  of  absence  be  required, 
sioners.  there  must  be  competent  substitutes  appointed,  such  substitutes  to  be  paid  by  the 
p .y  recognised  teachers,  at  the  rate  of,  at  least,  the  salary  allowed  to  probationers. 
art  . pn  no  case  can  ]eave  kg  granted  for  more  than  six  months. 

§ II — Training  of  Teachers. 

1.  The  Commissioners  have  provided  a Normal  Establishment  in  Dublin,  for 
training  Teachers,  and  educating  persons  who  are  intended  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  Schools. 

2.  Teachers  selected  by  the  Commissioners  for  admission  to  the  Normal  Estab- 
lishment, must  produce  a Certificate  of  good  chai'acter;  also  a Certificate  from  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Profession  that  they  are  in  good  health,  and  free  from  any 
cutaneous  disease ; and  must  be  prepared  to  pass  through  an  examination  in  the 
Books  published  by  the  Commissioners.  They  are  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  Es- 
tablishments provided  by  the  Commissioners;  and  arrangements  are  made  for  their 
receiving  religious  instruction  from  their  respective  Pastors,  who  may  attendat  the 
Normal  Establishment  at  convenient  times  appointed  for  the  purpose.  On  Sun- 
days they  are  required  to  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship  ; and  a vigilant 
superintendence  is  at  all  times  exercised  over  their  moral  conduct.  The  Teachers 
undergo  examination  at  the  close  of  the  course,  and  they  then  receive  a certifi- 
cate according  to  their  deserts.  The  Teachers  are,  for  a considerable  time  previous 
to  their  being  summoned,  required  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  course. 

3.  During  the  absence  of  the  recognised  Teacher,  a temporary  Teacher  must 
bo  provided  to  take  charge  of  the  School,  who  is  to  be  paid  a portion  of  the  salary 
falling  due  to  the  recognised  Teacher  during  such  Teacher’s  attendance  at  the 
Normal  Establishment. 

4.  Assistant  Teachers  of  Model  Schools,  while  in  training,  receive  but  half 
their  accustomed  share  of  the  fees,  and  a deduction  is  made  from  their  salaries  at 
the  rate  of  =£20  per  annum  in  the  case  of  males,  and  £18  in  the  case  of  females: 
these  deductions  to  serve  as  payment  for  their  substitutes. 

5.  Should  any  Teachers  present  themselves  in  a delicate  state  of  health,  or 
affected  with  any  cutaneous  disease,  they  will  not  be  received  or  allowed  any 
travelling  expenses.  No  Teacher  can  be  admitted  who  has  not  had  the  Small- 
pock,  or  been  vaccinated. 

6.  The  Teachers  trained  in  the  Normal  Institution  are  divided  into  three 
Classes,  namely: — 

1-  irs  t — The  General  or  Ordinary  Class,  composed  of  Teachers  (males  or  females) 
of  National  Schools,  who  have  been  recommended  by  the  District  or  Head  Inspec- 
tors as  eligible  Candidates  for  Training. 

Second — I he  Special  or  Extra  Training  Class,  composed  chiefly  of  Teachers 
(males  or  females)  who  have  been  selected  from  the  Ordinary  or  General  Class, 
for  additional  Training. 

Third — The  Candidate  or  Extern  Class,  composed  of  a limited  number  of 
respectable  and  well-informed  young  persons,  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  to 
act  as  Teachers.  The  Candidates  admitted  to  this  Class  are  permitted  to  attend, 
without  any  charge,  the  Model  Schools  and  the  Lectures  of  the  Professors,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  course  they  are  examined  and  classed  as  Teachers,  according  to 
their  merits  and  qualifications.  Permission  is  also  given  to  Teachers  of  Schools 
not  connected  with  the  Board  to  attend  the  Model  Schools  as  Auditors  or  Visitors , 
for  any  period  that  may  suit  their  own  convenience. 

/.  No  Teachers  can  be  admitted  to  the  General  or  Ordinary  Class  but  those 
who  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  Classification  after  Examination  by  a Board 
of  Inspectors,  or  who  may  be  specially  recommended  by  the  Inspectors  or  Pro- 
fessors. 

***•  III — Classification  of  Teachers , Spc. 

1.  All  National  Teachers  are  either  “ Classed  Teachers”  or  “Probationers.” 
The  lormer  arc  divided  into  three  classes. 

The  class  in  which  Teachers  are  ranked  depends  (I.)  upon  their  qualifica- 
tions, as  determined  after  examination  by  the  Professors,  or  by  the 
.Inspectors ; and  (II.)  on  their  proved  capacity  and  efficiency  as  con- 
ductors of  Schools. 
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All  Teachers,  on  first  entering  the  service  of  the  Board,  or  who  have  not  AppmduiA. 
been  classed,  are  termed  Probationers.  . Rules  and 

o Besides  the  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  included  under  the  foregoing 
heads  there  are  Junior  Literary  and  Industrial  Assistant-Teachers,  Teachers  BioMts. 

°f f TtaTom^*  fitness&r  sm 

in  which  the  Teachers  are  to  be  examined,  as  one  of  the  tests  of  their  fitness  for  § II  . 

PTev™v  National  Teacher  will  be  furnished,  on  application  to  the  District 
iDsnectorpwith  a copy  of  the  programme  of  the  course  of  study  above  referred 
to  in  which  is  stated  the  minimum  of  proficiency  required  for  each  class 
% Teachers  already  classed  are  to  be  admitted  to  examination,  with  a view 
to  nromotion,  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  District  Inspector,  and  no 
one  on  who”;  School  a decidedly  unfavourable  report  has  been  made  withm 

^^afSters1 notbee%Me  for  promotion,  unless,  in  addition  to  satis- 
factory answering  in  the  course  prescribed  for  the  Class  to  which  they  aspne,  it 
™ ea  s from  the  reports  of  the  respective  District  Inspectors,  that  the  Schools 
are  nroperly  organized  and  well  conducted;  that  adequate  exertions  have  been 
made  to  keep  up  a sufficient  average  attendance;  that  their  Classes  are  tauqht 
according  toPtlm  Programme  of  Instruction  for  Schools  ; that  while  the  junior 
* « vxnvnfniw  t-ino-bt,  a fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  the  lnghei  classes, 

besides^ ein"  proficients  in  tbe  ordinary  branches  of  Beading,  Spelling,  Writing, 
and  Arithmetic,  are  possessed  of  a respectable  amount  of  knowledge  in  Grammar 
and  Geography,  and  able  to  write  from  dictation  ordinary  sentences  will  readi 
ness  a“d°  cLekness.  In  Female  Schools  it  will  be  further  requisite  that 
instruction  in  plain  Needlework,  including  sewing,  knitting,  and  cuttmg-out, 
be  gfren  to  ah  girls  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  that  they  exhibit  a due  pro- 

m“t  Sappem  from  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors,  that  the  School 
accounts  have  been  regularly  and  correctly  kept ; that  the  School  premises  have 
hem  preserved  with  Matness  and  order;  that  cleanliness  in  person  and  habits 
has  been  enforced  on  the  children  attending  them,  and  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  Sale  Stoch  of  Lesson  Books  and  other  necessary  School  Bequisites  has  been 

regularly  kept  up  that,  supged  bt  the  totau  bbsdxts  rnAC 

riCALEY  nEAMZBn  in  tuLb schools  in  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  tlieir 
rmnils  they  are  worthy  of  the  higher  class  to  which  they  aspne. 

P 7 All  Teachers,  who  have  nirt  been  classed,  will  be  paid  as  Probationers, 
u ‘ be  clashed  at  the  first  Examination,  to  which  they  shall  have  been 
summoned  Those  who  then  obtain  classification,  will  be  paid  from  the  eom- 
summoncu.  unose  und(,r  the  Board,  according  to  the  rate  of  salary 

mencement  This  rllle  ly;n  not  extend  to  those  Teachers  who  when 

summoned”  shall  fail,  'from  any  cause  whatever,  to  present  themselves  for  exa- 

mination  haT0  ^ msnccessful  at  tlieir  first  examination,  and 

8.  All  ^eacne  receive  the  salary  of  the  class  to  which  they 

year  in  which  they  offer  themselves  for  such  subsequent  examination. 
y q Teachers  who,  after  tlieir  first  examination,  have  been  retained  on  trial 
as  Probationers  if  not  recommended  for  promotion  by  the  Head  or  District 
Inspectors^ Xt£>  next  ensuing  examination,  cannot  be  continued  in  the  service 

0fi'd°  Classed  Teachers  who  may  offer  for  re-classification  will,  if  promoted  be 
pjd  accoSg  to  their  new  grade  from  the  1st  of  April  of  the  year  in  which 

Mode!  Schools  on  taking  charge  of  Na- 

Schools  are  situated— when  they  will  be  paid  according  to  their  classification, 
least  one  year  in  a lower  division  of  any 
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class,  before  they  are  eligible  for  promotion  to  a higher  division  ; and  they  must 
remain  at  least  two  years  in  a lower  class  before  they  can  be  promoted  to  a higher 
class.  These  conditions,  however,  being  fulfilled,  Teachers  of  superior  attain- 
ments, and  of  eminent  usefulness,  may  be  advanced  from  any  division  of  one 
class,  to  any  division  of  another,  after  their  first  classification,  without  being 
required  to  pass  through  the  intermediate  divisions. 

13.  This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  Teachers  who  may  be  promoted  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Professors  at  the  termination  of  their  course  of 
training. 

14.  Teachers  who  may  have  absented  themselves  from  the  examinations  of 
previous  years,  without  satisfactory  reason  assigned,  will  be  liable  to  be  dismissed 
should  they  not  present  themselves  when  again  summoned. 

15.  All  Teachers  also  who  may  be  specially  summoned,  and  who  shall  be 
absent  without  a sufficient  reason,  will  be  liable  to  be  fined  or  depressed. 

IV. — Salaries  ( Ordinary  National  Schools ). 

1.  The  Commissioners  grant  salaries  to  Teachers  of  National  Schools  at  the 

following  rates,  subject  to  the  foregoing  and  annexed  regulations: 

Principal  Teachers: — Males.  Females. 


"1st  Division, 

. £52 

£42 

First  Class,  . 

2nd  „ 

. 44 

38 

.3rd  „ 

. 38 

30 

Second  Class, 

Jst  Division, 
2nd  _ „ 

. 32 

. 28 

26 

24 

Third  Class, 

1st  Division, 
2nd  „ 

. 24 

. 18 

20 

16 

Probationers, 

. . 15 

14 

(a)  . As  a general  rule,  a School,  to  be  entitled  to  be  taken  into  connexion,  or 
to  remain  in  connexion,  must  exhibit  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least 
30  pupils. 

( b ) .  Teachers  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  First  Class  salary,  nor 
allowed  to  continue  in  its  enjoyment,  unless  their  Schools  command  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  35  pupils. 

(c)  . Should  Schools  of  the  ordinary  class  be  retained  in  connexion  after  the 
attendance  shall  have  fallen  below  thirty  pupils , as  in  certain  circumstances  they 
may  be  retained,  their  Teachers  will  be  paid  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
modified  scale  given  below. 

( d ) .  But  as  regards  the  Schools  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Boai  d before 
the  close  of  October,  1860,  in  every  case  where  the  attendance  shall  appear  to 
be  diminished  by  the  admission  of  new  Schools,  the  Commissioners  will  not 
make  any  reduction  of  salary  on  the  first  occasion  of  such  diminution  taking 
place,  but  will  defer  making  such  reduction  until  a period  of  six  months  shall 
have  elapsed  from  the  termination  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  attendance  shall, 
on  such  first  occasion,  fall  below  the  required  minimum. 

(e) .  And  in  the  case  of  Schools  taken  into  connexion  since  October,  1860, 
reduction  of  salary,  proportioned  to  the  deci’ease  in  attendance,  will  be  made  in 
the  next  quarter  subsequent  to  that  in  which  it  first  occurs,  should  the  decrease 
re-appear. 


Assistant  Teachers: — Males.  Females. 

Unclassed,  . . . . . . . £15  £14 

If  classed  3®,  .......  18  16 

If  classed  3 *,  or  higher,  ......  24  20 

Junior  Literary  and  Industrial  Assistants,  . — 14 

Workmistresses,  .......  — 8 


2.  To  entitle  a School  to  the  services  of  an  Assistant,  the  School,  if  for  boys 
only,  must  have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  60  ; but  if  for  girls  onlv, 
or  if  a mixed  School,  an  average  of  50  will  suffice.  While,  however,  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  in  such  Schools,  respectively,  remains  under  65  and  55,  no 
higher  salary  than  that  of  IIP  can  be  awarded. 

3.  In  mixed  Schools  presided  over  by  a Master,  the  Assistant  should  be  a 
female. 

4.  To  entitle  an  Assistant  to  the  salary  of  III1,  the  School,  if  for  boys  only, 
must  have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  65,  or  if  mixed,  or  for  girls 
only,  an  average  daily  attendance  of  55. 

5.  In  Schools  where  the  average  attendance  amounts  to  110,  salary  of  Classi- 
fication, up  to  21,  will  be  allowed  to  the  First  or  Senior  Assistant. 
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a To  entitle  a girls’  School,  or  a mixed  School,  presided  over  by  a Master, 
to  the  services  of  a Workmistress,  an  average  daily  attendance  of  45  pupils  is 
required,  of  whom,  in  the  case  of  mixed  Schools,  20  at  least  must  be  girls.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  Junior  Literary  and  Industrial  Assistants  m such  Schools. 

' Vmr  —In  cases  where  Schools  enjoying  the  services  of  Assistants  (under  which  term  are 
■ rhSed  Monitors  WorkmtotMMns.il  Industrial  Instructors)  fall  to  command  the  average 
included  Monitors,  amount  of  aid  awarded  for  such  services,  Managers  must  be iprn- 

plred  for  the  entire  withdrawal  or  reduction  of  such  aid  ill  the  Second  Quarter  in  which  the 

falling  off  appears.  . , 

A like  rule  will  be  applied  to  Evening  Schools. 

7 The  Commissioners  in  certain  cases  are  prepared  to  act  on  the  following 
modification  of  the  above  Scale  of  Salaries  provided  for  Principal  Teachers. 

T Attendance  under  15  i-Ws.-Scllools  with  an  average  daily  attendance  under  15  pupils, 
nrinrinles  and  the  system  of  the  Board,  will  not  he  admitted  to  the  enjoy- 
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,r  training,  and  their  service,  irom  ineir  comie.uuu 
rWTwU^ttotobSedii  in  respect  to  supplemental  salaries,  retiring  allowances 
&c  should  their  Schools  afterwards  become  entitled  to  regular  grants  of  salary,  or  should  they 

i'ltaMSraO  Pupils. — When  the  average  daily  attendance  is  15,  hut 
under  20,  in  addition  to  Inspection,  Boots,  &c„  and  training,  the  Commissioners  will  make 
in  award  of  salary  to  the  teacher,  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  a Probationer  s alar) . 

HI.*  Attendance  20  but  under  25.-Wl.en  the  average  daily  attendance  is  20,  but  under  25, 

the  full  salary  of  a Probationer,  but  no  more,  will  be  awarded  to  the  teacher. 

IT  Attendance  25  but  under  30.— When  the  average  doily  attendance  is  25,  hut  under  30 
as  that  of  First  Division  of  Third  Class  but  no  higher  will  be  awarded  to  the 
teacher  should  Ms  qualifications  in  other  respects  entitle  him  to  such  classification. 

Not,;  -These  modified  grants  the  Commissioners  are  prepared  to  make  where  the  means 
nf  rehvMus  instruction  are  not  attainable  by  children  of  a particular  denomination  within  a 
cnnnhlp  distance  of  their  homes,  in  any  existing  National  bchool ; hut  they  reserve  to  tliem- 
ref  , :n  ,,ii  c.,se«  0f  preventing  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  Schools  in  any 

Srict  «nPd  will  require  as tconSon  of  tlis  modified  aid  /hat  the  Managers  of  such  Schools 
shall  be  either  Clergymen  or  other  persons  of  good  position  in  societj . 

8 The  Commissioners  are  anxious  that  a further  income  be  secured  to  the 
Teacher  either  by  Local  Subscription  or  School-fees,  and  they  require  that  the 
payments  made  by  the  Children  shall  not  be  diminished  m consequence  of  any 
increase  of  Salary  which  may  be  awarded  to  the  Teacher. 

V.— Paid  Monitors— Their  Salaries,  Sfc. 

Junior  Monitors.  Senior  Monitors 


§V 


For  the  First  Year,  . 
For  the  Second  Y ear 
For  the  Third  Y ear, 


£2 

£8 

£4 


For  the  First  Year, 
For  the  Second  Y ear, 
For  the  Third  Year, 
For  the  Fourth  Year, 


, £8 
. £10 


1 No  School  whose  Teacher  does  not.  rank  at  least  in  3'  Class,  can  get  the 
benefit  of  the  services  of  a Junior  Monitor ; nor  can  any  School  whose  Teacher 
ranks  not  at  least  in  2=  Class,  be  allowed  the  services  ot  a Semor  Monrtor 
o.  The  Paid  Monitors  are  selected  from  among  the  best  pupils  in  the  Jh  ational 
Schools  of  each  district,  and  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  upon  the 

recommendation  of  the  District  Inspectors.  . 

3.  No  Manager  of  a National  School  is  obliged  to  employ  a Paid  Monitor, 
nor  will  sucli  be  appointed  without  liis  approval.  . , 

4 The  appointment  of  a J unior  Paid  Monitor  cannot  he  held  for  a longer  pel  lod 
than  three  ye  Aits,  w that  of  a Senior  Paid  Monitor  for  more  than  poor  yeaes, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  periods,  respectively,  the  salary  will  be  discontinue  1. 

5.  The  salary  may,  however,  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  should  want  of  dili- 
gence, of  efficiency,  or  of  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Monitor,  or  any  other 

circumstance,  render  such  a course  desirable. 

6.  The  Commissioners  select  (on  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector)  the 
Schools  in  which  the  services  of  Paid  Monitors  may  be  employed. 

7.  When  a vacancy  in  a Monitorship  occurs,  whether  before  or  after  the 

expiration  of  a Monitor’s  term  of  service,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  tha„  a 
successor  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same  School.  ; 

8.  The  Programme  of  the  course  of  study  for  Paid  Monitors  can  be  obtained 

on  application  to  the  District  Inspector.  t . . c mon„„r 

9.  Paid  Monitors  who  have  completed  their  course  in  a satisfactory  manner, 
are  eligible,  on  examination  by  the  Inspectors,  to  oiler  as  candidates  foi  Assist- 
ant-Teacherships  or  for  Pupil-Teacherships  in  District  Model  bchools. 
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10.  In  the  case  of  a few  very  large  and  highly  efficient  schools,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  prepared  to  appoint  young  persons  of  great  merit  to  act  as  First  Class 
Monitors. 

Salary  for  the  First  year, £15 

Ditto  Second  year,  . . . . £17 

VI.  — Salaries , $-e.,  to  other  than  Ordinary  National  Schools. 

A. — Evening  Schools. 

The  Commissioners  grant  salaries,  generally  amounting  to  £5  a year,  to 
Teachers  of  Evening  Schools,  for  every  25  Pupils  in  average  attendance. 

B Schools  connected  with  School  Farms  of  the  First  Class , under  the  exclusive 

control  of  the  Board. 

Teachers  of  this  class  of  Schools  receive  such  amount  of  Salary  as  the  Com- 
missioners deem  sufficient,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

C Schools  connected  with  School  Farms  of  the  First  Class  under  Local  Patrons. 

Masters  of  this  class  of  Schools,  competent  to  conduct  both  the  Literary  and 
Agricultural  Departments,  receive  £10  per  annum  in  addition  to  the  salary  of 
the  class  in  which  they  may  be  placed ; but  if  their  income  from  the  Board, 
with  this  addition,  should  fall  short  of  £30  per  annum,  the  difference  will  be 
granted  to  them,  so  that  in  all  cases  such  Teachers  shall  have  secured  to  them 
for  their  combined  services  a salary  of  £30  a year  at  least. 

D Schools  connected  with  Ordinary  School  Farms. 

Masters  of  such  Schools  receive  £5  per  annum  in  addition  to  the  salary  of 
their  class,  provided  they  are  competent  to  conduct  both  the  Literary  and 
Agricultural  Departments,  and  that  the  Commissioners  shall  have  previously 
approved  of  Agriculture  being  taught  in  the  School. 

E Industrial  Schools. 

In  National  Schools  where  embroidery  and  other  advanced  kinds  of  needle- 
work are  taught,  the  amount  of  salary  granted  for  giving  such  instruction  is 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  number  of  pupils  engaged  in  it. 

F Schools  connected  with  Convents  and  Monasteries. 

1.  In  Schools  of  this  description,  salary  is  paid  according  to  a per-centage  on 
the  average  daily  attendance : — 


Average 

Salary. 

Average 

Salary. 

u Attendn 

nee. 

£ 

Attendance. 

£ s. 

30  to 

50-1 

«• 

10 

301 

to 

325 'l 

64  5 

51  „ 

75 

© 

15 

326 

350 

c 

68  10 

76  „ 

100 

20 

351 

375 

o 

72  15 

101  „ 

125 

a. 

25 

376 

400 

© 

77  0 

126  „ 

150 

o 

30 

401 

425 

81  5 

151  „ 

175 

• ^ • 

35 

426 

450 

85  10 

176  „ 

200 

40 

451 

,, 

475 

- ^ 

89  15 

201  „ 

225 

© 

45 

476 

500 

94  0 

226  „ 

250 

8 

50 

501 

525 

$ 

98  5 

251  „ 

275 

1 

55 

526 

550 

© 

102  10 

276  „ 

300  J 

a 

60 

551 

575 

5 

106  15 

576 

;; 

600  J M 

111  0 

601  upwards,  increase  at  £15  per  cent. 

2.  As  the  amount  of  salary  to  Schools  of  this  class  will  in  all  cases  depend 
upon  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils,  Managers  are  to  be  prepared  for 
augmentation  or  diminution  accordingly,  at  the  expiration  of  each  quarter. 

3.  Schools  of  this  class  are  entitled  to  the  services  of  Paid  Monitors. 

4.  For  Evening  Schools,  an  allowance  is  made  at  the  rate  of  £ 1 0 for  every 
hundred  pupils  in  average  attendance. 

G Model  Schools. 

(a.)  Scale  of  Salaries  to  Head  Masters  and  Mistresses  of  Model  Schools. 

1.  The  head  master  to  receive  £60  per  annum,  and  after  the  completion  of 
three  years’  service  to  rise  by  £5  per  annum,  until  the  salary  amount  to  £100, 
should  he  be  reported  faithful  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.* 

* In  case  of  head  masters  of  Model  Schools  residence  is  provided,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  in  some 
cases,  allowance  for  house  rent. 
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0 The  head  mistress  to  receive  £55*  per  annum,  and  after  three  years  ser-  AppendaA. 

vice  to  rise  by  £2  10s.  per  annum,  on  the  same  condition  as  in  the  case  ot  males,  Rules  m4 
„ntil  the  salary  amount  to  £75  a year.  . , , Regulations 

3 Principals,  both  males  and  females,  enjoy  also  one-half  the  school-fees  0f  Commis- 
receivcd  in  their  respective  departments.  sl»“rs- 

(h  1 Scale  of  Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Assistant  Masters  and  Mistresses  in 

' ''  Model  Schools. 

1 An  assistant  master  to  receive  his  class  salary,  a supplemental  salary  of  £16 
ner  annum,  and  generally  a certain  proportion  of  the  school  lees. 

9 An  assistant  mistress  to  receive  her  class  salary,  a supplemental  salary  o 
iio  ner  annum,  and  generally  a certain  proportion  of  the  school  tees. 

3"  1'he  grant  of  such  supplemental  salaries  to  be  contingent  upon  the  Report 
of  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors. 

(c  ) Allowances  to  Teachers  of  Model  Schools  who , possessing  Certificates  of  Com- 
K ' retency,  shall  give  Instruction  in  Singing,  Drawing , or  Physical  Science. 

1.  The  head  master  or  mistress  to  be  allowed  £10  annually,  but  to  be  paid 
for  teaching  only  one  of  these  subjects. 

2.  The  assistant  master  or  mistress  to  be  allowed  tor 


Singing, 

Drawing, 

When  both  are  taught,  . . _ • • 

And  an  Assistant  Master  for  teaching  Physical  Science, 


3 When  the  assistant  teacher  is  engaged  in  teaching  both  physical  science 
mi  either  drawing  or  singing  (for  not  more  than  two  of  these  extra  branches  are 
to  be  taken  by  tbe  same  assistant),  a sum  of  £12  annually  to  be  granted  to  him. 

4 If  in  tlmcase  of  singing  or  drawing  the  instructions  of  the  teacher,  Principal 
or  Assistant,  are  confined  to  but  one  department  of  the  school,  as  the  Boys  01 

Girls’,  but  half  the  assigned  rate  of  payment  is  allowed. 

5.  These  allowances  to  he  contingent  upon  the  Report  of  the  Head  and 
District  Inspectors. 

(d.)  Paid  Monitors  and  Pupil-  Teachers  in  Model  Schools. 

1 Monitors  are  allowed  for  the 

First  Year,  ...  £6  I Third  Year,  . . . £10 

Second  Year,  ...  8 I Fourth  Year,  . . • 1- 

2.  In  the  case  of  Bupil-teacliers  resident  in  the  house,  an  allowance  at  the  rate 

of  £20  a year  is  granted  to  the  Master  for  the  board,  &c.,  of  each. 

3.  Extern  Pupil-teachers  are  allowed  at  the  rate  of  £20  a year  each,  in  lieu 
of  board,  &c. 

(e.)  Gratuities  to  Pupil-  Teachers  and  Paid  Monitors  in  Model  Schools. 

1,  An  annual  gratuity  not  exceeding  30s.  may  be  awarded  to  pupil-teachers 
(of  first  year)  and  paid  monitors  for  good  conduct,  distinguished  ment  in  their 
studies,  and  success  in  the  instruction  of  the  classes  intrusted  to  their  charge. 

9.  Pupil-teachers  who  may  be  retained  for  training  beyond  their  first  year, 
will  be  allowed  a gratuity  of  30s.  a quarter,  as  reward  for  good  eonduct,  &e. 

3.  These  gratuities  are  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Head  and  Dis- 
trict Inspectors. 

H. Gratuities  to  Literary  Teachers  of  Workhouse  Schools. 

1 The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  (with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners)  award  gratuities  to  a certain  number  (forty  males  and 
forty  females)  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Workhouse  Schools,  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board,  who  shall  be  recommended  by  the  District  Inspectors. 

The  gratuities  are  divided  into  two  classes 


For  Male  Teachers, 


/ First  Class,  . 
( Second  Class, 


„ _ , m , f First  Class,  . 

For  Female  Teachers,  -^Se(!ond  Class, 


Twenty  at  the  rate  of  £6  a year  each. 
Twenty  „ £±  „ 

Twenty  „ £5  „ 

Twenty  „ £3  „ 


* This  includes  £20  a year  for  lodging  allowance. 
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AppendixA.  2.  The  awards  are  made  half-yearly,  for  tile  periods  ending  31st  March  and 

Rules  and  30th  September. 

Regulations  . J 13  t0  be  understood  that  such  gratuities  are  given  in  addition  to  the  sala- 
of  Commis-  rics  paid  to  the  Teachers  of  Workhouse  Schools  under  the  provisions  of  the 
sioners.  Poor  Law  Act. 

Part  IV  ^'°  Teaclier  *s  PreGluded  from  receiving  the  gratuity  two  or  more  half  years 
§ VI.  * in  succession,  if  recommended  by  the  District  Inspector  as  deserving  of  it ; but 
a Teacher  having  received  a gratuity  for  one  half  year,  is  not  thereby  entitled  to 
the  payment  of  another  for  the  succeeding  half  year. 

5.  If  the  Local  Guardians  know  any  just  cause  for  withholding  the  gratuity 
from  the  Teacher,  they  are  to  return  the  receipt  unsigned,  and  communicate 
to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  the  grounds  for  so  doing. 

6.  The  Teachers  of  Workhouse  National  Schools  are  also  eligible  to  receive  the 
gratuity  for  instructing  pupils  in  Vocal  Music. 


VII — Gratuities,  5rc.,  to  Teachers  of  Ordinary  National  Schools. 

A. — Premiums for  Order,  Neatness,  and  Cleanliness. 

1.  The  sum  of  £22  10s.  will  be  allocated  to  each  of  the  School  Districts,  and 
divided  into  Thirteen  Premiums. 

One  of  £4  ...  £4  Five  of  £1  10s.  . . £7  10s. 

Two  of  £3  . . . £6  Five  of  £1  ...  £5 


2.  I hese  Premiums  are  awarded  annually  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
District  Inspector,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year. 

3.  No  Teacher  is  eligible  lor  this  Premium  for  more  than  two  years  in  succes- 
sion, or  who  shall  -be  in  receipt  of  Good  Service  salary. 

4.  These  Premiums  will  be  awarded  to  Teachers  of  all  classes,  provided  the 
average  attendance  in  each  case  shall  not  fall  below  that  required  for  Salary  of 
Teacher’s  Class;  but  none  will  be  deemed  eligible  to  receive  such  Premiums 
against  whom  there  is  any  well-founded  charge  of  neglect  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  of  impropriety  in  their  conduct,  or  whose  Schools  are  not  conducted 
in  all  respects  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

5.  If  the  Patron  or  Manager  of  a National  School  knows  any  just  cause  for 
withholding  the  Premium  from  the  Teacher,  he  is  to  return  the  receipt  unsigned, 
and  state  his  reasons  for  so  doing. 

B — Supplemental  or  Good  Service  Salaries. 

^ L Supplemental  or  Good  Service  Salaries  are  awarded  to  a certain  number  of 
Teachers  of  National  Schools  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Head  and  District 
Inspectors,  subject  to  the  following  conditions : — 

(a) .  That  the  teacher  ranks  not  lower  than  First  Division  of  Third  Class. 

(b) .  lhat  the  average  attendance  at  his  school  amounts  to  thirty-five  at  least. 

(c) .  That  the  teacher  has  given  not  less  than  eight  years’  service  under  the 
Board ; period  of  service  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  from  which  salary  as  a 
Classed  Teacher  was  first  paid. 

2.  No  teacher  to  be  eligible  for  such  Supplemental  Salary  who  shall  have  been 
depressed  or  fined  for  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty,  or  on  whose  school  a 
decidedly  unfavourable  report  shall  have  been  made  within  the  preceding  three 
years,  or  who  shall  not  have  shown  himself,  throughout  his  whole  career,  to  have 
been  attentive  and  painstaking,  and  mindful  of  all  the  details  of  school-keeping. 

3.  Any  teacher  to  whom  such  Good  Service  Salary  shall  have  been  awarded, 
but  who  shall  subsequently  cease  to  exhibit  those  qualities  which  first  obtained 
for  him  this  distinction,  or  whose  school  shall  fall  below  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  thirty-five  pupils,  shall  thereby  forfeit  such  Supplemental  Salary. 

4.  Teachers  in  receipt  of  Good  Service  Salary  who  may  become  entitled  to  an 
increase,  on  the  ground  of  a more  lengthened  term  of  service,  or  on  account  of 
promotion  to  a higher  class,  must  be  specially  recommended  by  Inspector  for 
such  increase. 

5.  In  case  of  promotion  from  a lower  to  a higher  class,  teacher  will  not  be  en- 
titled to  the  consequent  increase  of  Good  Service  Salary  until  he  shall  have 
been  a year  in  his  new  class. 
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Part  IV. 
§ VII. 


C.—  Allowances  for  teaching  Vocal  Music , Draiving,  and  Navigation. 

1 To  every  teacher,  possessing  a certificate  of  competency,  who  shall  give 
instruction  in  vocal  music  in  his  school,  a gratuity  ranging  from  £2  to  £5  a-year, 
according  to  the  number  under  instruction  and  the  success  of  the  teacher  s eff  orts. 

2.  To 'every  teacher  possessing  a certificate  of  competency  from  the  drawing- 
master  in  the  Central  Model  School,  or  from  the  master  of  a School  of  Art,  who 
shall  give  instruction  in  drawing  to  a class  with  sufficient  average  attendance, 
an  annual  gratuity,  varying  from  £3  to  £10,  according  to  the  number  under 
instruction'and  the  success  of  the  teacher’s  efforts. 

3 Gratuities  for  teaching  singing  and  drawing  are  awarded  to  the  conductors 
of  Convent  Schools  on  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  Schools, 
provided  satisfactory  proof  is  afforded  of  the  competency  of  the  teachers,  and 
that  the  instruction  is  given  during  the  hours  of  secular  education. 

4 To  every  teacher  of  a National  school,  possessing  a certificate  of  competency 
from  the  masters  of  the  Dublin,  Belfast,  Limerick,  or  Waterford  Model  Maritime 
Schools  who  shall  give  evidence  of  having  an  average  attendance  of  at  least 
six  pupils  under  instruction  in  navigation,  an  annual  gratuity  of  £5  for  an 
attendance  of  six  pupils,  and  £10  for  an  attendance  of  twelve  or  more. 


D. Gratuities  for  Instructing  Paid  Monitors* 


Junior  Monitors,  For  each  junior  monitor,  a gratuity  of  _ 

r For  each  monitor  of  1st  year,  a gratuity  of 
Senior  Monitors,  < do.  of  2nd  year,  do. 

1 do.  of  3rd  or  4th  year,  do. 

1st  Class  Monitors,  do.  of  1st  or  2nd  year,  do. 


£ s.  d. 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 10  0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 


E Gratuities  for  Extra  Instruction  to  Unpaid  Monitors * 

E \ gratuity  not  exceeding  four  pounds  may  be  awarded  to  teachers  of 
organized  schools,  who  shall  give  extra  instruction  to  a staff  of  unpaid  monitors 
appointed  by  the  Inspector  or  Organizer.  . . 

a.  Teachers  must,  to  entitle  them  to  such  gratuities,  keep  a record  of  the 
lime  devoted  by  them  to  the  monitors’  instruction. 

b.  No  o-ratuity  can  be  awarded  under  this  or  the  preceding  head  unless  the 
answer  in*  of  the  monitors  be  satisfactory  and  that  such  answering  can  be 
fairly  referred,  in  great  part  at  least,  to  the  care  bestowed  by  the  teacher  during 
the  time  of  such  special  instruction. 

F Gratuities  for  preparing  Young  Persons  for  the  Office  of  Teacher* 

1 . For  every  pupil  who,  after  having  been  appointed  to  a school,  shall  pass 
respectably  the  first  annual  examination,  held  subsequently  to  such  appointment, 
the  master  or  mistress  by  whom  such  pupil  shall  have  been  trained  will  be  en- 
titled to  a sum  of  not  less  than  £2,  and  not  more  than  £3  ; but  in  no  year  is.  the 
amount  to  exceed  £ 1 5 to  any  one  school  or  teacher  as  the  reward  of  such  services. 

2.  The  conditions  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  these  gratuities  are— 

(a).  That  such  pupil  shall  have  attended  in  the  school  not  less  than  two  con- 
secutive years  immediately  preceding  his  or  her  appointment  as  a teacher. 


* Teachers  of  Model  Schools  aro  excluded  from  obtaining  this  class  of  gratuities. 
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Appendix  A.  (fl).  That  the  District  Inspector  shall  certify  that  the  school  in  which  such 

Rules  and  PUP^  have  been  trained  is  efficiently  conducted  in  all  other  respects. 
Regulations  (c)*  'Iffiat  the  Head  Inspector  before  whom  such  pupil  shall  have  been  ex- 
of  Commis-  amined  shall  certify  that  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  the  gratuity, 
sioners.  (d).  That  not  more  than  twelve  months  shall  have  elapsed  between  such  pupil’s 
p — IV  ^'irs*'  examination  and  the  date  of  his  leaving  the  school  of  his  former  instructor. 
§ VII. 

G — Gratuities  for  preparing  Y oung  Persons  for  the  Office  of  Pupil- Teacher  in 
Model  Schools  * 


1 . A gratuity  not  exceeding  £2  may  be  awarded  to  teachers  from  whose  schools 
shall  proceed  eligible  candidates  for  the  office  of  pupil-teacher  in  the  Model 
Schools. 

2.  The  conditions  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  these  gratuities  are 

(ff).  That  such  pupil  shall  have  attended  in  the  school  not  less  than  two  cqn- 
secutive  years  immediately  preceding  his  appointment  as  pupil-teaclier. 

(6).  That  the  District  Inspector  shall  certify  that  the  school  in  which  such 
pupil  shall  have  been  trained  is  efficiently  conducted  in  all  respects. 

(c).  That  the  Head  Inspector  before  whom  such  pupil  shall  have  been  examined 
shall  certify  that  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  the  gratuity. 


Note— !n  regard  to  the  foregoing  special  gratuities,  as  in  regard  to  the  annual  salaries  of 
the  teachers  of  Rational  schools,  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  Commissioners 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  determine,  on  cause  shown,  whether  the  payment  is  to  be 
made  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  is  to  be  altogether  withheld. 


H — Retiring  Gratuities. 

In  particular  cases  the  Commissioners  have  the  privilege  of  granting  gra- 
tuities of  reasonable  amount  to  deserving  Teachers  of  long  standing  in  their 
service,  when,  from  old  age  and  infirmity,  they  are  obliged  to  retire. 


P.vnr  V.  Part  V. 

Supplies  op  Books,  School  Requisites,  and  Apparatus. 

§ I.  1 — Nature  and  Extent  of  Grants , and  Conditions  on  which  made. 

1.  The  Commissioners  furnish  gratuitously  to  each  School  a First  Stock  of 
School  Requisites,  m proportion  to  the  attendance  of  Children.  These  Requisites 
are  to  be  kept  as  a School  Stock,  for  which  the  Master  or  Mistress  is  held  re- 
sponsible, and  are  on  no  account  to  be  sold  or  taken  out  of  the  School. 

2.  The  funds  of  the  Commissioners  do  not  enable  them  to  give  a Free  Stock 
sufficiently  large  for  the  entire  wants  of  the  School;  and  they  therefore  require 
that  the  local  parties  shall  purchase  a Stock  of  Books  and  other  Requisites— 
proportionate  to  the  grant  of  Free  Stock— for  the  use  of  the  School,  and  for  sale 
to  the  Pupils.  Any  additional  maps,  stationery,  slates,  clocks,  and  other  requi- 
sites, must  also,  as  required  from  time  to  time,  be  purchased  at  reduced  rates. 


A. — Free  Stock. 

The  value  of  the  grant  of  Free  Stock  is  regulated  by  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  Pupils,  as  ascertained  from  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors.  The 
Managers  of  Schools  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  grants  of  Free  Stock 
from  the  following  List— being  at  liberty  to  choose  such  of  them  as  they  most 
approve  of,  and  to  omit  any  to  which  they  object : 


Slates,  Large. 

Do.  Small,  ruled. 

Slate  Pencil  Holders. 

Ink  Wells. 

Patterson’s  Sheet  of  Illustrations  to  Zoology, 
No.  1. 

Do.,  Do.,  No.  2. 


One  Set  Tablet  Lessons,  Arithmetic,  CO  sheets 
mounted  on  30  Boards. 

Do.  do.  Reading,  part  1,  35 

sheets,  mounted  on  18  Boards. 

One  Set  of  Copy  Lines,  mounted. 

Thirty-hour  American  Clock,  in  case. 
Professor  Sullivan’s  English  Dictionary. 


* Teachers  of  Model  Schools  are  excluded  from  obtaining  this  class  of  gratuities. 
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Fleming's  Atlas  (Outline  Maps). 
Dower’s  Atlas,  12  Maps,  coloured. 
Kirkwood’s  Atlas,  12  Maps,  coloured. 
Dawes’  Hints  on  Secular  Instruction. 
Young’s  Infant  School  Manual. 


Large  Maps. 


Map  of  the  World. 

n Ancient  World. 
” Europe. 

..  ***• 

„ Africa. 
America. 
United  States. 


Map  of  Australia. 

British  Isles. 
England. 
Scotland. 
Ireland. 
Palestine. 


Johnston’s  School  and  Family  Slaps— size 
23  by  27  inches,  on  rollers,  varnished — 


Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Western  do. 
England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 


America. 

Canaan  and  Palestine. 
Chart  of  the  World. 
Geographical  Terms. 
United  States  and 
Canada. 

Chronological  Chart 
of  Ancient  History. 


* * These  Maps  are  of  the  same  character  as  the 
* large  Maps,  but  being  smaller,  may  be  more 
convenient  for  many  Schools. 


Physical  Map  of  the  World. 

Physical  Map  of  Europe,  with  book. 
Betts’  Educational  Maps — size,  23  by  20 
inches,  on  rollers,  varnished — 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 


America. 

Australia. 

Palestine. 

Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Western  do. 


Interrogatory  Maps,  with  Book  of  Exercises 
to  each  Map;  to  Correspond  with  the  Edu- 
cational Series,  on  roller,  varnished— 


Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

America. 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 


3-inch  Semi-Globe,  hinged. 

View  of  Nature  in  all  climates,  mounted  on 
roller. 

Yiew  of  Nature  in  ascending  regions,  mounted 
on  roller. 

The  Human  Species,  4 sheets,  mounted  on 
roller. 


Machinery  and  Manufactures,  mounted,  viz. 

1.  Condensing  Steam  Engine. 

2.  High  Pressure  Engine. 

3.  Locomotive  Engine. 

4.  Marine  Engine — side  Lever. 

5.  Marine  Engine — Oscillating. 

6.  Marine  Engine — Screw. 

7.  Paper-making  Machine. 

8.  Printing  Machine. 

9.  Manufacture  of  Gas. 

10.  Electric  Telegraph. 

11.  Fire  Engine  and  Pumps. 

12.  Malting  and  Brewing. 


13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


23. 


Distilling. 

Principle  of  the  Watch. 

Hydraulic  Press. 

Manufacture  of  Cast  Iron. 

Flour  Mill. 

Suction  and  Force  Pumps. 

The  Barometer  and  its  uses. 
Threshing  Machine. 

Gas  Meter. 

Mechanism  of  a Clock, 

The  Cotton  Plant  and  its  Cultivation. 


Appendix  A. 

Rules  and 
Regulations 
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sioners. 

Part  V. 
§*• 


Lardner’s  Illustrations  of  Mechanics,  Natural 
Philosophy,  &c.,  mounted  on  roller— 


1.  Mechanical  Powers. 

2.  Machinery. 

3.  Watch  and  Clock 

work. 

4.  Elements  of  Ma- 

chinery. 


u.  Motion  and  Force. 

6.  The  Steam  Engine. 

7.  Hydrostatics. 

8.  Hydraulics. 

9.  Pneumatics. 


Graphic  Illustrations  of  Animals,  showing 
their  uses  in  life,  and  after  death,  21  prints, 
mounted. 

Natural  History,  150  prints,  mounted. 

Natural  Phenomena,  30  prints,  mounted. 

Animals  illustrated  in  their  comparative  sizes, 
on  roller. 

Tool  Box,  containing  an  assortment  ol  most 
useful  Tools. 

Centrifugal  Machine. 

Archimedean  Screw,  Working  Model. 


Black  Boards 42  by  30. 

Do.,  36  by  30. 

Do.,  30  by  24. 

Do.,  42  by  30,  on  Stand. 

Do.,  36  by  30,  Ruled  for  Music. 

Framed  Black  Boards:— 42  by  30. 

Do.,  36  by  30. 

Do.,  24  by  16. 

Easels : — Shut-up  Easel,  7 feet. 

Do.,  Do.,  6 feet. 

Framed  Easel,  6 feet,  double  leg. 

Lesson  Post,  suitable  for  Tablet  Lessons. 
Pointers,  common,  long. 

Do.  do.,  short. 

Arithmetic  Frames  : — 

Frame  and  Stand. 

Hand  Frames,  17  by  19  inches. 

„ 15  by  13  „ 

The  following  requisites  are  included  in  the 
grant : — 

District  Inspector’s  Observation  Book. 
School  Register. 

Daily  Report  Book. 

Roll  Book. 

General  Lesson. 

Commandments. 

Time  Table. 

Commissioners’  Rules. 

Rules  for  Teachers. 

Religious  Instruction  Tablet. 

Religious  Instruction  Certificate  Book. 
Programmes  of  Instruction. 


B. — Requisites  supplied  at  Reduced  Prices. 

1.  When  Books,  &c.,  purchased  from  the  Commissioners  at  the  reduced  prices 
are  sold  to  the  children  attending  a National  School,  it  is  directed  that  in  no  case 
shall  any  advance  be  made  on  these  prices ; and  the  District  Inspectors  have 
instructions  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  any  infraction  of  this  rule. 
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2.  The  following  is  the  List  of  Books,  School  Requisites,  and  Apparatus  sup- 
plied to  Schools  at  reduced  prices : — 


First  Book  of  Lessons. 

Second  do. 

Third  do. 

Fourth  do. 

Fifth  Book  (Boys'). 

Reading  Book  for  Girls’  School. 
Biographical  Sketches  of  British  l’oets. 
Selections  from  the  British  Poets,  Vol.  1. 

Do.,  do.,  Vol.  2. 

Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Reading. 
English  Grammar. 

Key  to  do. 

First  Book  of  Arithmetic. 

Key  to  do. 

Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

Key  to  do. 

Book-keeping. 

Key  to  do. 

Epitome  of  Geographical  Knowledge. 
Compendium  of  do. 

Elements  of  Geometry. 

Mensuration. 

Appendix  to  do. 


Natural  Philosophy,  & c. : — 

Vol.  1.  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics. 

Vol.  2.  Electricity,  Galvanism,  &c. 

Vol.  3.  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Analysis. 


Scripture  Lessons  (Old  Testament),  No.  1. 
Do.  do.  No.  2. 

Do.  (New  Testament),  No.  1. 
Do.  do.  No.  2. 


Sacred  Poetry. 

Agricultural  Class  Book. 

Farm  Account  Book. 

Directions  for  Needlework. 

Do.  with  Specimens. 

Tablet  Lessons,  Arithmetic,  60  sheets. 

Do.  mounted  on  30  Pasteboards. 

Do.  Spelling  and  Reading  Tab- 

lets, Part  1. 

Do.  do.  Part  2. 

Do.  mounted  on  17  Boards,  Part  1. 
Do.  do.  Part  2. 

Copy  Lines. 


Do.  mounted. 
Large  Map  of  the 
World. 

Map  of  Ancient  World. 
„ Europe. 

„ Asia. 

„ Africa. 

„ America. 


Map  of  United  States. 
„ Australia. 

„ British  Isles. 

„ England. 

„ Scotland. 

„ Ireland. 

„ Palestine. 


Thirty-hour  American  Clock,  in  case. 
Eight-day  Spring  Clock,  not  striking  the  hours. 

sS;}  wUho-.t  head-lines. 

Do.  (Vere  Foster’s),  with  liead-lines. 
Quills. 

Steel  Pens  (Nibs). 

Do.,  broad,  medium,  or  fine  points,  No. 
075  F,  075  M.  075  B. 

Do.,  • broad,  medium,  or  fine  points,  No. 
0142  F,  0143  M,  0144  B. 

Barrel  Pen,  N. 

Holders  for  do. 

Slates,  Large. 

Do.  Small,  ruled. 

Slate  Pencils. 

Slate  Pencil  Holders. 

Ink  Stands. 

Ink  Powders. 


Books  not  Published,  but  Sanctioned  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Educat  ion. 
Professor  Sullivan’s  English  Dictionary. 

Do.  Spelling  Book  Super- 

seded. 

Do.  English  Grammar. 

Do.  Introduction  to  Geogra- 

phy and  History. 

Do.  Geography  Generalized. 

Do.  Literary  Class  Book. 

Fleming’s  Atlas  of  Outline  Maps,  coloured. 
Dower’s  Atlas,  12  Maps,  coloured. 

Kirkwood’s  Atlas,  12  Maps,  coloured. 

Dawes’  Hints  on  Secular  Instruction. 

Easy  Lessons  on  Reasoning. 

Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters. 

Young’s  Infant  School  Manual. 

Household  Work  for  Female  Servants. 
Patterson’s  First  Steps  to  Zoology,  Part  1. 
Do.  Sheet  of  Illustrations  to  do.,  No.  1. 
Do.  First  Steps  to  Zoology,  Part  2. 
Do.  Sheet  of  Illustrations  to  do.,  No.  2 
Do.  Zoology  for  Schools,  Part  1. 

Do.  do.,  Part  2. 

Dr.  Thomson’s  Treatise  on  Arithmetic. 

Do.  Key  to  do. 

Do.  Elements  of  Euclid,  Part  1. 

Do.  do.,  Part  2. 

Do.  Introduction  to  Algebra. 

Arithmetical  Table  Books. 


Works  for  the  Use  of  Agricultural  Pupils. 
Dr.  Hodges’  First  Steps  in  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry. 

Do.  First  Lessons  in  do. 

Johnston’s  Catechism  of  do. 

Murphy’s  Agricultural  Instructor. 

Campbell’s  Farmer’s  and  Cottager's  Guide. 
Pringle  on  Green  Cropping. 

Stephen’s  Catechism  of  Practical  Agriculture. 
Wilhelm's  Vocal  Music,  supplied  only  to  Schools 
where  the  Teachers  hold  Certificates  of  com- 
petency to  instruct  in  Singing. 

Hullah’s  Manual. 

Do.  Songs  for  Schools,  No.  1. 

Do.  Do.,  No.  2. 

Do.  Set  of  8 Large  Sheets. 

Do.  Exercises,  Book  1. 

Do.  Do.,  Book  2. 

Slate,  ruled  for  Music. 

Tuning  fork. 


Globes: — 

12-inch,  in  Mahogany,  low  stand,  Brass 
Meridian. 

12-inch,  in  Stained  Wood,  low  stand,  Iron 
Meridian. 

6-inch  Semi-Globe,  on  Mahogany  board. 
3-inch  do.  do. 

3-inch  do.  hinged. 


Maps  : — 

Johnston’s  School  and  Family  Maps — size, 
23  by  27  inches,  on  rollers,  varnished — 


Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Western  do. 
England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 


America. 

Canaan  and  Palestine. 
Chart  of  the  World. 
Geographical  Terms. 
United  States  and 
Canada. 

Chronological  Chart 
of  Ancient  History. 


*#*  These  Maps  are  of  the  same  character  as  the 
large  Maps  usually  supplied  by  the  Commissioners, 
but  being  smaller,  may  be  more  convenient  to  many 
Schools. 
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Johnston's  Physical  Map  of  the  World. 

Do.  Physical  Map  of  Europe,  with  book. 

Betts’  Educational  Maps— size,  23  by  2G 
inches,  on  roller,  varnished — 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Europe. 

Asia. 


America. 

Australia. 

Palestine. 

Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Western  do. 


Africa. 


Interrogatory  Slaps,  with  Book  of  Exercises 
to  each  map,  to  correspond  with  the  Educa- 
tional Scries,  on  roller,  varnished— 


Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

America. 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 


Geographical  Slates— Each  Slate  has  Two 
Outline  Maps  permanently  engraved  on  it, 
and  accompanied  with  Key  Maps — 


England  and  the 
World. 

Europe  and  Asia. 
Africa  and  America. 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 


United  States  and 
England. 

United  States  and  the 
World. 


Outline  Maps— size,  17  by  13!  inches,  printed 
on  good  paper,  for  Geographical  Exercises— 
England. 


Scotland. 

Ireland. 

France. 

Europe. 

Asia. 


North  America. 
South  America. 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Western  do. 
Palestine. 


Key  Maps— same  size  and  sorts  as  preceding- 
coloured. 

Physical  Geography  (Reynolds’),  mounted— 


1.  Physical  Features 

of  the  Land. 

2.  Volcanic  System. 

3.  Climates. 

4.  Movements  of  the 

W aters. 


5.  Disti-ibution  of 

Rain. 

6.  Distribution  of 

the  Winds. 


Grifruh’s  Geological  Map  of  Ireland,  on  roller. 
School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography,  with 
Introduction,  and  39  Maps,  coloured,  bound. 
Atlas  illustrative  of  the  Physical,  Political, 
and  Historical  Geography  of  the  British 
Empire,  10  Maps,  coloured,  bound. 


Diagrams  : — Illustrations  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy (Johnston’s),  on  roller,  varnished,  each 
accompanied  by  a book — 


No.  1.  Properties  of  Bodies. 
No.  2.  Mechanical  Powers. 
No.  3.  Hydrostatics. 

No.  4.  Hydraulics. 

No.  5.  Physiology,  No.  1. 
No.  (1.  Physiology,  No.  2. 
No.  7.  Steam  Engines. 


Astronomy,  6 sheets  (Reynolds'),  mounted. 
View  of  Nature  in  all  climates,  in  wrapper. 
Do.,  Do.,  mounted  on  a roller. 

Do.,  in  ascending  regions,  mounted 
on  roller. 

The  Human  Species,  4 sheets,  mounted  on 
roller. 


Machinery  and  Manufactures,  viz. : — 

1.  Condensing  Steam  Engine. 

2.  High  Pressure  Engine. 

3.  Locomotive  Engine. 


4.  Marine  Engine— side  Lever. 

5.  Marine  Engine — Oscillating. 

6.  Marine  Engine — Screw. 

7.  Paper-making  Machine. 

8.  Printing  Machine. 

9.  Manufacture  of  Gas. 

10.  Electric  Telegraph 

11.  Fire  Engine  and  Pumps 

12.  Malting  and  Brewing. 

13.  Distilling. 

14.  Principle  of  the  Watch. 

15.  Hydraulic  Press. 

16.  Manufacture  of  Cast  Iron. 

17.  Flour  Mill. 

18.  Suction  and  Force  Pumps. 

19.  The  Barometer  and  its  uses. 

20.  Threshing  Machine. 

21.  Gas  Meter. 

22.  Mechanism  of  a Clock. 

23.  The  Cotton  Plant  and  its  Cultivation. 


Appe.ndixA. 

Rules  and 
Regulations 
of  Commis- 
sioners. 

Part  V. 

§ I. 


Lardner’s  Illustrations  of  Mechanics,  Natural 
Philosophy,  &c.,  mounted  on  roller — 


1.  Mechanical  Powers. 

2.  Machinery. 

3.  Watch  and  Clock 

work. 

4.  Elements  of  Ma- 

chinery. 


i.  Motion  and  Force. 
!.  The  Steam  Engine, 
i.  Hydrostatics. 

>.  Hydraulics. 

).  Pneumatics. 


Section  of  Screw  Line-of-Battle-Ship, mounted. 

Table  of  British  Strata,  mounted. 

Natural  Phenomena,  30  prints. 

Do.  mounted. 

Useful  Plants,  a set  of  12  plates,  coloured,  in 
wrapper,  with  Book. 

Do.,  Do.,  mounted. 

Natural  History,  150  prints. 

Do.,  mounted. 

Animals,  illustrated  in  their  comparative  sizes, 
on  roller. 

Graphic  Illustrations  of  Animals,  showing 
their  uses  in  life  and  after  death,  21  prints, 
mounted. 

The  Animal  Kingdom,  4 sheets,  coloured, 
mounted. 

Patterson's  Zoological  Diagrams  (10),  mounted 
on  rollers,  varnished. 

Set  of  Chemical  Apparatus  for  performing 
experiments  to  illustrate  Johnston’s  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 

Tool  Box,  containing  an  assortment  of  most 
useful  Tools. 

Compound  Portable  Microscope. 

Magnetic  Ship’s  Compass,  10-inch. 

Magnetic  Compass,  in  brass  case,  l!-inch. 

Do.  in  mahogany  case. 

Thermometers : — Boxwood  Thermometers. 

Models,  &c.: — Working  Models  of  Mechanical 
Powers  (Edwards). 

Centrifugal  Machine. 

Archimedean  Screw;  Working  Model. 

Cards  of  Model  Tools — Carpenter,  Cabinet- 
maker, Bricklayer,  Plumber,  Painter  and 
Glazier,  Printer,  Bookbinder,  Goldbeater, 
Cooper,  Farrier,  Miner,  Roadmaker  and 
Pavior,  Gardener,  12  sorts. 

Geometrical  Solids,  set  of,  in  box. 

Conic  Sections,  do. 

Dissected  Cone,  in  boxwood. 

Dissected  Cube,  Octahedron. 

Do.  Tetrahedron. 

Do.  Dodecahedron. 

Do.  Pentagonal  Dodecahedron. 

Steel  Goniograpli,  for  illustrating  Geometrical 
figures. 

Tangible  Arithmetic,  consisting  of  12  doz. 
cubes  in  box. 
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A ppendixA.  Illustrations  of  the  Useful  Arts  : — 


Rules  and 
Regulations 
of  Commis- 
sioners. 

Part  V. 

§ I. 


The  Manufacture  of  a Needle  described, 
with  specimens  of  wire  in  its  various 
stages  up  to  the  finished  needle. 

The  Manufacture  of  a Pin  described, 
with  specimens,  showing  the  progress 
from  the  rough  metal  to  the  finished 
article. 

The  Manufacture  of  Paper  described, 
accompanied  by  sixteen  illustrative 
specimens. 


Educational  Cabinets  : — 

Edwards’  Educational  Cabinet,  consisting 
of  Natural  Objects  to  illustrate  Lessons 
on  Common  Things. 

M'Nab’s  Object-Lesson  Cards,  illustrative 
of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  with  spe- 
cimens. 

The  Silkworm,  exhibiting  its  various 
changes  from  the  egg;  in  glazed  case. 


Thimbles: — 

Brass,  common. 

Do.,  steel  top. 

Scissors  : — 

Cutting-out  Scissors. 

Class  Scissors,  No.  99. 

Do.,  No.  204. 
Penknives,  No.  4000. 

Working  Materials: — 
Knitting  Cotton,  blay. 

Do.,  white. 
Knitting  Worsted,  white. 

Do.,  gray. 

Do.,  black  drab. 

Do.,  black. 

Yellow  Sampler  Canvas. 
White  do. 

Yellow  Stripe,  do. 

White  Muslin. 


Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments  : 
Leather  pull-off  Case  of  Patent  Instru- 
ments, No.  0211,  containing  5-inch 
steel-joint  compass,  pen  point,  pencil 
point,  hand  pen,  and  6-inch  boxwood 
scale. 

Mahogany  Case  of  ditto,  No.  0212,  con- 
taining C-inch  steel-joint  compass,  pen 
and  pencil  points,  divider,  bow  pen, 
hand  pen,  pencil,  box  scale,  ebony 
parallel,  and  brass  protractor. 

Land  Surveying  Chains,  English  Measure. 

Do.,  Irish  Measure. 

Flat  Rulers,  Pear  Tree  Wood,  No.  2, 12-incli. 
Do.,  Do.,  No.  3, 15  „ 

Do.,  Do.,  No.  4, 18  „ 

Round  Ebony  Rulers,  12-inch. 

Do.,  18  „ 

Gunter’s  Scales,  boxwood,  12-incli. 

Do.,  24  „ 

Chain  Scale,  boxwood,  12-incli. 

Plotting  Scale,  12-incli. 

Offset  Scales. 

Ebony  Parallel  Rulers,  15  inches. 

T Squares,  No.  1,  16-inch. 

Do.,  No.  3,  26  „ 

Do.,  No.  4,  30  „ 

Black  Boards : — 42  by  30-inch. 

Do.,  36  by  30  „ 

Do.,  30  by  24  „ 

Do.,  42  by  30,  on  Stand. 

Do.,  36  by  30,  Ruled  for  Music. 

Framed  Black  Boards:— 12  by  30-inch. 

Do.,  36  by  30  „ 

Do.,  24  by  16  „ 

Easels : — Shut-up  Easel,  7 feet. 

Do.,  6 feet. 

Framed  Easel,  6 feet,  double  leg. 

Lesson  Post,  suitable  for  Tablet  Lessons. 

Black  Canvas,  stretched  on  Frames,  22  by  17 
inches. 

Drawing  Boards— Clamped:— 13  by  9=. 

Do.,  Do.,  18  by  13J. 

Do.,  Do.,  20  by  15J. 

Arithmetic  Frames  : — 

Frame  and  Stand. 

Hand  Frames,  15  by  13  inches. 

Pointers,  common,  long. 

Do.,  Do.,  short. 

Sewing  Needles: — Assorted  sizes. 

Packets  of  Needles. 

Darning  Needles : — Assorted  sizes. 

Crochet  Needles: — Steel. 

Knitting  Pins. 

Sewin  g Cotton : — Clarke’s. 

Do.,  Brook’3. 


Black  Lead  Pencils,  Chalk,  &c.:— 
Black  Lead  Drawing  Pencils,  HB,  B, 
BB,  F. 

Common  Drawing  Pencils. 

India  Rubber. 

White  Chalk — French. 

Charcoal. 

Black  Conte  Crayons,  Nos.  1,  2,  3. 
Drawing  Pins. 

Porte  Crayons,  brass. 

Drawing  Paper  : — 

Cartridge  Paper. 

Do.,  tinted. 

Medium  Drawing  Paper. 

Do.  do.,  hand  made. 

Royal  do. 

Imperial  do. 

Drawing  Materials  :— 

Water  Colours  in  boxes. 

School  of  Art  Colour  Box. 

Water  Colours  in  boxes,  best  quarter 
cakes,  slide  lid. 

Do.,  half  cakes,  slide  lid. 

Indian  Ink. 

Camel  Hair  Pencils,  crow-quill. 

Do.,  duck-quill. 

Do.,  goose-quill. 

Cabinet  Nests,  6 saucers. 

Drawing  Copies,  &c.  : — 

Lineal  Drawing  Copies,  mounted,  in  port- 
folio. 

Easy  Drawing  Copies,  do. 

Hermes’  Drawing  Instructor,  64  Nos.: — 
Part  1 to  24 — Landscapes. 

25  to  36 — Flowers  and  Fruit. 
37  to  48 — Heads. 

49  to  60 — Arabesques. 

61  to  64— Horses. 

School  of  Art  Drawing  Book. 

Familiar  Freehand  Drawing  Copies. 
Green’s  First  Studies  in  Landscape,  6 Nos. 
Elementary  Studies,  by  Julien  and  others. 
Heads  from  the  Antique,  drawn  by 
Smeeth,  plain. 

Do.,  do.,  tinted. 

Harmoniums — with  each  Instrument  an 
Instruction  Book  is  supplied : — 
Harmonium  (of  5 Octaves)  with  expres- 
sion stop. 

Do.,  do.,  without  stop. 

Do.,  (of  4 Octaves). 
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Appendix A. 
Rules  and 


1 All  applications  for  Books,  School  Requisites,  and  Apparatus,  at  reduced  Regulations 
prices,  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  and  be  accompanied  by  a Money 

Order  for  the  amount,  in  favour  of  James  Kelly,  or  William  Homan  

Newell,  Esq.,  and  payable  in  Dublin  on  demand.  Part  V. 

2.  Half  Notes,  Cash,  Postage  Stamps,  Orders  or  Cheques  drawn  on  Country  § n. 
Banks,  cannot  be  received  in  payment.  If  remitted,  they  will  be  returned  at 
the  risk  of  the  sender.  _ ..  . . , 

3 When  a Post.  Office  Order  or  Letter  of  Credit  is  transmitted,  and  the 
amount  is  under  Ten  Shillings,  the  cost  of  the  remittance  must  be  paid  by  the 
Person  applying  for  the  same;  but  if  the  sum  exceeds  Ten  Shillings,  the  cost 
of  the  remittance  will  be  allowed,  and  Requisites  given  for  the  full  amount  paid. 

4 When  the  Teacher  of  an  ordinary  National  School  advances,  from  his  own 
resources,  the  amount  of  an  order  for  Requisites,  and  that  such  amount  is  not 
less  than  the  sum  of  One  Pound  Five  Shillings,  an  allowance  of  20  per  cent, 
will  be  made  as  commission  on  the  order,  if  demanded. 

5 When  a National  School  has  had  a grant,  either  as  Free  Stock  or  at  re- 

duced prices,  of  a Clock,  or  of  any  of  the  large  Maps,  another  will  not  be  supplied 
until  three  years  shall  have  elapsed,  unless  in  special  cases,  the  circumstances 
of  which  are  to  be  stated,  when  the  grant  will  be  sanctioned,  if  the  reasons 
assigned  be  deemed  satisfactory.  _ . . . _ . . 

6.  Teachers  are  not  permitted  to  include,  in  the  applications  tor  Requisites, 

Clocks  or  Maps  for  their  own  private  use.  Managers  should,  therefore , caution 
Teachers  that  such  irregularity,  if  reported,  will  subject  them  to  a fine,  or  other 
serious  mark  of  the  Board’s  displeasure.  Books  for  their  own  use  may  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Teachers  at  the  reduced  prices,  but  then  they  should  be  careful 
to  indicate  the  fact  to  the  Manager,  by  writing  the  words  “ for  Teacher”  after 
the  name  of  the  book  in  the  List.  . . . _>  i 

7.  The  Patron  or  Manager  should  not  sign  any  Application  lor  Books, 
Requisites,  or  Apparatus,  without  first  ascertaining  that  they  are  actually  wanted 
for  the  School  on  behalf  of  which  the  application  is  made.  The  Inspectors  are 
required  to  report  to  the  Commissioners  whenever  it  appears  that  an  undue 
quantity  of  Requisites,  &c.,  has  been  ordered  for  a National  School.  _ 

8.  When  there  are  separate  Roll  Numbers  for  Male  and  Female  National 
Schools,  the  application  should  state  for  which  of  them  the  Books,  &c.,  are 
required;  and  if  for  both,  two  forms  should  be  used. 

9 Parcels  of  Books,  &c.,  when  so  desired,  will  be  forwarded,  carriage  free, 
to  the  Depot  of  the  District  in  which  the  School  for  which  they  are  required 
is  situated,  and  the  Inspectors  will  inform  the  Managers  on  what  day  they  will 
be  ready  for  delivery;  or  to  the  Depot  of  any  other  District  if  more  convenient: 
but  in  the  latter  case,  the  Inspector,  who  may  not  know  the  Managers  of  any 
Schools  not  in  his  District,  cannot  be  expected  to  give  notice. 

10.  Or  the  Parcel  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Railway  station  nearest  to  the 

Manager’s  residence.  In  this  case  the  Manager  must  himself  incur  the  risk 
of  its  safe  delivery,  and  the  expense  of  carriage.  . . ■ . . 

11.  Parcels  are  sent  free  to  any  place  within  the  civic  boundaries  of  Dublin. 

12.  When  Parcels  arc  forwarded  to  the  Depot  of  a District  it  is  not  the  duty 

of  the  Inspector  to  transmit  the  P arcel  to  the  Manager  s residence  or  to  the 
School.  . 

13.  On  the  day  appointed  by  the  Inspector  for  the  delivery  of  parcels,  the 
Manager  is  required  to  send  a Messenger  to  the  Depot  with  the  order  on  the 
Inspector  (with  which  the  Manager  will  be  furnished),  and  which  order  the  In- 
spector is  required  to  transmit  to  the  Office  as  a proof  of  the  delivery  of  the 
parcel. 

14.  If  a Parcel  is  to  be  sent  by  a Carrier,  he  must  call  at  the  Office  in  Dublin 
not  sooner  than  two  days  after  the  Manager’s  directions  shall  have  been  received, 
and  must  produce  the  Manager’s  order  to  the  Storekeeper  here,  for  its  delivery, 
on  the  form  supplied  for  the  purpose. 

15.  The  School  Apparatus  must,  on  no  account,  be  taken  out  of  the  School 
for  which  it  has  been  procured,  and  must  be  used  solely  for  School  purposes. 

If  it,  or  any  portion  of  it,  should  be  removed  from  the  School,  or  any  improper 
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use  be  made  of  it,  the  Commissioners  will  adopt  such  measures  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  may  demand. 

1 G.  The  Commissioners  do  not  supply  Books,  Requisites,  or  Apparatus  to  the 
public,  or  to  Schools  not  connected  with  the  Board  of  National  Education. 

1 7.  The  amount  of  each  grant  must  be  inserted  in  the  Daily  Report  Book  of  the 
School,  and  the  Invoice  of  the  Articles  preserved  for  the  examination  of  the 
Inspector,  who  will  be  required  to  report  whether  the  Articles  in  the  School 
correspond  with  the  Invoice,  and  are  in  a good  state  of  preservation. 


Part  YI. 

General  Instructions  to  Managers  and  Correspondents. 

1.  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  will,  upon  intimating  to  the  Secretaries  the  nature  of  the  aid  required, 
be  furnished  with  the  Forms,  upon  which  their  application  must  be  laid  before 
the  Commissioners : and  all  grants  of  salary  will  date  from  the  first  of  the  month 
nearest  to  the  return  of  such  Application  Forms  to  the  Office. 

2.  Applicants  for  assistance  are  to  understand  that  the  Commissioners  are  not 
bound  to  grant  the  full  amount  of  aid,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  Regulations, 
in  every  case;  nor  can  they  grant  any,  unless  they  have  sufficient  funds  for  the 
purpose,  which  depends  upon  the  amount  placed  at  their  disposal  by  Parliament. 

3.  The  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  do  not 
hold  themselves  bound  to  grant  aid,  unless  application  shall  have  been  made  to 
them  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  proper  form,  and  unless  the  application  shall 
have  been  favourably  and  finally  decided  upon  by  the  Board.  Applicants, 
therefore,  should  not  incur  any  expense  towards  the  payment  of  which  they 
expect  the  Commissioners  to  contribute,  until  the  decision  of  the  Board  shall 
have  been  communicated  to  them. 

4.  The  Managers  of  National  Schools  are  particularly  requested  to  attend  to 
the  following  Regulations  respecting  the  payment  of  Salaries  or  Gratuities  to 
'Teachers,  as  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  and  the  Commissioners  for 
Auditing  the  Public  Accounts  Avill  not,  in  future,  sanction  any  payments  which 
are  not  in  compliance  with  these  Rules : — 

Every  Receipt  should  be  signed  by  the  Manager  and  by  the  Teacher 
who  is  to  receive  the  amount  of  Salary  or  Gratuity  therein  specified. 

Whenever  a Manager  or  other  person  advances  money  to  a Teacher  on 
account  of  the  Salary  payable  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation, he  should  take  a Receipt  for  the  same  (Stamped,  if  the  amount 
be  -£2,  or  upwards),  in  order  to  have  a proper  Voucher  to  produce  to 
the  Office  for  repayment. 

If  a Teacher  die  to  whom  any  Salary  is  due  by  the  Commissioners  at  the 
time  of  his  or  her  death  which,  with  any  other  property  he  or  she  may 
have  been  possessed  of,  would  amount  to  £20  or  above,  it  •will  be  paid 
only  to  the  representatives  or  next  of  kin,  on  the  exhibition,  at  the 
Office,  of  Letters  of  Administration. 

If  the  amount  be  over  £5,  and  under  £20,  payment  -will  be  made  without 
the  production  of  Letters  of  Administration,  to  the  alleged  next  of  kin, 
on  satisfactory  proof  that  the  just  debts  of  the  deceased  have  been 
paid,  and  on  the  party  claiming  payment  giving  a Bond,  on  the  Form 
issued  from  the  Office,  to  free  the  Commissioners  from  any  claim  on 
the  part  of  other  next  of  kin  or  of  creditors : if  the  amount  be  £5,  or 
under,  neither  Letters  of  Administration  nor  Bond  will  be  required, 
provided  the  debts  are  certified  to  have  been  paid. 

If  a Teacher  leave  a National  School,  and  authorize  the.  Manager  or  some 
other  person  to  receive  the  Salary  due  from  the  Board,  such  authority 
must  be  given  in  writing,  or  the  amount  will  not  be  paid. 

b.  All  communications  in  reference  to  National  Schools  should  be  signed  and 
made  by  the  Patron  or  Manager.  The  Commissioners  do  not  correspond  with 
Teachers  of  National  Schools. 

6.  No  attention  can  be  paid  to  “ anonymous”  communications. 
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7.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  attend  to  the  followingdirectlons,  viz.: — ApptndixA. 

To  write  at  the  head  of  any  letter  addressed  to  the  Office,  the  Name  and  Ruies  and 
Roll  N umber  of  the  School  referred  to,  and  the  County  in  which  it  is  Regulations 
situated.  of  Commis- 

To  make  communications  on  different  subjects  in  separate  letters.  sioners. 

To  state  in  every  case  the  writer’s  Post  Town;  and,  in  the  case  of  persons  pA^Tyj 
whose  names  are  not  recorded  as  Patrons  or  Managers  of  Schools,  to 
give  the  name  and  style  of  address  in  full. 

In  replying  to  an  Official  letter,  to  quote  its  number  and  date. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  letters  may  be  written  clearly,  and 
on  paper  of  Foolscap  size,  or,  at  least,  large-sized  letter-paper. 

Letters  or  other  communications  addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  on  the 
business  of  the  Board,  need  not  be  prepaid. 

8.  All  letters,  or  other  communications,  in  any  manner  relating  to  the  business 
of  the  Board,  or  to  the  National  Schools,  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretaries, 
and  not  to  any  other  Officer  or  person  connected  with  the  Board — such  com- 
munications to  be  directed  thus  : — 


The  Secretaries , 

Education  Office, 

Marlborough  Street , 

Dublin. 

By  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 

James  Kelly,  ) c . . 

Wm.  Homan  Nswill,  / Seeretana. 

Education  Office, 


APPENDIX  B. 


AppendixD. 


Annual  Reports  upon  District  and  Minor  Model  Schools.  „ 

1 Reports 

upon 

District 

The  Commissioners,  while  publishing  the  Reports  of  their  Irispectors  upon  the  and  Minor 
District  and  Minor  Model  Schools , desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  i^ods 
do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  those  Reports , nor 
do  they  feel  called  upon  to  adopt  any  suggestions  they  may  contain. 


No.  1.— Annual  Report  upon  Londonderry  District  Model  London. 

School,  for  the  year  1869,  by  A.  O’Callaghan,  Esq.,  Head  derry. 

Inspector. 

Londonderry,  8th  February,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  following  Report  on  the  Londonderry  District  Model 
School,  for  the  year  1869. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  usual  information  respecting  the 
attendance  of  pupils  ; their  average  age ; their  religious  denomination, 
and  that  of  the  teaching  staff,  with  the  number  of  the  latter  employed 
in  the  establishment,  &c. 

I have,  besides,  inserted  in  this  report,  other  tables,  exhibiting,  by  per- 
centages, the  character  of  the  answering  of  the  pupils  at  the  annual 
examinations  ; the  number  of  them  who  attended  for  150  days  and  above, 
during  the  year ; and  the  number  who  were  advanced,  in  the  same 

F 
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period,  from  lower  to  higher  classes.  These  tables  furnish  satisfactory 
data,  for  determining  the  degrees  of  efficiency  and  success  attained  to, 
in  each  of  the  departments,  during  the  past  year. 

Information  referring  to  the  training  department  of  the  school  is  given 
in  Table  VIII. 

I.  Number  of  pupils,  &c.  : — 

1869.  1868. 


Average  No.  Average  No.  in  Average  No. 
on  Rolls.  Attendance.  on  Rolls. 


Average  No.  in 
Attendance. 


In  Boys’  School, 
In  Girls'  School, 
In  Infants’  School, 


. 181-5  159- 

. 117-2  90-1 

. 1U1-3  83-3 


184-2  156-2 

116-  85-3 

89-1  7M 


Totals,  . . 400‘ 


389-3  312-6 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  average  number  on  rolls  in  the  year 
1869,  was  in  advance  of  that  in  the  preceding  year  ; and,  also,  that  there 
was  an  improvement  in  the  regularity  of  attendance,  the  proportion 
being  83  per  cent,  in  1869,  and  80  in  1868,  to  the  average  number  on 
rolls. 


II.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  on  rolls,  distributed  accord- 
ing to  religious  denomination,  for  the  quarter  ended  31st  December, 
1869  : — 


Number  of  Pupils  on  Rolls, 

Number  belonging  to  the  Established  Church, 
„ Roman  Catholic  „ 

„ Presbyterian  ,, 

„ Others,  . . 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Totals. 

186 

119 

129 

434 

60 

33 

37 

130 

1 

1 

1 

3 

110 

77 

74 

261 

15 

8 

17 

40 

III.  Table  exhibiting  similar  information  for  the  quarter  ended  31st 
December,  1864 — an  interval  of  five  years  : — 


Number  of  Pupils  on  Rolls, 

Number  belonging  to  the  Established  Church, 
„ Roman  Catholic  „ 

„ Presbyterian  „ 

„ Others, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Totals. 

177 

113 

98 

388 

45 

39 

29 

113 

2 

1 

1 

4 

112 

67 

51 

230 

18 

6 

17 

41 

IV .  Table  showing  the  literary  classification  of  the  pupils  on  rolls,  for 
the  quarter  ended  31st  December,  1869  ; and  their  average  age  in  each 
class : — 


Number  on  Rolls.  Average  Age. 


Classification. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

First  Class, 

8 

2 

73 

8- 

8-2 

5 5 

Second  ,, 

. 39 

40 

56 

9-9 

10-1 

6-8 

Third  . , 

. 84 

43 

_ 

11-6 

12-5 

- 

Fourth 

. 38 

20 

_ 

13- 

14-2 

- 

Fifth 

. 17 

14 

- 

14-3 

14-6 

- 

Totals,  . 

. 186 

119 

129 

12-4 

12-9 

6-1 

V.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  promoted  from  class  to  class 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1869  : — 


Boys, 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Totals. 

Number  in  average  attendance,  . . . 

159 

90 

83 

332 

N umber  advanced  from  a lower  to  a higher  class, 
Centesimal  proportion  of  number  advanced  to 

108 

27 

65* 

200 

number  in  average  attendance,  . 

67-9 

30- 

78-3 

60-2 

#And  to  male  and  female  departments. 
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VI.  Number  of  pupils  on  rolls  for  quarter  ended  31st  December,  Appendix  B. 
1869,  paying  the  different  rates  of  school  fees  : — Reports 


Rates  of  Payment. 

5s.  per  quarter, 

2s.  6d.  per  quarter, 

Is.  lrf. 

87 

71 

28 

Girls. 

55 

50 

14 

Infants. 

49 

57 

23 

Totals. 

191 

178 

65 

upon 
District 
and  Minor 
Model 
Schools 

Totals,  . 

. 186 

119 

129 

434 

London 

Amount  of  payments  made  in  school  fees  during  the  year  in  the  threo  derrV' 


departments : — 


In  Boys’  Department, 
In  Girls’  „ 

In  Infants’  „ 


£ s.  d. 
122  0 0 
76  17  9 
57  13  4 


Total, 


£256  II  1 


VII.  Table  showing  the  number  of  Ftlie  teaching  staff  in  each  of  the 
three  departments,  distributed  according  to  religious  denomination  : — 


Position  in  .'School. 

Principal 

Teachers. 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Pupil 

Teachers. 

Paid 

Monitors. 

Totals. 

Boys’  Department. 

Established  Church, . 

- 

- 

Roman  Catholic, 

- 

2 

2 1 

- 

Presbyterian,  . . 

1 

Girls’  Department. 

Established  Church,  . . j 

- 

2 

- 

Roman  Catholic, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Presbyterian,  . 

1 

3 

Infants’  Department. 

1 

Established  Church,  . 

1 i 

- 

- 

2 

Roman  Catholic, 

- 

; 

- 

- 

Presbyterian,  . 

- 

1 

” 

Totals. 

1 

Established  Church, . 

1 

3 

4 

i 

3 

3 

- 

/ 

Presbyterian,  . 

1 

3 

5 

VIII.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupil  teachers  and  paid  monitors, 
who  left  the  establishment,  haying  completed  their  period  of  training 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  the  31st  December,  1869  : — 

Pupil  Teachers.  Paid  Monitors. 

, * 1 , A 1 Totals. 

Malo.  Female.  Male.  Female. 


Number  who  left  during  the  year  1869,  . . . 

„ were  admitted  to  the  Central  Training 
Establishment,  . • • 

„ obtained  employment  as  teachers  in 
National  Schools,  .... 
„ were  employed  in  other  schools,  or 
in  private  tuition,  . . • _ • 

„ who  have  adopted  some  other  calling  in 
life,  


3 9 


4 

1 1 
1 


I have  to  report  most  favourably  respecting  the  diligence  and  general 
good  conduct  of  the  pupil  teachers  and  monitors  for  the  past  year.  In 
no  instance  was  it  found  necessary  to  withhold  any  of  the  annual  gratui- 
ties granted  as  premiums  to  the  junior  staff.  The  good  order  and  de- 
corum of  the  boarding  establishment  have  been  quite  satisfactory. 

F 2 
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IX.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  examined ; 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  character  of  their  answering  : — 


Classes  of  boys’  department. 

Classes  of  girls'  department. 

I 5th. 

1 

4tli.  I 

3rd.  : 

H 

Total 

5th. ' 

4tli.  j 

3rd. 

2nd.j 

Total 

Number  of  pupils  whose  answering 
amounted  to  90  per  cent., 

,,  80  and  under  90, 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

3 

3 

_ 

1 

4 

„ 70  „ 80, 

4 

6 

17  1 

1 

28 

6 

2 

3 

9 

13 

„ 60  „ 70, 

8 

8 

17 

2 

35 

1 

3 

9 

2 ' 

15 

„ 50  „ 60, 

1 

18 

16 

8 

43 

_ 

3 

13 

3 i 

19 

„ under  50, 

2 

6 

25 

17 

50 

1 

4 

12 

12  ! 

29 

Total  number  in  each  class,  . 

17 

38 

76 

28 

159 

11 

12 

_ 

38 



19 

80 

The  premiums  granted  by  the  Board  for  distribution,  at  the  public 
examination,  were  determined  on  the  results  exhibited  in  this  table. 
The  conditions,  limiting  the  number  of  the  pupils,  to  whom  these  dis- 
tinctions were  awarded,  were  that  the  numerical  value  of  the  answering, 
entitling  a pupil  to  a premium,  should  not  be  less  than  65  per  cent,  in 
the  senior  division  of  the  school ; than  60  in  the  middle,  and  than  55 
in  the  junior  division.  Under  these  conditions  there  were  70  pre- 
miums granted  in  the  boys’,  and  41  in  the  girls’  department ; the  propor- 
tions to  the  total  number  examined  being  44  per  cent,  in  the  former,  and 
51  per  cent,  in  the  latter.  The  result  appears  to  show  an  advantage  in 
favour  of  the  girls’  school ; but  this  superiority  is  apparent  only,  and 
altogether  vanishes,  when  the  number  of  pupils  promoted  to  higher  classes 
during  the  year  is  considered.  From  Table  Y.  it  appears  that  the  pro- 
portion of  promoted  pupils  to  the  number  in  average  attendance  was 
70  per  cent,  in  the  boys’,  and  only  30  in  the  girls’  school.  Results 
equally  favourable  to  the  boys’  school  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
table  : — 

X.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  two  departments,  male 
and  female,  who  attended  for  200  days  and  above ; and  of  those  who 
attended  for  150  days,  but  under  200  ; with  the  number  who  were  ad- 
vanced from  lower  to  higher  classes  during  the  year  : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Number  who  attended  for  200  days  and  above,  . 

„ for  150,  but  under  200,  . 

100 

35 

27 

19 

Totals,  .... 

127 

54 

Number  of  promotions, 

108 

27 

This  table  gives  a result,  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  table  of 
proficiency,  proves  that  the  male  department  has  been  conducted  with 
eminent  success,  during  the  past  year.  Of  the  pupils  who  attended  for 
150  days  and  above,  108  were  advanced  to  higher  classes  in  the  male 
department,  and  only  27  in  the  female  ; the  proportion  to  the  number  of 
attendance  being  85  per  cent,  in  the  former,  and  50  in  the  latter. 

The  annual  public  examination  was  held  in  December.  The  large 
school-room  was  crowded  by  visitors,  who  witnessed  the  proceedings  of 
the  day,  with  evident  interest  and  pleasure.  The  different  divisions  of 
the  three  schools  were  placed  in  succession  on  the  platform,  and  ex- 
amined in  the  leading  subjects  of  the  school  course.  The  frequent  ap- 
plause of  the  audience  testified  to  the  readiness  and  accuracy  of  the 
answering.  Selected  pieces  in  prose  and  in  poetry  were  recited  by  several 
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of  the  boys  and  girls,  with  a taste  and  a dramatic  expression  that  won  for  ^ppendixB 
them  deservedly  the  plaudits  of  the  audience.  The  performances  of  the  Reports 
instrumental  band,  and  of  the  singing  class  under  Mr.  Speers,  attracted  upon 
much  attention,  and  received  a large  share  of  the  approbation  of  the  JJJJ  j£;nor 
audience.  The  proceedings  of  a very  interesting  day  terminated  by  the  Model 
presentation  of  the  certificates  of  merit  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  Schools, 
pupils.  These  certificates  had  been  determined,  on  the  principles  already  London. 
explained,  by  the  results  of  a preliminary  examination,  conducted  by  Mr.  derry. 
Dugan,  District  Inspector,  and  myself. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  O’Callaghan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  (fee. 


Ho.  2. Annual  Report  upon  the  Coleraine  District  Model  Coleraine. 

School,  for  the  year  1809,  by  A.  O’Callaghan,  Esq.,  Head 

Inspector. 

Londonderry,  12th  February,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  following  report  on  the  Coleraine  District  Model 
School,  for  the  year  1869. 

The  following  tables  give  the  usual  information  respecting  the  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils  ; their  average  age  ; their  religious  denomination,  <&c., 
and,  also,  the  number  of  the  teaching  staff  employed  in  each  of  the  de- 
partments, and  their  religious  denomination. 

I have,  besides,  inserted  hi  this  report,  other  tables,  exhibiting  by  per- 
centages, the  character  of  the  answering  of  the  pupils  at  the  annual  ex- 
amination ",  the  number  of  them,  who  attended  for  150  days  and  upwards 
during  the  year  ; and  the  number  who  were  advanced  during  the  same 
period,  from  lower  to  higher  classes.  These  tables  furnish  satisfactory 
data  for  determining  the  degrees  of  efficiency  and  success  attained  to  in 
each  of  the  departments  during  the  past  year.  In  Table  VIII.  informa- 
tion is  given  respecting  the  training  department  of  the  school. 


I.  Humber  of  pupils,  (fee.  : — 

1869.  1868. 


Boys’  Department, 
Girls’  ,, 

Infants’  „ 

Total,  c 


Average  No. 

Average  No. 

Average  No. 

Average  No. 

on  Rolls. 

in  Attendance. 

on  Rolls. 

in  Attendance. 

812 

G5-6 

70-9 

56-7 

110-7 

67- 

86-2 

74-3 

39-3 

30- 

35-8 

27-7 

201-2 

162-6 

192-9 

158-7 

From  this  it  appears,  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils  on  Rolls,  while  the  character  of  the  attendance  remains  nearly 
the  same  ; the  centesimal  proportion  of  the  average  number  in  attendance, 
to  that  on  rolls,  being  in  1869,  81 ; and  in  1868,  82. 


II.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  on  roll,  distributed  according 
to  religious  denomination,  for  the  quarter  ended  31st  December, 
1869  : — 


Number  of  pupils  on  Rolls, 

„ belonging  to  the  Established  Church, 
, „ Roman  Catholic  „ 

„ „ Presbyterian  „ 

„ „ Others, 


Bovs. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Totals. 

77 

83 

42 

202 

16 

20 

7 

43 

8 

12 

3 

23 

47 

45 

28 

120 

6 

6 

4 

16 
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III.  Table  exhibiting  similar  information  for  the  quarter  ended  31st 
December,  1864 — an  interval  of  five  years : — 


Number  of  pupils  on  Rolls, 


Roman  Catholic  , 

Presbyterian 

Others, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

78 

82 

£0 

210 

18 

28 

11 

57 

9 

14 

16 

39 

38 

30 

15 

83 

13 

10 

8 

31 

IV.  Table  showing  the  literary  classification  of  the  pupils  on  rolls,  for 
quarter  ended  31st  December,  1869  ; and  their  average  age,  in  each 
class  : — 

Number  on  Rolls.  Average  Age. 


Classification. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

First  class,  . 

. 

18 

- 

- 

5-7 

Second  „ . • 

. 13 

17 

24 

9-5 

9 9 

7-1 

Third  „ . 

. 35 

43 

- 

10-2 

12-2 

- 

Fourth  ,,  . . 

. 21 

12 

- 

12-9 

13*8 

- 

Fifth  „ 

. 8 

11 

13- 

15 -3 

- 

Total, 

. 77 

83 

42 

in 

12-3 

6-4 

V.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  promoted  from  class  to  class 
during  the  12  months  ended  31st  December,  1869  : — 


Boys.  Girls.  Infants, 

Number  in  average  attendance  for  the  year,  . 66  67  30 

Number  advanced  from  a lower  to  a higher  class,  46  9 10 

Centesimal  proportion  of  number  advanced  to 
number  in  average  attendance,  ...  70  13  33 

* And  to  Male  and  Female  Departments. 


YI.  Number  of  pupils  on  rolls,  for  quarter  ended  31st  December,  1869, 
paying  the  different  rates  of  school-fees  : — 


Rates  of  Payment. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Totals. 

5s.  per  quarter,  . 

. 42 

42 

20 

104 

2s.  6d.  „ 

28 

24 

18 

70 

Is.  Id.  „ 

7 

17 

4 

28 

Total,  . 

77 

83 

42 

202 

Amount  of  payments  made  in  school-fees  during  the  year  in  the  three 


departments : — 


In  Boys’  Department, 
„ Girls’  ,, 

,,  Infants’  „ 


£ s.  d. 
. 57  15  0 
. 56  1 11 
. 25  16  2 


Total,  . . . . 139  13  . 


[Table. 
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VII.  The  teaching  staff  in  each  of  the  departments,  distributed  ac 
cording  to  religious  denomination  : — 


Position  in  School. 


Assistant 

Pupil  1 

Paid 

Totals. 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

Monitors. 

Rots’  Department — 
Established  Church, . 

1 

1 

Roman  Catholics,  . 

- 

3 

Presbyterians,  . 

Girls’  Department— 

2 

Established  Church,  . 

- 

Roman  Catholics, 

- 

Presbyterians,  . 

Infants’  Department — 
Established  Church, . 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Roman  Catholics, 

- 

Presbyterians,  . 

“ 

Totals — 

Established  Church,  . 

- 

Roman  Catholics, 

1 

- 

- 

Presbyterians,  . • 



AppenclkcB. 

Reports 

upon 

District 

and  Minor 

Model 

Schools. 

Coleraine. 


VIII.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupil  teachers  and  paid  monitors, 
who  left  the  establishment,  having  completed  their  period  of  training, 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1869  : 

Pupil  Teachers.  Paid  Monitors. 

Male.  Female.  Male.  Female.  Total. 

Number -who  left  during  the  year  1869,  • • 5 1 ” 1 

n -were  admitted  to.the  Central  Tram- 

’ ing  Establishment,  ...  - 1 “ “ 

M obtained  employment  as  teachers 

in  National  schools,  . . . 4 - - 

have  adopted  some  other  calling  in  i 9 

life, 1 " " 1 * 


IX.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  examined ; ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  the  character  of  their  answering  : — 


" | 

a*“‘ 

is  of  Boys’  department. 

Classes  of  Girls’  department. 

5th.  | 

4th. 

j 3rd. 

2nd. 

TotalJ 

5 th. 

4th.  | 

3rd. 

2nd. 

Total 

Number  of  pupils  whose  answering 

amounted  to  90  per  cent. , 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

” 70  „ 80, 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

5 

- 

- 

2 

5 

6 

5 

18 

4 

1 

10 

4 

19 

5 

5 

9 

2 

21 

3 

6 

11 

3 

23 

under  50, 

1 

8 

14 

3 

26 

1 

2 

8 

3 

14 

Total  number  in  each  class,  . 

8 

20 

31 

11 

70 

10 

I 9 

34 

11 

64 

The  premiums  granted  by  the  Board  for  distribution,  at  the  annual 
public  examination,  were  determined  upon  the  results  exhibited  in  the 
foregoing  table.  The  conditions  limiting  the  number  of  pupils  to  whom 
these  distinctions  were  awarded,  were,  that  the  numerical  value  of  the 
answering  of  each  pupil  should  not  be  less  than  65  per  cent,  in  the  senior 
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division  of  the  school  ; less  than  60  in  the  middle,  and  less  than  55  in 
the  junior  division.  Under  these  conditions,  26  premiums  were  granted 
in  the  boys’,  and  26  in  the  girls’  school ; the  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  examined,  being  37  per  cent,  in  the  former,  and  41  per  cent,  in 
the  latter. 

These  results  appear  to  assign  a superiority  to  the  girls’  school  over 
that  of  the  boys,  but  this  superiority,  slight  as  it  is,  is  apparent  only, 
and  at  once  vanishes  by  reference  to  a previous  table,  exhibiting  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  advanced  during  the  year,  from  lower  to  higher  classes. 
By  this  test,  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  boys’  school  becomes  manifest ; 
the  number  of  promoted  pupils  in  it  being  70  per  cent.,  while  the  num- 
ber in  the  girls’  school  was  only  1 3 per  cent. 

X.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  two  departments  male 
and  female,  who  attended  for  200  days,  and  above  ; and  of  those  who  at- 
tended for  150  days,  but  under  200  ; with  the  number  who  were  ad- 
vanced from  class  to  class  during  the  year  : — 


Boys.  Girls. 

Number  who  attended  for  200  days  and  above,  . . .24  19 

„ „ 150,  but  under  200,  . . . . 24  19 

Totals,  ...  48  38 

Number  of  promotions, 46  9 


This  last  test  of  efficiency  and  success  gives  a very  marked  superiority 
to  the  male  department,  and  affords  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  earnest- 
ness and  ability  with  which  Mr.  Bresland  has  conducted  his  department 
during  the  last  twelve  months. 

The  public  examination  and  distribution  of  premiums  took  place  on 
the  22nd  December,  in  the  presence  of  a large  and  respectable  audience. 
Sir  Harvey  and  Lady  Bruce  honoured  the  school  with  their  presence,  on 
this  occasion.  The  classes  in  the  three  departments,  were  examined  in 
the  leading  subjects  of  the  school  course ; and  their  answering  afforded 
much  gratification  to  the  assemblage.  The  proceedings  of  the  day  termi- 
nated with  the  distribution  of  the  premiums,  which  Lady  Bruce  very 
kindly  handed  to  the  successful  pupils. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  O’Callaghan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,&c. 


No.  3. — Annual  Report  upon  the  Enniskillen  District  Model 
School,  for  the  year  1869,  by  A.  O’Callaghan,  Esq.,  Head 
Inspector. 

Londonderry,  9th  February,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  following  report  on  the  Enniskillen  District  Model 
School,  for  the  year  1869. 

The  following  tables  give  the  usual  information  respecting  the  attend-^ 
ance  of  the  pupils  ; their  average  age,  their  religious  denomination,  and 
that  of  the  teaching  staff,  with  the  number  of  the  latter  employed  in 
the  establishment,  &c. 
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I have,  besides,  inserted  in  tliis  report  other  tables  exhibiting  by  per- 
centaees  the  character  of  the  answering  of  the  pupils  at  the  annual  exa-  Reports 
natation  ; the  number  of  them  who  attended  for  150  days  and  above 
during  the  year,  and  the  number  who  were  advanced  in  the  same  period  a!1(i  Minor 
from  “lower  to  higher  classes.  These  tables  furnish  satisfactory  data  Model 
for  determining  the  degrees  of  efficiency  and  success  attained  to  in  each  ' 
of  the  departments  during  the  past  year.  . Enniskillen. 

Information  referring  to  the  training  department  of  the  school  is  given 
in  Table  VIII. 


I.  Number  of  pupils,  &c.  : — 

18G9.  18G8- 


Boys’  School,  . 
Girls’  „ 
Infants’  „ 


Average  No.  Average  No. 
on  Rolls.  in  Attendance. 

. 133  8 111-4 

. 588  43-» 

. 52 -4  397 


Average  No. 
on  Rolls. 

1246 
53  3 
44-8 


Average  No. 
in  Attendance. 
106-6 
41-4 
32-9 


Totals,  . . 245- 


195- 


180-9 


From  this  statement  it  appears  that  there  was  an  increase  during  the 
past  year  in  the  number  on  rolls,  while  the  character  of  the  attendance 
was  nearly  equal  in  both  years,  and  very  satisfactory  ; the  number  in 
average  attendance  being  to  the  average  number  on  rolls,  80  per  cent, 
in  1869,  and  81  per  cent,  in  1869. 


II.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  on  rolls,  distributed  according 

to  religious  denomination,  for  the  quarter  ended  the  3 1st  December,  1869. 

Boys.  Girls.  Infants.  Totals. 


Number  of  pupils  on  rolls,  ....  132 
,,  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  93 
„ ,,  Roman  Catholics,  . 1 

„ „ Presbyterians,  . 21 

„ Others,  . . 17 


58 

63 

253 

39 

38 

170 

_ 

6 

7 

11 

11 

43 

8 

8 

33 

III.  Table  exhibiting  similar  information  fertile  twelve  months  ended 
31st  December  1867,  being  the  year  in  which  the  school  was  opened 

Boys.  Girls.  Infants.  Total. 


Number  of  Pupils  on  Roils, 

Number  belonging  to  the  Established  Church, 
„ Roman  Catholic  „ 

„ Presbyterian  „ 

,,  Others, 


99  50 

79  34 

2 3 


34  183 

17  130 

5 10 

5 16 

7 27 


IV.  Table  showing  the  literary  classification  of  the  pupils  on  rolls, 
for  quarter  ended  31st  December,  1869,  and  their  average  age  in  each 


Numl.cr  on  Rolls.  Average  Age. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

First  Class,  . 

_ 

37 

- 

5-7 

Second  „ 

! 28 

25 

16 

10- 

9-8 

6-9 

Third  ,, 

. 55 

22 

10 

12-4 

12-4 

7-1 

Fourth  „ 

. 37 

4 

- 

14- 

14-9 

- 

Fifth  „ 

. 12 

7 

- 

14-6 

14-8 

~ 

Totals, 

. 132 

58 

63 

12-2 

12-5 

6-4 

V.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  promoted  from  class  to  class 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1869  : 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Number  in  average  attendance  for  the  year, 
Number  advanced  from  a lower  to  a higher  class, 

Ill* 

44- 

40- 

99 

29 

22* 

Centesimal  proportion  of  number  advanced  to  number 
in  average  attendance,  ...... 

89-2 

65-9 

55- 

* And  to  Male  and  Female  Departments. 
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VI.  Number  of  pupils  on  rolls  for  quarter  ended  31st  December 
1869,  paying  the  different  rates  of  school  fees  : — 


Rates  of  Payments. 
5s.  per  quarter,  . 
2s.  6d.  „ 

Is.  Id.  „ 


Totals, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total.. 

70 

24 

19 

113 

43 

25 

27 

95 

19 

9 

17 

45 

132 

58 

63 

253 

Amount  of  payments  made  in  school  fees  during  the  year  in  the  three 
departments  : — 


In  Boys’  Department, 
„ Girls'  „ 

. ,,  Infants’  „ 


£ s.  d. 
94  15  1 
•67  17  8 
29  4 4 


Total,  . . 161  17  1 


VII.  Table  showing  the  number  of  the  teaching  staff  in  each  of  the 
three  departments,  distributed  according  to  religious  denomination  : — 


Position  in  School. 


Principal 

Assistant 

Pupil 

Paid 

Totals. 

Teachers. 

1 Teachers. 

Teachers.  | 

Monitors. 

Boys’  Department — 
Established  Church,. 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Roman  Catholics, 

1 

- 

2 

1 

4 

Presbyterians,  . 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Others,  .... 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

Girls’  Department — 
Established  Church, . 

1 

1 

2 

Roman  Catholics, 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Presbyterians,  . 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Others,  .... 

- 

" 

- 

1 

1 

Infants’  Department — 
Established  Church,  . 

1 

1 

Roman  Catholics, 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Presbyterians,  . 

1 1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Others,  .... 

" 

Totals — 

Established  Church, . 

1 

1 

3 

2 

7 

Roman  Catholics, 

1 

2 

2 

1 

6 

Presbyterians,  . 

1 

- 

1 

1 

3 

Others,  .... 

' 

1 

1 

VIII.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupil-teachers  and  paid  monitors 
who  left  the  establishment,  having  completed  their  period  of  training, 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  the  31st  December,  1869  : — 

fwho  left  during  the  y ear  1869,  . . . . .5 

Number  of  male  j who  were  admitted  to  the  Training  Establishment,  . . 3 

pupil  teachers  } who  obtained  employment  as  teacher  in  National  schools,  1 
twho  have  adopted  some  other  calling  in  life,  . . 1 

I have  to  report  very  favourably  of  the  conduct  of  the  pupil-teachers 
and  monitors  for  the  past  year.  In  no  instance  was  it  found  necessary 
to  withhold  the  annual  gratuities  granted  for  attention  to  business  and 
general  good  conduct.  The  boarding  establishment,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Morris,  has  been  managed  in  a very  satisfactory  manner — order, 
discipline,  and  decorum  having  been  successfully  maintained  during  the 
whole  of  the  past  year. 
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IX.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  examined,  arranged  Appew&B. 

Lfiavemfin  t.n  the  character  of  their  answering  : — Reports 

upon 

t*  District 
_ and  Minor 
al  Model 
_ Schools. 


Number  of  pupils  whose  answering 
amounted  to  90  per  cent.,  . 

, 80  and  under  90, 

” ’ 70  „ 80, 

” „ 60  „ 70, 

” „ 50  „ 60, 

” )t  under  50, 

Total  number  in  each  class, 


Classes  of  Boys’  department. 

Classes  of  Girls’  departn 

5th. 

4th.  1 

3rd. j . 

2nd.  jTotal  | 

5tli. 

4th. 

3rd. 

2nd.  ' 

4 

_ 

4 

1 

— 

- 

— 

12  ! 

3 

22 

3 

- 

2 

12  I 

2 ! 

3 

17 

2 

2 

3 

9 

u 

i 20 

7 

38 

1 

- 

1 7 

4 

- 

7 

9 

17 

33 

“ 

10 

3 

- 

46 

| 38 

i 

r 

114 

| 

7 

4 

20 

18 

The  premiums  granteci  uy  one  nucuu,  ± 

animation,  had  been  determined  at  tlie  usual  preliminary  examination  on 
the  results  exhibited  in  this  table.  The  conditions  limiting  the  number 
of  pupils  to  whom  these  distinctions  were  awarded  were  that  the  numeri- 
cal^value  of  the  answering  entitling  a pupil  to  a premium  should  not  be 
less  than  65  per  cent,  in  the  senior  division  of  the  school ; than  bU  m 
the  middle  ; and  than  55  in  the  junior  division.  Under  these  conditions 
there  were  66  premiums  granted  in  the  hoys’  department,  and  2d  m the 
girls’;  the  proportion  to  the  total  number  examined  being  58  per  cent,  m 
the  former,  and  49  in  tlie  latter.  , . . , 

X Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  m the  two  departments,  male 
and  female,  who  attended  for  200  days  and  above,  and  of  those  who 
attended  for  150  days,  but  under  200,  with  the  number  who  were  ad- 
vanced from  lower  to  higher  classes  during  the  year  : 


Number  who  attended  for  200  days  and  above,  . 

„ 150  days,  hut  under  200, 

Totals.  .... 
Number  of  promotions, 


80 

99 


Girls. 

19 

8 

27 

29 


Boys. 

Girls. 

85 

per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 

66 

90  „ 

71 

48  „ 

113 

„ 

107  „ 

These  results  are  very  creditable  to  this  school,  and  prove  that  it  lias 
been  very  successful  during  the  past  year.  In  no  other  Model  school  has 
the  number  of  promotions  equalled  the  number  of  pupils  who  made  loO 

i , mi  ...X-  +n  +lio  at.t.pv  hpinfr  111 


Londonderry  Model  School, 

Sligo,  „ 

Omagh,  „ 

But,  in  this  school,  the  proportions  are 

This  superior  efficiency  will  he  regarded  as  still  more  creditable  to  the 
teachers,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  school  has  been  little  more  than 
two  years  in  operation. 

The  infant  school,  too,  under  Miss  Davies,  has  been  directed  with 
marked  success  during  the  past  year. 

The  annual  public  examination  was  held  in  December.  1 he  hue  and 
spacious  school-room  was  completely  filled  by  the  relatives  of  the  pupils 
and  other  visitors,  who  evinced  great  interest  in  the  proceedings  ot  the 
day.  The  performance  of  the  singing  class,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Morris,  Head  Master,  was,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  much  admired.  At  the 
conclusion,  the  certificates  of  merit  were  publicly  handed  to  the  pupi  s 
who  had  been  selected  for  this  distinction,  on  the  principles  already  ex- 
plained, at  a preliminary  examination. 

I have  the  honour  to  he,  gentlemen,  your  obedieut  servant, 

Andrew  O’Callaghan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 
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Appendix  ^ 0.  4.— ANNUAL  REPORT  upon  the  SLIGO  DISTRICT  MODEL  SCHOOL, 
Repoits  for  the  year  1869,  by  A.  O’Callaghan,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector. 
District  Londonderry,  11th  February,  1870. 

Model 'n0r  Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of 

Schools.  the  Commissioners,  the  following  report  on  the  Sligo  District  Model 
— — School,  for  the  year  1869. 

Sligo.  The  following  tables  contain  the  usual  information  respecting  the 
attendance  of  pupils ; their  average  age ; their  religious  denomination, 
and  that  of  the  teaching  staff,  with  the  number  of  the  latter  employed 
in  the  establishment,  <fcc. 

I have,  besides,  inserted  in  this  report  other  tables,  exhibiting  by  per- 
centages the  character  of  the  answering  of  the  pupils  at  the  annual 
examination  ; the  number  of  them  who  attended  for  150  days  and  above 
during  the  year,  and  the  number  who  were  advanced  in  the  same  period 
from  lower  to  higher  classes.  These  tables  furnish  satisfactory  data 
for  determining  the  degrees  of  efficiency  and  success  attained  to  in  each 
of  the  departments  during  the  past  year. 

Information  referring  to  the  training  department  of  the  school  is 
given  in  Table  VIII. 

I.  Number  of  pupils,  &e.  : — 

18G9.  1868. 


Average  No. 

Average  No.  in 

Avorago  No. 

Average  No.  it 

on  Rolls. 

Attendance. 

on  Rolls. 

Attendance. 

In  Boys’  School, 

. 95-6 

75" 

93-2 

73-2 

In  Girls’  School, 

. 70-2 

58-1 

76-9 

61-1 

In  Infants’  School, 

. 68-5 

55-7 

85-3 

70-2 

Totals,  . 

. 234-3 

188-8 

255-4 

204-5 

It  thus  appears  that  the  number  on  the  rolls  in  1868  was  somewhat 
in  excess  of  that  in  1869;  but  the  character  of  the  attendance  was 
almost  the  same,  the  average  number  in  attendance  being  to  the  average 
number  on  rolls,  81  per  cent,  in  the  latter,  and  80  per  cent,  in  the  for- 
mer year. 


II.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  on  rolls,  distributed  accor- 
ding to  religious  denomination,  for  the  quarter  ended  31st  December, 


1869  : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Totals. 

Number  of  pupils  on  Rolls,  .... 

87 

63 

50 

200 

„ belonging  to  the  Established  Church, 

45 

28 

25 

98 

„ ,,  Roman  Catholics,  . 

2 

6 

_ 

8 

,,  „ Presbyterians, 

16 

9 

14 

39 

„ „ Others, 

24 

20 

11 

55 

III.  Table  exhibiting  similar  information  for  the  quarter  ended  31st 
December,  1864 — an  interval  of  five  years  : — 

Boys.  Girls.  Infants.  Totals. 

Number  of  pupils  on  Rolls,  . 


Is,  . 

108 

68 

47 

223 

3 Established  Church, 

54 

31 

23 

108 

Roman  Catholics,  . 

2 

- 

_ 

2 

Presbyterians, 

30 

10 

11 

51 

Others, 

22 

27 

13 

62 

IV.  Table  showing  the  literary  classification  of  the  pupils  on  rolls 
for  quarter  ended  31st  December,  1869,  and  their  average  age  in  each 
class : — 


Classification. 
First  Class, 
Second  „ 
Third  „ 
Fourth  „ 
Fifth  „ 


Totals, 


Number  on  Rolls.  Avcrago  Age. 


Males. 

Females. 

Infants. 

' Males. 

Females. 

Infants. 

- 

_ 

30 

_ 

_ 

5-3 

20 

14 

20 

9-6 

10-3 

7-3 

37 

26 

- 

12-2 

11-4 

_ 

20 

9 

_ 

13-5 

12-7 

_ 

10 

14 

- 

15-7 

13-9 

- 

87 

63 

50 

12-3 

12- 

6-1 
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V.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  promoted  from  class  to  class  Append^. 

,1  urine  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1869  : Kroorts 

u ° Boys,  i Girls. 

Number  in  average  attendance  for  the  year,  . . . 7-2  jj 

advanced  from  a lower  to  a higher  class,  . . 01 

Centesimal  proportion  of  number  advanced  to  number  in  75.5 

average  attendance, 

•And  to  malo  and  female  departments. 

VI.  Number  of  pupils  on  rolls  for  quarter  ended  31st  December,  1869, 
paying  the  different  rates  of  school  fees  : 


Reports 
Infants,  upon 

l»isirict 

9(3*  ana  Minor 
Model 

4(3.4  Schools. 

Sligo 


Girls.  Infants.  Totals. 


28 

12 

2 

42 

• 45 

42 

23 

no 

; ; i4 

9 

25 

48 

Totals, 

87 

63 

50 

200 

Bates  of  Payment. 
5 s.  per  quarter, 
•2s.  6 d.  „ 

Is.  Id.  „ 


Amount  of  payments  made  in  school  fees  during  the  year  m the  three 
departments  : — £ , A 

In  Boys’  Department,  . . • • 37  j 9 if 

,,  Girls  ,,  • • • ‘ 9c  i 9 9 

„ Infants’  „ . • • • iw 


Total, 


£121  3 1 


VII.  Table  showing  the  number  of  the  teaching  staff  m each  of  the 
three  departments,  distributed  according  to  religious  denomination  . 


Position  in  School. 


Principal 

Assistant 

Pupil 

Paid 

Total. 

Teachers.  ' 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

Monitors. 

Boys’  Department— 

2 

3 

Established  Church,  . 

- 

1 

Roman  Catholics,  . 

1 

- 

1 

1 

Presbyterians,'. 

1 

Others,  . . • • 

Girls’  Department—  1 
Established  Church,  . . j 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

Homan  Catholics, 

; 

■ 

1 

1 

Presbyterians,  . 

] 

2 

Others,  . 

- 

Infants’  Department— 

2 

2 

Established  Church,  . 

- 

” 

Roman  Catholics, 

“ 

“ 

1 

2 

Presbyterians,  . • 

1 

1 

1 

Others,  . 

“ 

Totals — 

3 

7 

Established  Church, . 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

Roman  Catholics, 

1 

1 

" 

2 

4 

Presbyterians,  . 

2 

2 

4 

Others,  . 

1 

VIII.  Table  showing  tlie  numoer  01  pupn  . : 7 • • „ 

who  left  the  establishment,  having  completed  their  period  of  tiammc, 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  I00J  . 

1 female  paid  monitor  left  during  the  year  1869,  VsKhlishment 

1 do  was  admitted  to  the  Central  Training  Establishment. 

The  order  and  discipline  of  the  boarding  establishment  have  been 
well  maintained  during  the  past  year.  In  no  ms  ance  ias  1 
found  necessary  to  withhold  the  premiums  granted  as  le wares  o 
gence  in  study  and  general  good  conduct. 
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AppendixB.  IX.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  examined,  ar- 
Reports*  ranSed  with  reference  to  the  character  of  their  answering  : — 


upon 
District 
and  Mmoi1 

Class 

cs  of  Boys’  Department. 

Classes  of  Girls’  Department. 

Model 

Schools. 

5th. 

4 th. 

3rd. 

2nd.  jTotal 

5th. 

4th. 

3rd. 

2nd. 

Total 

Sligo. 

Number  of  pupils  whose  answering 
amounted  to  90  per  cent. , 

„ „ 80  and  under  90,  . 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

„ 70  „ 80,  . 

3 

_ 

4 

_ 

7 

5 

1 

4 

3 

13 

„ „ 60  „ 70,  . 

1 

1 

10 

2 

14 

1 

4 

4 

4 

13 

„ „ 50  „ 60,  . 

1 

3 

7 

5 

16 

_ 

1 

5 

6 

12 

„ ,,  under  50,  . 

2 

6 

15 

12 

35 

1 

8 

16 

Total  number  in  each  class,  . 

8 

10 

37 

20 

75 

7 

8 

21 

31 

67 

The  premiums  granted  by  the  Board,  and  distributed  at  the  public 
examination,  had  been  determined,  at  a preliminary  examination,  on  the 
results  exhibited  in  this  table.  The  conditions  limiting  the  number  of 
the  pupils  to  whom  these  distinctions  were  awarded  were,  that  the 
numerical  value  of  the  answering  entitling  a pupil  to  a premium  should 
not  be  less  than  65  per  cent,  in  the  senior  division  of  the  school,  than 
00  in  the  middle,  and  than  55  in  the  junior  division.  Under  these 
conditions  there  were  44  premiums  granted  in  the  boys’  department, 
and  49  in  the  girls’,  the  proportion  to  the  total  number  examined  being 
59  per  cent,  in  the  former,  and  73  in  the  latter. 


X.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  two  departments, 
male  and  female,  who  attended  for  200  days  and  above  ; and  of  those 
who  attended  for  150  days,  but  under  200  ; with  the  number  who  were 
advanced  from  lower  to  higher  classes  during  the  year  : — 

Boys.  Girls. 

Number  -who  attended  for  200  days  and  above,  ...  40  38 

„ 150,  but  under  200,  . . . 16  11 

Totals, 56  49 

Number  of  promotions, 37  44 

Of  the  pupils  who  attended  for  150  days  and  above,  it  thus  appears 
that  37  were  advanced  to  higher  classes  in  the  boys’,  and  44  in  the  girls’ 
school,  the  proportion  being  66  per  cent,  in  the  former,  and  90  per  cent, 
in  the  latter.  This  result,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  results  of  Tables 
Y.  and  IX.,  prove  that  the  educational  effectiveness  of  the  girls’  school 
for  the  past  year  is  very  far  in  advance  of  that  of  the  boys’,  and  is  very 
creditable  to  the  principal  teacher,  Miss  Gibbons.  The  infant  school, 
under  Mrs.  Pink,  has  been  conducted  also  with  marked  success  during 
the  past  year. 

The  annual  public  examination  was  held  on  the  24th  November,  in 
the  presence  of  a large  and  respectable  audience,  who  evinced  much  in- 
terest in  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  At  the  conclusion  the  certificates 
of  merit  were  handed  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  pupils. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  O’Callaghan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 
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]sr0  5 Annual  Report  upon  the  Omagh  Minor  Model  School,  ^ppendvcB, 

for  the  year  1869,  by  A.  O’Callaghan,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector.  Reports 
Londonderry,  10th  February,  1870.  District 
Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  ^fnor 
Commissioners,  the  following  report  on  the  Omagh  Minor  Model  School,  Schools. 

for  the  year  1869.  _ Omaah 

The  following  tables  give  the  usual  information  respecting  the  at-  u 
tendance  of  the  pupils,  their  average  age,  their  religious  denomination, 
and  that  of  the  teaching  staff,  with  the  number  of  the  latter  employed 
in  the  establishment,  &c. 

I have  besides  inserted  in  this  report  other  tables,  exhibiting  by  per- 
centages the  character  of  the  answering  of  the  pupjls  at  the  annual 
examination,  the  number  of  them  who  attended  for  150  days  and  above 
during  the  year,  and  the  number  who  were  advanced  during  the  same 
period  from  lower  to  higher  classes.  These  tables  furnish  satisfactory 
data  for  determining  the  degrees  of  efficiency  and  success  attained  to  in 
each  of  the  departments  during  the  past  year. 

Information  referring  to  the  training  department  of  the  school  is 
given  in- Table  VIII. 

I.  Number  of  pupils,  &c.  : — 

A men  lfifiS 


Average  No. 

Average  No. 

Average  No. 

Average 

on  Rolls. 

in  attendance. 

on  Rolls. 

in  attends 

. 111*8 

9-2-2 

98-6 

81-8 

. 100-9 

80*4 

85-1 

69-7 

. 85-4 

G3-8 

78-7 

63-4 

. 298-1 

236-4 

262-4 

214-9 

Boys’  department, . 

Girls’ 

Infants’  „ 

Totals, 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  there  was  an  increase  of  the  number 
on  the  rolls  during  the  past  year,  but  a decline  in  the  character  of  the 
attendance,  the  average  number  in  attendance  being  to  the  average 
number  on  rolls,  79  per  cent,  in  1869,  and  82  per  cent,  in  1868.  The 
difference,  however,  is  too  inconsiderable  to  require  special  comment. 

II.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  on  rolls,  distributed  accor- 
ding to  religious  denomination,  for  the  quarter  ended  31st  December, 
1869  : — 


Number  of  pupils  on  rolls, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Totals. 

s, 

. 120 

97 

86 

303 

Established  Church, 

. 55 

42 

42 

139 

Roman  Catholics, 

. 6 

3 

2 

11 

Presbyterians,  . 

51 

44 

32 

127 

Others, 

. 8 

8 

10 

26 

III.  Table  exhibiting  similar  information  for  the  quarter  ended  31st 
December,  1864 — an  interval  of  five  years  : — 

Boys.  Girls.  Infants.  Totals. 

Number  of  pupils  on  rolls,  .... 

„ belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  . 

„ „ Roman  Catholics, 

„ ,,  Presbyterians,  . 

I „ ,,  Others, 

IV.  Table  showing  the  literary  classification  of  the  pupils  on  rolls,  for 
quarter  ended  31st  December,  1869,  with  their  average  age  in  each 
class : — 


109 

83 

53 

245 

46 

25 

20 

91 

4 

5 

- 

9 

49 

47 

23 

119 

10 

6 

10 

26 

Number  on  Rolls. 

Average  Age 

First  Class, 

Males. 

Fomales.  Infants. 

52 

Male 

. Females. 

Infants. 

5*2 

Second  „ . 

. 51 

26  34 

9-6 

9- 

6-4 

Third  „ 

. 34 

44 

11-7 

11-2 

- 

Fourth  „ 

. 29 

13 

J 3*8 

14- 

- 

Fifth  „ 

6 

14 

15-8 

15" 

- 

Totals,  . 

. 120 

97  86 

11-6 

10-9 

5-4 
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Appendix  13. 

Reports 
upon  Dis- 
trict and 
Minor 
Model 
Schools. 

Omagh. 


V.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  promoted  from  class  to  class 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1869  : — 


Number  in  average  attendance,  . 

„ advanced  from  a lower  to  a higher  class, 
Centesimal  proportion  of  number  advanced  to 
number  in  average  attendance, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

92 

80 

64 

46 

28 

46* 

50 

35 

71-8 

* And  to  Male  and  Female  Departments. 


VI.  Number  of  pupils  on  rolls  for  quarter  ended  31st  December,  1869, 
paying  the  different  rates  of  school-fees  : — 


Rates  of  Payment. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Totals. 

5s.  per  quarter,  . 

54 

41 

22 

117 

2s.  (id.  „ 

41 

27 

32 

100 

Is.  Id.  „ 

25 

29 

32 

86 

Totals,  . 

. 120 

97 

86 

303 

Amount  of  payments  made  in  school  fees  during  the  year  in  the 
three  departments  : — 

£ s.  d. 

In  Boys’  department,  . . . . . . .74149 

,,  Girls’  „ . . . . . . . . 59  7 0 

„ Infants’  „ . . . . . . , . 46  13  10 


Totals, £180  15  7 


VII.  Table  showing  the  number  of  the  teaching  staff  in  each  of  the 
three  departments,  distributed  according  to  religious  denomination  : — 


Position  in  School. 


Principal 

Teaohors. 

Assistant 

Tcachors. 

Pupil 

Teachers. 

Paid 

Monitors. 

Totals. 

Boys’  Department — 

Established  Church, . 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

3 

Roman  Catholics, 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Presbyterians,  . 

_ 

1 

1 

Others,  .... 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

Girls’  Department-- 

Established  Church,  . 

_ 

1 

3 

Roman  Catholics, 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

Presbyterians,  . 

- 

1 

_ 

1 

Others,  .... 

_ 

_ 

Infants’  Department — 

Established  Church,  . 

_ 

_ 

Roman  Catholics, 

_ 

_ 

l 

Presbyterians,  . 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

Others, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Established  Church,  . 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

7 

Roman  Catholics, 

1 

1 

1 

o 

5 

Presbyterians,  . 

1 

2 

1 

o 

Others,  .... 

1 

- 

! 

VIII.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupil  teachers  and  paid  monitors 
who  left  the  establishment,  having  completed  their  period  of  training, 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  the  31st  December,  1869  : 


Pupil  Teachers.  Paid  Monitors. 

Males.  Females.  Males.  Females.  Totals. 


Number  wlio  left  during  the  year  1869,  . . 2 

„ were  admitted  to  the  Central  Training 

Establishment,  . . .1 

„ obtained  employment  as  teachers  in 

National  schools,  . . . 1 

„ are  employed  in  other  schools  or  private 

tuition,  . . . . _ 

„ have  adopted  some  other  calling  in 
life,  . . . . 


3 1 7 

2 

1 - 2 
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The  conduct  of  the  pupil  teachers  and  monitors,  for  the  past  year,  has  Appen^ixR 
been  quite  satisfactory.  In  no  instance  have  the  gratuities,  allowed  as  Reports 
rewards  for  good  conduct  and  diligence  in  study,  been  withheld.  There  upon  Dis- 
is  no  boarding  establishment  attached  to  this  school.  The  pupil  teachers 
and  monitors  reside  with  their  relatives  in  the  town.  Model 

IX.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  examined,  arranged  Schools* 
■with  reference  to  the  character  of  their  answering  : — Omagh. 


Classes  of  Boys’  department. 

Classes  of  Girls’  department. 

5th. 

4th. 

3rd. 

2nd. 

Total 

5 th. 

4th. 

3rd. 

2nd. 

Total 

Number  of  pupils  whose  answering 
amounted  to  90  per  cent., 

,,  80  and  under  90, 

4 

1 

- 

1 

6 

4 

5 

1 

10 

„ „ 70  „ 80, 

2 

2 

4 

5 

13 

2 

3 

14 

19 

„ 60  » 70, 

_ 

12 

15 

10 

37 

- 

2 

24 

6 

32 

„ 50  „ 60, 

_ 

5 

6 

19 

30 

- 

1 

6 

4 

11 

M „ under  50, 

- 

2 

1 

il 

14 

- 

1 

3 

12 

16 

Total  number  in  each  class, . 

6 

22 

26 

46 

100 

6 

12 

48 

22 

88 









— 

— 

— 

— 

The  premiums  granted  by  the  Board,  for  distribution  at  the  public 
examination,  were  determined  on  the  results  exhibited  in  this  table. 
The  conditions,  limiting  the  number  of  the  pupils  to  whom  these  distinc- 
tions were  awarded,  were,  that  the  numerical  value  of  the  answering 
entitling  a pupil  to  a premium  should  not  be  less  than  65  per  cent, 
in  the  senior  division  of  the  school,  than  60  in  the  middle,  and  than 
55  in  the  junior  division.  Under  these  conditions  there  were  55 
premiums  granted  in  the  boys’  department,  and  56  in  the  girls’ ; the 
proportion  to  the  total  number  examined  being  55  per  cent,  in  the 
former,  and  64  in  the  latter.  This  result  gives  apparently  a superiority 
to  the  female  school.  But  this  is  altogether  reduced  by  the  results 
appearing  in  tables  V.  and  X.,  showing  that  the  number  of  promotions 
was  very  much  greater  in  the  boys’  school. 

X.  Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  two  departments,  male 
and  female,  who  attended  for  200  days  and  above ; and  of  those  who 
attended  for  150  days,  but  under  200  ; with  the  numbers  who  were 
advanced  from  lower  to  higher  classes  during  the  year  : — 

Boys.  Girls. 

Number  who  attended  for  200  days  and  above,  . . .55  28 

j,  „ 150,  but  under  200,  ...  10  30 


Totals,  ........  65  58 

Number  of  promotions,  ....  46  28 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  number  of  promotions  made  during 
the  year,  bears  to  the  number  of  pupils  who  made  150  attendances  and 
above,  the  proportion  of  71  per  cent,  in  the  boys,’  and  48  per  cent,  in 
the  girls’  school.  The  results  given  in  tables  V.  and  IX.,  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  these  percentages,  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
favourable  progress  of  both  departments.  I have  much  pleasure  in 
adding  that  the  teachers  are  actuated  by  feelings  of  genuine  earnestness, 
and  have  been  most  zealous  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  annual  public  examination  was  held  on  the  8th  November.  The 
large  school-room  was  crowded  by  visitors,  who  appeared  to  be  much 
interested  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
examinations  the  certificates  of  merit  were  handed  to  the  successful 
pupils. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  O’Callagiian,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 

Q 
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AppcndixB.  ]Sfo.  6. — Annual  Report  for  the  year  1869,  upon  the  Athy 
BoportT  District  Model  School,  "by  John  E.  Sheridan,  Esq.,  Head 
upon  Dis-  Inspector. 

ST*  31st  January,  1870. 

Model  Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 

Commissioners  of  National  Education,  this  my  first  annual  report  upon 

Athy.  the  Athy  District  Model  School,  which  has  been  under  my  superinten- 
dence since  the  1st  of  January,  1868. 

I.  Number  of  Pupils. — The  total  number  of  individual  pupils  who 
actually  attended  and  received  instruction  in  the  school  in  1869,  was 
242,  viz. — 

In  boys’  school, 110 

„ girls’  83 

„ infant  „ 49 

and  the  average  number  on  rolls,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  for 
the  same  year,  were  175  and  1 1 3*T  respectively,  viz. — 

Average  on  Rolls.  Average  attendance. 

In  boys’ school,  . . . . /6'3  4l  '6 

„ girls’  41-2 

„ infant  „ ....  39 ‘5  24 -9 


In  1867  the  gross  average  daily  attendance  was  116*4,  viz. — 


In  boys’  school,  . 
„ girls’  „ . 

„ infant  „ 


52-6 

40-8 

23* 


II.  Literary  Classification  of  Pupils. — The  242  pupils  who  attended 
the  school  in  1869  were  thus  classified  according  to  their  literary 


proficiency : — 

In  first  class, 

„ second  class, 
„ third  class, 

„ fourth  class, 
,,  fifth  class, 


Boys’  school.  Girls’  ool.  Infant  school. 
12  12  41 

25  27  7 

42  25  1 

14  19 

17 


Total. 


Peroontago. 

51*3 

48-7 


Hence  it  appears,  that  of  the  total  number  of  pupils,  about  51  per 
cent,  were  in  the  junior  classes,  and  49  per  cent,  in  the  senior. 

The  number  of  promotions  from  class  to  clctss,  which  were  made  in  1869, 


were  : — 

Boys'  school. 

Girls'  school. 

Infant  school. 

Total. 

From  first  class  into  second  class,  . 

4 

7 

15 

26 

„ second  class  into  third  class, 

11 

13 

1 

25 

„ third  class  into  fourth  class,  . 

4 

- 

4 

„ fourth  class  into  filth  class,  . 

6 

” 

6 

Totals, 

21 

24 

16 

61 

Percentage  to  average  daily  attendance, 

44-1 

58-5 

64-3 

53-6 

III.  Ages  of  the  Pupils. — Of  the  242  pupils  who  attended  the  school 
in  1869 — 

41  were  under  seven  years  of  age, 

108  were  seven,  but  under  twelve  years, 

93  were  twelve  years  of  age,  or  above. 


IV.  School  Fees. — Of  the  same  number  of  pupils — • 

141  were  charged  Is.  \d.  per  quarter. 

70  „ 2s.  6</.  „ 

31  ,,  5s.  0 d.  „ 


The  total  amount  received  in  fees  in  1869,  was  £60  19s.  3d.,  viz. — 

£ s.  d. 

In  boys’  school,  . . . . 31  14  6 

„ girls’  „ ....  17  8 5 

„ infant  „ . . . . 1116  4 
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Y.  Religious  Denomination  of  Pupils. — The  242  pupils  were  thus  A ppendixB, 
classified  according  to  religious  denomination  : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Catholics,  .... 

37 

25 

2 

64 

Established  Church,  . 

44 

41 

33 

118 

Presbyterian, 

21 

12 

9 

42 

Dissenters,  .... 

8 

5 

5 

18 

YI.  Annual  Examination. — The  annual  examination  of  the  pupils 
took  place  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  September.  There  were  on  the 
rolls  at  the  time  178  pupils,  viz. — 


Reports 
upon  Dis- 
trict and 
M inor 
Model 
Schools. 

Athy. 


73  in  boys’  school. 
61  in  girls’  „ 

44  in  infant  ,, 


and  of  these,  126  were  present  during  the  examination,  viz. — 

52  in  boys’  school. 

46  in  girls’  ,, 

28  in  infant  „ 

The  answering  of  the  pupils  in  the  boys’  school  was  inferior  to  what 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  The  head  master  attributed  this 
to  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance  ; and  certainly,  on  examining  the 
roll  book,  the  fact  was  but  too  evident. 

In  the  gilds’  school  the  proficiency  was  very  fair  in  every  branch, 
except  grammar  and  geography.  In  these  two  subjects  I did  not  find 
the  improvement,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  which  I had 
anticipated. 

In  the  infant  department  the  proficiency  was  as  satisfactory  as  could 
fairly  be  expected  in  the  case  of  children  of  such  tender  ages. 

The  Distribution  of  Premiums  took  place  on  the  18th  of  December. 
The  value  of  the  premiums  awarded  was  <£8,  which  was  thus 
distributed : — 

£ s.  d. 

In  boys’  school — 1 7 premiums  =3  2 0 
„ girls’  school — 21  „ =3  12  6 

„ infant  school — 9 „ =15  6 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen,  Your  obedient  servant, 

John  E.  Sheridan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


No.  7. — Annual  Report  for  the  year  1869  upon  the  Kilkenny  Kilkenny. 
District  Model  School,  by  John  E.  Sheridan,  Esq.,  Head 
Inspector. 

31st  January,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  this,  my  first  annual  report  upon 
the  Kilkenny  District  Model  School,  which  has  been  under  my  superin- 
tendence since  the  1st  of  January,  1868. 

I.  Number  of  Pupils. — The  total  number  of  individual  pupils  who 
actually  attended  and  received  instruction  in  the  school  hi  1869  was 
188,  viz.: — 

In  boys’  school,  ....  87 

„ girls’  „ f- 

„ infant  „ . . . • 4.) 

and  the  average  number  on  rolls,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  for 
the  same  year,  were  126-9  and  99 -6  respectively,  viz.: — 

Average  on  Rolls.  Average  attendance. 

In  boys’ school,  ......  61 '4  50'4 

„ girls’  ,, 3(r  29* 

„ infant 29'5  20-2 

0 2 
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. AppendiseB  In  1867. .the  gross  average  attendance  was  128, 

_ . In  bovs’  school, 

Kl>Ports.  „ girts'  5® 

"I!011  D\‘-  infant  96 

trict  and  ” 

II.  Literary  Classification  of  Pupils— The  following  table  stows  the 
Schools.  literary  classification  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  m each  of  the  three 

Kilkenny.  C^ePL  Boj.s>  sci100l.  Girls'  school.  Infant  school.  Total.  Percentage. 

In  first  class,  . . - “ 5 So  42 1 55.3 

„ second  class , . • c 

„ third  class,  . . . ^ lo  ~ 01  l 4.1.7 

» fourth  class,  J®  10  _ 28  J 

„ fifth  class,  ...  18  ) 

Hence  it  appears  that,  of  the  total  number  of  pupils,  about  55  per  cent, 
were  in  the  junior  classes,  and  45  per  cent,  in  the  senior.  . 

The  number  of  promotions  from  class  to  class  which  were  made  in  the 
course  of  the  year  were — 

Boys'  school.  Girls’  school.  Infant  school.  Total. 

From  first  class  into  second  class,  • ® ,?  ® 

„ second  class  into  third  class,  . _ 04 

„ third  class  into  fourth  class,  • • j”  _ , .. 

„ fourth  class  into  fifth  class,  . . lh  " 

Totals 51  31  J? 

Percentage  to  overage  daily  attendance,  100-  72'4  lo' 

III.  Ages  of  the  Pupils.— Of  the  188  pupils  who  attended  the  school 
in  1869 — 

47  were  under  seven  years  of  age, 

84  were  seven,  but  under  twelve  years, 

57  were  twelve  years  of  age,  or  above. 

IV.  School  Fees. — Of  the  same  number  of  pupils — 

69  were  charged  Is.  1<7.  per  quarter. 

55  „ .,  2s.  6 d.  ,,  „ 

64  „ „ 5s.  0 d.  „ ,, 

The  total  amount  received  in  fees  in  1869  was  .£69  Is.  10d,  viz.: 

£_  s.  d. 

In  hoys’ school,  . . . • 43  0 7 

In  girls’  school,  . . . • o o , 

In  infant  school,  . . • ■ 8 8 4 

V.  Religious  Denomination  of  Pupils.—  The  188  pupils  were  thus 
classified  according  to  religious  denomination  : - 

Boys.  Girls.  Infants.  Total. 

Catholics,  . . • 16  16  » 

Established  Church,  . b3  38  -2  1 

Presbyterian,  . . 8 A 4 

Dissenters,  ...  - 

VI  Annual  Examination.— The  annual  examination  of  the  pupils 
took  place  on  the  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd  of  September.  There  were  on 
the  rolls  at  the  time  118  pupils,  viz.: — 

57  in  hoys’  school. 

34  in  girls’  school. 

27  in  infant  school. 

and  of  these  96  were  present  during  the  examination,  viz.:— 

46  in  boys’  school. 

29  in  girls’  school. 

21  in  infant  school. 

' The  general  proficiency  of  the  classes  in  the  boys’  school  was  very 
fair  although  not  quite  as  satisfactory  as  in  the  preceding  year. 
same  remark  applies  to  the  girls’  school  also.  In  the  infant  school  the 
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proficiency  -vvas  not  satisfactory,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  m PP 

that  department  are  almost  too  young  to  learn  anything.  Reports 

The  Distribution  of  Premiums  took  place  on  the  17th  of  December. 

The  value  of  the  premiums  awarded  was  £8,  which  was  thus  distn-  and  Minor 
i . Model 

bated.—  £ d Schools. 

In  boys’  school  —24  premiums  = 4 5 0 — — 

In  girls’ school — lfl  „ =3  15  0 Kilkenny. 

In  the  infant  school  we  did  not  find  any  pupil  to  whom  a premium 
could  be  awarded. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  E.  Sheridan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  <fcc. 


No  8. — Annual  Report  for  the  year  1869  upon  the  Ennis- 
corthy  District  Model  School,  by  John  E.  Sheridan,  Esq., 
Head  Inspector. 

31st  January,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  this,  my  first  annual  report  upon 
the  Enniscorthy  District  Model  School,  which  has  been  under  my 
superintendence  since  the  1st  of  January,  1868. 

I.  Number  of  Pupils. — The  total  number  of  individual  pupils  who 
actually  attended  and  received  instruction  in  the  school  in  1869  was 
149,  viz.: — 

In  boys’  school,  ....  59 

In  girls’  school,  ....  43 

In  infant  school,  ....  47 

and  the  average  number  on  rolls,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  for 
the  same  year,  were  102 ‘6  and  82 '2  respectively,  viz.: — 

Average  on  Rolls.  Average  Attendance. 

38-7  29-0 

29-6  23-4 

34-3  29-8 


In  boys’  school, 
In  girls’  school, 
In  infant  school, 


In  1867  the  gross  average  attendance  appears  to  have  been  only  63, 
viz. : — 


In  hoys’  school,  ....  29 

In  girls’  school,  . . . . 1-3 

In  infant  school,  ....  21 


II.  Literary  Classification  of  Pupils. — The  following  table  shows  the 
literary  classification  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  three 
departments : — 

Boys’  school.  Girls’  school.  Infants’  school.  Total.  Percentage. 


In  1st  class,  . 

2 

2 

22 

26 

„ 2nd  „ 

. 18 

12 

25 

55 

„ 3rd  „ . 

. 19 

16 

- 

35 

„ 4 th  „ 

. 15 

13 

- 

28 

,,  5th  „ 

. 5 

- 

- 

5 

54-4 

45-6 


Thus,  of  the  total  number  of  pupils,  about  54  per  cent,  were  in  the  junior 
classes,  and  46  per  cent,  in  the  senior. 
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AppendixB.  The  number  of  promotions  from  class  to  class  which  were  made  in 
Reports  the  course  of  the  year  were  : — 


upon 
District 
and  Minor 
Model 
Schools. 

From  1 st  class  into  2nd  class, 

„ 2nd  class  „ 3rd  „ 

,,  3rd  class  ,,  4th  ,, 

„ 4th  class  „ 5th  „ 

Boys’  school. 
1 
6 
5 

Girls’  school. 

12 

5 

Infants’  school. 
11 

Total. 

14 

18 

10 

Ennis- 

corthy. 

Totals,  . 

Percentage  to  average  daily  1 
attendance,  . . . j 

. 12 
. 41-4 

19 

82-6 

11 

36-9 

42 

51-2 

III.  Ages  of  the  Pupils. — Of  the  149  pupils  who  attended  the  school 
in  1869— 

44  were  under  seven  years  of  age. 

55  were  seven,  but  under  twelve  years. 

50  were  twelve  years  of  age,  or  above. 

IV.  School  Fees. — Of  the  same  number  of  pupils — 

31  were  charged  Is.  Id.  per  quarter. 

51  „ „ 2s.  6d.  „ 

67  „ „ 5s.  Od.  ,,  „ 

The  total  amount  received  in  fees  in  1869  was  £62  10,9.  6d.,  viz.: — 

£ s.  d. 

In  boys’  school, 20  1 6 0 

In  girls’  school, 19  5 1 

In  infant  school,  . 22  9 5 

V.  Religious  Denomination  of  Pupils. — The  149  pupils  were  thus 
classified  according  to  religious  denomination  : — 

Boys,  Girls.  Infants,  Total. 

Roman  Catholics,  ...  7 2 3 12 

Established  Church,  . . 42  33  35  110 

. Presbyterian,  ...  3 2 7 12 

Dissenters,  ....  7 6 2 15 

VI.  Annual  Examination. — The  annual  examination  of  the  pupils 
took  place  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  August,  and  1st  of  September.  There 
were  on  the  rolls  at  the  time  116  pupils,  viz. : — 

41  in  boys’  school. 

31  „ girls’  „ 

44  „ infant  „ 

and  of  these  102  were  present  during  the  examination,  viz. : — 

30  in  boys’  school. 

30  „ girls’  „ 

42  „ infant  ,, 

The  proficiency  of  the  classes  in  the  boys’  school  was  not  satisfactory ; 
that  of  the  girls  was  in  every  respect  creditable,  and  evidenced  a marked 
improvement  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  proficiency  of 
the  pupils  in  the  infant  department  was  also  satisfactory. 

The  Distribution  of  Premiums  took  place  on  the  30th  September. 
The  value  of  the  premiums  awarded  was  <£5,  which  was  thus  distri- 
buted : — 

£ s.  d. 

Boys’  school — 10  premiums  = 1 12  0 
Girls’  school — 17  ,,  = 2 8 0 

Infant  school — 8 ,,  =10  0 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 
John  E.  Sheridan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 
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No.  9. — Annual  Report  for  the  year  1869  upon  the  Inchicore 
Model  School,  hy  John  E.  Sheridan,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector,  rteporu 

upon 

31st  January,  1870.  ftijtrict 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Model 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  this,  my  first  annual  report  upon  Schools, 
the  Inchicore  Model  School,  which  has  been  under  my  superintendence 
since  the  1st  January,  1868. 

I.  Number  of  Pupils. — The  total  number  of  individual  pupils  who 
actually  attended  and  received  instruction  in  the  school  in  1869  was 
271,  viz.: — 

In  Boys’  School,  . . . . .80 

In  Gills’  ,,  .....  84 

In  Infant  „ . . . • .107 

The  average  number  on  roll,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
same  year  were  181  and  139  respectively,  viz.: — 

Ayerago  on  Average 


Bolls.  attendance. 

In  Boys’  School, 49  36 

In  Girls’  „ .......  56  42 

In  Infant  „ .......  76  61 


There  has  been  a progressive  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils  for  some 
years  past.  The  average  on  rolls  and  the  average  daily  attendance  were 
211  and  152  respectively  in  1866,  and  200  and  147  in  1867. 

II.  Literary  Classification  of  Pupils. — The  following  table  shows  the 
literary  classification  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  three 
departments  : — 

Boys’  school.  Girls’  school.  Infants’  school.  Totals.  Percentage. 

In  First  Class, 

„ Second  ,, 

„ Third  „ 

„ Fourth  „ 

„ Fifth  „ 

The  number  of  promotions  from  class  to  class  which  were  made  in  the 
course  of  the  year  were  : — 

Boys’  school.  Girls’  school.  Infants’  school.  Total. 
From  First  Class  into  Second  Class, . . 7 4 29  40 

„ Second  „ into  Third  „ . . 16  10  - 26 

„ Third  ,,  into  Fourth  „ . . 10  - - 10 

„ Fourth  ,,  into  Fifth  „ . . - - - - 

Totals,  33  14  29  76 

Percentage  to  average  daily  attendance, . 91  *7  33 "4  47.5  54 -7 

III.  Ages  of  the  Pupils. — Of  the  271  pupils  who  attended  the  school 
in  1869— 

95  were  under  seven  years  of  age, 

116  were  seven,  but  under  twelve  years  of  age, 

60  were  twelve  years  of  age  or  above. 

IV.  School  Fees. — Of  the  same  number  of  pupils — 

98  were  charged  Is.  Id.  per  quarter. 

151  „ 2s.  6d.  „ 

22  „ 5s.  0 d.  „ 

The  total  amount  received  in  the  shape  of  fees  in  1869  was  £71  14s.  3d. 
viz. : — 

In  Boys’  School,  .....•»  £24  17  0 

In  Girls’  „ 26  8 11 

In  Infants’  „ . . . . . . . 20  8 4 


10 

7 

79 

96 

71-3 

38 

31 

28 

97 

21 

33 

- 

54 

11 

13 

- 

24 

28.7 
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V.  Religious  Denomination  of  Pupils. — The  271  pupils  were  thus 
classified  according  to  religious  denomination  : — 

Boys’  school.  Girls'  school.  Infants'  school.  Total. 


Catholics,  . 
Established  Church, 
Presbyterians,  . 
Dissenters, 


53  46  63  162 

25  36  40  101 

1 - 4 5 

12-3 


Thus  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  who  frequented  the  school  in  1869 
about  60  per  cent,  were  Catholics,  and  40  per  cent.  Protestants. 

YI.  Annual  Examination. — The  annual  examination  of  the  pupils 
took  place  on  the  27th,  28tli,  and  29tli  of  July.  There  were  on  the 
rolls  at  the  time  174  pupils,  viz.  : — 

45  in  Boys’  School. 

53  in  Girls’  „ 

76  in  Infant  „ 

And  of  these,  164  were  present  during  the  examination,  viz.  : — 

40  in  Boys’  School. 

50  in  Girls’  ,, 

74  in  Infant  ,, 

The  general  proficiency  of  the  boys  was  not  satisfactory,  while  that 
of  the  girls  was  very  fair  in  most  subjects,  but  in  some  only  moderate. 
The  infant  department  is  managed  very  satisfactorily,  and  commands  a 
much  larger  attendance  than  either  of  the  other  two  departments ; a 
large  proportion  of  the  children  who  frequent  it,  however,  are  mere 
infants,  too  young  to  learn  anything  but  habits  of  order  and  discipline. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  E.  Sheridan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


No.  10. — Joint  Report  of  M.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector, 
and  E.  Sheehy,  Esq.,  District  Inspector,  on  the  West  Dublin 
Model  National  School,  for  the  year  1869. 

Dublin,  February,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  the  honour  to  present,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  the  following  as  our  Report 
on  the  West  Dublin  Model  Schools  for  the  year  1869. 

In  accordance  with  special  instructions  from  the  Education  Office,  our 
Report  for  the  year  1868,  was  almost  entirely  taken  up  with  the  details 
of  our  annual  examination  of  the  schools.  We  are  in  a position,  if 
required,  to  furnish  similar  information  for  the  year  1869  ; but  we 
consider  it  unnecessary  to  do  so.  We  think  it  will  be  more  interesting, 
if  not  more  useful,  to  compare  the  material  progress  of  the  schools  for 
those  two  years,  under  the  most  important  heads  ; and  we  shall  add,  in 
general  terms,  our  estimate  of  the  literary  condition  of  the  schools,  as 
shown  by  our  annual  examination  held  in  the  second  week  of  December 
last. 

Buildings , &c. — The  school  buildings  are  in  good  condition.  They 
are  exclusively  under  the  charge  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works ; and 
are  kept  in  a satisfactory  state  of  repair ; but  we  have  to  complain  of 
what  appears  to  us  unnecessary  delay  in  attending  to  minor  matters  of 
detail.  We  think  that  it  would  be  advantageous  that  the  Inspectors 
should  have  power  to  employ  persons  to  execute  these  small  works, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  inspection  of  the  Clerk  of  Works  at  his  next 
visit  to  the  school.  The  outlay  would  be  very  trifling,  seldom  exceeding 
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a few  shillings,  and  some  inconvenience  would  be  avoided,  if  such  a 
power  as  we  suggest  were  allowed  to  the  Inspectors.  The  school-rooms, 
&c.,  are  kept  with  scrupulous  cleanliness  by  the  house-keeper  employed 
by  the  Commissioners.  The  space  for  play-ground  is  very  limited — it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Commissioners  were  not  successful  in  getting 
possession  of  a vacant  yard  adjoining  the  school  premises,  as  they  en- 
deavoured to  do  some  years  since.  This  yard  is  still  idle,  and  might 
now  possibly  be  procui’able  on  easy  terms. 

Teaching  Staff. — Yery  little  change  has  taken  place  in  the  teaching 
staff  dui’ing  the  past  year.  The  principal  teachers  continue  the  same  ; 
as  do  the  assistants,  except  in  the  boys’  school  where  Mr.  Coates,  late  of 
Inchicore  Model  School,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Conway,  appointed  on  com- 
petitive examination,  to  a clerkship  in  the  Education  Office.  There  are 
no  pupil-teachers  in  the  boys’  school,  chiefly  because  there  is  no  domestic 
establishment,  in  which  they  could  be  lodged  and  boarded ; and  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  the  services  of  young  persons  of  the  requisite  age 
and  acquirements  as  extei'n  pupil-teachers.  Their  place  is  indifferently 
supplied  by  paid  monitors.  In  the  girls’  and  infants’  schools  both  pupil- 
teachers  and  paid  monitors  are  employed — some  of  the  former  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  office  considerably  beyond  the  prescribed  term  of 
service.  This  practice,  though  useful  in  one  respect,  as  securing  the 
sendees  of  young  persons  who  have  had  training  and  experience  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  is  injurious  to  the  gilds  themselves,  who  are  thus  not 
stimulated  to  seek  independent  employment,  and  to  the  school,  because 
the  senior  pupils,  seeing  no  chance  of  appointment  as  monitresses,  leave 
as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  take  situations  outside.  The  practice 
of  retaining  pupil-teacliers  beyond  the  regular  time  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  the  difficulty  experienced  by  these  young  persons,  who  are 
nearly  all  Roman  Catholics,  in  getting  employment  in  National  schools 
in  the  city,  from  the  fact  of  their  having  been  trained  in  a model  school. 
Feeling  the  force  of  this,  we  have  not  felt  justified  in  suddenly  discon- 
tinuing their  services,  but  we  have  formally  given  notice  to  the  five 
senior  female  pupil-teachers  that  they  must  be  prepared  for  removal 
from  office,  at  intervals  during  the  present  year.  By  this  means  we 
hope,  without  injury  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff,  to  restore 
gradually  the  regular  succession  of  these  appointments  in  conformity 
with  the  Commissioners’  rules.  The  staff  of  the  establishment,  at  the 
close  of  1869,  was  constituted  as  follows  : — 

Boys'  School,  . . One  Principal  Teacher. 

Two  Assistant  Teachers. 

One  Junior  Teacher. 

Six  Paid  Monitors. 

Girls'  School,  . . One  Principal  Teacher. 

Two  Assistant  Teachers. 

Four  Pupil  Teachers. 

Two  Paid  Monitors. 

Infants’  School,  . . One  Principal  Teacher. 

One  Assistant  Teacher. 

Three  Pupil  Teachers. 

Two  Paid  Monitors. 

The  pupil-teachers  and  paid  monitors  in  the  girls’  and  infants’  schools 
are  changed  from  one  school  to  the  other  about  three  times  in  each  year, 
thus  securing  to  them  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  experience  in  both 
classes  of  schools.  They  also  receive  special  instruction  from  the  prin- 
cipal and  assistant  teachers  every  day  after  the  close  of  the  ordinary 
school  business. 

Except  some  complaints  of  inattention  against  certain  of  the  paid 
monitors  in  the  boys’  school,  we  have  not  heard  of  any  irregularity  or 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  staff  during  the  year,  and  we 
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AppendixB.  believe  that  they  discharge  their  duty  zealously  and  harmoniously,  as 
■we  know  they  do  efficiently. 

Statistics  of  Schools. — The  following  tables  exhibit  the  condition  of  the 
schools  during  the  year  1868  and  1869  under  six  different  heads,  and 
enable  us,  at  a glance,  to  compare  the  one  year  with  another. 

Table  I. — Showing  the  total  number  of  distinct  individual  pupils  on 
the  rolls,  and  the  average  on  rolls  and  in  attendance  for  the  year  1868 
and  1869  ; also  the  average  on  rolls  and  in  attendance  for  the  last 
quarters  of  1868  and  1869. 


Reports 

upon 

District 

and  Minor 

Model 

Schools. 

West 

Dublin. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

374 

220 

259 

853 

214-8 

132-8 

130-2 

477-8 

173-4 

99-5 

96-7 

369-6 

217-8 

117-8 

129-8 

465-4 

184-2 

89-8 

97-4 

371-4 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

379 

219 

249 

847 

233-1 

136-8 

132-5 

502-4 

188-4 

104-9 

101-6 

394-9 

203-7 

136-1 

120-7 

460-5 

167-1 

102-3 

92-0 

361-4 

Total  number  of  distinct  individual  pupils 
on  the  Rolls  during  the  year, 

Average  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls 
during  the  year,  . . . 

Average  number  in  attendance  during  the 
year,  ....... 

Average  on  Rolls  for  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year,  ....... 

Average  attendance  for  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year,  ...... 

1869. 

Total  number  of  distinct  individual  pupils 
on  the  Rolls  during  the  year, 

Average  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls 
during  the  year,  . . . . 

Average  number  in  attendance  during  the 
year,  ....... 

Average  on  Rolls  for  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year,  ...... 

Average  attendance  for  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year, 

From  this  table,  it  would  appear  at  first  sight,  that  the  attendance 
had  increased  daring  1869,  as  compared  with  1868,  the  yearly  averages 
both  on  rolls  and  in  attendance  being  larger  for  the  former  year  than  for 
the  latter,  but  the  averages  for  the  last  quarter  of  each  year  do  not  support 
this  view,  on  the  contrary,  those  for  1869  exhibit  a slight  decrease. 
This  decrease  is  confined  to  the  boys’  school  and  to  the  male  department 
of  the  infant  school,  and  is  attributable  to  the  opening  of  new  schools 
under  the  Christian  Brothers,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  model 
school.  These  schools  were  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  up  to  which 
time  the  attendance  at  the  model  school  had  been  rather  on  the  increase. 
The  effect  produced  by  their  establishment  upon  the  model  school  attend- 
ance has  not  been  very  marked — the  decrease  being  under  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  average  attendance  in  the  boys’  school — and  it  appears  to  have 
reached  its  limit. 

Table  II. — Showing  the  religious  denominations  of  the  pupils  on  the 
rolls  during  the  years  1868  and  1869. 

18G8.  1869. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

22 

10 

14 

46 

21 

10 

10 

41 

Roman  Catholics, 

351 

206 

242 

799 

357 

204 

238 

799 

Presbyterians,  . 

- 

4 

3 

7 

- 

5 

1 

6 

Others,  . . 

1 

- 

” 

- 

“ 

Total, 

. 374 

220 

259 

853 

379 

219 

249 

847 

The  numbers  of  each  religious  denomination  are  almost  identical  for  the 
two  past  years ; the  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  Protestant  pupils 
most  probably  arising  from  accidental  causes. 

Table  III. — Showing  the  rates  of  payment  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls, 
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during  the  years  186S  and  1869  ; and  the  total  amount  of  school-fees  re-AppemlixB. 
ceivecl  in  each  year : — 


At  5s.  per  quarter, 
At  2s.  6d.  „ 

At  is.  Id.  j, 

Totals, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infant3.  Total. 

Boys.  Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

215 

93 

— 1 
93  401 

210  92 

70 

372 

159 

126 

166  451 

169  126 

179 

474 

374 

220 

259  853 

379  219 

249 

847 

1868. 

1869. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

Boys, 

75  8 1 

79 

1 3 

V Girls, 

39  12  0 

42 

8 6 

j Infants, 

35  17  6 

33 

11  10 

Totals, 

. 150  17  7 

155 

1 7 
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Under  this  head,  also,  the  fluctuations  for  the  past  two  years  have  been 
very  trifling,  and  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  infants’  school.  The 
model  school  is  situated  in  one  of  the  very  poorest  localities  in  Dublin ; 
hence  only  one  pupil  is  charged  the  maximum  rate  of  5s.  per  quarter, 
but  at  the  same  time,  no  free  pupils  are  admitted.  The  good  effect  of 
not  admitting  free  pupils  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average  attend- 
ance amounts  to  very  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  on  rolls, 
a surprising  degree  of  regularity  when  the  circumstances  of  the  parents 
are  taken  into  account.  The  average  amount  of  school-fees  paid  by  each 
pupil  in  average  attendance  during  1869,  was  8s.  5d.  in  the  boys’  school ; 
7s.  G-K  in  the  girls’  school;  and  7s.  Of  d.  in  the  infants’  school.  This 
shows  that  the  pupils  paying  2s.  GcZ.  per  quarter,  are  more  regular  in  at- 
tendance than  those  paying  the  lower  rate. 

Table.  IY. — Showing  the  ages  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls,  during  the 
year  1868  and  1869.  > 


Ago  in  Years 

Boys.  Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Boys.  Girls.  Infants. 

Under  5, 

. 

70 

70 

62 

5 and  under 

6,’ 

. 

69 

69 

64 

6 „ 

y 

_ _ 

68 

68 

- - 60 

8’ 

1 

52 

52 

63 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14,' 

15 

16 

17  and  above. 
Totals,  . 


56 

62 

75 

64 

64 

34 

12 


45 

32 

.‘lo- 

ss 

35 

17 

13 

1 

1 


101 

94 

111 

99 


12 

1 

1 


60 

67 

08 

71 

52 

44 

14 


37 
34 
40 

38 
37 
22 


Total. 

62 

64 

60 

63 

97 

101 

108 

109 

89 

66 

22 

2 


374  220  259  853  379  219  249  847 

This  Table  shows  that  the  pupils  are  of  the  recognised  school  age,  only 
14,  or  1-6  per  cent.,  being  over  fifteen  years  of  age  in  1868,  and  only  6,  or 
less  than  1 per  cent.,  being  over  fifteen  years  old  in  1869.  The  facility  of 
obtaining  employment  in  the  city  sufficiently  explains  the  early  withdrawal 
of  the  boys ; and  we  have  already  pointed  out  a special  cause  to  which  we 
attribute  in  great  measure,  the  paucity  of  girls  in  the  senior  classes. 

Table  Y. — Amount  of  school  requisites  sold  at  reduced  rates  to  the 
pupils  during  1868  and  1869. 


Boys’  School, 
Girls’  School, 
Infants’  School, 


1868. 

£ s.  d. 
23  0 7 
8 4 5 
4 2 0 


Total, 


35 


0 


1869. 

£ s.  d. 
22  2 4 
11  2 10 
4 3 4 

37  8 6 
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Comparing  the  amount  of  requisites  sold  during  1869,  with  the  at- 
tendance for  that  year,  we  find  that  the  cost  of  books,  &c.  was,  per  pupil 
in  average  attendance,  2s.  4 \d.  in  the  boys’  school;  2s.  1 hd.  in  the  girls’ 
school ; and  very  nearly  10c/.  in  the  infant  school ; and  combining  these 
payments  with  the  average  amounts  of  school-fees,  as  given  under  Table 
III.,  we  find  that  the  average  annual  cost  to  the  parents,  for  each  pupil  in 
average  attendance  during  1869,  was  10s.  9 \d.  in  the  bqys’  school ; 9s.  8 d. 
in  the  girls’  school;  and  7s.  10  in  the  infants’  school;  not  very  large 
sums  to  pay  for  a year’s  good  schooling,  including  cost  of  requisites. 


Table  VI. — Showing  the  number  of  promotions  from  class  to  class, 
during  the  years  1868  and  1869. 

1868.  1869. 


Boys. 

Girls.  Infants. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants.  Total. 

From  1st  to  2nd  Class,  31 

4 44 

79 

33 

16 

35  84 

„ 2nd  to  3rd  ,,  51 

21 

72 

56 

31 

87 

„ 3rd  to  4th  ,,  29 

21 

50 

40 

28 

63 

,,  4th  to  5th  ,, 

4 

4 

38 

7 

45 

Totals,  1 1 1 

50  44 

205 

167 

77 

35  279 

Besides  the  promotions 

in  the  infant  school  that 

appear 

in  this  table, 

thirty-two  were  transferred  to  the  senior  schools  during  1868,  and  twenty- 
seven  were  similarly  transferred  during  1869.  No  pupil  is  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  infant  school  beyond  the  age  of  eight  years. 

There  was  no  5th  class  in  the  boys’  school  in  1868  ; hence  no  promo- 
tions into  that  class  appear  during  that  year. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  schools  was  held  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember; we  were  occupied  with  it  during  six  days,  for  51  hours  each 
day  on  the  average,  and,  as  usual,  examined  minutely  every  pupil  present. 
The  entire  number  examined  was  355,  classed  as  follows  : — 

Table  VII. — Showing  the  classification  of  the  pupils  examined  at  the 
annual  examination  of  1869  : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total 

First  Class, 

. 9 

_ 

64 

73 

Second  „ 

. 72 

42 

23 

137 

Third  „ 

44 

34 

_ 

78 

Fourth,  „ 

23 

19 

_ 

42 

Fifth  „ 

20 

5 

- 

25 

Total, 

. 168 

100 

87 

355 

There  were  23  boys,  28  girls,  and  19  infants  on  the  rolls,  who  were 
not  examined,  having  been  either  absent  on  the  days  of  examination,  or 
only  a short  time  admitted  to  the  school.  The  principal  cause  of  absence 
Avas  illness,  scarlatina  being  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
school. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  examined  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory, 
except  to  some  extent  in  the  senior  division  of  the  boys’  school.  We  at- 
tribute their  deficiency  chiefly  to  their  having  been  too  rapidly  promoted, 
during  the  preceding  year.  A reference  to  the  table  of  promotions 
already  given  will  show  that  fully  50  per  cent,  more  boys  were  promoted 
in  1869  than  in  1868  ; and  that  the  promotions  in  the  senior  classes  were 
nearly  three  times  as  numerous  in  the  latter  year  as  in  the  former.  We 
obtained  a return  from  the  head  master  showing  the  classes  in  which  the 
boys  Avere  examined  in  1868  and  1869  respectively;  and  this  return 
shows  that  of  20  boys  examined  in  1869  in  fifth  class,  9 had  been  ex- 
amined the  preceding  year,  in  third  class  ; and  that  of  23  boys  examined 
in  1869,  in  fourth  class,  no  less  than  11  had  been  examined  in  1868,  in 
the  second  class.  It  is  obvious  that,  unless  in  rare  cases,  such  rapid  pro- 
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motion  is  scarcely  consistent  with  sound  and  steady  progress  : ; and  -we 
were  not  surprised  to  find  that  many  of  the  boys  then  promoted  failed  to 
answer  satisfactorily  in  their  new  classes.  We  must  not  be  understood  as 
saving  that  these  boys  failed  to  make  good  progress  during  the  year  ; we 
merely  desire  to  say  that  they  failed  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
classes  in  which  they  were  returned  to  us  for  examination.  If  they  had 
been  examined  in  the  classes  to  which  they  more  legitimately  belonged, 
the  probability  is  that  they  would  have  acquitted  themselves  satisfactorily. 
We  have  warned  the  head  master  against  promoting  boys  too  rapidly 

The  junior  and  middle  divisions  of  the  boys’  school  did  better  for  their 
standing  As  we  have  already  stated,  we  are  in  a position  to  give  details 
of  the  answering  of  each  class,  but  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 

The  proficiency  of  the  girls  was  satisfactory  in  every  branch  ; and  we 
were  happy  to  observe  a marked  improvement  in  their  penmanship 
the  only  branch  with  which  we  had  to  find  fault  in  our  repoit  for 

The  infants  too  acquitted  themselves  well  as  far  as  their  course  ex- 
tended. This  department  of  the  school  continues  to  be  most  efficiently 

conducted.  . . _ . . i 

Besides  the  ordinary  school  course,  instruction  is  afforded  to  the  boys 
and  "iris  in  vocal  music  and  linear  drawing,  by  gentlemen  who  attend 
specially  for  the  purpose,  at  stated  times ; and  the  girls  are  taught  plain 
and  fancy  work  every  day  by  a highly  qualified  workmistress. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  assure  the  Commissioners  that  this  model 
school  is  in  a highly  efficient  state,  and  continues  to  discharge  its  more 
special  function  of  educating  the  poorest  class  in  the  poorest  part  of  the 
city  in  a satisfactory  manner.  Its  existence  is  known  to  few  beyond  its 
immediate  vicinity,  except  those  officially  connected  with  it ; it  is  scarcely 
ever  visited  by  the  public,  except  the  parents^  of  the  pupils,  and  but 
seldom  even  by  these  ; yet  there  are  few  schools  in  the  country  which  do 
so  much  good  to  those  who  most  need  it.  The  teachers  are  animated  by 
the  best  spirit,  and  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  parents  of  their  pupils  m a 
remarkable  degree;  a confidence  which  we  are  bound  to  say,  they  fully 
deserve. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  FitzGerald,  Head  Inspector. 
Edward  Sheehy,  District  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 
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No.  11 Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1869,  upon  the  Galway 

District  Model  School,  by  James  Patterson,  Esq.,  Plead 

Inspector.  

January,  18/0. 


Gentlemen, — In  making  this,  my  second,  annual  report  on  the  Gal- 
way District  Model  School,  I have  to  state  generally  that  the  condition 
of  the  school  in  1869  has  differed  little  from  that  set  forth  in  my  report 
for  the  previous  year  ; the  edifice  and  apparatus,  the  teaching  staff  and  the 
system  of  organization,  the  number  and  status  of  the  children,  the  opposi- 
tion and  the  support  to  the  institution,  continuing  substantially  tlie  same. 

I.  Edifice. — In  the  school  buildings  and  grounds  no  change  has  been 
made.  They  have  been  kept  in  good  order  that  reflects  credit  on  the  taste 
and  attention  of  the  resident  head  master  and  his  family. 


Calico 
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Appendix]!.  JI.  Staff  of  Teachers. — At  the  end  of  1869,  as  at  the  end  of  1868, the 
Reports  teachers  in  office  were — in 

Principal , Mr.  J.  Moylan,  Roman  Catholic. 

Assistant,  Mr.  J.  Morrison,  Presbyterian. 

Principal , Miss  M.  Brady,  Roman  Catholic. 

Assistant,  Miss  J.  Greer,  Established  Church. 

Principal,  Mrs.  J.  M'Cullagh,  Established  Church. 

Assistant,  Miss  M.  O’Malley,  Roman  Catholic. 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music,  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Shanessy,  Estab- 
lished Church. 

All  the  teachers  continue  to  perform  their  duties  with  punctuality  and 
efficiency. 

III.  Pupil  Teachers  mul  Monitresses. — There  is  provision  in  this 
model  school  for  the  training  of  six  pupil  teachers  and  five  monitresses 
young  persons  whose  object  is  to  become  teachers  of  National  schools! 
The  pupil-teachers  (all  young  men)  are  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  estab- 
lishment, and  receive  daily  instruction  in  the  programme  of  study  for 
second  and  third  class  teachers  from  the  head  master  and  his  assistant. 
The  monitresses  reside  at  home  with  their  parents,  but,  like  the  pupil- 
teachers,  receive  from  the  teachers  of  the  model  school,  outside  the 
ordinary  school  hours,  instruction  in  the  course  laid  down  for  them. 
Like  them,  also,  they  have  daily  practice  in  teaching  junior  classes  in 
the  model  school,  and  opportunity  for  observing  the  method  pursued  by 
the  principal  teachers  in  instructing  the  senior  classes.  Five  pupil- 
teachers  and  two  monitresses,  being  all  that  were  then  in  office,  were 
examined  with  the  teachers  of  the  district  who  were  called  in  at  Easter 
as  candidates  for  classification  or  promotion  in  third  class.  Two  of  the 
pupil-teachers  and  both  the  monitresses  answered  so  well  that  they 
might  have  been  placed  in  the  first  division  of  third  class  of  teachers ; 
one  pupil-teacher  recently  appointed,  and  two  longer  in  office,  but  natu- 
rally dull,  broke  down  in  arithmetic.  Three  of  the  pupil-teachers  mis- 
conducted themselves  at  this  examination  in  endeavouring  to  possess 
themselves,  before  the  proper  time,  of  the  printed  questions  they  were 
required  to  answer.  For  this  offence  the  most  culpable  of  them  was 
deprived  of  his  pupil-teachership  ; the  other  two  were  removed  to  other 
model  schools,  ancl  all  forfeited  the  gratuity  they  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  had  their  conduct  during  the  year  been  perfectly  satisfactory. 
With  this  exception,  and  the  minor  fault  of  occasional  want  of  punc- 
tuality at  morning  study  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  monitresses,  the 
conduct  of  all  was  regularly  good. 

Five  pupil-teachers  left  this  model  school  in  1869  : two  to  take  charge 
of  National  schools,  and  three,  as  I have  already  stated,  on  account  of 
misconduct  at  the  examination.  One  monitress,  having  completed  her 
term  of  four  years  as  such,  was  called  up  to  Dublin  for  training  as  a 
teacher,  and  one  resigned  without  assigning  an  intelligible  reason. 

IV.  P umber  of  Pupils. — The  number  of  pupils  was  somewhat  less  in 
1869  than  in  1868,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 

1 8G8.  18G9. 


In  Male  School, 

Avr<Ms.0U 

81 

Attendance. 

G1 

Average  on 
Rolls. 

77 

Average 

Attendance. 

58 

In  Female  School, 

55 

43 

43 

In  Infant  School, 

49 

38 

43 

33 

Total, 

. 185 

142 

175 

134 

Ihe  difference  was  so  small  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  explanation.  The 
attendance  in  1868  was  the  same  in  amount  as  in  1867. 

V.  Rclicjious  Denominations  of  Pupils.— On  the  31st  December,  1868 


Male  Sciiooi,, 

JAlSiriCE 

Mod*""  *****  Soho01-" 
Schools.  T 0 

Infant  School, 

Galway. 
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and  1869,  the  numbers  of  pupils  of  the  several  religious  denominations 
remaining  on  the  rolls  were  the  following  : — 

On  31st  December,  1868.  On  31st  December,  1869. 


Of  the  Established  Church, 

>y  Roman  Catholics, 

„ Presbyterians, 

Protestant  Dissenters, 

Total,  . 


No.  of  Pupils 
on  Bolls. 

Per  cent. 

No.  of  Pupils 
on  Bolls. 

Per  cent. 

99 

51-6 

74 

44-6 

37 

19-3 

32 

19-3 

38 

19-8 

40 

24-1 

18 

9-3 

20 

12- 

192 

_ 

166 

- 
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An  epidemic  (measles)  at  the  end  of  1869  was  probably  the  cause  of 
the  reduced  attendance  at  that  time.  The  number  on  the  rolls  at  the 
end  of  1867  was  189  children,  of  whom  56,  or  26'6  per  cent.,  were 
Roman  Catholics. 

VI.  The  numbers  paying  the  different  rates  of  school-fee  at  the  end 
of  1868  and  1869  were  these  : — 

On  31st  December,  1868.  On  31st  December,  1869. 


Paying 


5s.  a quarter, 
2s.  fit/.  „ 

Is.  Iff.  „ 


fo.  of  Pupils 
on  Bolls. 

Per  cent. 

No.  of  Pupils 
on  Bolls. 

Per  cent. 

76 

39-6 

73 

44. 

71 

37- 

67 

40-4 

45 

23-4 

26 

15-6 

192 

- 

166 

- 

VII.  Proficiency  of  the  Scholars. — Assisted  by  the  District  Inspector, 
Mr.  Gordon,  I held  a public  examination  of  this  school  on  the  21st  day  of 
May.  We  had  previously  devoted  several  days  to  a careful  examina- 
tion of  the  several  classes,  when  we  ascertained  and  noted  the  proficiency 
of  each  individual  pupil.  There  were  reading — 


Lesson  Book  I., 

„ „ II.,  . 

„ „ III.,  . 

„ „ IV.,  • 

„ „ V.,  . 

Totals, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Totals. 

_ 

_ 

22 

22 

15 

15 

14 

44 

19 

16 

- 

35 

20 

14 

- 

34 

15 

8 

23 

69 

53 

36 

158 

This  classification  was  rather  too  high  for  the  ages  and  actual  acquire- 
ments of  the  children,  many  of  whom  we  found  to  be  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  programme  for  classes  lower  than  those  in  which 
they  were  enrolled.  But  their  answering  was,  on  the  whole,  very  cre- 
ditable for  children  so  young,  and  would  have  been  considered  nearly 
satisfactory  had  they  been  presented  to  us  in  the  classes  in  which  their 
ages  entitled  them  to  appear.  The  progress  they  had  made  since  the 
last  public  examination  was  certainly  good.  I expect  it  will  be  still 
better  in  the  ensuing  year  if  the  teachers  adhere  to  my  direction  to  be 
less  ambitious  in  classifying  their  pupils,  and  more  thorough  in  teaching 
the  programme  for  the  junior  classes.  In  the  joint  report  furnished  by 
the  District  Inspector  and  myself,  we  have  given  in  detail  our  opinion 
of  the  amount  of  knowledge  displayed  by  the  pupils  at  this  examination. 

VIII.  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Pupils. — During  this  year,  as  in 
1868,  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Protestant  pupils  was  carefully 
superintended  by  their  own  pastors,  who  attended  weekly  at  the  model 
school  for  the  purpose.  The  teachers,  pupil-teachers,  and  monitresses 
acted  under  their  direction  in  teaching  the  children  of  their  own  creed  3 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  &c.,  in  the  absence  of  their  clergy, 
gave  religious  instruction  daily  to  the  Roman  Catholic  children. 
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IX.  Ages  of  the  Pupils. — Of  the  children  present  at  the  annual  ex- 
amination— 

27  were  under  seven  years  of  age. 

74  ,,  seven,  but  under  twelve  years. 

57  ,,  twelve  years  of  age,  or  more. 


158 

The  average  age  of  the  boys  was  12  years,  of  the  girls  11*8  years,  and 
of  the  infants  5'7  years, 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Patterson,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


Appendix  to  Head  Inspector  Patterson’s  Report  upon  the 
Galway  District  Model  School  for  the  year  1869. 

Joint  Report  upon  the  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Galway 
Model  School  for  the  year  1869,  by  James  Patterson,  Esq., 
Head  Inspector,  and  J ohn  Gordon,  Esq.,  District  Inspector. 

Galway,  31st  December,  1869. 

Gentlemen, — The  public  examination  of  the  Galway  District  Model 
School  for  this  year  was  held  on  the  21st  day  of  May  before  a numerous 
audience,  which,  completely  filling  the  large  examination  hall,  bore 
witness  to  the  public  interest  felt  in  the  success  of  the  institution.  The 
parents  and  other  relatives  of  the  pupils  attended,  as  usual,  in  large 
numbers ; several  clergymen,  who,  during  the  year,  had  given  unremit- 
ting attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  their  respec- 
tive flocks,  were  there  to  testify  their  approval ; magistrates  and  other 
influential  citizens  of  Galway,  and  many  of  the  professors  of  the  Queen’s 
College  were  also  present,  and  some  of  the  latter  kindly  took  part  in 
testing  the  proficiency  of  the  classes  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  school 
programme. 

The  examination  was  conducted,  in  main,  by  the  several  teachers. 
We  were  glad  to  notice  a greater  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  children 
in  answering  the  questions  put  to  them  than  we  observed  in  the  examin- 
ation of  last  year,  and  we  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  ability  and 
promise  of  future  usefulness  displayed  by  the  recently  appointed  assis- 
tant teachers. 

The  teachers  in  office  at  this  time  were  the  following  : — 

Boys’  School,  . Mr.  Moylan  Principal. 

Mr.  Morrison,  Assistant. 

Girls’  School,  . . Miss  Brady,  Principal. 

Miss  Greer,  Assistant. 

Infant  School,  . . Mrs.  M'Cullagh,  Principal. 

Miss  O’Malley,  Assista?it. 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music,  . Mr.  O’Shanessy. 

All  the  scholars  present  on  the  public  day  had  been  previously  sub- 
jected by  us  to  a searching  preliminary  examination  with  a view  of 
ascertaining  the  progress  they  had  made  in  the  last  twelve  months  and 
of  adjudging  the  premiums  to  be  awarded. 

Comparing  the  lists  of  the  classes  examined  on  this  occasion  with  those 
of  last  year,  we  find  that  a very  satisfactory  number  of  promotions  has 
been  made  in  the  period.  In  some  cases  we  have  even  felt  disposed  to 
blame  the  teachers  for  advancing  children  in  classification  with  greater 
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rapidity  than  their  age  warranted,  a practice  that  we  consider  retards  -AppendixB 
rather  than  promotes  true  intellectual  progress.  Of  this  fault,  however,  £eports 
•vve  have  latterly  seen  less  than  we  did  sometime  ago.  We  were  exceed-  upon 
ingly  gratified  by  the  anxiety  to  be  examined  which  all  the  pupils 
manifestly  felt,  and  this,  although  we  were  frequently  obliged  to  keep  Model 
them  long  after  the  usual  hour  for  dismissal.  Schools. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  classification  of  all  the  pupils  ex- 
amined,  with  the  various  subjects  on  which  they  were  engaged  : — 


Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

Subjects. 

Bo,,. 

Girls. 

In- 

Lesson  Books : 

- 

- 

Arithmetic — continued. 

„ 11.,  . 

15 

15 

14 

Compound  Rules,  . 

14 

14 

- 

„ III.,  . 

19 

16 

- 

Proportion,  . 

15 

10 

- 

„ IV.,  . 

20 

14 

- 

Practice  and  Interest,  . 

25 

8 

_ 

„ V.,  . 

15 

8 

- 

Mental,  . . . 

25 

8 

Totals,  . 

69 

53 

36 

Writing : 

Parts  of  Speech, 

36 

31 

8 

On  Slates,  . 

- 

- 

28 

Parsing  and  Syntax, 

25 

- 

„ Paper, 

69 

53 

8 

Derivations,  . 

15 

8 

- 

From  dictation, 

61 

53 

_ 

Composition, 

15 

8 

Geography : 

Extra  Branches : 

Map  of  World  only, 

34 

15 

20 

Vocal  Music, 

60 

53 

36 

From  Text-books : 

Drawing, 

30 

53 

- 

Europe  and  Ireland,  . 

25 

30 

- 

Mensuration, 

25 

_ 

_ 

General  Course, 

10 

8 

- 

Geometry,  . 

25 

- 

- 

Algebra, 

25 

- 

- 

Arithmetic : 

Book-keeping, 

15 

- 

- 

Tables  only,  . 

- 

- 

20 

Physical  Science,  . 

15 

- 

- 

Simple  Rules, 

15 

21 

8 

Needlework, 

~ 

53 

- 

The  knowledge  exhibited  by  the  pupils  was,  on  the  whole,  highly 
satisfactory.  The  numbers  of  boys,  of  girls,  and  of  infants  that  passed 
in  reading  were  as  high  as  we  could  expect  ; while  the  numbers  able  to 
read  the  more  advanced  books  with  ease  and  intelligence  were  consider- 
ably higher  than  would  have  satisfied  us  in  other  schools.  The  writing 
of  the  boys  was  better  than  that  of  the  girls,  which,  however,  was  good  ; 
the  infants,  of  course,  had  done  little  in  this  branch,  but  that  little  had 
been  done  well.  In  arithmetic  the  boys  acquitted  themselves  uncom- 
monly well ; the  girls  not  quite  so  well  as  we  should  wish.  The  writing 
from  dictation  done  by  both  boys  and  girls  was  good,  but  not  excellent ; 
then’  answering  in  grammar  was  creditable,  but  in  geography  indifferent, 
the  boys  in  particular  disappointing  us  in  this  branch.  The  Head-master, 
over-anxious  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  science,  had  a much  larger  number 
in  the  mathematical  classes  than  we  considered  judicious,  many  of  them 
being  too  young  to  study  Euclid , algebra , &c.,  with  advantage.  The 
elder  boys,  however,  showed  a fair  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of 
geometry  and  mensuration  ; those  of  the  highest  class  some  knowledge 
of  elementary  chemistry.  But  little  proficiency  had  been  attained  in 
drawing  by  either  boys  or  girls  ; we  have  made  arrangements  for  more 
effectual  teaching  of  this  branch.  We  cannot  report  favourably  of  the 
instruction  in  book-keeping,  few  boys  having  any  clear  notion  of  a 
“journal  ” or  of  a “ ledger.”  Boys,  owing  to  the  changing  of  their  voices 
at  the  time  they  begin  to  know  something  of  the  science,  fail  to  acquit 
themselves  so  well  in  vocal  music  as  girls  generally  do  ; still  several  of 

H 
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Appendices. to  Thirty -sixth  Repor t of  Commissioners 

the  hoys  and  most  of  the  girls  were  able  on  this  occasion  to  sing  very 
pleasingly,  and  their  songs  formed  one  of  the  most  agreeable  parts  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  public  examination.  The  needlework  of  the  girls  was 
neatly  and  carefully  done.  The  ladies  whose  opinion  was  asked  on  this 
branch  of  instruction  considered  it  efficiently  taught. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  report  favourably  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
pupils  since  the  previous  examination,  and  we  have  reason  to  look  for- 
ward to  next  year  for  still  better  results. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

James  Patterson,  Head  Inspector. 

J.  Gordon,  District  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


Ho.  12. Annual  Report  for  the  year  1869,  upon  the  Limerick 

District  Model  School,  by  James  Patterson,  Esq.,  Head 

Inspector. 

January,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  present,  for  the  information  of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  this,  my  second  annual  report, 
on  the  Limerick  District  Model  School. 

I.  Edifice. No  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  school  buildings  since 

my  former  report.  Some  much  needed  repairs  have  been  contracted  for 
by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  are  now  in  progress. 

II.  Teachers: — With  the  exception  of  the  assistant  master,  the  staff  of 
teachers  continues  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  18C8.  By  the  death 
of  the  assistant,  Mr.  John  T.  Brown,  the  Board  and  the  public  have  lost 
the  services  of  a young  teacher  of  great  merit.  His  successor,  Mr.  Luke 
Smyth,  who  was  appointed  on  the  1st  of  March,  discharges  his  duties 
with  a zeal  and  an  efficiency  deserving  of  high  commendation.  The  other 
teachers,  male  and  female,  have  continued  to  show  equal  earnestness, 
labouring  assiduously  in  their  proper  departments,  except  when  prevented 
by  illness,  from  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  several  of  them  suffered  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  following  are  the  names  and  religious  denomma- 
tions  of  those  in  office  on  the  31st  December,  1869  : — 


In  Male  School  . . Principal,  Mr.  Edmond  Downing,  Roman  Catholic. 

Assistant,  Mr.  Luke  Smyth,  Established  Church. 
Female  , . . Principal,  Miss  M.  M.  Campion,  Roman  Catholic. 

Assistant,  Miss  E.  Weir,  Presbyterian. 

INFANT  • • Principal,  Miss  W.  Clarke,  Established  Church. 

Assistant,  Miss  R.  Naughton,  Roman  Catholic. 

Also,  Teacher  of  Navigation , §c. , Mr.  P.  Murray,  Roman  Catholic. 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music,  Mr.  C.  Wetzel,  Roman  Catholic. 


Pupil  Teachers  and  Monitors.— Seven  pupil  teachers  (young  men)  and 
nine  monitresses  are  the  normal  numbers  for  this  institution.  These  are 
young  persons  who  enter  for  a course  of  training  to  fit  them  for  becoming 
teachers  of  National  schools,  and  have  first  to  pass  a qualifying—  sometimes 
a competitive  examination.  At  an  examination  of  candidates  for  pupil 
teacherships  held  in  1869,  the  competitor  whose  answering  excelled  that 
of  all  the  others,  (a  pupil  of  this  school),  was  too  young  to  be  appointed 
pupil  teacher,  though  in  all  other  respects  he  was  well  qualified  ; he  was 
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therefore  appointed  as  a monitor  of  the  third  year.  The  numbers  in  AppendixB. 
office  then,  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  which  this  report  refers  were — Reports" 

upon 

Pupil-tcachers.  Monitors.  Monitrossos.  District 
Of  tho  Established  and  other  Protestant  and  Minor 

Churches 1 1 5 Model 

Roman  Catholics,  .....  4 - 4 Schools. 


Limerick. 

there  being  one  place  vacant  for  a Protestant  pupil  teacher. 

The  arrangement  for  boarding  the  pupil  teachers  at  the  Model  Farm, 
two  miles  distant  from  the  school,  continues  in  operation,  giving  the 
young  men  the  advantage  of  sufficient  healthful  exercise  in  walking  to 
and  fro,  and  of  observing  the  operations  of  systematic  agriculture.  The 
monitors,  male  and  female,  reside  at  home  under  the  care  of  their  parents. 

Both  pupil  teachers  and  monitors  were  daily,  during  the  year,  instructed 
by  the  principal  and  assistant  teachers  in  the  programme  of  examina- 
tion for  teachers  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  that  at  the  end  of  their 
term  they  might  be  qualified  to  rank  with  teachers  so  classed,  and  to  take 
charge  of  National  Schools.  To  fit  them  further  for  the  practical  duties 
of  school  keeping,  they  had  daily  practice  in  teaching  classes  of  the  pupils 
in  the  Model  School.  The  pupil  teachers  were  examined  along  with  the 
male  teachers  of  the  district,  candidates  for  classification  or  promotion;  the 
monitresses  were  subjected  to  an  examination  similar  to  that  of  the 
female  teachers  ; and  the  way  in  which  both  acquitted  themselves  showed 
that  their  instruction  had  been  carefully  attended  to.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  six  pupil  teachers  and  four  monitresses  left  the  establishment. 

Of  these  pupil  teachers,  two,  having  finished  their  course  in  Limerick, 
were  called  up  to  Dublin  for  further  training  ; one  went  to  business,  one 
was  removed  on  account  of  mental  infirmity,  and  two  resigned  whose 
destinations  I do  not  know.  Of  the  monitresses,  one  was  promoted  to 
be  pupil  teacher  in  the  Parsonstown  Model  School,  one  went  to  reside 
elsewhere,  one  resigned  owing  to  ill  health,  and  one,  the  most  promising 
of  all,  died. 

IV.  Number  of  Pupils. — The  exertions  of'  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
to  prevent  the  attendance  of  children  at  the  Model  School,  caused  a diminu- 
tion of  the  numbers  in  1868.  These  exertions  being  continued  in  1869, 
and  the  managers  of  some  endowed  schools  for  Protestants  having  taken 
efficient  steps  to  draw  to  them  the  class  of  children  for  which  they  were 
long  ago  founded,  some  of  whom  had  been  attending  the  model  school  in 
1868,  a further  falling  off  was  the  consequence  in  1869,  continuing 
during  the  first  six  months  in  the  male  school,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
year  in  the  female  and  infant  schools.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
average  number  on  rolls,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  last 
three  years  : — 


18G7. 

18G8. 

1869. 

Average 

Averago 

A rerage 

Average 

A verage 

Avorago 

Nn.  on 

daily 

No.  on 

daily 

No.  on 

daily 

Rolls. 

Attendance. 

Rolls. 

Attendance. 

Rolls. 

Attendance. 

In  Male  School, . 

153 

116 

137 

100 

117 

94 

„ Female  „ 

113 

83 

119 

87 

9y 

76 

j,  Infant  „ 

124 

93 

110 

82 

9U 

76 

Total, 

390 

297 

366 

269 

315 

246 

V.  Religious  Denominations  of  Pupils. — On  the  31st  December,  1868 
and  1869,  the  numbers  of  pupils  of  the  several  religious  denominations 
remaining  on  the  rolls  were — ; 

H 2 
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On  31st  Deccmbor,  1868. 

On  31st  December,  1869. 

Reports 

No.  of  Pupils 
on  Rolls. 

_ . No.  of  Pupils 

P"  o»  Rolls. 

Per  cent. 

upon 

District 

Of  the  Established  Church, 

245 

72-3 

227 

72-3 

and  Minor 

Roman  Catholics,  . 

37 

10-9 

39 

12-4 

6-4 

Model 

Presbyterians, 

25 

7-4 

20 

Schools. 

Protestant  Dissenters,  . 

32 

9-4 

28 

8-9 

Limerick. 

Total, 

339 

314 

VI.  The  Rates  paid 

by  the  Perils 

on  the  rolls  at 

the  end 

of  each  of 

these  years,  were  these : — 


On  31st  December,  18G8.  On  31st  December,  1869. 


No.  of  Pupils 
on  Rolls. 


Paving  5s.  0 d.  a quarter,  . . 142 

„ 2 s.6d.  „ . 10] 

„ Is.  lrf.  „ . . 96 

Total,  ...  339 


Per  cent. 

No.  of  Pupils 
on  Rolls. 

Per  cent. 

42 

132 

42. 

30 

111 

35-4 

28 

71 

22-6 

- 

314 

_ 

This  table  shows  an  improvement  during  the  last  year,  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  parents  to  pay  at  least  a moderate  sum  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  I learn  from  the  District  Inspector,  Dr.  Potterton,  that  he  has 
noticed  a similar  improvement  in  the  ordinary  National  Schools  through- 
out the  district. 

VII.  Proficiency  of  the  Scholars. — In  the  month  of  August  the 
District  Inspector  and  I examined  every  class  and  pupil  in  the  school, 
ascertaining  and  carefully  noting  the  acquirements  of  each  individual 
pupil.  This  examination,  more  searching  than  those  held  monthly  by 
the  District  Inspector,  was  followed  by  the  public  exhibition,  when  the 
prizes  given  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  most  deserving  scholars  were 
presented.  The  children  examined  were  thus  classed,  beginning  with 
the  lowest : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total 

Reading  Book  I., 

. 

5 

44 

49 

„ II., 

. 45 

37 

45 

127 

„ III., 

23 

34 

_ 

57 

„ IV., 

10 

9 

_ 

19 

„ v., 

12 

- 

- 

12 

Total, 

. 90 

85 

89 

264 

The  total  number  slightly  exceeded  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
year.  In  our  joint  report,  hereto  appended,  we  have  expressed  in  detail 
our  opinion  of  the  proficiency  exhibited  by  the  pupils.  We  were  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  boys’  school.  The  endeavour  to  instruct  young 
boys  in  a very  extensive  course — far  more  extensive  than  what  would 
be  attempted  in  most  schools — had  given  them  but  little  useful  know- 
ledge of  the  higher  branches,  and  had  perhaps  retarded  the  progress  of 
some  in  the  more  necessary  parts  of  the  school  programme.  We  should 
have  been  well  pleased  with  an  ordinary  National  school,  in  which  we 
found  an  equal  amount  of  proficiency ; but  in  the  District  Model  school 
we  expected  more.  The  deficiency,  it  must  be  added,  is  to  a consider- 
able extent  explained  by  the  influx  to  school,  shortly  before  the  ex- 
amination, of  a number  of  big  boys,  who  had  had  little  advantage  of 
schooling  previously,  and  who,  by  their  ignorance  lowered  the  general 
standard.  On  the  other  hand,  many  boys  acquitted  themselves  remark- 
ably well ; one,  who  was  by  no  means  the  best,  so  well  that  he  was  at 
once  appointed  to  be  pupil  teacher  ; another,  whose  answering  was  still 
better,  but  was  too  young  for  a pupil  teacher,  was  appointed  as  monitor ; 
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and  several  others,  whose  object  was  not  to  become  teachers,  could  have  A ppendixB . 
passed  the  examination  for  pupil  teaclierships  had  they  wished.  R 7~ 

The  girls  acquitted  themselves  remarkably  well ; and  this,  despite  the  upon 
fact  that  both  the  principal  and  the  assistant  teacher  had  for  a considerable  District 
time  been  laid  up  by  illness.  The  female  school  possesses  an  advantage  Model^01 
over  the  male  school  in  that  the  monitresses,  who  act  as  junior  assistants,  Schools, 
remain  longer  in  office,  and  consequently  become  more  expert  in  their  work,  L 
than  do  the  pupil  teachers,  who  occupy  a similar  position  in  the  male  c 
school,  where  there  is  more  work  to  be  done. 

The  progress  made  by  the  infants  in  all  parts  of  their  programme,  was 
quite  satisfactory,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  managed  by  their 
teachers  no  less  so. 

VIII.  Religious  Instruction. — I made  no  examination  of  the  special 
religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  ; but  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  state 
that,  as  regards  the  large  majority  of  the  pupils,  it  was  most  sedulously 
attended  to,  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  from  the  city  and  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  and  the  chaplains  of  the  garrison,  attending  regu- 
larly to  teach  the  children  of  their  own  creed,  in  which  work  they  were 
assisted  by  the  teachers,  pupil  teachers,  and  monitors  of  their  own  religi- 
ous denomination,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  children  were 
also  instructed  by  such  of  the  teachers  as  were  of  their  faith. 

IX.  Ages  of  the  Pupils. — Of  the  children  present  at  the  annual  ex- 
amination— 

64  were  under  seven  years  of  age. 

125  were  seven,  but  under  twelve. 

75  were  twelve  years  of  age  or  upwards. 

The  average  age  of  the  boys  was  11*9  years,  of  the  girls  11 -5,  and  of 
the  infants  GT  years. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Patterson,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


Appendix  to  Head  Inspector  Patterson’s  Report  upon  the 
Limerick  District  Model  School,  for  the  year  1869. 

Joint  Report  of  J.  Patterson,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector,  and  R. 
Potterton,  Esq.,  District  Inspector,  on  the  examination  of  the 
Limerick  District  Model  Schools  in  1869. 

Limerick,  14th  October,  1869. 

Gentlemen, — We  beg  to  report  that  we  commenced  the  usual  annual 
examination  of  the  above  named  schools  for  the  year  1869,  on  the  9tlx,  and 
completed  it  on  the  19th  of  August,  the  day  of  the  “ Public  Examination 
and  distribution  of  prizes.” 

The  pupils  present  on  the  days  of  examination  were  learning,  and  were 
examined  in,  the  following  branches  : — 


[Table. 
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Appendix  B. 

Table. 

Reports 

upon 

District  Subjects, 

and  Minor 

Bet,. 

Girls. 

Huts  | Subjects. 

Girls. 

In- 

Model 

Schools.  Lesson  Books : 

Arithmetic : 

Book  I., 

_ 

5 

44 

Tables  only , . 

- 

5 

20 

Limerick.  „ II., 

45 

37 

45 

Simple  Rules, 

33 

25 

45 

ni’.,  . 

23 

34 

- 

Compound  Rules,  . 

15 

17 

- 

„ IV.,  . 

10 

9 

- 

Proportion,  . 

20 

28 

- 

„ V.,  . 

12 

- 

- 

Practice,  Interest,  &c., 

22 

10 

- 

Mental, 

22 

24 

_ 

Totals, 

90 

85 

89 

Writing: 

On  Slates  only. 

- 

- 

20 

Grammar : 

.,  Paper, 

90 

85 

45 

Parts  of  Speech  only. 

45 

47 

45 

From  Dictation,  . 

80 

79 

21 

Parsing  and  Syntax, 

35 

33 

- 

Derivations, 

22 

9 

_ 

Extra  Branches: 

Composition, 

22 

9 

- 

Vocal  music, 

45 

45 

- 

Drawing, 

70 

20 

- 

Geography : 

Mensuration, 

22 

- 

- 

Map  of  W orld  only, 

45 

37 

45 

Geometry,  . 

17 

- 

- 

From  Text  Books  : 

Algebra, 

12 

- 

- 

Europe  & Ireland,  &c. 

33 

43 

- 

Book-keeping, 

22 

- 

- 

Mathematical  and  Phy- 

Physical Science,  . 

22 

- 

- 

sical, 

12 

- 

- 

Needlework, 

85 

The  results  were,  on  the  whole,  an  improvement  in  point  of  proficiency 
on  last  year’s,  of  four  per  cent,  in  the  boys’,  and  of  seven  per  cent,  in  the 
girls’  department.  As  to  the  infants’  department,  all  notice  of  it  may  be 
gratify ingly  summed  up  in  the  expression  “very  satisfactory.” 

As  this  succinct  statement  is  not  quite  applicable  to  either  of  the  other 
departments,  it  is  desirable  to  dwell  a little  more  at  length  on  some  details 
connected  with  each  of  them. 

First,  then,  as  regards  the  boys’  reading.  In  the  junior  classes  it 
was  intelligent  and  fairly  satisfactory  on  the  whole ; but  the  senior 
classes  too  generally  read  indistinctly,  and  in  some  instances  scarcely 
intelligibly  to  an  auditor. 

Their  penmanship,  however,  was  satisfactory,  and  a fair  proportion  of 
thoroughly  good  penmen  was  found. 

As  to  arithmetic,  the  theory  on  the  whole  was  very  fairly  mastered  ; 
but  several  failed  in  expertness  in  the  application  of  the  rules,  and  in  the 
use  of  abbreviated  processes. 

The  dictation  again  has  not  throughout  been  dealt  with  with  sufficient 
care  and  judgment,  and  the  results  were  accordingly  comparatively  in- 
different in  the  senior  classes,  and  not  better  than  fair  in  the  junior 
classes. 

in  the  remaining  branches  of  grammar  and  geography,  in  which  exact 
per-centages  of  proficiency  were  made  out  precisely  as  in  ordinary 
National  schools,  the  results  failed  to  realize  satisfactorily  our  not  un- 
reasonable expectations,  and  this  especially  in  the  senior  classes.  The 
unmistakable  deficiency  in  them  is  partly  attributable  to  the  recency  of 
the  vacation,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  no  inconsiderable  number  of  big 
lads  come  to  this  sdhool  with  scarcely  any  previous  acquaintance  with 
these  branches,  and  thus  they  in  no  slight  degree  pull  down  the  credit 
of  the  department,  on  such  a severe  ordeal  as  the  searching  examina- 
tion just  brought  to  a close. 

As  to  the  extra  branches,  when  we  take  into  account  that  only  19  out 
of  the  90  boys  examined  were  14  years  old  and  upwards,  the  results  may 
be  considered  pretty  good.  In  some  cases  considerable  proficiency  was 
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manifested  in  all  of  them,  but  the  attention  given  to  them  by  many  Appendix b. 
usually  returned  as  learning  them  (but  excluded  by  us  in  the  table),  is  Reports 
very  inconsiderable.  uiKm . 

The  greater  per-contage  of  improvement  noticed  as  found  in  the  literary  ^TMin0r 
branches  of  the  female  school  as  compared  with  the  boys’,  is  distributed  Model 
pretty  evenly  among  the  several  subjects.  The  least  satisfactory  answer-  Schools, 
ing  was  got  from  the  junior  girls  in  arithmetic.  The  seniors,  however, 
were  extremely  good  in  this  all-important  branch  of  female  education ; 
but  they  failed  in  their  turn  (not  badly,  however,)  in  the  more  advanced 
geography  for  their  classes,  while  the  juniors  again  on  their  part  ac- 
quitted themselves  very  creditably  in  their  course. 

As  to  needlework,  we  may  observe  that  there  is  no  special  teacher 
attached  to  this  establishment  to  take  charge  of  the  varied  industry  that 
comes  under  this  head  ; the  results  accordingly  cannot  be  described  as 
really  good ; still  a fair  amount  of  time  and  pains  is  bestowed  on  this 
essential  branch.  Each  girl,  too,  wrought  specimens  in  our  presence, 
and  the  marks  obtained  for  them  decided  in  several  cases  between  other- 
wise equal  claims  to  the  class  premiums  awarded. 

A brief  reference  in  conclusion  to  the  public  day. 

The  proceedings  were  conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  amount 
of  public  interest  taken  in  them  continues  even  to  increase.  The  at- 
tendance of  parents,  guardians,  and  other  immediate  friends  of  the 
pupils  was  considerable,  while  of  the  more  general  class,  styled  in  the 
card  of  invitation  “ the  friends  of  education,”  the  attendance  was  so 
large  that  even  standing  accommodation  (if  very  restricted  floor  space 
during  an  examination  of  nearly  five  hours,  can  be  called  accommodation ), 
was  utterly  unavailable  for  a very  considerable  number. 

We  are,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 

James  Patterson,  Head  Inspector. 

R.  Potterton,  District  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  etc. 


No.  13. — Annual  Report  for  the  year  1869,  upon  the  Parsons- 
town  Minor  Model  School,  by  James  Patterson,  Esq.,  Plead 
Inspector. 

J anuary,  1 87 0. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  state,  in  this  my 
sixth  annual  report  on  the  Parsonstown  Minor  Model  School,  that,  during 
the  year  1869,  it  was  conducted  with  a degree  of  efficiency  highly  credit- 
able to  all  the  teachers  engaged  in  it.  This  school  has  always  been  re- 
markable for  producing  good  results.  Like  other  institutions  of  the 
kind,  it  has  met  with  opposition  ; but  it  has  the  advantage  of  very  in- 
fluential local  support  in  the  countenance  afforded  to  it  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Posse,  and  the  opposition  it  has  encountered,  though  oc- 
casionally very  strong,  has  been  less  persistent  than  that  met  with  else- 
where. 

I.  The  Buildings.— The  school  buildings  having  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved in  the  previous  year  did  not  require,  or  undergo  any  alterations  in 
1869.  They  are  now  in  a good  state  of  repair,  and,  with  the  grounds 
about  them,  kept  in  good  order. 

II.  Staff  of  teachers.— At  the  end  of  1869  the  staff  of  teachers  con- 
sisted of  the  following  persons : — 
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In  Male  School,  . Principal,  Mr.  J.  M‘ Garry,  Roman  Catholic. 

A ssistant,  Mr.  W.  M'Manus,  Established.  Church. 

„ Female  ,,  . Principal,  Miss  E.  Butler.  Established  Church. 

Assistant,  Miss  M.  H.  O’Brien,  Roman  Catholic. 

,,  Infant  ,,  . Principal,  Miss  M.  A.  Hartigan,  Roman  Catholic. 

Assistant,  Miss  A.  G.  Porter,  Presbyterian. 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music,  Mr.  J.  M.  Crament,  Established  Church. 

Miss  Clark,  who,  as  assistant  in  tlie  female  scliool,  liad  given  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  was  transferred  in  June,  to  the  corresponding  situa- 
tion in  the  Cork  District  Model  School  in  place  of  Miss  M.  H.  O’Brien, 
who,  for  domestic  reasons,  was  anxious  to  resume  the  post  at  Parsons- 
town  in  which  Miss  Clark  had  succeeded  her  the  previous  year.  Mr.  J. 
C.  Culwick  having  removed  to  Bray,  was  succeeded  in  October  by  Mr. 
Crament  as  teacher  of  vocal  music.  The  cordial  harmony  with  which  all 
the  teachers  unite  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  school  is,  doubtless, 
a main  cause  of  its  success. 

III.  Pupil  Teachers  and  Monitors. — The  numbers  of  pupil  teachers 
allotted  to  this  model  school  are  four  males  and  two  females  ; and  of  moni- 
tors one  male  and  four  females.  None  of  these  board  in  the  establish- 
ment, but  they  attend  during  school  hours  for  practice  in  teaching,  and 
an  additional  period  daily  to  receive  instruction  from  the  several  teachers. 
The  answering  of  these  young  persons  at  their  examination  with  the 
teachers  of  the  District,  proved  that  their  studies  had  been  skilfully  di- 
rected and  diligently  pursued  during  the  year.  Three  of  the  male  pupil 
teachers,  and  one  female  completed  their  course  here  in  1869.  Of  the 
former,  one  obtained  an  appointment  in  a merchant’s  office,  which  he 
preferred  to  a situation  as  schoolmaster,  and  two  were  recommended  for 
a further  course  in  the  central  training  establishment,  Dublin  ) the  girl 
while  waiting  for  appointment  to  a desirable  school,  took  charge  of  a shop. 
One  of  the  monitresses  likewise  completed  her  term  here,  and  was  recom- 
mended for  a further  course  of  training  in  Dublin.  The  conduct  of  all, 
during  the  entire  period  they  spent  at  the  model  school  was  unexception- 
able. 

TV.  Number  of  Pupils. — In  1868  the  attendance  fell  off  considerably 
owing  to  an  epidemic  disease,  and  to  the  opposition  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  clergy,  under  whose  auspices  a rival  school  for  boys  was  opened, 
a convent  school  for  girls  being  already  in  operation.  There  was  an  im- 
provement in  the  attendance  in  1869,  but  only  slight,  as  the  opposition 
continued  unabated.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  on  rolls 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  last  three  years  : — 

1867.  18G8.  1869. 


Average  Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

No. 

No. 

on  Bolls.  Attendance. 

on  Bolls. 

Attendance. 

on  Bolls. 

Attendance. 

In  Male  School, 

84  66 

67 

48 

66 

50 

66  46 

48 

39 

52 

43 

„ Infant  „ 

36  29 

40 

33 

41 

34 

— 

Total,  . 

. 176  141 

155 

120 

159 

127 

~V.  Religious  Denominations  of  Pupils. — The  slight  increase  to  the 
number  of  pupils  that  took  place  in  1869,  consisting  of  Homan  Catholics, 
the  number  of  children  of  that  communion  bore  a greater  proportion  to 
the  entire  number  on  rolls  at  the  end  of  1869,  than  at  the  end  of  1868. 


Thus 


Numbers  of  Childrou. 

Of  the  Established  Church,  . 
Roman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians, 

Protestant  Dissenters,  . 

Total, 


On  31st  December,  1868. 
On  Bolls.  Per  Cent. 

90  60- 

44  29-3' 

8 5-3' 

8 5-3' 

150 


On  31st  December,  1869. 


On  Bolls.  Per  Cent. 
92  58-6 

50  31-8 

8 5-1 

7 4-5 

157 
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At  the  end  of  1867,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the  rolls  was  ^.ppendtxB, 
65,  or  nearly  39  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Reports 

VI.  The  School-fees  paid  by  the  same  pupils,  were  at  the  following  upon 

District 

rates  : and  Minor 

On  31st  December,  1868.  On  31st  December,  1869.  Schools 


At  os.  a quarter, 
‘2s.  6d.  „ 

„ Is.  \d.  „ 


Pupils  on  Rolls.  Per  Cent. 

108  72 

39  26 

3 2 


Pupils  on  Rolls.  Por  Cent. 
110  70 

44  28 

3 2 


Parsons- 

town. 


150 


157 


VII.  Classification  and  Proficiency  of  the  Pupils. — The  annual  public  ex- 
amination of  this  school  and  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  several 
classes,  on  which  the  District  Inspector  (Dr.  Brown)  and  I have  furnished 
a detailed  report,  were  held  at  the  end  of  November,  and  the  beginning 
of  December,  last  year,  having  been  deferred  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
many  of  the  children  in  spring,  the  season  usually  most  suitable  for  hold- 
ing the  examinations  at  Parsonstown.  The  children  then  examined 
were  classed  thus  : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total 

First  Book, 

. 

- 

25 

25 

Second  „ 

18 

16 

10 

44 

Third  „ 

23 

21 

- 

44 

Fourth  „ 

7 

8 

- 

15 

Fifth  „ 

4 

5 

- 

9 

Total, 

52 

50 

35 

137 

The  results  of  this  examination  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  known  zeal  and  intelligence  of  the  teachers.  They  were  almost  with- 
out exception,  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  pupils,  indeed,  are  so  well  fitted 
in  this  school  for  obtaining  remunerative  employment,  that  the  remark  I 
made  in  last  year’s  report  that  the  pupils  can  be  kept  but  a very  short 
time  in  the  senior  classes,  is  still  more  applicable  now.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  table,  viz.  : — 


VIII.  Ages  of  the  Pupils  examined — 

In  1868. 

In  1869. 

Number  under  seven  years  of  age, 

21 

23 

,,  of  seven,  but  under  twelve,  . 

52 

58 

„ twelve,  „ fifteen,  . 

50 

44 

„ fifteen  years  or  upwards, 

16 

12 

Total, 

. 139 

137 

The  average  ages  in  1868  were  of  hoys  12-9  years,  of  girls  13  years,  of 
infants  6 ‘8  years ; and  in  1869,  of  hoys  12  years,  of  girls  12*7  years,  and 
of  infants  6 ‘3  years. 

IX.  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Pupils. — I have  to  add,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  the  arrangements  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils 
underwent  no  change  in  1869.  The  rector  of  the  parish  attended  regu- 
larly to  instruct  the  Protestant  children,  and  was  assisted  in  this  duty 
by  the  Protestant  teachers,  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  ; while  the  Roman 
Catholic  pupils,  whose  pastors  did  not  visit  the  model  school,  were  cate- 
chised by  the  teachers,  pupil-teachers,  and  monitors  of  their  own  creed. 
During  the  period  for  religious  instruction,  and  then  only,  the  Protestant 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  children  were  taught  apart  from  each  other. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Patterson,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 
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Appendices  to  Thirty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [18G9. 

Appendix  to  Head  Inspector  Patterson’s  Report  upon  the 
Parsonstown  Minor  Model  School,  for  the  year  1869. 

Joint  Report  of  J.  Patterson,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector,  and 
Samuel  Brown,  Esq.,  District  Inspector,  upon  the  examination 
of  the  Parsonstown  Minor  Model  School,  for  the  year 
1869. 

Galway,  1st  January,  1870. 

Gentlemen,— We  beg  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
missioners, our  joint  report  on  the  annual  examination  of  the  Parsonstown 
Minor  Model  School  for  the  year  1869. 

The  public  examination  was  held  on  8th  December,  and  was  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  the  Countess  of  Rosse.  There  was  also  a large  atten- 
dance of  clergy,  gentry,  and  other  friends  of  the  Institution,  who 
manifested  unabated  interest  in  its  welfare.  We  regret  the  absence  of 
the  Earl  of  Rosse,  who  was  from  home ; but  his  Lordship  and  Lady 
Rosse  visited  the  schools  during  the  preliminary  examination  and  con- 
tributed with  their  usual  generosity  to  the  prizes. 

The  usual  order  of  procedure  was  observed  at  the  public  examination, 
which  was  conducted  principally  by  the  teachers,  and  the  ready  and 
accurate  answering  of  the  children  afforded  convincing  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  schools. 

The  preliminary  examination,  which  occupied  several  days,  was  of  a 
most  searching  character,  and  its  results  were  almost  without  exception 
satisfactory.  In  the  boys’  department  there  is  an  improvement  on  last 
year’s  proficiency  of  10  per  cent.,  and  in  both  boys’  and  girls’  schools 
almost  every  child  has  been  promoted  during  the  year.  We  subjoin  a 
brief  statement  of  the  proficiency  of  the  children  in  the  several  branches 
on  which  they  were  examined. 

The  reading  of  the  boys  has  improved  in  distinctness,  but  is  still  wanting- 
in  smoothness  and  expression — the  girls  read  very  well.  In  writing , the 
proficiency  is  quite  satisfactory  in  both  departments — many  of  the  boys, 
especially,  write  a very  good  hand.  The  answering  of  the  boys  on  arith- 
metic was  remarkably  good — of  the  girls  not  so  good,  though  very  fair ; 
a greater  number  might  have  been  acquainted  with  the  more  advanced 
rules.  In  both  schools  the  proficiency  in  grammar  is  satisfactory — the 
answering  of  the  senior  girls  on  this  subject  was  highly  creditable. 

Writing  from  dictation  was  fair  in  both  schools  ; the  few  children  who 
failed  in  this  exercise  were  recently  admitted  to  the  school.  The  only 
subject  in  which  the  results  were  not  as  good  as  might  be  expected,  is 
geography. 

In  this  branch  the  answering  of  both  boys  and  girls  was  but  medium. 
There  is  marked  improvement  in  drawing  since  last  year  ; the  drawings 
of  some  of  the  senior  pupils  have  been  executed  with  a degree  of  accuracy 
and  grace  that  would  do  credit  to  much  older  artists,  and  all  the  pupils 
appear  to  have  made  good  progress.  On  mensuration , geometry  and 
algebra  the  answering  was  quite  satisfactory.  The  number  learning 
physical  science  is  smaller  than  heretofore,  and  the  pupils  were  younger. 
There  were  but  five  present  whose  ages  were  fifteen  or  above,  yet  their 
answering  was  intelligent  and  gave  evidence  ot  careful  teaching. 

The  quantity  of  needleioork  exhibited  was  larger  than  usual,  and  most 
of  it  was  rather  of  a useful  than  ornamental  kind,  but  very  neatly 
executed.  Some  specimens  of  shirtmaking  and  dressmaking  were  much 
admired  by  the  ladies  who  examined  them.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  this  important  part  of  female  education  is  carefully  attended 
to  and  efficiently  taught. 
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In  the  infant  department  the  average  age  is  nearly  a year  less  than  it  AppendixB. 
was  at  the  previous  examination,  and.  as  might  be  expected,  the  proficiency  Reports 
was  rather  lower  ; but  compared  with  the  ages  of  the  children,  the  answer-  upon . 
ing  was  quite  satisfactory  ; their  reading  was  remarkably  good,  and  their  ^‘(jfc^or 
answering  on  geography  and  object  lessons  astonishing.  Model 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  classification  of  the  children  who  Schools, 
were  present  at  the  examination,  and  the  subjects  on  which  they  were  j>HNns. 
examined  : — town. 


Subjects. 

Bo,.. 

Girls. 

In- 

Total. 

Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

fants. 

Total. 

Arithmetic — con. 

- 

- 

25 

25 

Compound  rules,  . 

10 

9 

- 

19 

„ H-,  . 

18 

16 

10 

41 

Proportion,  i 

12 

12 

- 

24 

„ III.,  . 

23 

21 

- 

44 

Above  Proportion, 

22 

13 

- 

35 

IV.,  . 

7 

8 

- 

15 

„ V.,  . 

4 

5 

- 

9 

52 

50 

35 

13/ 

Totals, 

52 

50 

35 

137 

Mental, 

23 

13 

- 

36 

Grammar : 

Parts  of  speech, 

30 

25 

16 

71 

Parsing, 

22 

25 

- 

47 

Writing: 

22 

13 

- 

35 

On  slates, 

- 

- 

25 

25 

Composition, 

11 

13 

- 

24 

„ paper, 

52 

50 

10 

112 

From  dictation,  . 

44 

50 

10 

104 

Geography : 

18 

_ 

35 

53 

Extra  branches : 

Europe  and  Ireland, 

34 

50 

- 

84 

Needlework, 

- 

50 

- 

-• 

Physical  and  Mathe- 

Vocal  Music, 

34 

46 

35 

115 

11 

13 

- 

24 

Drawing, 

52 

50 

35 

137 

Mensuration, 

11 

- 

- 

- 

Geometry  and  Al- 

Arithmetic : 

gebra, 

11 

- 

- 

- 

Tables  only. 

- 

- 

25 

25 

Book-keeping, 

11 

- 

- 

- 

Simple  rules, 

8 

16 

10 

34 

Physical  Science, . 

11 

“ 

" 

** 

The  examination  concluded  with  the  distribution  of  prizes  and  the 
singing  of  the  National  Anthem. 

We  are,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servants, 

James  Patterson,  Head  Inspector. 
Samuel  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  <&c. 


No.  14. — Annual  Report  upon  tlie  Clonmel  District  Model  tbrmei. 

School  for  the  year  1869,  by  Timothy  Sheahan,  Esq.,  a.m., 

t.c.d.,  Head  Inspector. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Commissioners  my  report  upon  the  Clonmel  District  Model  School 
for  the  year  1869. 

House  and  Grounds. — The  house  is  in  good  repair  and  receives  the 
usual  amount  of  attention.  The . yards  and  grounds  are  very  fairly 
kept. 
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AppendixB. 

Reports 

upon 

District 

and  Minor 

Model 

Schools 

Clonmel. 


Attendance. — The  following  Table  gives  the  literary  classification  of 
the  pupils  on  the  rolls  at  the  end  of  the  year  : — 


Subjects. 

Bo,,. 

Girls. 

In- 

Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

fanta. 

Lesson  Books : 

Arithmetic— continued  : 

Book  I., 

1 

- 

16 

Proportion,  . 

16 

9 

- 

„ II.,  . 

14 

12 

18 

Practice,  Interest,  &c.,  . 

34 

13 

- 

„ III.,  . 

26 

16 

- 

Mental,  . . 

75 

50 

34 

„ iv,  . 

14 

9 

- 

„ V.,  . 

20 

13 

- 

Writing : 

75 

50 

34 

,,  Paper, 

75 

50 

25 

74 

Branches  for  Females : 

Parts  of  Speech  only , 

41 

20 

25 

Sewing, 

- 

30 

- 

Parsing  and  Syntax, 

34 

30 

- 

Knitting, 

- 

3 

- 

Derivations, 

34 

38 

- 

Netting, 

- 

- 

Composition, 

34 

38 

Embroidery, 

“ 

“ 

Extra  Branches : 

Lessons  on  Maps  only,  . 

15 

- 

34 

British  Poets, 

34 

22 

- 

From  Text-Books : 

Mensuration, 

30 

- 

- 

Local, 

60 

50 

- 

Geometry, 

30 

- 

- 

Mathematical  and  Phy- 

Algebra, 

30 

- 

- 

34 

22 

Book-keeping, 

- 

- 

Music,  .... 

75 

50 

34 

Arithmetic : 

Drawing, 

75 

50 

- 

Tables  only,  . 

1 

- 

9 

Physical  and  applied 

Simple  Rules, 

14 

12 

25 

science, 

34 

- 

- 

Compound  Rules,  . 

10 

16 

Modern  Languages, 

1 

2 

“ 

The  following  table  gives  the  religious  denominations  of  the  pupils  on 
the  rolls  at  the  end  of  the  years  1868  and  1869  : — 


Established  Church,  . 
Roman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians, 

Others,  . 

Total, 


18G9. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

32 

26 

16 

74 

36 

12 

7 

55 

6 

9 

8 

23 

1 

3 

3 

7 

75 

50 

34 

159 

18G8. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants.  Total. 

44 

27 

16 

87 

9 

12 

5 

26 

8 

14 

8 

30 

5 

5 

1 

11 

66 

58 

30 

154 

Hates  of  Payment. — Number  remaining  on  the  rolls  in  December, 
1869  : — 


At  5s.  per  quarter, 

At  2s.  6d.  per  quarter, 

At  Is.  or  Is.  1 d.  per  quarter, 

Total  on  the  Rolls, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total 

21 

22 

10 

53 

22 

19 

13 

54 

32 

9 

11 

52 

75 

50 

34 

159 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  distinct  pupils  on  the  rolls 
during  the  year,  classed  according  to  the  religious  denominations : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total 

Established  Church, 

63 

42 

25 

130 

Roman  Catholics, 

78 

29 

18 

125 

Presbyterians, 

8 

17 

6 

31 

Others, 

. 5 

5 

4 

14 

Totals, 

. 154 

93 

53 

300 
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The  following  table  gives  the  average  numbers  on  rolls  and  in  daily  J-pptndixB. 
attendance  during  the  year,  with  the  amount  of  school  fees  received  in  Reports 
the  three  departments  : — 


Boys.  Girls. 

Average  on  rolls,  . . 75'2  54'8 

Average  in  daily  attendance,  57 ‘6  40-3 

Fees  received,  . . £37  15s.  3d.  £32  19s.  2 d. 


Infants. 

33-4 

24- 

£13  18s.  6 d. 


upon 
District 

Total.  and  Minor 

163-4  Model 

121 '9  ocnools. 

£84  12s.  lid.  . 

Clonmel. 


The  promotions  from  class  to  class  within  the  year 

were  as 

follow : — 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

From  1st  to  2nd  class, 

. 

- 

34 

34 

From  2nd  to  3rd  class, 

23 

8 

- 

31 

From  3rd  to  4th  class, 

. . 15 

16 

- 

31 

From  4th  to  5th  class, 

10 

6 

16 

Total,  . « 

48 

.30 

34 

112 

The  annual  examination  was  held  during  the  week  before  Christmas 
vacation.  It  was  conducted  by  Mr.  O’Hara,  District  Inspector,  and  my- 
self. The  classes  were  closely  examined  on  the  different  subjects  to  as- 
certain their  proficiency,  and  the  progress  made  by  them  during  the 
year.  I regret  to  say  that  we  did  not  find  the  boys’  school  in  a satisfac- 
tory state.  The  answering  afforded  no  evidence  of  that  exact  tuition 
which  should  be  expected  in  a Model  school,  and  which  is  found  in  every 
well-conducted  ordinary  National  school. 

The  Head  Master  had  been  indisposed  for  some  time  before  the  exami- 
nation, and  the  Assistant,  of  whom  I can  say  nothing  that  is  not  favour- 
able, had  been  appointed  only  in  September.  W e had  to  notice  that  the 
classification  was  too  high,  which  caused  most  of  the  pupils  to  appear  to 
a disadvantage. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  principal  and  assistant 
teachers,  pupil- teachers,  and  paid  monitors  in  the  establishment  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  with  their  religious  denominations  and  dates  of  appointment. 


Names  of  Teachers,  Assistants, 
Pupil  Teachers,  and 
Paid  Monitors. 

Position  in 
tho 

School. 

Ago. 

Religion. 

Dato  of  Ap- 
pointmont  to 
this  School. 

7/49 

T.  Smyth,  .... 

Principal, 

56 

Roman  Catholic,  . 

Assistant, 

25 

Established  Church, 

9/69 

Pupil  Teacher, 

21 

Roman  Catholic,  . 

14/9/67 

do. 

17.} 

Established  Church, 

1/2/69 

do. 

17 

Roman  Catholic,  . 

2/2/69 

E.  ByroD,  .... 

do. 

18 

do. 

17/7/69 

Girls’  School. 

17/5/65 

J.  Prendergast,  . 

Principal, 

27  h 

Roman  Catholic,  . 

J.  E.  Orr,  .... 

Assistant, 

27 1 

Presbyterian, 

20 

Established  Church. 

1/1/67 

M.  Smyth,  .... 

do. 

15i 

Roman  Catholic,  . 

1/9/67 

16 

Presbyterian, 
Roman  Catholic,  . 

1/8/68 

M.  Ryan,  .... 

do. 

23/6/69 

Infants’  School. 

1/7/66 

25.1 

Established  Church. 

M.  O’Loughlin,  . 

Moni  tress, 

16} 

Roman  Catholic,  . 

19/7/69 

Letitia  Minchin,  . 

19 

Established  Church, 

1/9/69 

Sidney  Coulter,  . 

do. 

16 

do. 

6/9/69 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Timothy  Sheahan,  Head  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries,  <fcc.,  &c. 
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App&uiixB.  Appendix  to  Head  Inspector  Sheahan’s  Report  upon  the  Clon- 
Reports  mel  District  Model  School  for  the  year  1869. 

Joint  Report  of  T.  Sheahan,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector,  and  T. 
and  Minor  O’Hara,  Esq.,  District  Inspector,  upon  the  Examination  of  the 
Scht'k.  Clonmel  Model  School,  for  the  year  1869. 

Clonmel  Gentlemen, — We  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  annual 

examination  of  the  pupils  attending  the  Clonmel  District  Model  School, 
during  the  year  1869. 

The  examination  was  completed,  and  money  premiums  to  the  amount 
of  £10  distributed  to  the  more  deserving  pupils,  on  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber. As  neither  the  weather  nor  the  season  was  suitable  for  a public 
examination  the  public  were  not,  as  on  previous  occasions,  invited  to 
attend. 

Infant  School. — The  number  of  children  who  presented  themselves 
for  examination  was  24  • their  proficiency  was  very  satisfactory.  The 
average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  was  24,  and  the  number  of  promo- 
tions during  the  same  period  was  34.  The  progress  in  this  department 
is  very  creditable. 

Female  School. — The  average  number  on  the  rolls  of  this  school  dur- 
ing the  year  was  55 ; the  average  daily  attendance  was  40-3  ; and  the 
number  who  presented  themselves  for  examination  was  42.  They  were 
minutely  examined  on  all  the  subjects  prescribed  for  their  respective 
classes.  Their  answering  was,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory,  and  in 
several  instances  it  was  particularly  good  ; while  in  no  instance  was 
there  any  failure  that  could  be  attributed  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  Some  of  the  specimens  of  needlework — both  plain  and  fancy 
- — executed  by  the  pupils,  were  of  very  great  merit. 

The  number  of  promotions  from  class  to  class  during  the  year  was  44. 

Male  School. — The  average  number  on  the  rolls  of  this  school  during 
the  year  was  75*2  ; the  average  daily  attendance  was  57-6  ; and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  at  the  general  examination  was  51.  Every  one  of  these 
was  minutely  examined.  The  results  were  very  fair  in  reading,  penman- 
ship, and  wi'iting  from  dictation ; but  the  proficiency  of  the  third  and 
fourth  classes  in  arithmetic  and  grammar  was  unsatisfactory,  and  all 
were  deficient  in  geography.  The  fifth  class  pupils,  and  those  in  the 
senior  division  of  the  fourth  class,  were  examined  on  (in  addition  to  the 
forementioned  subjects),  geometry,  mensuration,  algebra,  and  physical 
science,  according  to  a syllabus  prepared  by  the  Head  Master.  The  re- 
sults of  this  part  of  the  examination  were,  on  the  whole,  rather  disappoint- 
ing. It  was  evident  that  too  much  had  been  attempted,  and  that  the 
pupils  had  not  been  able  to  keep  up  the  pace  at  which  their  instructors 
were  advancing.  This  was  more  particularly  remarkable  in  physical 
science.  Of  twenty  pupils  examined  on  this  group  of  subjects,  there 
were  only  four  or  five  who  could  be  credited  with  even  a very  limited 
acquaintance  with  the  matter  on  which  they  had  been  regularly  receiving 
instruction  during  the  previous  twelve  months. 

The  number  of  promotions  in  this  school  during  the  year  was  7 6 — a 
larger  number,  relatively  to  the  attendance,  than  in  either  of  the  other 
schools  ; but  the  answering  showed  that  many  of  these  promotions  were 
made  without  sufficient  justification. 

"We  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servants, 
Timothy  Sheahan,  Head  Inspector. 
Thomas  O’Hara,  District  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  <fcc. 
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jsr0  — Annual  Report  upon  the  Waterford  District  Model 

School  for  the  year  1869,  by  Timothy  Sheahan,  Esq.,  A.M., 
t.c.d.,  Head  Inspector. 

24th  January,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners,  my  report  upon  the  Waterford  District  Model  School 
for  the  year  1869. 

House  and  Premises. — The  house  is  in  a satisfactory  state  in  regard 
to  repair  and  cleanliness.  The  grounds  receive  every  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  nothing  is  left  undone  to  keep  up  and  improve  their  delightful 
appearance.  It  may  be  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Works  to  the  walks,  which  appear  to  require  gravelling. 

Attendance. — In  the  attendance  for  this  year  there  was  only  a slight 
improvement.  The  Roman  Catholic  children  are  still  kept  away,  in 
compliance  with  the  directions  of  their  clergy ; and  the  Established  Church 
clergy  are  actively  concerned  to  have  the  poorer  children  of  their  per- 
suasion attend  the  schools  which  they  have  provided  for  them. 

The  following  table  gives  the  literary  classification  of  the  pupils  on 
the  rolls  in  each  of  the  three  schools  at  the  end  of  the  year  : — 


Appendix  B. 

Reports 
upon  Dis- 
trict and 
Minor 
Model 
Schools. 

Waterford. 


Subjects. 

Boys.! 

Girls. 

fants. 

Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

Writing : 

- 

- 

59 

On  Slates  only, 

- 

- 

59 

„ 11.,  . 

51 

31 

18 

,,  Paper, 

From  Dictation,  . 

112 

88 

18 

„ III.,  . 

33 

32 

- 

112 

88 

18 

„ IV.,  . 

15 

11 

- 

„ V.,  . . . 

J3 

14 

- 

Totals, 

112 

88 

77 

Branches  for  Females  : 
Sewing, 

. 

88 

Grammar : 

Parts  of  Speech  only,  . 

Knitting, 

- 

13 

- 

51 

(il 

77 

Netting, 

12 

Parsing  and  Syntax, 

30 

- 

25 

Derivations,  . 

2d 

- 

16 

Composition, 

30 

Tatting, 

- 

- 

Geography : 

77 

Lessons  on  Maps  only,  . 

51 

Extra  Branches  : 

Local, 

33 

32 

- 

British  Poets, 

61 

39 

- 

Mathematical  and  Phy- 

Mensuration, 

28 

- 

- 

sical, 

28 

25 

- 

Geometrv,  . 

28 

- 

- 

Algebra, 

28 

- 

- 

Arithmetic : 

Book-keeping, 

28 

- 

- 

Tables  otih/,  . 

- 

_ 

59 

Trigonometry, 

13 

- 

- 

Simple  Rules, 

24 

31 

18 

Reasoning,  . 

13 

- 

- 

Compound  do. , 

27 

18 

- 

Music,  .... 

112 

88 

77 

Proportion,  . 

33 

. 14 

- 

Drawing, 

112 

88 

— 

Practice,  Interest,  &c.,  . 

28 

! 2o 

- 

Physical  and  Applied 

Mental, 

112 

88 

77 

Science, 

28 

The  following  table  gives  the  classification  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls 
at  the  end  of  the  years  1868  and  1869  according  to  the  religious  de- 


nominations  : — 

1868. 

1869. 

Boys. 

Girls.  Ii 

■fants. 

Total. 

Bovs. 

Girls.  Infants. 

Total. 

Established  Church, 

. 50 

31 

35 

116 

63 

33  28 

124 

Roman  Catholics, 

. 18 

33 

23 

74 

25 

37  33 

95 

Presbyterians, 

. 5 

8 

11 

24 

6 

5 7 

18 

Others,  .... 

. 19 

12 

7 

38 

18 

13  9 

40 

Totals, 

. 92 

84 

76 

252 

112 

87  78 

277 
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AppendixB.  Rates  of  Payment. — Number  remaining  on  the  rolls: — 


Reports 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

upon  Dis- 

At 5s.  per  quarter, 

62 

25 

7 

94 

trict  and 

„ 2s.  6d. 

41 

39 

29 

-109 

Minor 

„ Is.  or  Is.  \d. 

. . . . 9 

24 

41 

74 

Model 

— 

— 

— 

Schools. 

Total  on  the  rolls, 

. 112 

88 

77 

277 

In  the  boys’  school  the  total  number  of  distinct  pupils  on  the  rolls 
during  the  year  was  148,  in  the  girls’  148,  and  in  the  infants’  132. 
Religious  denominations  of  these  pupils  on  the  rolls  during  the  year: — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Established  Church,  . 

80 

50 

52 

182 

Roman  Catholics,  . 

36 

68 

53 

157 

Presbyterians,  . 

11 

11 

14 

36 

Others,  .... 

21 

19 

13 

53 

Total, 

. 148 

148 

132 

428 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  numbers  on  the  rolls,  and  in 
daily  attendance ; also  the  amounts  of  school- fees  and  of  school  requi- 
sites sold  to  the  pupils  in  each  department  for  this  year  : — 


Boys. 

Girls.  Infants. 

Total. 

Average  number  on  rolls, 

102- 

87  T 75-8 

264-9 

Average  daily  attendance,  . 

80  2 

62-4  57-3 

199-9 

Per-centage, 

78-6 

71-6  76-3 

75- 

School-fees  received,  . 

£75  15s. 

3 d. 

£43  18s.  lOd.  £30  6s.  5d. 

£160  0s.  6d. 

Requisites  sold,  . 

£15  16s. 

11  d. 

£8  14s.  8 Id.  £2  5s.  3 )2d. 

£26  16s.  lid. 

The  promotions  from 

a lower  to 

a higher  class  during  the  year  were 

as  follow  : — 

' Boys.  Girls.  Infants. 

Total. 

F rom  1 st  to  2nd  class, 

- - 18 

18 

From  2nd  to  3rd  class, 

13  11 

24 

From  3rd  to  4th  class, 

15  10 

25 

From  4th  to  5th  class, 

9 12 

21 

Total,  . 

37  33  18 

88 

In  the  course  of  the  year  thirteen  boys  and  seventeen  girls  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  infant  to  the  adult  schools. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  pupils  was  held  by  the  district  inspec- 
tor and  myself  immediately  before  Christmas  vacation.  It  occupied  us 
an  entire  week,  and  was  wound  up  on  the  20th  December  by  the  usual 
distribution  of  premiums  to  the  amount  of  <£10. 

I am  happy  to  say  that  this  school  continues  to  hold  a very  high 
character  with  the  public,  and  that  the  opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  entirely  on  principle.  I am  aware  that  many 
who  are  now  actively  opposed  would  be  glad  if  its  advantages  could  be 
secured  for  the  children  of  the  humbler  Roman  Catholics  in  and  about 
Waterford. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  and  dates  of  appointment  of  the 
principal  and  assistant  teachers,  pupil  teachers,  and  paid  monitors  in  the 
establishment  at  the  end  of  the  year  : — 


[Table. 
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Table. 


AppendixB. 


Names  of  Teachers,  Assistants, 
Pupil-Teachers,  and 
Paid  Monitors. 

Position  in 
the 

School. 

Age. 

Religion. 

Date  of  Ap- 
pointment to 
this  School. 

Boys’  School. 
James  Dowling,  . 
Samuel  G.  Crawford,  . 
James  Washington,  . 
Samuel  M’Cloy,  . 
Thomas  Dowling, 
Arthur  Walker,  . 

Wm.  H.  Quinn,  . 
William  Crowe,  . 
Thomas  Moore,  . 

Principal, 

Assistant-, 

Music  Master,  . 
Drawing  Master, 
Pupil-teacher,  . 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

53 

23 

39 

37 

16 

18 

16 

19 

17 

Roman  Catholic, 
Presbyterian,  . 
Roman  Catholic, 
Presbyterian,  . 
Roman  Catholic, 
Established  Church,  . 
do. 

Roman  Catholic, 
Established  Church,  . 

9/55 

4/67 

9/61 

3/56 

9/68 

10/68 

2/69 

2/69 

5/69 

Girls’  School. 
Anne  Palmer, 

Eliza  M.  Dowling, 

Mary  A.  Hill, 

Jane  Locke,  . . 

Mary  Downey,  . 

Eliza  Supple, 

Margaret  Goodchild, 

Principal, 

Assistant, 

Paid  Monitress,  . 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

25 

49 

16 

17 

18 
16 
17 

Established  Church, . 
Roman  Catholic, 
do. 

Presbyterian,  . 
Wesleyan, 

Roman  Catholic, 
Established  Church, . 

1/65 

3/61 

9/66 

1/67 

2/67 

3/68 

9/69 

Inkants’  School. 
Eliza  Perkins, 

Emma  Flanagan, . 

Sarah  Caldbeck,  . 
Bridget  Pittman, . 

Principal, 

Paid  Monitress, . 
do. 
do. 

28 

18 

18 

16 

Roman  Catholic, 
Established  Church,, 
do. 

Roman  Catholic, 

2/65 

2/66 

1/67 

2/69 

Reports 

upon 

District 

and  Minor 

Model 

Schools. 

Waterford. 


I have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Timothy  Siieahan,  Head  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


Appendix  to  Head  Inspector  Sheahan’s  Report  upon  the 
Waterford  Model  School  for  the  year  1869. 

Joint  Report  of  T.  Sheahan,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector,  and  J.  C. 
Lane,  Esq.,  District  Inspector,  upon  the  Examination  of  the 
Waterford  Model  School  for  the  year  1869. 

29th  January,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  the  honour  to  submit  our  joint  report  upon 
the  annual  examination  of  the  above  school,  which  was  commenced  on 
the  10th  and  closed  on  the  17th  December,  1869. 

The  classes  in  the  three  departments  were  carefully  and  thoroughly 
examined,  and  the  answering  of  all  was  duly  tabulated,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  pupils  in  the  infant  school,  and  the  junior  classes  in  the 
adult  schools. 

The  children  present  were  classed  as  follows  : — 


[Table. 
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AppendixB.  TABLE. 


Reports 

In- 

fants. 

upon  Dis- 
trict and 

Subjects. 

Bojs. 

Girls. 

fonts 

Subjects. 

Bo„. 

Girls. 

Minor 

Model 

Lesson  Books : 

Arithmetic — continued : 

Schools. 

Book  I., 

„ II.,  . 
Book  i r I.,  . 

- 

- 

36 

Proportion,  . 

30 

14 

_ 

— 

24 

Practice,  Interest,  &c., 

24 

16 

_ 

Waterford. 

30 

24 

_ 

Mental, 

99 

64 

„ IV.,  . 

13 

9 

- 

„ V. 

11 

7 

- 

Writing : 

On  Slates  only, 

36 

Totals,  . 

99 

64 

51 

„ Paper, 

From  Dictation,  . 

99 

99 

64 

64 

15 

Grammar : 

Barts  ot  Speech  only. 

45 

24 

51 

Branches  for  females  : 

i’arsing  and  Syntax, 

54 

40 

- 

Sewing, 

- 

64 

- 

Derivations, 

24 

25 

- 

Cutting-out,  . 

— 

- 

- 

Composition, 

24 

25 

- 

Extra  Branches  : 

Geography : 

British  Poets, 

54 

25 

_ 

Lessons  on  Maps  only,  . 

45 

24 

51 

Mensuration, 

24 

~ 

_ 

From  Text-books: 

Geometry, 

24 

- 

_ 

Local, 

30 

24 

Algebra, 

24 

- 

- 

Mathematical  and  Phy 

Book-keeping, 

24 

- 

- 

sical. 

24 

16 

- 

Trigonometry, 

11 

- 

- 

Reasoning,  . 

11 

- 

- 

Arithmetic : 

Music,  .... 

99 

- 

51 

Tables  only, 

_ 

_ 

36 

Drawing, 

99 

_ 

_ 

Simple  Rules, 

24 

24 

15 

Phvsical  and  applied 

Compound  Rules, . 

21 

10 

science, 

24 

“ 

“ 

Infant  School. — We  found  the  pupils  in  this  school  prepared  with 
much  care,  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  system  prescribed 
for  the  management  of  infant  schools.  Even  the  very  youngest  were  re- 
conciled to  the  discipline  and  exercises,  and  the  seniors  exhibited  a very 
satisfactory  proficiency  in  the  different  branches. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  proficiency  in  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
schools,  as  ascertained  by  examination  and  reference  to  school  pro- 
gramme. The  answering  of  the  second  class  is  denoted  by  the  words, 
“Good,”  “Pair,”  “Poor,”  and  numbers  are  used  to  express  the  profi- 
ciency or  pcr-ccntage  answering  in  the  different  subjects  : — 

Boys’  School. 


Class. 


'2nd  Junior. 

2nd  Senior. 

3rd  Junior. 

3rd  Senior. 

4 th 

5th 

Reading, 

. Fair. 

Good. 

67 

72 

78 

75 

Grammar,  . 

Poor. 

Fair. 

33 

49 

50 

49 

Geography, . 

Poor. 

Fair. 

211 

58 

32 

58 

Arithmetic, . 

. Poor. 

Very  fair. 

30 

40 

30 

40 

Penmanship, 

. Good. 

Good. 

73 

75 

75 

90 

Dictation,  . 

. Poor. 

Very  poor. 

- 

80 

69 

80 

Book-keeping, 

. - 

- 

- 

— 

26 

16 

Mensuration, 

. 

- 

- 

- 

14 

30 

Algebra, 

• 

- 

- 

~ 

22 

Girls’  School. 

Class. 

2nd  Junior. 

2nd  Senior. 

3rd  J union 

3rd  Senior. 

4 th 

5th 

Reading, 

. Poor. 

Fair. 

82 

74 

80 

85 

Grammar,  . 

. Fair. 

Very  fair. 

30 

47 

36 

49 

Geography,  . 

. Poor. 

Very  fair. 

50 

52 

45 

50 

Arithmetic, . 

. Fair. 

Poor. 

43 

32 

30 

60 

Penmanship, 

. Good. 

Good. 

75 

90 

80 

80 

Dictation,  . 

. Poor. 

Very  fair. 

65 

90 

71 

85 
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It  is  evident  from  these  tables  that  the  proficiency  in  reading,  penman-  AppendteB. 
ship,  and  dictation  in  both  schools  was  very  satisfactory,  whilst  in  the  Rej)orts 
other  subjects  it  was  below  average.  In  ordinary  National  schools,  upon 
under  teachers  classed  III1.,  we  expect,  and  generally  find,  a higher  profi-  ^tl^citnor 
ciency  in  these  latter  subjects,  though  the  teaching  power  is  limited  and  Model 
the  attendance  by  no  means  so  regular  as  we  have  it  here.  It  is  due,  Schools, 
however,  to  the  teachers  to  state  that,  in  these  schools  a large  portion  of  j yutcrfoul 
the  school  time  is  given  to  extra  branches,  singing  and  drawing,  and 
that  the  pupils’  progress  must  be  thereby  considerably  retarded. 

During  our  examination  of  the  boys’  school,  we  noticed  that  the  pupil 
teachers  had  been  left  almost  entirely  to  themselves,  and  that  their 
teaching  had  not  been  duly  superintended  or  supplemented.  These, 
with  a single  exception,  have  neither  intelligence  nor  skill  for  the  duties 
imposed  on  them,  and  the  results  of  their  teaching  could  not  be  different 
from  what  we  found  them.  But  it  was  not  on  the  part  of  these  alone 
we  found  evidence  of  unsuccessful  teaching.  The  assistant  master  had 
charge  of  the  fifth  class  in  grammar,  and  in  this  subject  the  answering 
of  most  of  the  pupils  was  very  unsatisfactory. 

There  was  another  circumstance  that  caused  the  answering  of  these 
classes  to  be  lower  than  in  fair  ordinary  National  schools.  The  pupils 
were  too  highly  classed.  The  classification  of  the  pupils  generally  was 
at  least  one  class  higher  than  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  most  success- 
ful National  schools. 

There  is  another  matter  which  must  have,  to  a certain  extent, 
interfered  with  the  working  of  this  school — the  disregard  to  order  and 
discipline  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  the  slight  influence  which  the 
assistant  or  pupil  teachers  could  exercise  in  restraining  them. 

We  took  care  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  head  master  the 
different  points  we  had  to  animadvert  on,  and  we  hope  he  will  pay  due 
attention  to  the  suggestions  left  for  their  correction. 

In  the  girls’  school,  as  in  the  boys’,  we  had  reason  to  complain  that  the 
junior  classes  had  not  received  the  required  attention  from  the  head  and 
assistant  teachers.  We  called  their  particular  attention  to  the  matter, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  our  instructions  in  reference  to 
it  will  be  fully  carried  out.  We  were  very  much  pleased  with  the 
attention  paid  to  the  work  department,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils 
in  the  branches  for  females. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 

Timothy  Sheahan,  Head  Inspector. 

John  C.  Lane,  District  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &e. 


No.  16. — Annual  Report  upon  the  Cork  District  Model  Cork. 

School  for  the  year  1869,  by  Timothy  Sheahan,  Esq.,  a.m., 

t.c.d.,  Head  Inspector. 

29th  January,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners,  my  report  upon  the  Cork  District  Model  School  for  the 
year  1869. 

House  ciml  Premises. — In  summer  the  house  was  newly  painted,  but 
the  work  having  extended  beyond,  the.  vacation — during  which  time  it 
was  to  be  done — the  schools  remained  closed  for  some  weeks  beyond  the 
usual  vacation  time.  They  had  not  been  long  re-opened  when  the 
arched  corridor  leading  from  the  boys’  to  the  girls’  school  gave  way. 

This  caused  the  schools  to  be  closed  for  three  weeks,  while  the  necessary 
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repairs  were  executed.  To  obviate,  in  future,  interruptions  of  this  nature 
it  would  be  desirable  if  the  Board  of  Public  Works  could  arrange  to 
have  all  repairs  required  in  model  schools  executed,  if  possible,  during 
vacation.  If  the  Clerk  of  Works  would  visit  the  schools  some  time 
before  vacation,  for  the  special  purpose  of  taking  notes  of  the  different 
things  to  be  done,  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  a contractor 
who  would  engage  to  have  the  work  completed  in  the  time  allowed. 
These  interruptions  so  far  affected  the  working  of  the  schools  and  the 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  postpone  the 
annual  examination  that  was  to  be  held  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 

Attendance. — The  following  table  gives  the  literary  classification  of 
the  pupils  in  the  three  departments  at  the  close  of  the  year  : — 


Subjects. 

Boy.. 

Girls. 

In- 

Subjects. 

Boy. 

Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

Arithmetic — continued : 

Book  I., 

11 

12 

75 

Proportion,  . 

47 

52 

- 

„ II 

67 

66 

85 

Practice,  Interest,  &c.  . 

81 

9 

- 

„ III.,  . 

47 

62 

- 

Mental, 

173 

123 

- 

„ IV.,  . 

43 

52 

- 

„ V.,  . 

313 

9 

- 

Writing: 

Totals,  . 

206 

201 

160 

On  Slates  only, 

„ Paper,  . . 

From  Dictation,  . 

11 

195 

12 

189 

85 

Grammar : 

173 

123 

- 

Parts  of  Speech  only,  . 

125 

140 

85 

Parsing  and  Syntax,  . 

81 

61 

- 

Branches  tor  Females  : 

Derivations, 

81 

61 

- 

Sewing,  . . 

- 

201 

Composition, 

81 

61 

- 

Knitting, 

- 

20 

Embroidery, 

- 

20 

- 

Geography : 

Lessons  on  Maps  only,  . 

33 

12 

160 

Extra  Branches  : 

From  Text-books: 

British  Poets, 

- 

61 

- 

135 

128 

- 

Mensuration, 

8] 

- 

- 

Mathematical  and 

Geometry,  . 

81 

- 

- 

Physical, 

38 

61 

- 

Algebra, 

38 

- 

- 

Book-keeping, 

81 

- 

- 

Arithmetic  : 

Music, 

206 

201 

- 

Tables  only, 

- 

- 

75 

Drawing, 

206 

140 

- 

Simple  Rules, 

33 

78 

85 

Physical  and  Applied 

Compound  Rules, 

45 

62 

Science, 

38 

" 

The  following  table  gives  the  religious  denominations  of  the  pupils  on 
the  rolls  at  the  end  of  the  years  1868  and  1869  : — 


Boys 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

("Established  Church, 

. 169 

129 

101 

399 

i nrn  J B°man  Catholics, 
' J Presbyterians, 

37 

31 

19 

87 

19 

12 

5 

36 

[Others, 

36 

29 

31 

96 

Totals,  . 

. 261 

201 

156 

618 

Bovs. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

T al. 

("Established  Church, 

. 140 

124 

100 

364 

10.n  1 Roman  Catholics, 

1869.  j Presbyterians,  . . 

24 

32 

14 

70 

14 

12 

9 

35 

L Others, 

28 

33 

37 

98 

Totals,  . 

. 206 

201 

160 

567 

Classification  of  pupils 

on  rolls 

at  end  of  year 

according 

to  rates 

payment : — 

Bovs. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

At  5s.  per  quarter,  . 

129 

128 

1 05 

362 

„ 2s.  6 </.  „ . 

57 

49 

40 

146 

„ Is.  or  Is.  lrf.  „ . 

20 

24 

15 

59 

Total  on  the  rolls, 

206 

201 

160 

567 

In  the  boys’  school  the  total  number  of  distinct  pupils  on  rolls  during 
the  year  was  363  ; in  the  girls’  301 ; in  the  infants’  243.  Total,  907. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  average  numbers  on  rolls,  and  in  daily  A ppenducjj . 
attendance  ; with  the  amount  of  school-fees  received  in  the  three  schools  Report3 

upon 
District 
and  Minor 
Model 
Schools. 

Cork. 


luring  the  year  : — 

( Average  number  on  rolls, 

Boys. 
. 231  ’ 

209 

Infants. 

159 

Total. 

1859.  < Average  daily  attendance, 

. 157-9 

133-8 

125-1 

416-8 

(_Per-centage, 

68'3 

63-6 

78-6 

70- 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

School-fees, 

. 167  1 

8 

140  9 7 

124  3 0 

431  14  3 

Promotions  from  class  to 

class  within  the  year 

1869  : — 

From  1st  to  2nd  class,  . 

Boys 

i’  School. 
6 

Girls’  School. 

3 

Infants’  School. 
72 

,,  2nd  to  3rd  class, 

30 

19 

- 

„ 3rd  to  4 th  class,  . 

31 

21 

- 

„ 4th  to  5th  class,  . 

23 

- 

- 

Total, 

90 

43 

72 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  principal  and  assistant 
teachers,  pupil  teachers  and  paid  monitors  in  the  establishment  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  with  their  religious  denominations  and  dates  of  appointment: — 


Names  of  Teachers,  Assistants, 
Pupil-Teachers,  and 
Paid  Monitors. 

Position  in 
the 

School. 

Age. 

Religion. 

Dale  of  Ap- 
pointment to 
this  School. 

Boys’  School. 

Michael  M'Entee, 

Principal, 

37 

Roman  Catholic,  . 

1/69 

George  Latchford, 

Assistant, 

30 

Established  Church 

9/65 

Alex.  Gibson, 

do. 

27 

do. 

3/66 

Robert  Dwyer, 

do. 

37 

Roman  Catholic,  . 

11/66 

Daniel  Moynahan, 

Pupil-teaclier, 

19 

do.  . 

2/68 

Patrick  Desmond, 

do. 

17.i 

do. 

5/68 

Denis  M'Gauran, . 

do. 

I7A 

do. 

8/68 

Daniel  M‘Curthy, 

do. 

18[ 

do. 

9/68 

William  Parr, 

do. 

18.i 

do. 

9/68 

2/69 

3/69 

Matt.  Molonv, 

do. 

183- 

do. 

Richard  Mulhoiland,  . 

do. 

163- 

Established  Church, 

James  O’Sullivan, 

do. 

17 

Roman  Catholic,  . 

5/69 

Michael  Healy,  . 

do. 

162 

do. 

10/69 

Girls’  School. 

Mary  J.  Finnegan, 

Principal,  . 

31 

Roman  Catholic,  . 

9/65 

Eleanor  Latchford, 

Assistant, 

24 

Presbyterian, 

9/65 

Eliza  Cowan, 

do. 

23 

Established  Church, 

5/68 

Mary  Clarke, 

do. 

27 

Roman  Catholic,  . 

6/69 

Eliza  Conway, 

Pupil-teaclier, 

20 

do. 

10/65 

Julia  Joyce, 

do. 

19 

do. 

10/65 

Martha  flevey,  . 

do. 

19 

do. 

10/65 

Mary  Barrett, 

do. 

19 

do. 

8/69 

Sophia  Reddin,  . 

Paid  Monitress 

19 

Presbyterian, 
Established  Church, 

1/67 

Christina  Gibbons, 

do. 

17 

1/67 

Margaret  Sullivan, 

do. 

16 

Roman  Catholic,  . 

1/67 

Kate  O'Neill, 

do. 

18 

do. 

1/67 

Margaret  Crofts,  . 

do. 

18 

Established  Church. 

3/68 

Catherine  Moore, 

do. 

18 

do. 

6/68 

Jane  Mintern, 

do. 

17 

do. 

10/69 

Anne  Tobin, 

do. 

16 

do. 

10/69 

Infants’  School. 

Mary  M.  Clarke, 

Principal, 

29 

Established  Church. 

9/65 

B.  M.  Finnegan,  . 

Assistant, 

25 

Roman  Catholic,  . 

9/65 

Eleanor  Kirkwood, 

do. 

28 

Protestant  Dissenter 

1 1/65 

Gertrude  Bradish, 

Pupil-teacher, 

19 

Established  Church, 

1/67 

Caroline  Russoll, . 

Paid  Monitress 

18 

do. 

1/67 

Emma  Russell,  . 

do. 

17 

do. 

10/67 

Kate  Haly,  . 

16 

Roman  Catholic,  . 

10/67 

Eliza  Everard, 

18 

do. 

10/67 

Grizelda  Lord,  . 

18 

do. 

2/69 

Jane  Smve, 

do. 

16 

Established  Church, 

6/69 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Timothy  Sheahan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 
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No.  17. — Annual  Report  upon  tlie  Dunmanway  District 
Model  School  for  the  year  1869,  by  Timothy  Siieahan,  Esq., 

A.M.,  t.c.d.,  Head  Inspector. 

2 9th  January,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners,  my  report  upon  the  Dunmanway  Model  School  for  the 
year  1869. 

House  and  Grounds. — The  house  is  in  a good  state  as  regards  cleanli- 
ness and  repair.  In  the  course  of  this  year  the  rooms  were  painted,  and 
all  defects  in  the  roof  and  windows  were  completely  rectified.  The 
grounds  are  carefully  attended  to  by  the  agriculturist  in  charge  of  the 
farm  attached  to  the  school. 

Attendance. — The  following  table  gives  the  literary  classification  of  the 
pupils  on  the  rolls  hi  each  of  the  three  departments  at  the  end  of  the 


year  : — 


Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

Subjects. 

Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

Lesson  Books  : 

Arithmetic — continued  : 

Book  I., 

7 

3 

76 

Practice,  Interest,  &c., 

19 

47 

_ 

„ II.,  . 

58 

30 

48 

Mental, 

47 

47 

_ 

„ III.,  . 

28 

36 

- 

„ IV.,  . 

19 

31 

- 

Writing : 

„ V.,  . 

- 

16 

- 

On  Slates  only,  . 

7 

- 

70 

„ Paper, 

105 

116 

54 

Totals, 

112 

116 

124 

From  Dictation,  . 

105 

116 

48 

Branches  for  Female : 

Grammar  : 

Sewing, 

- 

116 

_ 

Parts  of  Speech  only, 

82 

33 

48 

Knitting, 

- 

40 

- 

Parsing  and  Syntax, 

80 

83 

- 

Netting, 

- 

3 

- 

Derivations, 

19 

47 

- 

Embroidery, 

- 

1 

- 

Composition, 

19 

16 

Cutting-out,  . 

- 

16 

Geography : 

Extra  Branches : 

Lessons  on  Maps  only, 

65 

33 

124 

British  Poets, 

19 

16 

_ 

From  Text-hooks : 

Mensuration, 

19 

_ 

_ 

Local, 

28 

36 

- 

Geometry,  . . 

47 

_ 

_ 

Mathematical  and  Phy- 

Algebra, 

19 

_ 

- 

sical. 

19 

47 

- 

Book-keeping, 

47 

_ 

Reasoning,  . , 

_ 

_ 

- 

Arithmetic: 

Agriculture, . 

30 

_ 

_ 

Tables  on/ //,  . 

7 

- 

59 

Music, 

_ 

_ 

124 

Simple  Rules, 

58 

33 

65 

Drawing, 

30 

60 

_ 

Compound  Rules, 

- 

18 

- 

Physical  and  applied 

Proportion,  . 

28 

18 

" 

science, 

30 

_ 

The  following  table  gives  the  classification  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls  at  the 
end  of  the  years  1868  and  1869,  according  to  religious  denominations  : — 
18G9.  1 868. 


Bovs. 

Girls.  Infants.  Total. 

Boys. 

Established  Church,  . 7 

8 2 17 

3 

6 

14 

Roman  Catholics,  . 103 

108  122  333 

99 

93 

119 

311 

Others,  ...  2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

7 

Totals,  . 1 12 

116  124  352 

109 

97 

126 

332 

Classification  of  number 

on  rolls  at  end  of 

year,  according 

to  rates  of 

payment : — 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

At  5s.  per  quarter,  . 

2 

7 

_ 

9 

At  2s.  6d.  per  quarter, 

. 28 

30 

5 

63 

At  Is.  or  Is.  1 d.  ,, 

. 82 

79 

119 

280 

Total  on  the  rolls, 

. . . 112 

116 

124 

352 

In  the  boys’  school  the  total  number  of  distinct  pupils  on  the  rolls 
during  the  year  was  175  ; in  the  girls’  168,  and  in  the  infants’  184. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  average  number  on  rolls,  and  in  daily  -dppendixB. 
attendance  ; also  the  amounts  of  school-fees  and  of  school  requisites  sold  Report3 

to  the  pupils  in  each  department  for  this  year : — upon 

- - District 

Q-o  and  Minor 

Average  number  on  rolls,  . 107  122  12<5  Model 

Average  daily  attendance,  . 80  ^ 95  104  279^  Schools. 

Per-centage,  . 

School-fees  received, 

Requisites  sold, 

The  promotions  from 
as  follows  : — 

From  1st  to  2nd  class,  . 

From  2nd  to  3rd  class, 

From  3rd  to  4th  class. 

From  4th  to  5th  class,  . 

Totals, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

In  fants. 

Total. 

107 

122 

123 

352 

80 

95 

104 

279 

74-7 

77‘ 

84- 

79- 

£32  15s. 

1</.  £38  3s.  9d. 

£25  9s.  M. 

£96  8s.  (id. 

£10  6s.  10*<f.  £12  Os.  1 d. 

£2  1 

5s.  9 $d. 

£25  2s.  9 d. 

a lower 

to  a higher  class 

during  the  year  were 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

11 

4 

27 

42 

11 

16 

_ 

27 

10 

14 

_ 

24 

• 

8 

- 

8 

32 

42 

27 

101 

Annual  Examination. — The  examination  of  the  schools  was  commenced 
on  the  13th  September,  and  closed  with  the  distribution  of  premiums.  It 
involved  a large  amount  of  labour,  as  the  answering  of  all  the  pupils  above 
second  class  was  carefully  tabulated.  This  labour  fell,  in  a great  measure, 
on  Mr.  Connellan,  District  Inspector,  who  executed  the  work  assigned 
him  very  effectively,  and  in  the  kindest  spirit.  He  was  employed  at  the 
examination  ten  days.  I was  able  to  afford  to  it  only  three,  being  then 
much  occupied  with  the  teachers’  examinations.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
joint  report  of  this  examination,  which  we  have  sent  to  the  office,  that 
we  found  the  classes  in  the  three  departments  carefully  prepared,  and 
that  their  proficiency  was  very  creditable  to  their  respective  teachers. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  and  dates  of  appointment  of  the 
principal  and  assistant  teachers,  pupil  teachers,  and  paid  monitors  in  the 
establishment  at  the  end  of  the  year  : — 


Names  of  Teachers,  Assistants, 
Pupil  Teachers,  and 
Paid  Monitors. 

Position  in 
the 

School. 

Age. 

Religion. 

Date  of  Ap- 
pointment to 
the  School. 

Boys’  School. 

Oct.,  1856 

Principal, 

41 

Roman  Catholic, 
Established  Church,  . 

23* 

June,  1865 

Pupil-teacher,  . 

18 

Roman  Catholic, 

Oct.,  1867 

John  Ryan, 

do. 

18 

do. 

April,  1868 

do. 

174 

do. 

Oct.,  1868 

do. 

164 

do. 

Mar.,  1869 

do. 

174 

do. 

April,  1869 

David  Coleman, 

do. 

184 

do. 

April,  1869 

Paid  Monitor,  . 

16 

do. 

Oct.,  1668 

Eugene  M‘Cartliy,  . 

do. 

16J 

do. 

April,  1869 

G-irls’  School. 

Principal, 

29 

Roman  Catholic, 

1862 

Assistant, 

24 

Established  Church, . 

1868 

Kate  M‘Cabe,  . 

do. 

23 

Roman  Catholic, 

1869 

Paid  Moui tress, . 

19 

do. 

Mar.,  1866 
Jan.,  1867 

Al.  A.  Young,  . 

do. 

18 

do. 

do. 

17 

do. 

Jan.,  1868 

Mary  Mansfield, 

do. 

16 

do. 

Jan.,  1868 

Infants’  School. 

28 

Roman  Catholic, 

1862 

Margaret  Mahony,  . 

Paid  Monitress, . 

19 

do. 

Jan.,  1867 

do. 

19 

do. 

Feb.,  1867 

Catherine  M'Sweeny, 

do. 

18 

do. 

Sept.,  1868 

Catherine  Crowley,  . 

do. 

18 

do. 

Sept.,  1868 

Hannah  Young, 

do. 

16* 

do. 

Sept.,  1868 

Honora  Driscoll, 

do. 

17 

do. 

June,  1869 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Timothy  Siieaiian,  Head  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 
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Appendix*  is. Annual  Report  upon  Belfast  District  M odel  School, 

for  the  year  1869,  by  J.  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector. 

Belfast,  29th  January,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  following  report  on  the  Belfast  Model  School,  for  the  year 
1869  :— 

The  house  and  premises  are  in  good  repair.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
the  Board  of  Works  to  have  the  entire  space  in  front  of  the  building  laid 
down  in  grass,  set  off  into  beds,  ornamented  with  a few  evergreens. 

No  changes  calling  for  special  remark  took  place  in  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  schools  during  the  year.  Eleven  of  the  junior  staff  in  tbe  male  school 
left  before  the  end  of  December — three  were  appointed  to  schools,  two 
went  to  training  class,  two  were  sent  home  owing  to  ill-health,  one  went  to 
business,  and  three  resigned.  In  the  girls’  school,  seven  members  of  tbe 
j unior  teaching  staff  left ; one  was  appointed  assistant  in  a model  school, 
three  got  situations  as  assistants  in  ordinary  National  schools,  and  three 
resigned.  The  candidates  for  pupil-teachership  in  the  male  department 
are,  as  a general  rule,  inferior  to  those  who  filled  the  same  situation  some 
years  back.  There  are  so  many  openings  in  merchants’  offices,  factories, 
ifec.,  that  well  qualified,  intelligent  lads  will  not  become  teachers.  Hence, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  accept  the  services  of  young  men  of  very  moderate 
attainments,  and  even  they  frequently  abandon  the  profession  of  teaching 
for  more  remunerative  employment.  But  in  the  girls’  school  circum- 
stances are  more  favourable  in  this  respect,  as  appointments  in  the  junior 
staff  are  generally  filled  up  by  some  of  the  best  pupils  in  the  advanced 
classes. 

The  annexed  tables  supply  the  most  important  statistics  in  connexion 
with  all  the  departments  of  the  school : — 

Table  I. 


{Average  number  on  rolls,  . 
„ daily  attendance, 
Per-centage, 

( Average  number  on  rolls,  . 
1868  < „ daily  attendance, 

( Percentage, 


At  5s.  per  quarter, 

At  2s.  (Set.  per  quarter, 
At  Is.  1</.  per  quarter, 


III.  Amount  of  Fees  received 


Bovs. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

550-8 

405- 

250- 

1,205-8 

455- 

308- 

203- 

966- 

82-6 

76- 

81- 

_ 

527- 

381-6 

275- 

1,183-6 

437-3  ■ 

291* 

219-6 

947-9 

83- 

76- 

83- 

- 

. Rolls 

at  close 

of  year  : 

— 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

150 

84 

37 

271 

247 

200 

120 

567 

163 

101 

102 

366 

560 

385 

259 

1,204 

£291  13s.  Bet. 


Girls. 

£208  5s.  9d. 


Infants. 

£108  10s.  3d. 


Total. 

£608  9s.  Bd. 


IY.  Religious  classification  of  Pupils  on  Rolls  at  close  of  the  year, 
1869  : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Episcopal  Church, 

159 

113 

85 

357 

Roman  Catholics, 

28 

21 

12 

61 

Presbyterians,  .... 

318 

214 

140 

672 

Others,  . 

. 55 

37 

22 

114 

Total,  . 

560 

385 

259 

1,204 

I beg  to  call  special  attention  to  the  annexed  tables  which  give  tbe 
classification  of  the  pupils  on  rolls,  and  tbe  numbers  and  proficiency  of 
those  examined  by  me  and  Mr.  Molloy,  District  Inspector,  in  December 
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last.  The  proficiency  table  lias  been  very  carefully  compiled  from  the  AppttukxB. 
sheets,  upon  which  the  marks  assigned  to  each  child  were  accurately  set  Rep0rts 
down.’  The  examination  was,  whenever  practicable,,  conducted  in  upon . 
writing,  and  in  this  way  the  pupils  of  each  draft  were  tried  by  the  same  j,cinor 
test.  The  character  of  their  answering  on  the  various  branches  of  their  Model 
s-hool  course  will  be  best  understood  by  giving  specimens  of  the  ques-  Schools, 
tions  proposed  to  some  of  the  classes.  I select  for  this  purpose  the  fourth  Bdfmt 
class  in  the  boys’  school,  and  the  fifth  and  higher  fourth  class  m the 
girls’  school.  The  parsing  and  dictation  exercises  and  the  questions  on 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic  for  these  classes  are  given  below, 
and  also  a few  questions  in  mensuration,  which  the  boys  were  required 
to  work  out.  The  utmost  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  copying,  or  any- 
tliino  that  could  unduly  assist  the  pupils  whilst  under  examination. 

The  Questions  for  the  other  classes  varied  with  the  grade  of  each  draft, 
so  that  some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  their  nature  from  those  herewith 
annexed.  It  would  evidently  occupy  too  much  space,  were  I to  give  all 
the  questions  proposed  at  this  examination.  But  they  are  at  hand  and 
can,  if  necessary,  be  produced  for  this  and  other  model  schools.  I have 
to  add  that  the  questions  proposed  at  the  examinations  held,  during  the 
past  year,  at  all  those  institutions  were,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  same 
calibre  for  each  school ; and  the  tables  of  proficiency  exhibit  results 
much  the  same  as  those  realised  in  the  Belfast  Model  school. 

V.  Literary  Classification  of  Pupils  on  Bolls  at  close  of  year  : — 


Lesson  Books : 
Book  I., 

II., 

„ HI., 

„ iv., 

„ V., 
Totals, 


Grammar : 

Parts  of  Speech  only, 
Parsing  and  Syntax, 
Derivations,  . 
Composition,  . . 

Geography : 

Lessons  on  Maps  only,  . 
From  Text-books  : 

Local, 

Mathematical  and  Phy- 
sical, 


Arithmetic : 
Tables  only,  . 
Simple  Rules, 
Compound  do., 


Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

Arithmetic— -continued : 

1 

_ 

_ 

100 

Proportion,  . 

68 

56 

- 

.95 

159 

Practice,  Interest,  &c. , . 

185 

55 

- 

241 

179 

_ 

Mental, 

560 

385 

- 

66 

91 

- 

48 

20 

Writing : 

On  Slates  only, 

560 

385 

259 

- 

- 

191 

„ Paper, 

From  Dictation,  . 

560 

385 

68 

560 

385 

- 

807 

181 

159 

253 

204 

_ 

Branches  for  Females : 

385 

204 

_ 

Sewing, 

- 

- 

111 

_ 

Knitting, 

- 

385 

- 

Cutting-out,  . 

“ 

Extra  Branches : 

266 

95 

191 

British  Poets, 

355 

111 

- 

Mensuration, 

114 

- 

- 

180 

179 

68 

Geometry, 

114 

- 

- 

Algebra, 

114 

— 

- 

114 

111 

_ 

Book-keeping, 

114 

- 

- 

48 

— 

— 

560 

385 

259 

Drawing, 

560 

385 

159 

_ 

_ 

100 

Physical  and  applied 

114 

205 

95 

159 

science, 

- 

- 

102 

179 

In  Reading, 

„ Grammar, 

„ Geography, 

„ Arithmetic, 

„ Writing, 

,,  Dictation, 

„ Industrial  work, 


attendance  and 

examined 

— 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

. 457 

319 

209 

985 

. 407 

283 

141 

831 

. 407 

283 

141 

831 

. 457 

283 

141 

881 

. 457 

283 

61 

801 

. 407 

283 

61 

751 

. 

383 

- 

• - 
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AppendixB. 

Reports 

upon 

District 

and  Minor 

Model 

Schools. 

Belfast. 


VI.  Of  the  pupils  examined  there  were — 


Boys.  Girls.  InfantB.  Total. 

Able  to  read  I.  Book  correctly, 45  51  100  196 

„ II.  Book  correctly, 131  68  90  289 

„ III.  or  higher  books  with  ease  and  intelligence,  281  200  - 481 

Acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech  only,  . . . 164  140  45  349 

Able  to  parse  syntactically,  . , . . .126  109  — 235 

Acquainted  with  the  outlines  and  general  features  of 

the  Map  of  the  World  only 62  68  70  200 

Acquainted  with  Maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland,  . . 150  111  29  290 

„ with  general  course  of  geography,  . . 142  64  - 206 

Able  to  set  down  accurately  a sum  of  seven  places  of 

figures, 399  265  70  734 

Able  to  work  correctly  a sum  in  Subtraction,  . . 399  261  90  750 

„ ,,  Division  of  Money,  . 274  122  - 396 

,>  „ Proportion  or  Practice,  201  74  - 275 

Able  to  write  on  paper  fairly, 203  139  61  403 

„ a good  hand  with  ease  and  freedom,  . 157  136  - 293 

„ a sentence  with  tolerable  accuracy,  . . 104  128  38  270 

„ „ ease  and  correctness,  . 198  115  - 313 

Able  to  sew,  ........  - 217  - 217 

„ knit, 227  - 227 


Results  in  another  form  : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Answered 

over  95  per  cent., 

6 

from  90  to  95  per  cent. , 

11 

8 

„ 

„ 85  to  90  ,, 

. . . 45 

18 

„ 

„ 80  to  85  ., 

. . . 70 

61 

,, 

„ 75  to  80  ,, 

81 

51 

„ 

„ 70  to  75  „ 

75 

50 

,, 

„ 65  to  70  „ . 

. . . 51 

24 

„ 

„ 60  to  65  „ 

33 

29 

„ 

„ 55  to  60  ,, 

16 

29 

» 

„ 50  to  55  „ 

. . . 17 

23 

Total,  . . 

. . . 405 

293 

Fourth  (or  second  highest)  Class  Boys. 

Grammar. 

1 . Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  following  sentence “ The  common  ash  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  our  forest  trees,  and  generally  carries  its  principal  stem  higher  than  the  oak  ris- 
ing in  an  easy  flowing  line.” 

2.  What  is  a collective  noun  ? State  when  these  nouns  take  a singular  verb  and  when 
a plural  verb. 

3.  State  the  classes  of  nouns  which  have  no  plural. 

4.  ,What  is  the  difference  between  the  following “ This  is  my  father’s  picture,”  and 
“This  is  a picture  of  my  father? ” 

6.  State  the  difference  between  “ few”  and  “ a few.” 

6.  State  the  cases  in  which  intransitive  verbs  become  transitive. 


Geography. 

1.  Explain  by  a diagram  the  cause  of  the  earth’s  annual  motion. 

2.  Seeing  the  sun  is  for  months  above  the  horizon  at  the  polar  regions  why  is  the  cli- 
mate so  cold  ? ’ J 

3.  What  is  the  area  of  North  America?  State  its  principal  political  divisions. 

4.  What  continent  has  the  largest  coast-line  in  proportion  to  its  size  ? 

6.  What  counties  must  a ship  pass  in  sailing  from  Londonderry  to  Cork? 

Spelling. 

1.  Give  the  four  meanings  of  the  word  “ flag.” 

2.  Write  down  and  explain  the  words  “stipendiary”  and  “rheumatism.” 

3.  Write  out  the  third  rule  for  spelling,  and  give  at  least  three  exceptions. 

4.  Write  down  and  explain  the  word  “demagogue.” 

5.  Write  out  the  derivation  of  the  following  words: — Submerge,  consecutive,  agricul- 
ture, and  cook. 
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Fourth  (or  second  highest)  Class  Boys — continued. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  Wliat  sum  added  to  £19  19s.  OJA  will  make  S1J  guineas? 

9 Multiply  4591bs.  lloz.  15dwts.  by  77. 

3 Divide  ICO  acres,  1 rood,  37  perches  into  fields  of  17  acres,  3 roods,  13  perches  each. 

4 If  84  cwts.  cost  14  guineas,  how  many  pounds  will  19-  cwts.  cost  i 

I)  How  long  will  20  men  take  to  build  a wall  10  leet  high  if  11  men  legume  1 7 days 
f o build  one  the  same  length,  but  only  feet  high? 

‘ V M the  value  of  a bar  of  gold  Gibs.  Suz.  12dwts.  12grs.  weight  at  £4  4s.  6 i.  peroz. 
7 Find  the  difference  between  the  1a1  of  £78  16s.  2$d.  and  £35  14s.  8+d.  . lij. 

8.  Find  the  interest  on  £927  7s.  8 d.  for  227  days  at  4£  per  cent. 

9.  In  what  time  will  £750  amount  to  £1,125  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum. 

10.  Extract  the  square  root  of  -50013. 

Mensuration. 

1.  What  is  the  area  of  a field  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle  whose  side  is  70 

yards?  . • ni  9 

2.  What  is  the  area  of  a circle  whose  circumference  is  yl  r 

3.  The  circumference  of  a circle  is  50,  what  is  the  diameter? 

4.  How  do  you  find  the  length  of  an  arc  of  a circle?  _ _ 

5.  Required  the  area  of  a triangle  whose  sides  are  380,  420,  and  7bo  yards. 
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Appendix  U. 

Reports 

upon 

District 

and  Minor 

Model 

Schools. 

Belfast. 


Dictation. 

« The  kingdom  of  Judah,  less  distracted  by  the  pretensions  of  usurpers,  and  confirmed  in 
the  principles  of  patriotism  by  a more  rigid  adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses,  continued  dur- 
ing one  hundred  and  thirty  years  longer  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  rival  powers, 
E°ypt  and  Assyria,  which  now  began  to  contend  in  earnest  for  the  possession  of  1 alestine. 
Several  endeavours  were  made,  even  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  to  unite  the  energies 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  thereby  secure  the  independence  of  the  sacred  territory,  hut  a 
pitiful  jealousy  had  succeeded  to  the  aversion  created  by  a long  course  of  hostile 
aggression.” 


Fifth  (highest)  Class. 

Grammar— -for  Boys. 

1.  Parse  the  words  in  italics — 

“ Our  little  world , the  image  of  the  great , 

Like  that  amidst  the  boundless  ocean  set, 

Of  her  own  growth  hath  all  that  nature  craves, 
And  all  that's  rare,  as  tribute  from  the  waves.” 


Grammar— -for  Girls. 


1.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  ; — 

“ Our  little  world,  the  image  of  the  great , 

Like  that  amidst  the  boundless  ocean  set, 

Of  her  own  growth  hath  all  that  nature  craves, 
And  all  that's  rare,  as  tribute  from  the  waves.” 


Give  the  two  plurals  of  the  word  “genius,”  with  their  meanings. 

Why  does  the  verb  “ to  be”  take  the  same  case  after  it  as  before  it  1 . 

When  do  verbs  intransitive  in  nature  take  after  them  a noun  m the  objective  case  ? 
How  do  you  parse  the  word  like  in  the  sentences 
“ John  is  like  his  mother.” 

“John  does  not  like  his  mother.” 


G.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  following  words:— 

Insult.  Confiscation. 

Superfluous.  Antipathy. 

Resolution.  Somnambulist. 

Distance. 


Geography. 

1.  Name  a river  in  Spain  that  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

2.  Describe  a ship’s  course  from  Auckland  to  Aden. 

3.  Name  the  maritime  counties  between  Hull  and  Bristol. 

4.  Describe  the  causes  that  produce  the  earth's  annual  revolution  round  the  sun. 

5.  Why  are  the  days  and  nights  always  equal  at  the  equator? 
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Appendix  II. 


Fifth  (highest)  Class  Girls — continued. 


Reports 

upon 

District 

and  Minor 

Model 

Schools. 

lit  fa  si. 


AlUTIhUETIC. 

1 . Divide  £3.030,013  ISs.  11  d.  by  9’. 

2.  Find  the  wanting  term  in  the  following  proportion  : — § :?  : : 2^ : 4. 

3.  What  decimal  of  £1  is  Hct  ? 

4.  Reduce  3 roods,  11  perches  to  the  decimal  of  an  acre. 

5.  How  much  should  a gold  coin  worth  £1  weigh,  the  guinea  weighing  5 dwts.  9 grs.? 
G.  Find  the  price  of  lucwts.  Oqrs  17  lbs.  at  £1  18$.  9 d.  per  cwt.  To  be  done  the 

shortest  way. 

7.  After  A has  travelled  51  miles  on  a journey,  13  sets  out  to  overtake  him,  and  for  1G 
miles  travelled  by  A,  I»  constantly  travels  19  miles.  IIow  far  will  each  have  travelled 
before  A will  be  overtaken  ? 

S.  Required  the  interest  of  £40  10s.  from  August  24th  to  January  1st,  at  G per  cent,  per 
annum. 

9.  Required  the  interest  of  £447  12s.  Gd.  from  July  Stli  to  December  26th,  at  3?  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

10.  Find  the  price  of  127j|  yards  at  7 &d.  per  yard. 


Dictation. 

“ Small  shrimps,  crabs,  and  lobsters,  together  with  various  molluscs,  form  the  diet  oil 
which  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Greenland  whale  is  sustained.  Driving  with  open  mouth 
through  the  congregated  shoals  of  these  little  creatures,  the  whale  engulphs  them  bv 
millions  in  its  enormous  jaws,  and  continues  its  destructive  course  until  it  has  sufficiently 
charged  its  mouth  with  them.  Then  closing  its  jaws,  and  driving  out  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  whalebone  the  water  which  it  has  taken  with  its  prey,  it  retains  the  captured 
animals,  which  are  entangled  in  the  whalebone,  and  swallows  them  at  its  ease.” 


The  annual  public  examination  of  the  pupils  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
21st  December.  The  very  trying  examination  to  which  the  pupils  were 
subjected  by  some  of  the  visitors  as  well  as  by  the  teachers,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  answering,  evinced  a degree  of  proficiency  which 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  teachers  and  their  respective  classes.  The 
business  of  the  day  began  shortly  after  eleven  o’clock  with  the  junior 
division  of  girls,  who  were  examined  by  Miss  Felling  in  lesson  books, 
and  by  Miss  Moore  on  the  geography  of  Ireland.  The  middle  division 
of  boys  came  next,  and  were  examined  by  Mr.  Gregg  in  grammar  and 
the  outlines  of  history,  and  by  Mr.  Greer  in  geography  (Australia)  and 
natural  history  (fishes).  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  the  examination  of  the  infants  by  Miss  Cunningham  and 
Miss  Heritage,  the  latter  being  the  principal  teacher.  They  were  ques- 
tioned by  Miss  Cunningham  on  the  vegetable  kingdom  (useful  plants, 
etc.),  and  their  answers  were  given  with  a readiness  and  accuracy  which 
could  only  be  the  result  of  careful  training.  They  were  also  tested  in 
elementary  arithmetic  and  writing  from  dictation  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Macnauglitan,  with  satisfactory  results.  After  some  good  specimens  of 
reading,  and  some  exercises  in  singing  conducted  by  Miss  Heritage,  the 
infants  retired.  The  first  part  of  the  programme  of  music  was  then  gone 
through.  The  musical  department  has  for  some  twelve  months  been 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Gaskin,  and  his  pupils  have,  I believe,  derived 
much  benefit  from  his  instructions.  Some  of  the  pieces  specified  on  the 
programme  were,  perhaps,  too  difficult  for  young  girls,  whose  voices 
were  not  fully  developed,  and  whose  knowledge  of  music  was  of  a limited 
character.  It  is,  however,  due  to  him  to  state  that  the  singing  of  his 
pupils  reflected  great  credit  on  him,  and  that  it  elicited  the  hearty  ap- 
plause of  all  present. 

The  senior  pupils  of  the  girls’  school  were  examined  by  Miss  Sloane 
on  natural  history ; and,  at  the  request  of  Miss  Cleary,  the  principal 
teacher,  they  were  examined  in  reading,  wilting  from  dictation,  and 
arithmetic  by  some  of  the  visitors.  The  Mayor,  Rev.  Mr.  Payne,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Macnauglitan  selected  the  passages  and  questions  for  this  por- 
tion of  the  examination.  A searching  test  of  this  kind  affords  the  best 
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proof  of  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  who  passed  through  the  ordeal  in  AppendxxB. 
a most  creditable  manner.  The  senior  boys  were  next  examined  by  Mr.  Reports 
Brown  in  mathematical  geography  and  geometry,  by  Mr.  Moore  (head  upon 
master)  in  arithmetic,  and  by  Mr.  Wren,  who  performed  some  interest-  an'd  Minor 
in<r  experiments,  in  physical  science.  The  pupils  displayed  great  know-  Model 
leche  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  were  examined,  and,  as  many  of  the  Schools, 
questions  put  to  them  were  really  difficult  to  solve,  the  readiness  and  jidjk.-t. 
accuracy  with  which  they  answered  them  gave  abundant  proof  of  their 
intelligence  and  of  due  preparation  for  their  examination. 

I have  now  to  refer  to  the  specimens  of  the  pupils’  drawings,  which 
■were  hun"  up  on  the  walls  of  the  school  for  the  inspection  of  visitors. 

Seventy -five  of  these  specimens  were  framed,  and  400  sketches  of  a more 
elementary  character  also  attracted  attention.  These  drawings  were,  on 
the  whole,  neatly  and  correctly  delineated,  and  show  marked  improve- 
ment as  compared  with  the  results  exhibited  at  the  examination  held  in 
December,  1868.  This  department  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Smeetli. 

His  classes  were  examined  by  a gentleman  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art ; 250  were  presented  for  examination— 115 
were  successful,  91  proficient,  and  26  fair. 

The  children  displayed  remarkable  taste  and  skill  in  Berlin  wool  and 
other  fancy  work,  but  it  was  evident  from  the  large  number  of  specimens 
produced  that  proficiency  in  the  various  branches  of  plain  work  had  also 
been  secured. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  the  distribution  of  certificates  to  the 
pupils  who  had  obtained  premiums.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  President  of 
the  Queen’s  College,  with  his  usual  kindness  and  good  will,  undertook 
to  hand  them  to  the  successful  candidates.  As  a Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, and  one  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Belfast  Model 
School,  he  congratulated  the  principal  teachers  on  the  flourishing  state 
of  their  respective  departments. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Fleming,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  etc. 


No.  19. — Annual  Report  on  the  Ballymena  District  Model  Ballymena. 
School  for  the  year  18(59,  by  J.  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Head 

Inspector. 

Belfast,  24th  January,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  following  report  on  the  Ballymena  Model  School  for  the 
year  1869 : — 

The  house  and  offices  have  been  recently  painted  and  put  in  a thorough 
state  of  repair.  The  grounds  and  walks  have  been  kept  in  admirable 
order,  and  the  plants,  flowers,  and  evergreens  which  everywhere  meet 
the  eye  present  a most  pleasing  sight.  All  this  has  been  effected  at  a 
very  trilling  outlay  through  the  effective  supervision,  good  taste,  and 
thrift  of  the  head  master,  Mr.  Given.  The  alterations  carried  out  in  the 
interior  of  the  building,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Works,  have  removed 
a source  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  teachers,  and  added  something  to 
the  accommodation  for  pupils — a matter  of  great  importance,  as  the  at- 
tendance for  the  past  year  was  higher  than  at  any  previous  year  since 
the  schools  were  opened  for  public  instruction. 

The  usual  statistics  regarding  the  attendance  of  pupils  during  the 
twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1869,  the  amount  received  as 
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school-fees,  and  the  sums  paid  for  school 

requisites  during 

the  same 

period  are  given  in  the  annexed  table : — 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Average  number  on  rolls  for  year  ended  31st  Dec.,  1869, 

1207 

73-8 

62-4 

Average  number  in  attendance,  .... 

97-0 

60-0 

43-6 

Per-centage  of  attendance, 

80-2 

81-3 

69-1 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

School-fees  received  for  1869,  .... 

75  1 1 

42  0 3 

Requisites  sold,  .....  . . 

18  19  2 

6 19  9 

2 4 0 

The  amount  of  school-fees  for  1869  exceeded  by  some  £7  the  sum  re- 
ceived from  the  same  source  during  any  year  since  the  schools  have  been 
in  operation — a fact  which  speaks  well  for  their  flourishing  condition  and 
the  favourable  opinion  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  people  of  Bally- 
mena. The  attendance,  although  large  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
years,  was,  however,  sensibly  diminished  by  the  prevalence  of  measles 
aud  scarlatina  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Hence,  many  parents  with- 
drew their  children  from  school.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  infants,  and  hence  the  comparatively  small  average  attendance 
at  the  infants’  school. 

All  the  pupils  were  subjected  in  June  last  to  a searching  examination 
by  me  and  Mr.  Wilson,  district  inspector,  and  their  answering  was  care- 
fully recorded  on  tabular  forms  prepared  for  the  purpose.  This  duty 
required  a good  deal  of  time  and  trouble,  as  the  most  advanced  pupils 
were  tested  on  all  the  subjects  which  form  the  groundwork  of  the 
examination  for  third  class  teachers.  As  on  previous  occasions,  the 
answering  of  the  boys  showed  that  they  had  made  satisfactory  progress 
for  their  respective . periods  of  attendance.  In  the  girls’  school,  I am 
happy  to  add,  a marked  improvement  is  noticeable  since  the  appointment 
of  Miss  Brown,  formerly  assistant,  to  the  post  of  head  mistress.  My 
last  report  on  this  department  of  the  school  was  rather  unfavourable, 
and  I referred  in  a special  manner  to  the  few  and  indifferent  specimens 
of  needlework  which  had  been  exhibited  by  the  pupils  at  the  public  ex- 
amination held  in  December,  1868.  The  contrast  to  this  state  of  things 
at  last  year’s  examination  was  very  gratifying.  Ninety  pieces  of  work 
were  exhibited  by  sixty-three  girls,  of  whom  six  only  had  received 
regular  instruction  in  plain  sewing  and  cutting-out  before  Miss  Brown 
became  principal  of  the  school.  I may  add,  the  style  and  finish  of  those 
specimens  elicited  the  approval  of  the  ladies  who  attended  the  public 
examination.  As  already  stated,  the  attendance  at  the  infants’  school 
was  comparatively  small,  but  this  arose  from  causes  wholly  beyond  the 
control  of  the  teacher,  Mrs.  O’Kane.  It  is  due  to  her  to  state  this,  for 
the  zeal,  tact,  and  ability  displayed  by  her  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties 
deserve  special  commendation.  Twenty-four  children — viz.,  ten  boys 
and  fourteen  girls — were  at  the  close  of  the  year  drafted  to  the  boys’ 
and  girls’  schools. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  classification,  ages,  and  answering  of  the 
pupils  at  the  preliminary  examination  held  in  June  last 


Years  of  ago. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals 

7 years  and  under  8, 

8 „ „ 9, 

11 

1 

8 

}20 

9 „ „ 10, 

11 

12 

} 54 

10  „ „ 11, 

21 

10 

11  12, 

13 

11 

j 

12  „ „ 13, 

23 

4 

13  „ „ 14, 

13 

3 

r 102 

14  „ 15, 

7 

| 

Above  15  years. 

11 

7 

J 

Average  Age. 
Boys.  Girls. 

11-4  11-1 
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Number  of  Pupils  examined  in — 
Reading  Lessons, 

Grammar, 

Geography, 

Arithmetic, 

Writing  on  paper, 

Writing  from  Dictation,  . 
Needlework,  . 


Of  the  Pupils  examined  there  were — ] 

Able  to  read  I.  Book  correctly,  ..... 

„ II.  Book  correctly,  ..... 

,,  III.  or  higher  books  with  ease  and  intelligence, 

Acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech  only, 

Able  to  parse  syntactically,  ...... 

Acquainted  with  the  outlines  and  general  features  of  the 

Map  of  the  World  only 

Acquainted  with  Maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland,  . 

„ with  general  course  of  geography, 

Able  to  set  down  accurately  a sum  of  seven  places  of  figures, 

„ work  correctly  a sum  in  Subtraction, 

,,  ,,  „ Division  of  Money,  . 

„ „ ,,  Proportion  or  Practice, 

Able  to  write  on  paper  fairly,  ...... 

„ a good  hand  with  ease  and  freedom, 

„ a sentence  with  tolerable  accuracy, 

„ with  ease  and  correctness,  .... 

Able  to  sew  neatly,  ........ 

„ knit  a stocking,  ....... 

Proficient  in  cutting-out,  ....... 

Proficiency  Table  for  Infants. 


ation  in 

Ireland. 
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Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

— 

110 

66 

176 

Reports 

110 

66 

176 

upon 

no 

66 

176 

District 

110 

66 

176 

and  Minor 

no 

66 

176 

Model 

no 

66 

176 

Schools. 

- 

66 

66 

— 

Bovs. 

Girls. 

Total. 

3 

_ 

3 

13 

18 

31 

94 

48 

142 

48 

29 

77 

46 

19 

65 

16 

12 

28 

62 

32 

94 

23 

8 

31 

86 

41 

127 

90 

54 

144 

62 

29 

91 

48 

8 

56 

55 

33 

88 

44 

13 

'57 

32 

9 

41 

45 

27 

72 

_ 

49 

49 

_ 

59 

59 

- 

11 

11 

Y ears  of  age. 

3 years  and  under  4, 


Number  of  Pupils  examined  in- 
Reading  Lessons, 

Grammar,  . 

Geography,  . . . 

Arithmetic, 


Averago  Age. 
Boys.  Girls. 

5-2  59 


Of  the  Pupils  examined  there  were — Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Able  to  read  I.  Book  correctly,  . ....  8 11  19 

„ II.  Book  correctly,  .....  9 8 17 

Acquainted  with  the  outlines  and  general  features  of  the 
Map  of  the  World  only,  ......  9 8 17 

Able  to  work  correctly  a sum  in  Subtraction,  . . 7 6 13 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves  and  require  no  comment  from  me. 
The  annexed  table  exhibits  at  a glance  the  relative  proficiency  of  the 
pupils  examined : — 


Boys.  Girls. 

Number  of  pupils  whose  answering  was  90  per  cent,  and  above,  . . . - 

,,  „ „ 80  and  under  90,  ...  2 9 

„ „ „ 70  „ 80,  ...  11  8 

„ „ „ 80  „ 70,  ...  32  11 

„ „ „ 50  „ 60,  ...  31  16 

Total,  . . , 76  45 


It  must  be  admitted  that  these  returns  are  of  a very  satisfactory 
character.  Of  course  the  pupils  under  examination  got  plenty  of  time 
to  answer  the  questions  proposed  to  them,  otherwise  the  results  would 
have  been  very  different  indeed  ; for  children,  if  examined  in  a hasty, 
hurried  manner,  will  not  do  justice  to  themselves  or  their  teachers.  They 
become  confused,  and,  from  downright  nervousness,  they  go  -wrong  and 
blunder  in  their  answers. 
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The  public  examination  of  the  pupils  was  held  on  the  1st  July,  it 
passed  off  with  eclat,  in  presence  of  a numerous  and  influential  assem- 
blage. Passages  taken  from  the  Literary  Class-Book  were  written  from 
dictation  with  neatness  and  accuracy  by  the  advanced  classes  in  the  boys’ 
and  girls’  schools.  They  also  quickly  found  the  answers  to  some  hard 
sums  in  proportion,  practice  and  interest.  These  exercises  and  sums 
were  selected  and  proposed  by  some  gentlemen  present  at  the  examina- 
tion, so  that  the  pupils  had  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  questions  which 
they  would  be  called  on  to  answer.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rowan,  Rector  of 
Ballymena,  was  kind  enough  to  take  part  in  this  examination,  and 
as  he  has  given  religious  instruction  during  the  past  twenty  years  to  the 
children  of  his  own  communion  who  attended  this  model  school,  his 
opinion  of  its  present  condition,  and  of  the  character  of  the  instruction 
imparted  in  it,  deserves  the  most  respectful  attention.  I shall  therefore 
give  the  substance  of  a letter  which  he  published  on  the  3rd  July  last  in 
reference  to  these  important  points.  The  reverend  gentleman  states  that 
“ Having  had  frequent  opportunities  for  observing  the  state  of  things  in 
the  Ballymena  Model  schools,  and  having  on  former  occasions  animad- 
verted in  terms  which  I should  now  scruple  to  use,  on  certain  matters 
connected  with  the  system  in  general,  and  these  schools  in  particular, 
I beg  leave  to  express,  with  all  humility,  the  conclusions  to  which  ex- 
perience and  observation  have  led  me.  When,  twenty  years  ago,  I became 
connected  (from  the  position  I then  held)  with  the  Ballymena  Model 
Schools,  I did  not  attend  them  with  a very  cordial  feeling.  I greatly 
feared  that  they  would  prove  to  be  educational  hot-beds  for  stimulating 
to  an  undue  and  morbid  extent  the  intellects  of  children,  leaving  their 
moral  natures  comparatively  uncultivated,  and  for  giving  a superficial 
knowledge  of  many  subjects,  and  a thorough  acquaintance  with  none. 
Gradually  these  apprehensions  have  altogether  vanished.  Partly,  no 
doubt,  through  the  disappearance  of  my  prejudices,  but  chiefly  through 
the  importation  year  after  year,  of  a higher  tone  into  the  system,  these 
schools  at  present  appear  to  me  quite  faultless  in  the  above  respects.  No 
attempts  are  being  made  to  cram  the  children  with  more  than  their  minds 
can  hold.  * * * Nor  is  the  quality  of  the  information  given  any- 

wise more  objectionable  than  the  quantity.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
plain,  sound  and  solid.  * * * I must  here  record  my  testimony, 

founded  upon  long  experience,  in  favour  of  the  refining  tendency  of  in- 
tellectual pursuits  upon  persons  of  the  lower  class.  I once  was  sceptical 
on  this  subject,  and  thought  that  to  persons  of  this  class  they  imparted 
only  the  gloss  without  the  substance  of  refinement.  I am  now  happily 
undeceived.  In  this  very  Ballymena  Model  school  I have  traced  the  in- 
tellectual progress  of  young  persons  for  several  years,  and  have  been 
greatly  surprised,  as  well  as  delighted,  to  see  how  their  mental  develop- 
ment brought  with  it  refinement  of  feeling,  as  well  as  of  appearance  and 
manners.  It  stole  upon  them  softly,  yet  surely.  The  evenings,  or  per- 
haps the  intervals  of  vacation,  instead  of  being  spent  by  the  elder  girls  in 
frivolous  pursuits,  were  employed  in  reading  some  of  our  best  poetry  ; 
whilst  the  boys  have  frequented  the  public  lectures  with  a zest  that 
showed  that  their  morning  studies  had  not  wearied  them.  Much  of  all 
this  I attribute,  in  the  present  case,  to  the  zeal,  popularity,  and  educa- 
tional capacities  of  Mr.  Given,  the  much-esteemed  head  master.” 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G Fleming,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 
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2q-0  20. Annual  Report  for  the  year  1869,  upon  the  Newtown- 

" ards  Model  School,  by  J.  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector. 


Belfast,  January,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Commis- 
sioners the  following  report  on  the  Newtownards  Model  school  for  1869. 

The  house  and  premises  are  in  excellent  order  and  repair,  while  the 
shrubs,  plants,  &c.,  present  a trim  and  healthy  appearance.  The  nume- 
rous flower-beds  which  meet  the  eye  bear  testimony  to  the  horticultural 
skill  of  Mr.  Greer,  assistant  teacher,  who  has  been  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  school  grounds.  He  has  divided  them  into  plots, 
which  have  been  allotted  to  the  pupil  teachers,  who  are  required  to  culti- 
vate them  after  the  most  approved  fashion.  The  small  field  fronting  the 
school  premises,  and  rented  by  the  Commissioners,  presents  a striking 
and  disagreeable  contrast  to  the  grounds  which  have  been  kept  in  such 
admirable  order  by  the  pupil-teachers.  The  defect  referred  to  can  be 
remedied  at  a trifling  cost. 

The  character  of  the  attendance,  and  the  sums  received  as  school-fees, 
and  for  sale  of  books  and  stationery,  are  shown  hi  the  annexed  table. 


Average  number  on  rolls, 

„ „ in  attendance, 


Fees  received, 
Requisites  sold,  . 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

163 

112 

96 

139 

95 

82 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

£ S. 

d. 

£ 

S.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

84  11 

3 

55 

14  8 

45  2 0 

31  6 

11 

15 

4 3 

3 10  6 

No  change  took  place  in  the  senior  branch  of  the  teaching  staff,  but 
six  pupil-teachers  and  two  monitresses  left  during  the  year.  With  one  ex- 
ception, all  are  in  charge  of  National  schools,  and  they  have,  I believe, 
performed  the  duties  in  a very  satisfactory  manner.  Of  fifty-three  pupil- 
teachers  trained  in  this  institution,  since  it  was  opened  in  1862,  forty -four 
became  teachers  in  National  schools,  three  died,  and  six  have  abandoned, 
at  least  for  a while,  the  profession  of  teaching.  I take  this  opportunity 
to  state  that  the  head  master,  Mr.  Harbison,  reports  very  favourably  of 
the  conduct  and  attention  to  their  business  on  the  part  of  the  pupil- 
teachers,  monitors  and  monitresses,  who  constituted  the  junior  branch  of 
the  teaching  staff  since  the  date  of  my  last  report. 

The  children  on  the  rolls  are  classed  as  follows  : — 


Subjects. 

Boj„. 

Girls. 

In- 

Subjects. 

Bo,,. 

Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

Arithmetic— continued : 

10 

3 

77 

Practice,  Interest,  &c.,  . 

40 

16 

- 

„ II.,  . 

64 

43 

26 

Mental, 

157 

119 

- 

„ III.,  . 

43 

39 

- 

Writing : 

- 

On  slates  only, 

- 

- 

77 

157 

119 

26 

Totals,  . 

157 

119 

103 

From  dictation, 

157 

119 

26 

Grammar : 

Parts  of  speech  only, 
Parsing  and  Syntax, 

74 

83 

46 
' 73 

26 

Sewing, 

Knitting, 

~ 

119 

119 

73 

Derivations, 

Composition, 

83 

40 

73 

34 

' 

Embroidery, . 
Cutting  out,  . 

: 

34 

34 

Geography : 

74 

46 

Lessons  on  Maps  only,  . 
From  Text  Books : 

77 

26 

British  Poets, 

40 

40 

73 

Local, 

Mathematical  and  Phy- 
sical, . 

43 

40 

73 

34 

Geometry, 

Algebra, 

Book-keeping, 

40 

40 

“ 

“ 

Arithmetic : 

Trigonometry, 

- 

- 

- 

Tables  only,  . 

_ 

_ 

77 

Music,  .... 

30 

56 

103 

Simple  rules, 
Compound  do., 
Proportion,  . 

61 

13 

46 

30 

26 

Drawing,  . . . 

Physical  and  Applied 

157 

40 

119 

103 

43 

'll 

■Science, 

K 
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AppenclixB.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all  those  subjects  which  constitute 
Reports  the  ground- work  of  a sound  education,  and  forms  an  excellent  preparation 
upon  for  the  business  or  calling  which  the  pupils  may  pursue  when  they  leave 
and^Minor  sc^00^  ^or  g00^-  There  are  twelve  divisions,  or  separate  distinct  classes, 
Model  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  teacher,  and  all  admirably 
Schools.  graduated  from  one  draft  to  another,  in  reference  to  their  proficiency  in 
Newtown  reac^ng>  penmanship,  arithmetic,  and  writing  from  dictation,  branches 
ards.  which  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  classification. 

I and  Mr.  Macdonnell,  District  Inspector,  devoted  several  days  to  the 
preliminary  examination  of  the  pupils,  which  was  held  in  October  last. 
The  several  classes  were  thoroughly  prepared  for  this  test  of  their  profi- 
ciency, and  hence  the  wonderful  closeness,  and  high  percentage  of  their 
answering.  This  appears  clearly  enough  from  the  annexed  table  of  pro- 
ficiency, which  exhibits  results  truly  creditable  to  the  principal  teachers 
and  their  assistants.  From  want  of  time  I cannot  enter  into  lengthened 
details  of  the  answering  of  these  pupils,  but  I feel  bound  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  quickness  and  accuracy  with  which  they  did  several 
difficult  sums  in  proportion,  fractions,  practice,  interest,  and  profit  and 
loss.  They  also  acquitted  themselves  remarkably  well  in  writing  from 
dictation,  grammar,  and  geography ; their  specimens  of  penmanship 
merit  special  commendation.  It  further  appears  that  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  in  both  schools  read  with  ease  and  correctness  in 
the  higher  class-books.  I can  also  report  most  favourably  of  the  great 
success  with  which  the  different  branches  of  needlework  have  been 
taught.  The  more  advanced  girls  have  been  trained  to  cut  out  the 
material  for  dresses,  underclothing,  and  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 
The  younger  children  are  fairly  proficient  in  knitting  and  plain  sewing, 
which  have  received  special  attention.  Numerous  specimens  of  fancy 
work  were  also  exhibited.  Their  style  and  neatness  of  finish  won  hearty 
praise  from  the  ladies,  by  whom  they  were  very  carefully  examined.  All 
these  beautiful  productions  of  the  needle  were  bond  fide  the  work  of  the 
girls  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes. 

The  highest  drafts  in  the  infants’  school  were  likewise  examined  hi 
reading,  elementary  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography.  The  propor- 
tion of  those  that  passed  in  these  subjects,  so  as  to  qualify  for  admission 
into  the  upper  schools,  was  unusually  high,  viz.,  88  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  examined. 

Number  of  pupils  examined  in — 

Males.  Females,  Infants. 


Reading  Lessons,  .... 

135 

105 

26 

Grammar,  . . . . , 

77 

105 

26 

Geography,  ..... 

135 

105 

90 

Arithmetic,  ..... 

135 

105 

26 

Writing  on  paper,  .... 
,,  from  dictation,  . . . 

135 

105 

26 

115 

105 

- 

Of  the  pupils  examined  there  were — 

Able  to  read  Second  Book  correctly,  ..... 

„ „ Third  or  higher  hooks  with  ease  and  intelligence,  . 

Acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech  only,  .... 

Able  to  parse  syntactically,  . . . . . . . 

Acquainted  with  the  outlines  and  general  features  of  the  Map  of 
the  World  only,  ......... 

Acquainted  with  Maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland, .... 

„ general  course  of  geography,  .... 

Able  to  set  (low  accurately  a sum  of  seven  places  of  figures, 

„ work  correctly  a sum  in  Subtraction,  .... 

„ „ Division  of  Money, 

„ „ Proportion  or  Practice,  . 

,,  write  on  paper  fairly,  ....... 

,,  „ a good  hand  with  ease  and  freedom,  . . 

,,  „ a sentence  with  tolerable  accuracy,  . 

•,  J5  ,,  ease  and  correctness,  . 


Males. 

Females. 

Infants. 

58 

20 

23 

69 

61 

_ 

16 

29 

17 

41 

46 

45 

21 

47 

48 

44 

23 

25 

24 

_ 

125 

83 

33 

125  . 

99 

18 

77 

64 

_ 

67 

36 

_ 

59 

25 

10 

76 

68 

_ 

45 

20 

_ 

68 

63 

T 
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The  public  examination  ancl  distribution  of  prizes  was  held  on  the  2nd  dppendixB. 
November,  before  a large  and  influential  meeting.  Many  of  those  present  geports 
were  parents  who  had  travelled  a considerable  distance  in  order  to  hear  upon 
then-  children  examined ; all  seem  much  pleased  with  the  proceedings  of  ^ jJifnor 
the  day.  Unquestionably  the  very  high  standard  attained  by  the  pupils  Model 
has  given  the  public  a very  high  opinion  of  the  character  and  amount  Schools, 
of  the  instruction  imparted  in  this  model  school.  Newtown 

Owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  answering  of  the  pupils  in  all  the  classes  arcis. 
the  number  of  premiums  awarded  was  very  large.  This  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  avoided,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  analysis,  showing 
the  results  of  the  examination  in  the  form  of  percentages. 


Boys.  Girls. 


Number  of  pupils  examined, 135  105 

Number  of  pupils  who  answered  90  per  cent,  and  above,  . ..  9 7 

,,  80  „ ,,  below  90  per  cent.,  47  30 

75  „ „ „ 80  „ . 21  20 

„ » 70  „ „ under  75  „ 22  7 

Total, 99  64 


Hence,  rejecting  all  who  answered  less  than  70  per  cent.,  and  this  by 
the  way  is  a very  high  standard,  163  pupils  were  entitled  to  premiums  ; 
the  number  actually  awarded  amounted  to  171,  viz.,  105  to  the  boys, 
and  66  to  the  girls.  In  examinations  of  this  kind  the  keen  observer 
soon  distinguishes  cramming  for  the  occasion  from  the  real  exercise  of 
the  reasoning  powers,  especially  as  some  of  the  visitors  exercised  the  pri- 
vilege of  testing  the  pupils  by  questions  on  the  subjects  which  formed  an 
essential  part  of  the  school  course. 

At  the  public  examination  the  pupils  drew  outlines  in  chalk  of 
flowers,  animals,  and  various  other  objects  with  great  taste  and  accuracy. 
But  these  elementary  exercises  afford  a very  inadequate  idea  of  their  pro- 
ficiency in  drawing.  The  specimens  which  they  executed  during  the  year 
comprised  numerous  landscape  drawings,  ornamental  sketches,  suitable 
as  patterns  for  manufacturers,  and  some  beautiful  pieces,  mostly  flowers, 
finished  in  water  colours.  Mr.  Greer,  the  teacher  by  whom  so  much  has 
been  achieved,  is,  I believe,  one  of  the  most  successful  drawing-masters  in 
the  service  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Gaskin’s  department — the  theory  and  practice  of  vocal  music  de- 
serves special  notice.  The  execution  of  several  selections  of  music  by 
some  twenty  voices  trained  by  him,  gave  a very  favourable  impression  of 
his  ability  and  skill  as  a teacher  of  music. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Fleming,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


No.  21. — Annual  Report  on  the  Carrickfergus  Minor  Model  Carrick- 
School,  for  the  year  1869,  by  J.  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Head  In-  fer^us- 
spector. 

Belfast,  January,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  following  report  on  the  Carrickfergus  Minor  Model  school 
for  the  year  1869. 

The  school  buildings  and  premises  are  in  good  repair,  and  have  been 
well  kept  during  the  year.  With  the  exception  of  a slight  alteration 
in  the  porch,  between  the  infants’  school  and  the  play  ground,  no  change 

K 2 
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Appendix  B.  has  been  made  since  the  date  of  my  last  report.  All  the  rooms  are  "well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  kept  scrupulously  neat  and  clean. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  teaching  staff  during  the  year.  All 
the  teachers — principal  and  assistants — have  been  assiduous  and  success- 
ful in  the  discharge  of  their  several  duties.  The  industry  and  conduct 
of  the  monitors  also  deserve  commendation. 

The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  the  most  important  statistics  of 
the  school  for  the  last  two  years : — 


Reports 

upon 

District 

and  Minor 

Model 

Schools. 

Carrick- 

fergus. 


f Average  on  rolls, 
Average  attendance, 


1868 


School-fees, 

_ Requisites  si 


_ Requisites  sold,  . 

f Average  on  rolls, 

! Average  attendant 
gj  Centesimal  propor 

j School-fees, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

. 111-3 

57-8 

77-1 

216  2 

. 91-2 

44-8 

61-9 

197-9 

i,  81-9 

77'5 

80-2 

80-4 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

. 64  18  1 

31  2 1 

38  5 4 

134  5 6 

.17  1 11 

4 3 6 

1 9 9 

22  15  2 

Bovs. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

. 112-1 

64-8 

78-5 

255 -4 

. 95-3 

52-1 

65  0 

212-4 

i,  85-0 

80-4 

82-8 

83-1 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

. 67  10  4 

36  15  6 

37  16  3 

142  2 1 

. 15  16  6 

4 7 3 

2 0 5 

22  4 2 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  attendance  for  1869  shows  some 
improvement  as  compared  with  that  for  1868,  the  total  average  attend- 
ance for  1869  being  fifteen  above  that  for  1868,  and  the  centesimal  pro- 
portion or  percentage  of  the  number  present  being  also  somewhat 
higher  than  that  for  1868.  This  improvement  is  chiefly  in  the  girls’  de- 
partment. It  further  appears  that  the  increase  in  the  total  amount  of 
school-fees  received  during  the  year  is  equally  satisfactory. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  literary  classification  of  the  pupils  on 
the  rolls  at  the  date  of  the  annual  examination.  A comparison  of  this 
table  with  the  table  of  proficiency,  given  below,  will  show  at  a glance 
the  satisfactory  character  of  the  answering  at  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion : — 


Subjects. 

Bo,s. 

Girls. 

In- 

Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

fants 

Arithmetic — continued. 

- 

- 

51 

Proportion,  . 

n 

- 

„ II.,  . 

39 

32 

23 

Practice,  Interest,  &c.,  . 

18 

- 

„ III.,  . 

39 

11 

- 

Mental, 

96 

62 

- 

„ IV.,  . 

13 

8 

- 

„ V.,  . 

5 

11 

- I 

Writing : 

50 

Total,  . 

96 

62 

74 

,,  Paper, 

96 

62 

24 

Gw 

Grammar : 

Parts  of  Speech  only , 

39 

32 

23 

Branches  for  Females  : 

10 

Parsing  and  Syntax, 

30 

30 

- 

Knitting, 

- 

62 

10 

Composition, 

18 

30 

" 

Netting, 
Cutting  out,  . 

I 

11 

- 

Geography : 

Li-ssons  on  Maps  only,  . 

39 

- 

74 

Extra  Branches : 

From  Text  Books : 

British  Poets, 

39 

32 

- 

Mensuration, 

18 

- 

" 

Mathematical  and  Phy- 

Geometry,  . 

18 

- 

18 

30 

- 

Algebra, 

- 

- 

Book-keeping, 

18 

- 

Arithmetic: 

Navigation,  . 

- 

“ 

Tables  only , . 

- 

- 

46 

Music 

Simple  Rules, 

31 

16 

28 

Drawing,  . 

96 

Compound  Rules,  . 

25 

16 

- 

Physical  Science,  . 

18 

- 



— 
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Annual  Examination.— The  annual  examination,  as  usual,  consisted  of  AppmdixB. 

two  parts a private  or  preliminary  examination,  and  a public  examina-  Repon, 

tion  The  former  was  held  on  22nd,  23rd,  and  25th  October,  and  the  arm 
latter  on  Tuesday,  26th  October.  The  pupils  in  attendance  were  sub-  ^l^taor 
iected  to  a searching  examination  on  all  the  branches  of  the  school  course.  Model 
The  results  of  this  examination  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table  of  School^ 
proficiency  : — Carrick • 

Subjects. 


Reading,  . 
Grammar,  . 
Geography, 

Arithmetic, 

Writing,  . 
Dictation,  . 
Needlework, 


Examined. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

92 

58 

150  -j 

92 

58 

l 

150  | 

92 

58 

150  | 

r 

i 

92 

58 

150  -1 
1 

L 

92 

58 

150  { 

55 

58 

113  | 

- 

58 

58  | 

Aide  to  read  Second  Book  fairly, 

,,  ,,  well,  . 

, , Third  & higher  Books  fairly 
„ „ well, 

to  distinguish  parts  of  speech  only , 
to  parse  correctly, 

Know  outlines  of  Map  of  World  only,  . 

,,  Maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland,  . 

„ general  course  of  Geography, 

Able  to  set  down  numbers  to  five  places, 
„ „ ,,  to  seven 

„ to  work  sums  in  Simple  Subtraction. 
„ ,,  Compound  Division] 

„ „ Proportion  or  above, 

„ to  write  on  paper  fairly, 

„ „ well, 

„ ,,  from  Dictation  fairly 

j>  „ <9  well, 

„ to  sew  neatly,  . . 

„ to  knit  a stocking, 

„ to  cut  out,  .... 


2 

27  | 

4 

24 

10 

15 

11 

14 

10 

11 

3G 

45 

28 
21 
30 
24 
24 
19 
43 
58 

4 


37 

30 

30 

42 
25 
28 

111 

122 

92 

64 

71 

73 

43 
57 


It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  that,  though,  the  infants  were 
examined,  they  are  excluded  from  the  returns  given  in  the  preceding 
table.  It  is  due  to  their  teacher  to  state  that  they  answered  very 
creditably  on  the  elementary  branches  upon  which  they  were  examined. 
I have  also  to  remark  that,  to  insure  attention  to  needlework,  it  had  been 
decided  that  any  girl  who  failed  to  give  due  attention  to  this  useful  branch 
would  be  ineligible  for  a premium  at  this  examination.  I believe  the 
returns  given  in  the  foregoing  table  show  that  this  regulation  was  pro- 
ductive of  good  results. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  proficiency, 
taken  as  a whole  : — 

Boys.  Girls. 

Number  of  pupils  examined  (excluding  infants), 92  58 

,,  „ who  obtained  premiums,  ......  48  29 

„ „ whose  answering  was  90  per  cent,  and  above,  . . 1 

„ „ 80  „ under  90  per  cent.,  4 2 

„ „ „ 70  „ „ 80  „ 25  21 

„ „ 60  „ 70  „ 31  15 

„ „ „ 50  „ „ 60  „ 15  3 

The  number  of  premiums  given  in  1868  was  52,  viz.,  27  to  the  hoys, 
and  25  to  the  girls ; whilst  the  number  given  in  1869  was  77,  viz.,  48 
to  the  boys  and  29  to  the  girls.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  superiority 
and  closeness  of  the  answering.  In  1868  no  pupil  whose  answering  was 
under  60  per  cent,  obtained  a premium.  In  1869  the  standard  was 
raised  to  65  per  cent.,  and  yet  the  number  of  premiums  increased  about 
50  per  cent.,  though  the  attendance  (of  boys  and  gii-ls)  increased  only 
3 per  cent.  In  some  of  the  classes  the  answering  was  remarkably  close, 
tfor  instance,  of  10  girls  in  the  fifth  class,  1 answered  82  per  cent. ; 1, 
79  per  cent.;  3,  78  per  cent.  ; and  3,  76  per  cent.  Similar  remarks 
might  be  made  regarding  the  answering  of  several  other  classes  in  both 
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AppendixB.  departments.  These  facts  indicate  a marked  improvement  in  the  state 
Reports  °f  the  school  during  the  past  year. 

upon  The  Navigation  and  Physical  Science  classes  continue  to  be  efficiently 

and  Minor  conducted  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  head  master.  There  were  thirty-eight 
Model  distinct  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  former  class  during  the  year.  Since  the 
Schools.  opening  of  the  school  numbers  of  young  men  have  qualified,  by  the  instruc- 

Cu trick-  tions  they  received  in  it,  for  the  office  of  mate  and  ship-master. 
fetyus.  The  public  examination  and  distribution  of  prizes  took  place  on  the 
26th  October,  in  presence  of  a large  and  respectable  audience.  The 
infants’  school-room  was  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Classes 
from  the  different  departments,  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  were  examined 
by  their  respective  teachers  on  the  more  important  subjects  of  the  school 
programme.  Their  prompt  and  accurate  answers  evidently  gave  much 
satisfaction  to  their  relatives  and  friends  who  were  present.  In  my  last 
report  on  the  boys’  school,  I referred  to  the  rather  low  proficiency  of  the 
pupils  in  grammar  and  geography.  I am  bound  to  add  that  effectual 
efforts  to  remedy  these  defects  have  been  made,  during  the  past  year,  by 
the  principal  and  assistant  teachers.  This  clearly  appears  from  the  table 
of  proficiency  in  this  report. 

The  pupils  sang,  during  the  day,  several  beautiful  airs  with  great 
taste  and  precision,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gaskin.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  proficiency  of  the  classes  in  this  branch,  but  he  has  been  ably 
assisted  by  Miss  Stephens,  head  mistress  of  the  girls’  school,  and  by 
Mr.  O’Neill,  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  boys’  school. 

Mr.  Srneeth  has  charge  of  the  drawing  class,  but  he  is  efficiently  aided 
by  Miss  Stuart,  assistant  in  the  gills’  school.  Some  good  specimens  of 
drawing,  executed  by  the  pupils,  were  exhibited  in  the  large  school-room 
for  the  inspection  of  visitors. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Fleming,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


MonagUn.  N0.  22.— Ankual  Report  for  the  year  1S69,  upon  the  Mona- 
ghan Minor  Model  School,  by  J.  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Head 
Inspector. 

Belfast,  27th  January,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
missioners, my  report  on  the  Monaghan  Minor  Model  school  for  the 
year  1869. 

The  house  and  premises  are  in  excellent  repair,  and  the  grounds  have 
been  kept  in  very  good  order.  The  shrubs  and  trees  which  were  planted 
eight  years  ago  are  thriving,  and  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the 
place. 

The  only  change  which  took  place  during  the  year  in  the  responsible 
portion  of  the  teaching  staff,  was  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Mayne  from  the 
Clonmel  Model  school,  to  succeed  Mr.  Fraser,  promoted  to  Enniskillen. 
This  arrangement  did  not  involve  any  alterations  in  the  time  table,  as 
both  teachers  were  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  vocal  music  and  draw- 
ing. The  principal  and  assistant  teachers  discharged  their  duties  during 
the  year  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  I cannot,  I am  sorry  to  state, 
bear  the  same  favourable  testimony  to  the  conduct  of  the  junior  members 
of  the  teaching  staff,  one  of  whom  was  dismissed  for  frequent  irregularity 
of  attendance  and  general  neglect  of  duty.  It  was  also  found  necessary 
to  admonish  some  of  the  senior  paid  monitors  for  offences  of  a less  glaring 
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character.  Tlieir  answering  at  the  examination  held  towards  the  close  AppmdixB. 
of  the  year  did  not  reflect  much  credit  on  them,  owing  to  the  want  of  Reports 
due  application,  as  many  of  them  seemed  to  think  that  one  hour  daily,  upon 
outside  of  school  hours,  was  sufficient  time  to  devote  to  private  study.  ^hior 
However,  I have  reason  to  believe  that  a change  for  the  better  has  already  Model 
taken  place  in  this  respect.  Schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  number  on  rolls,  the  average  Monaghan 
number  in  daily  attendance,  and  the  centesimal  proportion  of  the  latter 
to  the  former  for  the  years  1868  and  1869  : — 


Averaee  on  Rolls. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Centesimal  Proportion. 

1868. 

1869. 

1868. 

1869. 

1868. 

1869. 

Boys,  . 
Girls,  . 
Infants, 

80 

. 85 

82 

65 

60 

81 

73 

90 

67 

70 

79 

78 

48 

61  . 

41 

45 

85 

74 

The  average  number  in  attendance  for  the  past  year  was  almost  the  same 
as  that  for  1868,  from  which  it  appears  that  this  school  is  in  a stationary 
condition  as  to  the  numbers  under  instruction.  The  arrangements  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  continue  unchanged,  as  they  have 
all  along  given  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  all  parties  interested  in  the 
matter.  On  Mondays  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  Presby- 
terian, and  Wesleyan  persuasions  attend  and  give  separate  religious 
instruction  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ; on  the  remaining  days  of  the 
week  the  teachers  discharge  this  duty. 

The  rates  of  payment  and  amount  of  fees  received  from  the  pupils  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

1868.  ■ 1869. 


Number  paying  5s.  per  quarter, 
„ 2s.  6d.  „ 

„ Is.  Id.  „ 

Amount  of  fees  received,  . 


68  72 

. . 75  78 

66  73 

1868.  1869. 

£118  14s.  Ad.  £112  6s.  U. 


The  pupils  on  the  rolls  are  classified  as  follows  : — 


Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

Arithmetic — continued. 

23 

Practice,  Interest,  &c.,  . 

34 

31 

- 

„ II.,  . 

21 

31 

Mental, 

85 

82 

- 

Book  III,,  . 

36 

30 

2 

„ IV.,  . 

13 

11 

- 

Writing : 

21 

20 

- 

On  slates  only , 

- 

- 

23 

85 

82 

33 

Totals, 

85 

82 

56 

From  dictation, 

85 

75 

20 

Branches  for  Females : 

Parts  of  speech  only , 

15 

31 

33 

Sewing,  .... 

- 

80 

- 

Parsing  and  Syntax, 

70 

51 

- 

Knitting, 

- 

- 

47 

51 

- 

Netting, 

- 

- 

Composition, 

70 

31 

- 

Embroidery,  . 

- 

25 

- 

Cutting-out,  . 

- 

- 

Geography : 

Lessons  on  Maps  only,  . 

15 

16 

56 

Extra  Branches, 

British  Poets, 

- 

- 

36 

35 

- 

Mensuration, 

- 

— 

Mathematical  and  Pliy- 

Geometry,  , 

34 

- 

- 

34 

31 

- 

Algebra, 

- 

- 

Book-keeping, 

34 

- 

- 

Arithmetic : 

Trigonometry, 

10 

- 

- 

Tables  only , . 

_ 

_ 

23 

Music,  .... 

85 

82 

56 

15 

21 

33 

Drawing,  . . . 

85 

82 

33 

Compound  rules,  . 

17 

20 

- 

Physical  and  Applied 

Proportion,  . 

19 

10 

" 

Science, 
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Appendix B.  The  annual  public  examination  was  held  on  the  23rd  June  : it  was 
Reports  largely  attended  by  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  and  others 
upon  interested  in  the  spread  of  education.  For  some  time  previous  the  pupils 
Minor  were  Privately  examined  by  the  District  Inspector  and  myself,  and  their 
Model  answering  was  carefully  noted  by  us.  Our  examination  embraced  the 
Schools.  ordinary  school  programme  for  each  class,  together  with  those  portions  of 
Monaghan.  the  text  bo°ks  learned  as  tasks  within  the  preceding  six  months.  In 
order  to  thoroughly  test  the  soundness  of  their  information  and  general 
knowledge  of  their  prescribed  course  of  study,  the  examination  was 
mainly  conducted  by  means  of  written  exercises.  The  following  is  an 
analysis  of  the  results  : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Number  examined, 

67 

74 

„ who  answered  over 

80  per  cent. , 

3 

5 

„ „ 

70  „ 

. 7 

6 

„ „ 

00  „ . 

11 

21 

,,  „ 

50  ,, 

16 

18 

» under 

50  „ . 

30 

24 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  answering  of  the  girls  was  superior  to  that  of 
the  boys.  For  this,  however,  Mr.  Linehan  the  head  master  is  not 
responsible,  as  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  school  for  a very  short  time 
a few  months  in  fact,  at  the  date  of  the  public  examination. 

During  the  year,  some  classes  in  connexion  with  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  were  conducted  with  marked  success.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  were — elementary  mathematics,  magnetism  and  electricity, 
and  physical  geography.  One  hundred  and  two  pupils  were  examined 
on  this  course,  and  of  this  number  only  twenty-four  failed  to  reach  the 
required  standard  of  proficiency.  This  speaks  well  for  the  skill  and 
attention  of  their  teacher. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  duty  to  state,  that  I have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  children  in  the  infants’  school.  They 
have  been  well  and  suitably  instructed,  and  their  progress  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  boys’  or  girls’  department  is  sufficiently  marked  to  indicate 
the  soundness  of  their  training. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Fleming,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


Lurgatu  No.  23. — Annual  Report  upon  the  Lurgan  Minor  Model 
School,  for  the  year  1869,  by  J.  G.  Fleming;  Esq.,  Head 

Inspector. 

Belfast,  25th  January,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  following  report  on  the  Lurgan  Model  School  for  the  year 

The  house  and  premises  have  been  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  all 
necessary  repairs  have  been  effectively  carried  out.  The  grounds  in 
front  of  the  building,  and  the  ornamental  plants,  flowering  shrubs,  &c., 
have  received  due  care  and  attention.  In  some  spots,  however,  they 
have  been  too  thickly  set,  and  a general  thinning  out  of  them  will  soon 
be  required.  I can  safely  state  that  in  point  of  neatness,  ventilation,  and 
accommodation  for  the  pupils  in  attendance,  the  Lurgan  Model  school  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  institution  of  the  kind  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Greer,  the  head  master,  now  resides  in  the  side  wing,  attached  to 
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the  school-rooms,  which  had  been  occupied  by  a caretaker  up  till  J uly  ^ppendixB. 
last.  This  change  was  much  called  for,  as,  under  the  old  arrangement,  Reports 
numerous  irregularities  occurred,  which  caused  considerable  trouble  and  upon 
loss  of  time  to  the  Inspector  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  so  large  jy£nor 
an  establishment.  The  change,  now  referred  to,  has  been  brought  under  Model 
the  special  attention  of  the  Board  of  Works,  whose  officer  for  the  Lurgan  Schools. 
District  will,  I believe,  shortly  take  steps  to  provide  some  additional  Luma*. 
accommodation  in  that  portion  of  the  building  set  apart  for  Mr.  Greer’s 
use. 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  and  the 
amounts  received  as  school-fees,  and  for  sale  of  requisites  during  1869  : — 

Boys.  Girls.  Infants. 

Average  on  rolls,  .....  182  94  101 '2 

„ attendance, 144  76  82*0 

Boys.  Girls.  Infants. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Amount  of  school  fees,  . . 91  19  9 46  6 2 45  6 6 

„ of  requisites  sold, . . 13  3 0 6 19  8 1 18  1 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  several  departments  of  this  institution 
have  been  attended  with  praiseworthy  regularity  by  so  large  a proportion 
of  the  pupils  on  rolls.  The  lengthened  absence  of  the  head  master 
dining  the  summer,  owing  to  severe  illness  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  end  fatally,  proved  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  school,  for  the 
assistants  failed  to  check  or  keep  under  efficient  control  the  more  grown 
boys,  who,  moreover,  wholly  neglected  to  prepare  any  exercises  or  home 
lessons.  Hence,  when  Mr.  Greer  resumed  his  duties,  the  discipline  was 
lax  and  the  classes  were  in  a rather  backward  state.  But  a marked 
improvement  soon  took  place,  after  his  return  to  the  school,  owing  to  the 
steady  application  to  business  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils,  so  that 
the  latter  acquitted  themselves  much  better  than  I at  one  time  expected 
at  the  examination  held  towards  the  end  of  last  December. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  late  principal  of  the  girls’  school,  resigned  on  the  31st 
December,  1869,  owing  to  long-continued  bad  health,  which  disqualified 
her  for  the  efficient  performance  of  her  duties.  She  has  been  succeeded 
by  Miss  Collins,  formerly  assistant  in  the  Monaghan  Minor  Model 
School.  Her  previous  experience  and  sound  literary  attainments  render 
her  a very  suitable  person  to  fill  the  post  of  head  mistress  in  the  Lurgan 
Model  School.  A yearly  allowance  or  pension  has  been  granted  to  Mrs. 

Campbell  for  long,  efficient,  and  faithful  service  under  the  Board.  It  is 
matter  for  regret  that  so  worthy  a teacher  should  be  obliged  to  retire 
from  active  life  at  a comparatively  early  age. 

Mr.  Smeeth,  teacher  of  drawing,  has  not  given  instruction  in  Lurgan 
Model  School  since  1st  October  last.  He  will  not,  I believe,  be  called 
upon  to  resume  duty  there,  as  some  of  the  literary  teachers  belonging  to 
the  school  hold  certificates  from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
hearing  testimony  to  their  fitness  for  giving  instruction  in  drawing ; so 
that  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  bring  a person  specially  from 
Belfast  to  teach  this  branch. 

The  children  on  the  rolls  are  classed  as  follow  : — 


[Table. 
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Appendix  ft.  TABLE. 

[1869 

Reports 

upon  Subjects. 

Boy. 

Girls. 

Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

and  Minor 

Arithmetic — continued  : 

— 

- 

88 

Practice,  Interest,  &c.,  . 

73 

28 

_ 

„ II.,  . 

69 

24 

28 

Mental, 

172 

95 

_ 

Luraan.  ,,  III.,  . 

65 

31 

- 

„ IV.,  . 

35 

40 

- 

W riting : 

„ V 

3 

- 

_ 

On  slates  only, 

- 

- 

88 

„ paper, 

From  dictation,  . 

Totals,  . 

172 

95 

116 

172 

89 

28 

Branches  for  females : 

Parts  of  Speech  only, 

99 

24 

28. 

Sewing, 

- 

95 

- 

Parsing  and  Syntax, 

73 

71 

- 

Knitting, 

- 

95 

- 

Derivations, 

103 

71 

- 

Netting, 

- 

3 

- 

Composition, 

103 

40 

- 

Embroidery,  . 

- 

5 

- 

Cutting-out, 

- 

40 

- 

Geography : 

Lessons  on  Maps  only,  . 

- 

6 

116 

Extra  Branches  : 

From  Text-books : 

British  Poets, 

38 

40 

- 

172 

89 

_ 

Mensuration, 

38 

- 

- 

Mathematical,  . 

313 

40 

- 

Geometry, 

12 

- 

- 

Physical,  . . 

172 

- 

- 

Algebra, 

12 

- 

- 

Book-keeping, 

38 

- 

- 

Arithmetic : 

Trigonometry, 

12 

- 

- 

Tables  only,  . . 

_ 

- 

88 

Music, 

40 

95 

116 

Simple  rules, 

69 

24 

28 

Drawing, 

- 

- 

116 

Compound  do., 

- 

31 

- 

Physical  and  Applied 

Proportion, 

30 

12 

~ 

Science, 

38 

“ 

' 

The  public  examination  was  held  in  the  spacious  boys’  school-room  on 
the  22nd  December ; it  began  at  eleven  and  ended  at  half-past  three. 
The  attendance  of  visitors  was  large  and  influential,  and  their  unflagging 
attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  day  showed  that  they  were  pleased 
and  gratified  by  what  they  witnessed.  The  pupils  in  the  middle  and 
senior  divisions  of  the  boys’  and  girls’  school  were  tested  in  writing  from 
dictation  and  arithmetic  by  some  gentlemen  who  took  a special  interest 
in  the  examination.  This  course  was  adopted  in  order  to  dissipate  the 
notion  held  by  many,  that  the  children  knew  beforehand  the  sums,  &c., 
which  they  would  be  called  upon  to  work  at  the  public  examination. 
But,  irrespective  of  this,  the  general  answering  at  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation showed,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  instruction  imparted  in  these 
schools  is  thoroughly  sound  and  useful.  In  the  boys’  school,  for  instance, 
a lad  of  fair  average  abilities  could,  with  due  application,  qualify  for 
many  posts  in  the  Civil  Service  which  are  now  open  to  public  competi- 
tion. In  point  of  fact,  the  boys  belonging  to  the  senior  division,  on 
leaving  school,  readily  obtain  good  situations  as  their  intelligence,  good 
conduct,  and  aptitude  for  business,  are  fully  appreciated  by  merchants, 
manufacturers,  &c. 

When  Miss  Collins  got  charge  of  the  girls’  school,  the  classes  were  in 
a backward  condition,  owing  to  the  prolonged  illness  of  her  predecessor. 
But  strenuous  efforts  were  made  during  the  past  year  to  restore  this 
school  to  its  former  state  of  efficiency.  The  principal  teacher  was  ably 
seconded  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  by  her  assistants,  Mrs.  Porter 
and  Miss  Greer,  and,  although  much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  a 
report,  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  can  be  made  upon  this  school,  still 
encouraging  progress  has  been  made,  and  further  improvement  may  be 
looked  for  during  the  current  year. 

The  examination  of  the  infants  was  eminently  successful,  and  I think 
it  right  to  add  that  the  questions  proposed  to  them  were  suitable  to  their 
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years  and  intelligence,  and  on  subjects  which  will  prove  useful  to  them  Appendix B. 
when  they  shall  be  transferred  to  a more  advanced  school.  At  any  rate  Reports' 
the  habits  of  order,  neatness,  and  discipline  observed  by  these  little  upon 
children,  must  make  a lasting  and  beneficial  impression  on  their  minds.  ^fc^fcnor 
This  excellent  training  gives  them  rare  advantages  when  they  enter  the  Model 
upper  schools,  so  that  they  seldom  fail  to  bear  off  premiums  at  the  yearly  Schools, 
examinations.  Lur~an 

The  time  devoted  to  needlework  has  been  turned  to  profitable  account 
as  appeared  from  the  numerous  specimens  of  plain  sewing  which  were 
exhibited  by  the  pupils.  Patchwork  and  knitting  have  also  received 
due  attention — fancy  work,  although  not  wholly  neglected,  has  been 
regarded  by  the  teachers  as  of  very  secondary  importance  as  compared 
with  plain  sewing,  knitting,  and  darning.  Special  premiums  were 
awarded  for  marked  proficiency  in  these  branches  of  work. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  public  examination,  a highly  interesting 
competition  for  two  special  prizes  in  reading  took  place  among  the 
twelve  most  advanced  pupils  in  the  school — viz.,  six  boys  and  six  girls. 

A committee,  consisting  of  some  of  the  visitors,  was  appointed  to  decide 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  competitors,  and,  after  hearing  two  pieces  read  by 
each,  they  selected  Henry  Mahaffey  and  Jessie  Bullow  as  the  medallists. 

The  style  and  accuracy  with  which  several  beautiful  songs  and  airs 
were  rendered  by  a large  number  of  the  pupils,  reflected  much  credit  on 
Mr.  Gaskin,  who  had  charge  of  their  musical  education  during  the  year. 

It  is,  however,  due  to  Mr.  Magill  and  Miss  Greer,  two  of  the  assistant 
teachers,  to  state  that  they  materially  aided  in  securing  results  so  very 
satisfactory,  by  the  special  instruction  which  the  pupils  of  the  singing 
class  received  from  them  during  the  year. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination,  and  before  the  distribution  of 
prizes,  Mr.  Hancock,  J.P.,  had  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  “he  was  now 
in  a position  to  distribute  twelve  medals,  and  he  had  also  to  announce 
that  he  hoped  on  the  next  occasion  to  be  in  a similar  position.  Six  of 
these  medals  were  the  gift  of  Lord  Lurgan,  and  five  were  given  by  the 
manufacturers  of  Lurgan,  who  had  intrusted  him,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Town  Commissioners,  with  the  privilege  of  distributing  them.  That 
accounted  for  eleven  of  them.  The  other  one  was  the  gift  of  a friend 
whose  name  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  mention.  Ten  of  these  medals  were 
to  be  given  on  the  private  examinations  made  by  the  Inspectors ; but  the 
other  two  had  been  competed  for  to-day  in  public.  The  propriety  of 
giving  them  had  been  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  at  the  last 
examination.  These  had  been  won,  in  their  presence,  on  the  votes  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  selected  to  decide  the  matter.  This  accounted 
for  all  the  medals.”  * 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Fleming,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


No.  24. — Annual  Report  for  the  year  1869,  upon  the  Trim  Trim . 

District  Model  School,  by  M.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  Head 
Inspector. 

Dublin,  April,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on 
Trim  District  Model  School  for  the  year  1869,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

The  school  buildings,  which  are  of  a superior  character,,  are  in  good 
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repair,  and  have  been  kept  in  fair  order  throughout  the  year.  The 
grounds,  also,  which  are  more  than  usually  extensive,  have  been  kept 
with  a creditable  degree  of  care. 

No  change  took  place  in  the  teaching  staff  during  the  year,  except  the 
ordinary  changes  among  the  pupil-teachers  and  paid  monitresses.  The 
number  of  the  latter  has  been  gradually  reduced  to  suit  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  school.  _ 

I regret  to  say  that  the  opposition,  which  first  manifested  itself  early 
in  1868,  on  the  opening  of  the  Trim  convent  school,  lias  continued  up  to 
the  present  with  undiminished  intensity.  The  most  stringent  means  are 
resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  Roman  Catholic  pupils  from  attending 
in  the  female  or  infant  departments  ; and  the  result  is  that  very  few 
pupils  of  that  persuasion  are  now  to  be  found  in  either.  The  Trim  Model 
School,  one  of  the  oldest  under  the  Board,  was  for  many  years  patronized 
by  the  clergy  of  the  town,  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  contributing  to  its  success  ; and  it  is  a satisfac- 
tion to  those  interested  in  the  school  to  know  that  the  hostility  now 
manifested  against  it  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  has  not  been  caused 
by  any  falling  off  in  the  standard  of  the  education  imparted,  or  by  any 
change  in  its  management  calculated  to  weaken  their  confidence  in  its 
working.  The  opposition  here  is  but  a part  of  the  system  of  hostility  to 
model  schools,  as  such,  which  has  shown  itself  in  so  many  other  localities. 
It  is  right  to  add  that  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  male  department  of 
the  school,  from  which  only  a few  of  the  very  young  boys  have  been 


removed. 

The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  more  important  details  respect- 
ing the  school  for  the  past  two  years  : — 


Average  number  of  pupils  on  rolls, 
Average  daily  attendance,  . 


Average  number  of  pupils  on  rolls. 
Average  daily  attendance 


— Attendance  of 

Pupils. 

1868. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

rolls, 

. 201 

118 

118 

437 

. 137  T 

54-7 

50-8 

242-6 

. 103-1 

25-7 

31-1 

159-9 

1869. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

rolls, 

. 182 

29 

65 

276 

. 118-0 

20-7 

27-0 

165-7 

. 89-1 

12-7 

21-2 

123-0 

erage  uany  nwcuuauw, 

This  table  shows  a decrease  of  16  J per  cent,  on  the  daily  average 
ttendance  in  the  boys’  school  during  1869,  as  compared  with  1868.  I 
se  no  reason  to  connect  this  decrease  with  the  opposition  to  the  school 
lready  referred  to.  The  decrease  in  the  attendance  at  the  girls  and 
ufants’  schools  is  entirely  attributable  to  that  cause. 


Table  II. — Ages 
1868. 


of  the  Pupils  on  Rolls. 

1869. 


Ago  in  years. 
Under  6, 

6 and  under  7, 

7 „ 8, 

1)  „ 9. 

9 „ 10, 

10  „ 11, 

11  „ 12, 

12  „ 13, 

13  „ H, 

14  „ 15, 

15  „ 16, 

16  „ 17, 

17  and  above, 

Totals, 


• 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

97 

97 

l’ 

- 

44 

45 

3 

_ 

21 

24 

6 

- 

13 

19 

15 

1 

16 

14 

- 

8 

22 

14 

11 

_ 

25 

13 

4 

- 

17 

27 

19 

_ 

46 

19 

5 

- 

24 

33 

24 

28 

20 

15 

22 

* 

53 

39 

50 

20 

28 

17 

3 

3 

4 

: 

23 

31 

21 

26 
8 
1 1 

13 

11 

4 

1 

39 

19 

15 

20 

23 

8 

5 

2 

2 

: 

25 

25 

10 

7 

1 

1 

" 

6 

8 

6 

1 

: 

7 

7 

201 

118 

118 

437 

182 

29 

65 

276 
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The  pupils  are  nearly  all  within  the  school-going  age — 5 to  15  years  Appendix B. 
inclusive — the  only  marked  exceptions  being  in  the  case  of  the  infants,  Reports 
many  of  whom  fall  below  it.  In  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools  the  bulk  of  upon 
the  pupils  range  from  9 to  14  years  of  age.  I regard  it  as  a proof  of  the 
substantial  progress  that  education  has  made  among  the  mass  of  the  peo-  Model 
pie,  that  the  children  now  in  attendance  are  usually  within  the  school  Schools, 
ace.  Far  fewer  grown  pupils — that  is,  pupils  from  15  to  20  years  old  Trim. 
are  now  to  be  found  in  National  schools  than  were  common  a few  years 
ace.  I am  aware  that  other  explanations  of  this  fact  can  be  given ; 
but  I think  one  of  the  principal  causes  is  that  pupils,  anxious  to  learn, 
now  obtain  their  education  during  the  ordinary  school  periods  of  their 
lives. 

Table  III. — Religious  Denominations  of  Pupils  on  R-olls. 

18G8-  1869. 

Boys.  Girls.  Infants.  Total.  Boys.  Girls.  Infants.  Total. 

40  22  29  91  30  26  30  86 

161  95  89  345  151  2 35  188 

1-1  11-2 

Total,  . . 201  118  118  437  182  29  65  276 

This  table  shows  how  completely  the  decrease  in  the  attendance  of 
gilds  and  infants  is  attributable  to  the  opposition  to  those  departments 
of  the  school.  It  also  shows  that  the  decrease  in  the  attendance  of  the 
boys  is  not  po’imd  facia  attributable  to  the  same  cause,  for  there  is  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  pupils  of  each  of  the  religious  denomina- 
tions, that  of  the  Protestant  pupils  being  relatively  the  larger. 


Established  Church, 
Roman  Catholics,  . 
Others,  . 


5s.  per  quarter, 
2s.  (id.  „ 

Is.  Id.  „ 

Free,  . 


Table  IY. — Rates  of  Payment. 
1868. 

Boys.  Girls.  Infants.  Total.  Boys. 
29  8 - 37  26 

33  22  13  68  36 

. 100  58  34  192  95 

39  30  71  140  25 


1869. 

Girls.  Infants.  Total. 
5-31 
9 2 47 

12  51  158 

3 12  40 


Total,  . . . 201  118  118  437  182  29  65  276 

This  is  the  only  model  school  with  which  I am  acquainted  in  which 
free  scholars  are  admitted.  This  concession  was  probably  made  at  first 
because  there  is  no  other  National  school  for  boys  in  the  town  or  imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; so  that,  if  really  poor  children  were  excluded 
from  the  model  school,  through  inability  to  pay  even  the  lowest  fee, 
they  might  be  deprived  altogether  of  the  means  of  education.  Hence, 
though  the  admission  of  these  free  pupils  who,  here  as  elsewhere,  are 
the  most  irregular  attendants,  is  not  beneficial  to  the  school,  nor,  I fear, 
of  much  advantage  to  themselves,  I am  reluctant  to  recommend  its 
discontinuance.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  decrease  in  the  attendance 
has  taken  place  chiefly  among  this  class  of  pupils,  and  principally  in  the 
infant  school,  in  which  the  numbers  of  free  pupils  largely  preponderated. 
The  Commissioners  pay  the  teachers  a reduced  fee  in  respect  of  these 
free  pupils. 

Table  Y. — Amount  of  Fees  received. 

Total  amount  of  School  Fees  received  : — 

1868.  1869. 


Boys’  Department, 
Girls’ 

Infants’  „ 


£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

43  0 10  40  11  5 

11  7 11  6 3 10 

7 7 1 4 9 6 


Total,  . . . 61  15  10  51  4 9 
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Appendices  to  Thirty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1869. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  reduction  in  the  total  amount  of  school 
fees  received  in  1869,  as  compared  with  1868,  is  less  in  proportion  than 
the  reduction  in  the  attendance  ; in  other  words,  the  pupils  withdrawn 
from  the  school  were  less  able  to  pay  for  their  schooling  than  those  who 
remained.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  chief  reduction  took  place 
among  the  free  pupils. 

Table  VI. — Amount  of  Requisites  sold  at  Reduced  Rates. 

Total  amount  of  School  Requisites  sold  : — 


1868.  1869. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Boys’  Department.  . . . 6 8 8£  10  7 3| 

Girls’  1 15  3$  15  4 

Infants’  „ ...  0 18  2 0 10  10 


Total,  ....  9 2 2 12  3 5| 


From  this  table  it  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the  diminution  in 
the  attendance,  the  sale  of  books  and  other  school  requisites  to  the  pupils 
at  reduced  prices  has  increased  by  nearly  33  per  cent. ; probably  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  of  several  new  books  on  the  Commissioners’ 
list.  The  cost  of  books  per  pupil  in  average  attendance  during  the  past 
year  in  the  boys’  school  was  very  nearly  2s.  4 cl. ; in  the  gilds’  school  it 
was  2s.  4 \d.  It  should  be  remembered  that  books,  &c.,  are  sold  to 
pupils  of  National  schools  at  little  more  than  half-price. 

The  annual  examination  of  this  model  school  was  held  by  myself  and 
Mr.  Conwell,  the  District  Inspector,  in  December,  1869.  We  conducted 
it  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  year,  and  we  have 
prepared  tables  of  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  similar  to  those  given  in 
our  report  for  1868.  From  a comparison  of  those  tables  I am  enabled 
to  say  that  the  proficiency  exhibited  in  the  boys’  school  in  spelling  and 
explanation,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography  was  higher  in  1869 
than  in  1868  ; that  in  reading,  penmanship,  writing  from  dictation,  not 
so  good.  The  failure  in  reading  and  penmanship  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  third  class  ; the  failure  in  dictation  was  chiefly  in  the  fourth 
class.  The  pupils  in  fifth  class  answered  creditably  on  geometry, 
algebra,  physical  science,  book-keeping,  and  mensuration  \ and  those  in 
fourth  class  did  fairly  in  the  last-named  branch. 

The  number  examined  in  the  girls’  and  infants’  schools  was  so  small 
that  no  trustworthy  comparison  could  be  instituted  between  their  pro- 
ficiency at  this  and  former  examinations  ; generally  speaking,  they 
acquitted  themselves  satisfactorily. 

The  public  examination  of  the  school  was  held  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  preliminary  examination.  The  attendance  was  but  limited, 
probably  in  consequence  of  a public  meeting  held  in  the  town  on  the 
same  day. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  FitzGerald,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


No.  25.— Annual  Report  for  the  year  1869  on  the  Bailieborough 
District  Model  School,  by  M.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  Head 
Inspector. 

Dublin,  April,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  the  following  report  upon  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Bailieborough  District  Model  School  dur- 
ing the  year  1869  ; — 
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I regret  to  say  that  another  year  has  been  allowed  to  pass  without  Appendix  B. 
effecting  the  much-needed  enlargement  of  the  school-buildings,  which  are  ^cportiS 
quite  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the  large  and  increasing  upon 
attendance  in  the  male  and  female  departments.  During  the  past  three  ^t^ci^lor 
years,  I have  several  times  called  attention  to  the  want  of  space  in  this  Model 
school ; and  I am  aware  that  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Young,  Bart.,  Schools. 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  when  in  this  country,  in  1868,  on  his  way  Bafieboro' 
from  Australia  to  Canada,  called  at  the  Education  Office,  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  the  urgent  necessity  for  enlarging  the  school  buildings. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  house  was  not  originally  built  for  a 
model  school,  and  although  1 believe  it  was  enlarged  to  some  extent 
when  the  model  school  was  established,  the  entire  expenditure  upon  the 
buildings  must  have  been  very  much  less  than  the  outlay  on  kindred 
establishments.  The  school  has,  therefore,  a peculiar  claim  upon  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  Commissioners,  and  I trust  steps  may  be 
at  once  taken  to  provide  the  increased  accommodation  so  urgently  re- 
quired. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  state  of  the  school,  in  some  of  its 
most  important  aspects,  during  the  years  1868  and  1869  respectively  : — 


Table  I. — Statistics  of  Attendance. 


1 

["Total  number  of  individual  pupils  on  rolls, 

151 

Girls. 

145 

Infants. 

81 

Total. 

377 

1868, < 

Average  number  on  rolls, 

100-0 

96-3 

51-1 

247-4 

[Average  daily  attendance. 

78-3 

75-7 

41-5 

195-5 

["Total  number  of  individual  pupils  on  rolls, 

184 

184 

84 

452 

1869, < 

Average  number  on  rolls. 

1 T2-2 

121-8 

44-6 

278-6 

[ Average  daily  attendance, 

84-8 

89-8 

32-8 

207-4 

This  table  exhibits  an  increase  under  every  head  for  the  entire  school, 
but  it  will  be  observed  that,  while  the  daily  attendance  increased  during 
the  year  1869  in  both  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools,  there  was  a decrease 
in  the  infant  school.  This  decrease  is  probably  attributable  to  the  open- 
ing of  an  ordinary  female  National  school  in  the  town  of  Bailieborough. 
The  attendance  at  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools  is  largely  made  up  of 
pupils  from  the  surrounding  country,  many  of  whom  walk  several  miles 
to  and  from  the  school  every  day.  But  the  infant  school  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  town  for  its  supply  of  pupils  ; hence  the  low  attendance 
in  this  department  as  compared  with  the  others ; and  hence  also,  the 
effect  of  the  establishment  of  another  school  in  the  town  would  be  more 
severely  felt  in  this  than  in  the  other  departments.  Comparing  the 
average  attendance  for  the  two  years  with  the  total  number  of  distinct 
pupils  on  the  rolls,  and  also  with  the  average  on  rolls  in  each  year,  the 
attendance  during  1869  appears  to  have  been  less  regular  than  during 
1868.  I am  not  aware  of  any  special  cause  for  this  falling  off  in  regu- 
larity of  attendance,  which  is  rather  less  than  o per  cent.  Comparing 
the  last  quarter  of  each  year,  the  difference  in  point  of  regularity  of  at- 
tendance is  less  than  3 per  cent.  Fluctuations  within  such  narrow  limits 
do  not  imply  any  neglect  of  their  duty  on  the  part  of  the  teachers ; they 
are  only  such  as  all  schools  are  liable  to. 


[Table  II. 
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Appendix  D. 

Table  II 

— Ages  of  Pupils 

Reports 

18G9. 

and  Minor 

Roys 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Model 

Schools. 

- I 44  44 

_ 

38 

38 

Bauieboro  . g years  and  under  7 years. 

_ 

21  21 

- 

24 

24 

7 

8 years, 

12 

4 ; 16  32 

17 

5 

22 

44 

8 

11 

12  1 - 23 

15 

15 

- 

30 

9 „ 

11 

J7  - 28 

9 

20 

- 

29 

JO 

12 

16  - 28 

14 

23 

- 

37 

11 

12  years, 

15 

21  - 36 

15 

17 

- 

32 

12  „ „ 

13  years. 

23 

14  - 37 

23 

29 

- 

52 

13 

1 4 years, 

21 

15  - 36 

26 

14 

- 

40 

14 

1 5 years 

18 

16  - 34 

24 

20 

- 

44 

15 

1 6 years, 

10 

14  - 24 

14 

19 

- 

33 

16 

7 

5-12 

13 

9 

- 

22 

17  and  above, 

11 

11  - 22 

14 

13 

27 

Totals,  . 

151 

145  1 81  377 

184 

184 

84 

452 

This  table  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  are  within  the 
recognised  school-going  age ) the  few  who  exceed  it  are  chiefly  candidates 
for  the  office  of  pupil-teacher  or  monitor,  or  young  persons  preparing  for 
some  public  employment. 


Table  III. — Religious  Denominations  of  Pupils. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Pcr-contagos. 

Established  Church, 

37 

39 

30 

106 

28-1 

Roman  Catholics, 

82 

75 

40 

197 

52-2 

Presbyterians, 

32 

31 

11 

74 

19-7 

Totals, 

. 151 

145 

81 

377 

100-0 

Established  Church, 

43 

44 

30 

117 

25-9 

Roman  Catholics, 

. 102 

102 

39 

243 

53-7 

Presbyterians, 

39 

38 

15 

92 

20-4 

Totals, 

. 184 

184 

84 

452 

100-0 

Of  every  100  pupils  on  the  rolls  in  1868,  28,  in  round  numbers,  were 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  52  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  20 
were  Presbyterians.  In  1869,  of  every  100  pupils  on  rolls,  26  were 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  54  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  20 
were  Presbyterians.  There  were  no  pupils  of  any  other  denomination. 

There  was  an  increased  attendance  of  pupils  of  each  religious  deno- 
mination during  1869  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
proportion  in  which  children  of  the  different  denominations  attend  re- 
presents very  fairly  the  corresponding  proportions  among  the  population 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 


Table  IV. — Rates  of  Payment. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Per-centages. 

5s.  per  quarter, 

22 

13 

2 

37 

9-8 

2s.  6d.  per  quarter, 

63 

53 

23 

139 

36-9 

Is.  1 d.  per  quarter, 

66 

79 

56 

201 

53  "3 

Totals, 

. 151 

145 

81 

377 

100-0 

os.  per  quarter,  . 

33 

11 

2 

46 

10-2 

2s.  6i i.  per  quarter, 

69 

73 

28 

170 

37-6 

Is.  1 d.  per  quarter, 

82 

100 

54 

236 

52-2 

Total, 

. 18 

184 

84 

452 

100-0 

Erom  this  table  it  appears  that,  of  every  100  pupils  on  the  rolls  in 
1868,  10  only  paid  the  highest  rate  of  fee.  viz.,  5s.  per  quarter,  37  paid 
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2 S'  Qd.  per  quarter,  and  53  paid  only  Is.  Id.  per  quarter,  or  one  penny  a ApieniuB. 
week,  for  their  schooling.  For  this  low  rate  of  payment  these  pupils  parti-  Reports 
cipate  in  all  the  advantages  of  the  school ; there  is  no  distinction  of  any  upon 
kind  made  between  them  and  those  paying  the  higher  rates,  and  there  ^%fnor 
are  no  extra  charges  whatsoever.  There  are  no  free  pupils  admitted  in  Model 
this  or  any  other  model  school  with  which  I am  acquainted  except  Trim,  Schools, 
where,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  practice  of  admitting  them  has  Ro,7 -iei)oro\ 
not  been  of  advantage  to  the  schools,  or  to  the  pupils  themselves. 

The  charge  has  been  frequently  brought  against  the  Board’s  model 
schools,  that  persons  of  a higher  social  rank  than  those  for  whom  these 
schools’ are  intended  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  having  their 
children  cheaply  educated  in  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  wlm  have 
the  prior  claim  to  admission.  Such  has  never  been  the  case  within  my 
experience,  and  I do  not  believe  that  a case  of  this  kind  ever  happened. 

I never  knew  or  heard  of  the  child  of  a poor  man  being  excluded  from  a 
model  school  to  make  room  for  the  child  of  a man  better  able  to  pay. 

On  the  contrary,  were  the  necessity  of  excluding  one  or  other  to  arise, 
the  child  of  the  richer  man  would  be  excluded  without  hesitation,  and 
the  child  of  the  poorer  admitted  as  a matter  of  right.  But  this  could 
only  happen  when  the  school  was  full.  So  long  as  there  was  room  for 
additional  pupils,  any  child  willing  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the 
school  would  be  admitted ; and  I for  one  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
such  a child  excluded  for  no  other  cause  than  that  his  parent  held  a 
social  position  above  that  of  the  average  of  the  parents  whose  children 
were  at  the  school.  Without  entering  on  the  question  as  to  where  the 
line  should  be  drawn,  or  whether  a line  should  be  drawn  at  all,  I may 
say  that  I see  many  advantages  likely  to  arise  from  such  an  admixture 
of  classes  as  is  erroneously  represented  to  exist  in  model  schools.  That 
a few  parents,  in  a position  to  command  a more  expensive  education  for 
their  children,  have  had  the  good  sense  to  avail  themselves  of  the  supe- 
rior, though  far  cheaper,  education  afforded  in  the  model  schools  within 
their  reach,  I am  quite  ready  to  admit ; but  those  persons  must  be  very 
ignorant  of  the  Irish  character,  or  of  Irish  society,  who  imagine  , that 
such  can  ever  be  more  than  a microscopic  minority,  scarcely  appreciable 
in  the  mass  of  humbler  pupils.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  injustice  and  cruelty  to  exclude  such  children,  so  long  as  there 
is  room  for  them  in  the  model  schools.  It  would  not,  I admit,  be  right 
that  cheap  schools  should  be  established  for  their  exclusive  or  predomi- 
nant benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  State  ; but,  the  schools  existing,  and 
there  being,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  room  for  them,  it  would  be  the 
essence  of  doctrinaire  prudery  to  forbid  their  admission.  Even  the  rule 
laid  down  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  that  no  payment  shall  be 
made  to  the  teacher  of  a science  class  in  respect  of  a pupil  paying,  or 
whose  parent  pays,  income  tax,  does  not,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  prevent 
such  pupils  from  attending  the  science  classes  and  deriving  full  benefit 
from  the  instruction  given  in  them.  But,  in  truth,  as  I have  already 
said,  the  charge  against  the  model  schools  is  groundless,  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  made  only  shows  how  hard  set  the  maligners  of  those 
institutions  have  been  to  find  grounds  of  complaint  against  them.  In 
the  Bailieborougli  Model  School,  at  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
humbler  classes  are  excluded,  53  per  cent.,  or  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  number  of  pupils,  being  admitted  for  one  penny  a week,  and  only 
10  per  cent,  being  charged  so  high  as  5s.  per  quarter. 
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Appendix  B. 

Table  V.— 

-Amount  of  school  fees  received. 

Reports 

upon 

District 

Boys. 

£ s.  d. 

Girls.  Infants. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Totals. 
£ s.  d. 

, 0.0  f Amount  of  school-fees 
1868-i  received,  . . 

iocn  f Amount-  of  school-fees 
I86H  received,  . . 

1 40  17  4 

34  13  6 16  8 11 

91  19  9 

and  Minor. 

Model 

Schools. 

f 

| 46  15  3 

41  8 10  12  17  10 

101  1 11 

Bailieboro’ . 

This  table  shows  the  wisdom  of  insisting  upon  some  payment,  how- 

ever  small,  from  the  pupils  attending  National  schools.  Here,  although 
one-half  the  pupils  are  admitted  at  Is.  Id.  per  quarter,  and  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  the  remainder  at  2s.  6d.  per  quarter,  the  fees  amount  to  the 
respectable  total  of  £100  a year.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many, 
if  not  all  of  those  paying  Is.  Id.  per  quarter  in  this  school  would  be 
admitted  as  free  pupils,  or,  at  least,  would  fail  to  pay  school  fees  in  an 
ordinary  National  school.  Apart  from  the  benefit  to  the  teachers,  who 
divide  three-fourths  of  these  fees  among  them,  the  benefit  to  the  school 
and  the  pupils  in  securing  regularity  of  attendance,  which  the  enforce- 
ment of  school  fees  usually  does,  is  very  great.  For  the  last  two  years 
the  proportion  of  the  average  attendance  to  the  average  number  on  rolls 
in  this  school  ranged  from  74  to  79  per  cent.,  while  the  corresponding 
proportion  in  the  ordinary  schools  attended  by  the  same  class  of  pupils 
does  not  much  exceed  50  per  cent.  ; showing  a difference  of  nearly  50 
per  cent,  on  the  ratios  in  favour  of  the  model  school,  in  which  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  is  enforced. 

Table  YI. — Amount  of  books  and  other  school  requisites  sold  to 
pupils  at  reduced  rates. 

Boys.  Girls.  Infants.  Totals. 

£ s.  cl.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

1868  I A™””40/, l 8 18  7 7 8 0 1 4 10  17  11  5 

’ ( sites  sold,  . . j 

1869  -fAmountot,sc,*oolrc‘lui‘  !■  16  8 61  12  13  6 1 7 5 30  9 51 

sites  sold,  . . ) 

The  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  requisites  sold  at  reduced  rates 
in  1869,  as  compared  with  the  sales  in  1868,  is  most  probably  attributable 
to  the  increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  books  on  the  Commis- 
sioners’ list.  The  amount  sold  in  1869  was  3s.  10^(7.  per  pupil  in  ave- 
rage daily  attendance  in  the  boys’  school,  and  2s.  9 ic7.  per  pupil  in 
average  attendance  in  the  girls’  school. 

No  change  of  importance  took  place  in  the  teaching  staff  throughout 
the  past  year.  The  principal  and  assistant  teachers  continue  the  same, 
and  are  characterized,  one  and  all,  by  diligent  attention  to  their  busi- 
ness, and  by  exemplary  propriety  of  life  and  conduct.  The  pupil- 
teachers  also,  with  one  exception,  and  the  paid  monitors  and  monitresses, 
discharged  their  duties  satisfactorily  throughout  the  year.  No  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  obtaining  suitable  candidates  for  such  of  the  latter 
offices  as  fell  vacant  from  time  to  time,  and  the  full  staff  was  always 
kept  up. 

The  annual  examination  was  held  in  September  by  Mr.  Simpson, 
District  Inspector,  and  myself.  As  usual,  we  examined  the  pupils 
carefully  in  every  branch  of  their  course,  and  kept  minute  records  of 
their  answering.  We  are  ready  to  furnish,  if  required,  tabulations  of 
the  proficiency  similar  to  those  which  appeared  in  our  report  for  1868, 
but  I do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  do  so.  We  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  examination  ; we  found  the  classes  well 
taught ; and  we  were  happy  to  observe  an  improvement  in  the  girls 
school  as  compared  with  the  examinations  of  1868.  The  school  is  now 
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thoroughly  efficient  in  all  its  departments,  and  is  a primary  school  of  the  Appendix  b. 
highest  educational  value.  Reports 

The  public  examination  was  largely  attended  by  the  parents  and  upon 
friends  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  by  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  ^^Minor 
The  examination  in  electricity  by  Mr.  Doherty,  head  Master,  which  was  Model 
illustrated  by  appropriate  experiments,  attracted  marked  attention.  A Schools, 
novel  and  interesting  feature  in  the  day’s  proceedings  was  the  exhibi-  jjameiwro< 
tion  by  Mr.  M'Cabe,  the  agriculturist,  of . a selection  of  agricultural 
produce  from  the  Model  Farm.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  root  and 
grain  crops,  and  of  flax,  were  arranged  on  stands  in  front  of  the  Model 
School,  and  elicited  warm  admiration  from  the  many  practical  farmers 
present.  The  Bailieborough  Model  Farm,  which,  I believe,  was  for- 
merly worked  at  a loss  has,  under  Mr.  M'Cabe’s  skilful  and  energetic 
management,  been  converted  into  a source  of  profit  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  Bailieborough  Model  School, 
in  all  its  departments,  commands  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people 
for  whose  benefit  it  exists,  and  that  opposition  to  it,  in  any  shape  or 
form,  is  unknown. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  FitzGerald,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


No.  26. — Annual  Report  upon  the  Newtownstewart  Minor  Newtown 
Model  School,  for  the  year  1869,  by  A.  O’Callaghan,  Esq.,  stewart. 
Head  Inspector. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of 
the  Commissioners,  the  following  report  on  the  Newtownstewart  Minor 
Model  School  for  the  twelve  months  ended  30th  June,  1869. 

Examination  of  Pupils. — The  annual  examinations  commenced  on 
the  8th,  and  were  terminated  on  the  loth  June.  In  conducting  them  I 
had  the  valuable  aid  and  co-operation  of  Mr.  Adair,  District  Inspector. 

The  pupils  of  the  male  and  female  schools  were  examined  by  us  in  all 
the  subjects  set  forth  in  the  official  school  programme.  There  are  thir- 
teen subjects  prescribed  for  the  highest  division  of  the  boys’  school, 
including  composition,  geometry,  algebra,  and  physical  science,  and 
nine  subjects  for  the  middle  and  the  lowest  division.  For  the  highest 
division  of  the  girls’  school  the  programme  prescribes  eleven  subjects, 
including  composition  and  needlework  ; and  for  the  middle  and  lower 
division,  nine  subjects. 

In  conducting  the  examination  we  used  the  official  marking-sheets, 
ruled  for  as  many  columns  as  there  were  subjects  to  be  examined.  The 
answers — whether  right  or  wrong — of  every  pupil  are  exactly  marked 
in  the  sheet  of  each  class.  Eacli  of  these  sheets,  therefore,  accurately 
represents  the  state  of  the  particular  class  or  draft  as  to  the  proficiency 
of  the  pupils.  It  contains  also  information  of  a very  useful  character, 
namely,  as  to  the  number  of  school  attendances  made  by  every  pupil, 
his  age,  and  the  date  at  which  he  was  enrolled  in  his  present  class. 

With  the  aid  of  this  information,  and  from  the  actual  results  of  the 
examination,  I am  enabled  to  pronounce  without  any  hesitation  on  the 
state  of  every  class,  and  whether  it  has  been  successfully  or  effectively 
taught  during  the  last  twelve  months.  As  the  school  subjects  had  each 
of  them  a numerical  value  assigned  to  it  in  proportion,  of  course,  to  its 
relative  importance,  the  total  value  of  the  answering  of  every  pupil  is 

L 2 
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represented  by  a per-centage.  With  respect  to  the  determination  of 
the  premiums,  I acted  on  the  principle  -which  experience  and  the  reason 
of  the  thing  have  led  me  to  believe  to  be  the  fairest,  namely,  of  securing 
to  every  deserving  pupil  his  proportionate  reward.  The  practice  pre- 
vailing for  so  long  a time  in  most  schools  of  distinguishing  the  clever 
only,  and  leaving  in  the  cold  shade  the  hard-working  pupils  whose 
abilities  are  comparatively  inferior,  but  yet  whose  industry  has  achieved 
a respectable  proficiency,  is  beginning  to  be  generally  regarded  as  de- 
pressing and  mischievous.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  a reward  to 
every  deserving  pupil  in  this  school  I applied  the  following  scale : — 
Every  pupil  was  regarded  as  deserving  of  a place  in  the  premium  list 
whose  answering  amounted  to  65  per  cent.,  or  above,  in  the  highest 
division ; 60  per  cent,  in  the  middle  ; and  55  per  cent,  in  the  lowest 
division. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  results  which  were  obtained  on  this 
principle : — 


Boys’  School. 

No.  examined. 

No.  of  Premiums. 

Fifth  and  Fourth  Classes,  . 

7 

3 

Third  Class,  . 

34 

15 

Second  „ ... 

17 

2 

Totals, 

58 

20  Per-centage,  35  nearly. 

Girls’  School. 

No.  examined. 

No.  of  Premiums. 

Fifth  and  F ourth  Classes,  . 

12 

G 

Third  Class, 

. 15 

9 

Second  „ . 

21 

8 

Totals, 

48 

23  Per-ccntagc,  48  nearly. 

The  public  examination  of  the  pupils  took  place  on  the  16th  June, 
and  the  premiums  were,  at  its  conclusion,  handed  to  the  successful 
pupils  in  presence  of  a crowded  and  respectable  audience.  There  was 
no  abatement  of  the  interest  which  visitors  have  always  exhibited  on 
these  public  occasions.  Each  of  the  divisions  was  examined  by  its  own 
teachers  in  a few  of  the  leading  subjects.  The  style  of  the  reading,  in 
which  there  has  been,  I am  glad  to  be  enabled  to  state  respecting  so 
important  a branch,  a marked  improvement,  gave  general  satisfaction. 
Pieces  in  prose  and  in  poetry  were  read  or  recited,  not  merely  with 
general  correctness  as  to  pronunciation,  but  with  marked  animation  and 
expression.  The  audience  were  evidently  much  gratified  by  all  they 
witnessed.  The  sole  drawback  to  the  general  satisfaction  was  refer- 
rable  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maclvor,  who  was 
prevented  by  severe  illness  from  being  present.  Many  of  the  former 
pupils  of  this  school,  I may  observe,  who  belong  now  to  several  of  the 
higher  professions,  owe  their  progress  in  life,  in  a large  measure,  to  this 
gentleman.  Having  clearly  seen  that  from  the  want  of  instruction, 
which  the  locality  did  not  provide,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  several  of  the 
promising  pupils  of  this  school  were  completely  debarred  from  com- 
peting for  the  higher  prizes  of  life,  he  nobly  devoted  his  time  to  supple- 
menting the  school  course  in  the  after-hours,  and,  by  placing  within  the 
reach  of  these  young  persons  the  higher  education,  he  enabled  them 
to  go  forward  to  a university,  and  to  enter  on  the  unexpected  career  (for 
their  parents  were  in  poor  circumstances)  of  distinction  and  emolument 
which  they  now  deservedly  enjoy.  The  absence  of  this  gentleman,  as 
well  as  the  cause  of  his  absence,  were  naturally  regretted  by  everyone 
present. 

The  following  table*  contain  information  on  several  interesting  points 
eonneetpd  with  this  school  : — 
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I.  Attendance  of  Pupils. — The  average  number  on  rolls,  ancl  the  ave-  Appendix b. 


rage  attendance  for  the  twelve 

months  ended  31st  May,  1869,  were 

Reports 

as  follows : — 

Aver.-go  No. 

Average  No. 

Per- 

upon 

District 

on  Rolls.  i 

n Attendance.  C' 

entage. 

and  Minor 

In  Boys’  School,  . 

54- 

48- 

888 

Model 

„ Girls’  „ ... 

52- 

44- 

84-6 

Schools. 

„ Infants’  „ ... 

. 45- 

38- 

84-4 

— 





Newtown . 

Totals, 

. 151* 

130* 

86-1 

steivart. 

The  averages  for  the  corresponding  period  in 

1867-68  were 

: — 

In  Boys’  School,  . 

Average  No. 
on  Rolls.  ir 

47- 

Average  No. 
i Attendance. 
38- 

Per- 

centage. 

80-3 

„ Girls’  „ 

52- 

42' 

80-7 

,,  Infants’  „ ... 

44- 

39- 

88-6 

Totals, 

. 143- 

119- 

83-2 

II.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  on  the 
31st  May,  1869,  distributed  according  to  religious  denomination  : — 

Boys.  Girls.  Infants.  Total. 

Number  of  pupils  on  rolls, < 12  53  53  133 

„ belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  . 15  15  20  50 

,,  ,,  Roman  Catholics,  . — 1 2 3 

„ „ Presbyterians,  . . 47  37  23  112 

„ ,,  Others,  ...  - - 3 3 

III.  Literary  Classification  and  average  Ages  of  the  Pupils.— 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  ages  of  the  pupils  in  their 


respective  classes — 


umber  on  rolls. 

Average  age. 

First  Class, 

Boys. 

Girls.  Intants. 

35 

'Bop- 

Girls.  Infants. 
5-1 

Second  „ 

18 

22  18 

9-9 

9-6  7-1 

Third  ,, 

. 34 

16 

12  5 

10-9 

Fourth 

4 

12 

13-3 

13-6 

Fifth  „ 

6 

3 

16-6 

14-9 

Totals, 

. 62 

53  53 

T 

- 

IY.  Promotions. — This  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  advanced 
from  a lower  to  a higher  class  during  the  previous  twelve  months. 
It  also  exhibits  the  centisimal  proportion  existing  between  the  num- 
ber so  advanced  and  the  average  number  in  attendance  : — 


No.  in  Average 
Attendance. 

No.  Advanced. 

Centisimal 

Proportion. 

Boys’  School,  . 

48 

25 

52-1 

Girls’  ,, 

44 

34 

77-2 

Infants’,  „ 

38 

22 

57-8 

The  foregoing  table,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  table  given  at  the 
beginning  of  this  report,  shows  that  the  girls’  school  has  been  more 
effectively  conducted  than  either  of  the  other  schools  during  the  last 
twelve  months. 

Y.  School  Fees. — Of  the  number  of  pupils  on  rolls — 

52  are  paying  1 s.  1</.  per  quarter. 

34  ,,  2s.  6d.  „ 

32  „ 5s.  Od. 

The  total  amount  of  fees  received  in  each  of  the  schools  is  as  follows  : — 

£ s.  d. 

Prom  Boys’ School,  . . . . • . 29  13  5 

„ Girls’  „ 22  19  0 

, Infants’,,  17  7 6 

Total,  . . £69  19  11 
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VI. Teaching  Staff. — This  table  shoe's  the  number,  the  official  posi- 

tion, and  the  religions  denomination  of  the  teaching  staff  in  each  of 
the  three  schools 


Oftici.il  position  in 

School- 

Principal 

Teachers 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

-Pupil. 

Tjiachets.J 

Paid 

Monitors. 

Totals 

Boys’  School — 

1 

Established  Church, . 

- 

- 

- 

Roman  Catholics, 

- 

- 

- 

Presbyterians,  . 

1 

- 

“ 

Others,  .... 

“ 

Girls’  School— 

1 

Established  Church, . 

- 

- 

- 

Roman  Catholics, 

1 

- 

- 

Presbyterians,  . 

- 

_ 

Others,  .... 

Infants’  School — 

1 

2 

Established  Church,  . 

— 

- 

Roman  Catholics, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Presbyterians,  . 

- 

- 

~ 

Others,  .... 

Totals — 

2 

Established  Church, . 

1 

- 

Roman  Catholics, 

1 

- 

- 

Presbyterians,  . 

1 

2 

5 

Others,  .... 

“ 

" 

There  is  only  one  Roman  Catholic  member  of  the  staff,  but  the 
attendance  of  pupils  of  that  denomination  has  nearly  ceased.  This  fact 
appears  in  Table  II. 

The  conduct  of  the  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory  since  the  last  annual  examination  of  the  school.  They 
were  considered  to  be  fully  entitled  to  the  annual  premiums  allowed  to 
be  awarded  for  diligence  in  their  own  studies,  efficient  discharge  of 
their  school  duties,  and  general  good  conduct.  At  the  last  Easter  ex- 
aminations of  the  teachers  the  pupil -teachers  of  this  school  took  C. 
papers  and  acquitted  themselves  creditably.  No  change  has  occurred 
in  the  staff  during  the  last  twelve  months  except  in  one  instance.  A 
monitress  resigned  in  her  last  year  of  office  and  emigrated  to  Canada, 
with  the  view  of  engaging  there  in  the  profession  of  teaching. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  O’ Callaghan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


Neiory.  No.  27. — Annual  Report  for  the  year  1869,  on  the  Newby  Dis- 
trict Model  School,  by  M.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector. 

Dublin,  April,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  the  following  report  upon 
Newry  District  Model  School,  for  the  year  1869. 

The  school  buildings  have  undergone  no  change  during  the  year ; the 
accommodation  for  the  boys  is  sufficient,  and  well  arranged,  that  for  the 
girls  and  infants  not  so  good— the  girls’  school,  in  particular,  is  often 
inconveniently  crowded.  The  buildings  are  kept  in  fair  order,  but  there 
is  sometimes  considerable  delay  in  effecting  petty  repairs,  such  as  t ie 
replacing  of  broken  glass,  &c.  The  school-rooms  and  premises  are  kept 
in  a creditable  state'  of  cleanliness.  , 

Some  important  changes  took  place  in  the  teaching  staff  of  the  boys 
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school  during  the  year.  It  was  my  painful  duty,  in  my  report  for  the  -Appendix B. 
year  1868,  to  speak  in  severe  terms  of  condemnation  of  the  state  of  this  Reports 
department  of  the  school,  and  especially  of  the  manifest  neglect  of  his  upon 
duty  by  the  head  master.  Early  in  1869,  the  head  master  resigned,  and 
his  resignation  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  the  assistant  master,  who  Model 
appears  to  have  been  equally  culpable.  The  present  head  and  assistant  Schools. 

masters  were  appointed  in  June  and  August  respectively,  and  they  have  

given  every  satisfaction,  not  only  by  the  faithful  and  efficient  discharge 
of  their  duty  as  teachers,  but  further,  by  their  circumspect  and  exemplary 
conduct.  Under  them  the  boys’  school  is  fast  regaining  the  high  position 
which  it  formerly  occupied  in  public  estimation.  No  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  staff  of  teachers  employed  in  the  female  and  infant  schools, 
which  is  smaller  than  that  usually  emplo}^ed  in  model  schools.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1869,  the  teaching  staff  of  the  entire  establishment  was 
as  follows  : — 

In  the  boys’  school,  1 head  master,  1 assistant  master,  and  6 pupil- 
teachers. 

In  the  girls’  school,  1 head  mistress,  1 assistant  mistress,  and  5 paid 
monitresses. 

In  the  infant  school,  1 head  mistress,  and  2 paid  monitresses. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  assistant  mistress  in  the  infant 
school ; the  want  of  one  is  seriously  felt  when  the  head  mistress,  who  is 
rather  delicate,  is  occasionally  obliged  to  be  absent.  The  infant  school 
is  then  necessarily  left  under  the  exclusive  care  of  the  paid  monitresses. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the 
schools,  and  have  been  framed  with  the  view  of  showing  at  a glance  the 
contrast,  under  each  head,  between  the  years  1868  and  1869  : — 

Table  I. — Statistics  of  Attendance. 

1868. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Total  number  of  individual  pupils  on  rolls, 

. 134 

164 

118 

416 

Average  number  on  rolls, 

. 70-1 

852 

54-2 

209-5 

Average  daily  attendance, 

. 51-3 

1869. 

65-0 

36-7 

153-0 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Total  number  of  individual  pupils  on  rolls, 

. 136 

146 

126 

408 

Average  number  on  rolls, 

Average  daily  attendance,  . 

. 84-7 

101-6 

71-8 

258-1 

. 69-4 

82-8 

.51  -0 

203-2 

From  this  table  it  appears  that,  while  the  total  number  of  indi- 
vidual pupils  on  the  rolls,  at  any  time  during  the  year,  actually  decreased, 
the  average  daily  attendance  increased  by  very  nearly  one-third  during 
1869,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  This  increase  is  attributable 
to  improved  regularity  of  attendance,  and  is  shared  in  by  each  of  the 
three  departments  of  the  school. 

Table  II. — Ages  of  the  Pupils  on  Rolls. 

1868.  1869. 


Age  in  years. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Bovs. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total 

Under  6, 

_ 

_ 

67 

67 

J 

_ 

81 

81 

6 and  under  7, 

2 

_ 

27 

29 

1 

_ 

25 

26 

7 „ 8,  . 

9 

6 

12 

27 

13 

7 

12 

32 

8 „ 9,  . 

16 

15 

10 

41 

14 

11 

7 

32 

9 „ 10,  . 

26 

18 

2 

46 

25 

22 

1 

48 

19  „ 11,  . 

15 

25 

_ 

40 

22 

17 

39 

11  „ 12,  . 

19 

16 

_ 

35 

22 

15 

_ 

37 

12  „ 13,  . 

7 

28 

_ 

35 

15 

26 

_ 

41 

13  „ 14,  . 

20 

20 

_ 

40 

9 

17 

_ 

26 

14  >,  15,  . 

8 

19 

- 

27 

7 

13 

_ 

20 

15  „ 16,  . 

5 

7 

_ 

12 

2 

11 

_ 

13 

j3  17,  . 

3 

5 

_ 

8 

1 

2 

_ 

17  ana  above, 

4 

5 

- 

9 

5 

5 

- 

10 

Totals, 

134 

164 

118 

416 

136 

146 

126 

408 
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From  tins  table  it  appears  that  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the 
boys’  and  girls’  schools  are  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  years,  a 
comparatively  small  per-centage  in  either  school  being  above  the  latter 
age.  Manufactures  and  trade  are  rapidly  extending  in  Newry,  and  there 
is  a great  demand  for  smart  well-educated  lads  in  the  mills  and  business 
houses  in  the  town. 

Table  111. — Religious  Denominations  of  Pupils  on  Rolls. 

Boys.  Girls.  Infants.  Total. 

/ Established  Church, 

1 !!R!>  ) Roman  Catholics, 

' j Presbyterians, 

(.Others, 

Total, 

f Established  Church, 
i oro  I K°mai1  Catholics, 

1B0J.  ■<  presbyterians, 

(^Others, 

Total, 

No  change  of  any  consequ^^^.  — — — - .1 

relative  numbers  of  the  different  religious  denominations  in  attendance 
durino-  1869,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  exhibit  a decrease  of  about  24  per  cent. 
Great  hostility  is  manifested  towards  the  model  school  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  town  ; and,  as  there  are  two  convent 
schools  and  a Christian  Brothers’  school  in  Newry,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  denomination  so  inadequately  represented  in  the  attendance. 
One  of  the  convent  schools  is  exactly  opposite  the  entrance  gate  to  the 
model  school. 

Table  IV.- 


39 

43 

40 

122 

17 

36 

13 

66 

71 

75 

48 

194 

7 

10 

17 

34 

134 

164 

118 

416 

Bovs 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

37 

44 

47 

128 

25 

14 

11 

50 

70 

73 

56 

199 

4 

15 

12 

31 

136 

146 

126 

408 

•s  to 

have  taken  place 

in  the 

‘•it 


per  quarter, 
6<i.  „ 

Id.  „ 


. — Rates  of 

Payment. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

44 

82 

27 

153 

49 

51 

51 

151 

41 

31 

40 

112 

134 

164 

118 

416 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

35 

73 

39 

1.47 

56 

47 

52 

155 

45 

26 

35 

106 

136 

146 

126 

408 

os.  per  quarter, 
•2s.  6</.  „ 

Id.  „ 


The  rates  of  payment  are  higher  in  Newry  than  in  any  of  the  model 
schools  under  my  charge,  but  this  is  only  what  might  be  expected  m so 
flourishing  a town.  The  rates,  in  every  case,  are  graduated  according 
to  the  ability  of  the  parents  to  pay. 

Table  V. — Amount  of  School  Fees  received. 

Boys.  Girls.  Infants.  Total. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ S.  d.  £ s.  d. 

56  6 2 25  7 2 119  7 5 


73  13  3 40  5 11  161  9 6 


1 ofio  f Amount  of  school  foes'!  u , 
iouo.  received,  . • j 

...ro  (Amount  of  school  fees)  47  jo  4 
' \ received,  . • f 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  school  fees  received  during  1869,  over 
that  for  1868,  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  increase  in  the  average 
attendance,  and  bears  no  relation  to  the  total  number  of  pupils  on  rolls 
in  each  year.  The  probable  explanation  of  this  apparent  discrepancy  is 
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that  several  pupils  were  transferred  to  the  rolls  at  the  commencement  of  Appendix  n. 
1868  who  did  not  return  to  the  school  after  .the  Christmas  vacation,  and  Reports 
who  consequently  paid  no  fees.  These  pupils,  according  to  the  usual  prac-  upon  _ 
tice,  would  be  reckoned  among  those  “ appearing  on  the  rolls  ” for  the  sub- 
sequent  year,  but  would  not  go  to  form  any  part  of  the  average  attendance  Model 
for  that  year.  Sch^ 


Table  YI. — Amount  of  School  Requisites  sold  at  reduced  rates. 


1868.  | 
1869. 


Amount  of  school  re- 
quisites sold, 

Amount  of  school  re- 
quisites sold,  . . J 


£ Br</. 


Girls. 

£ s.  d. 

13  15  4 

14  2 111 


Infants. 

£ ».  d. 
1 4 5 
1 5 61 


Total. 

£ s.  d. 

25  7 7 


Newry. 


During  the  year  1868,  and  the  early  portion  of  1869,  the  supply  of 
sale  stock  was  badly  maintained  by  the  late  head  master ; hence  the 
amount  sold  does  not  form  a true  criterion  of  the  wants  of  the  pupils,  or 
of  the  demand  under  ordinary  circumstances,  at  least  in  the  boys’  school. 
By  the  care  of  the  head  mistress,  the  girls’  school  was  better  supplied. 
The  amount  sold  in  1869  was  2s.  IO^cZ.  for  each  boy,  and  3s.  5 d.  for  each 
girl  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  school  was  held  by  Mr.  Porter,  Dis- 
trict Inspector,  and  myself  during  the  third  week  in  December.  We 
postponed  it  as  long  as  we  could,  in  order  that  the  new  masters,  in  the 
boys’  school,  should  have  the  longest  possible  time  for  the  preparation  of 
their  classes.  As  it  was,  the  head  master  had  been  barely  six  months 
in  office  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  and  the  assistant  master  not  so 
long ; and,  as  already  mentioned,  the  school  was  not  in  a satisfactory 
state  when  they  entered  on  their  duties.  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
that  there  was  a very  marked  improvement  in  the  proficiency  of  the 
boys,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  examination,  and  that  the  essential 
subjects  of  primary  education  are  now  effectively  taught. 

The  answering  in  the  girls’  school  was,  as  usual,  satisfactory  ; and  the 
school  continues  to  command  the  approval  of  all  connected  with  it. 

The  head  mistress  of  the  infant  school  had  been  ill  for  some  time 
before  the  examination,  and  was  unable  to  be  present  during  the  preli- 
minary portion  of  it.  Hence  I did  not  see  this  department  under  as 
favourable  circumstances  as  usual ; but,  as  far  as  I could  judge,  no 
material  change  had  taken  place  in  its  condition.  As  I have  already 
said,  in  a former  part  of  this  report,  the  want  of  an  assistant  mistress  is 
a serious  drawback  to  the  thorough  efficiency  of  this  department  of  the 
school. 

The  public  examination  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  of  Decem- 
ber, and  was  attended  by  a numerous  and  highly  respectable  audience, 
who  appeared  much  interested  in  the  proceedings. 

In  conclusion,  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  the  Commissioners 
that  the  Newry  Model  School  is  now  in  a thoroughly  efficient  and  satis- 
factory state ; and,  I trust,  likely  to  continue  so. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  FitzGerald,  Head  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries,  &c.,  etc. 
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Appendix C.  APPENDIX  C. 

specter?"  GENERAL  REPORTS  OF  HEAD  INSPECTORS,  ON  SCHOOLS  INSPECTED 
Reports  on  AND  TEACHERS  EXAMINED,  DURING  THE  YEAR  1869. 

Schools  in- 
spected and  

Teachers 

examined.  The  Commissioners , while  publishing  the  General  Reports  of  their  Head  Inspec- 
M.  Filx-  tors , desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible 
Gerald,  esq.  f0J.  0pin{ons  expressed  in  those  Reports , nor  do  they  feel  called  upon  to  adopt 
any  suggestions  they  may  contain. 


No.  1. — General  Report  for  the  year  1869,  on  Schools  in- 
spected and  Teachers  examined  by  M.  FitzGerald,  esq.,  Head 

Inspector. 

Dublin,  February,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  Report  for 
the  year  1869. 

The  districts  under  my  permanent  charge  remain  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  year  ; but  for  the  first  four  months  of  1869,  I had  temporary 
charge  of  five  districts  belonging  to  the  South  Dublin  group,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  the  Head  Inspector  of  these  districts,  having  been  called  into 
the  Education  Office  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Chief  of  Inspection,  dur- 
ing Mr.  Keenan’s  absence  in  Trinidad.  I was,  however,  required  to 
perform  duty  only  of  a special  character  in  these  districts ; and  such  as 
fell  to  my  lot  was  not  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  routine  discharge  of 
my  other  duties. 

During  the  early  portion  of  the  year  also,  I was  a good  deal  occupied 
at  the  Education  Office  with  details  connected  with  certain  changes 
made  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examination  of  teachers.  Previously 
the  practice  was  that  each  District  Inspector  should  mark  the  exercises 
of  all  the  teachers  in  his  district  who  attended  the  written  examination ; 
and  the  exercises  of  each  group  of  districts  were  then  forwarded  to  the 
Head  Inspector  of  the  group  for  revision.  The  objection  to  this  system 
was,  that  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  marking  should  be  uniform ; 
for,  with  the  greatest  care  on  the  part  of  the  Head  Inspectors,  it  was 
impossible  that  six  men,  acting  independently  of  each  other,  should 
adopt  precisely,  or  even  nearly,  the  same  standard  ; and  this  divergence 
was  increased  by  the  previous  marking  of  the  exercises  by  the  District 
Inspectors,  which  necessarily  influenced  the  decision  of  the  Head  In- 
spector in  each  case.  But  the  principal  cause  of  difference  of  standard 
of  marking  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  District  Inspectors  had  nothing, 
and  the  Head  Inspectors  individually  but  little,  to  do  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  questions.  Hence  there  often  arose  doubts  as  to  the  exact 
scope  of  some  questions  ; and  there  was  always  more  or  less  uncertainty, 
except  in  the  scientific  part  of  the  examination,  as  to  the  fulness  or 
completeness  of  the  answer,  and  the  precise  degree  of  merit  to  be  ac- 
corded to  it.  In  a system  of  National  education,  want  of  uniformity 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  standard  of  classification  would  be  a serious 
evil ; even  the  theoretical  possibility  of  its  existence  could  not  fail  to 
produce  inj urious  effects  on  the  morale  of  the  teachers;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  dissatisfaction  was  created  by  the  presumed  greater 
facility  of  attaining  a high  class  in  some  districts,  or  groups  of  districts, 
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than  in  others.  Whether  well  or  ill  founded,  the  existence  of  such  a Appendix  c. 
belief  was  in  itself  an  evil  : and,  in  order  to  remove  it,  it  was  suggested  jjea(i  ju_ 
that,  instead  of  revising  the  teachers’  written  exercises  in  every  subject  spectors’ 
for  his  own  group  of  districts,  each  Head  Inspector  should  be  required  Schools  in- 
to mark,  for  all  Ireland,  the  exercises  of  the  teachers  in  the  particular  Spected  and 
subject  or  subjects  in  which  he  had  himself  prepared  the  questions.  1'ea^l°rsil 

By  this  means  it  was  hoped  that  two  advantages  would  be  secured  ; * ‘ 

the  exercises,  being  marked  by  the  persons  who  had  set  the  questions,  M.  Fitz- 
would  be  more  accurately  marked,  that  is,  the  exact  value  of  each  Gerald,  esq. 
answer  would  be  more  accurately  measured  than  could  be  done  by  per- 
sons who  had  not  prepared  the  questions  and  had  no  key,  beyond  their 
own  judgment,  to  the  precise  scope  or  object  of  each  question  ; and 
secondly,  absolute  uniformity  would  be  attained  when  each  Head  In- 
spector marked  the  answers  to  his  own  questions  for  the  entire  country. 

Formerly,  if  one  Head  Inspector — to  use  the  popular  phrase — marked 
“ hard,”  and  another  marked  “ easy,”  the  entire  severity  of  the  one,  and 
the  entire  leniency  of  the  other,  was  confined  to  his  own  group  of  dis- 
tricts ; and,  supposing  one  to  err  as  much  on  one  side  of  the  “ golden 
mean”  as  the  other  did  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  actual  difference  of 
result  to  the  teachers  in  the  two  groups  of  districts  might  become  very 
serious,  especially  in  the  case  of  teachers  whose  answering  was  of  a 
medium  character.  But  when  these  two  men  marked  for  the  entire  coun- 
try, the  severity  of  the  one  corrected  the  leniency  of  the  other,  and  vice 
versa  ; so  that  the  result  would  be  as  nearly  accurate  as  possible.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  extreme  case  ; but  it  is  “ extreme  cases”  that  must  be 
guarded  against ; and,  as  I have  already  said,  the  occurrence  of  such 
an  extreme  case  should  be  theoretically  impossible.  Accordingly,  the 
experiment  was  made  with  the  exercises  of  the  first  and  second  class 
teachers — male  and  female — and  with  such  good  results,  that  it  is 
intended,  this  year,  to  extend  the  new  mode  of  marking  to  the  exercises 
of  all  the  teachers.  The  amount  of  duty  imposed  upon  the  Head 
Inspectors  will  not  be  greater  than  formerly,  while  the  District  Inspec- 
tors will  be  relieved  of  a very  troublesome  task. 

Another  change  in  the  mode,  of  conducting  the  examination  was 
introduced  also  in  1869.  Formerly  the  male  teachers  only  were  exa- 
mined, by  written  exercises,  in  Easter  week  ; the  female  teachers  were  exa- 
mined at  various  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  appointed  according  to 
the  convenience  of  the  Inspectors.  This  necessitated  the  preparation  of 
four  distinct  sets  of  questions,  designed  for  use  in  different  districts  ; but 
even  with  this  precaution  it  was  difficult  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  the  teachers  in  one  district  learning  the  substance,  if  not  the  words, 
of  the  questions  previously  used  in  some  other  district,  and  which  might 
turn  out  to  be  the  set  used  in  their  own.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  conterminous  districts  in  different  groups,  for  it  might  so  happen 
that  the  identical  questions  used  by  one  Head  Inspector  in  a border 
district  of  his  group,  might  be  given  the  following  week  by  another 
Head  Inspector  in  the  conterminous  border  district  of  his  group.  I do 
not  believe  that  this  often  happened,  or  that  the  female  teachers 
throughout  the  country  had  any  organization,  as  they  might  easily 
have  had,  for  obtaining  copies  of  the  questions  used  at  the  earlier  exa- 
minations ; but,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  possibility  of  such  a thing 
happening  was  of  itself  an  evil  which  should  be  removed.  Besides,  the 
preparation  of  four  sets  of  questions,  and  the  revision  of  four  sets  of 
exercises,  and,  above  all,  the  holding  of  sixty  separate  written  examina- 
tions, however  facilitated  by  extreme  division  of  labour,  entailed  an 
amount  of  trouble  and  loss  of  time  upon  both  Head  and  District  In- 
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spectors,  which  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  something  very  con- 
siderable. All  these  evils  were  removed  at  one  stroke  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  summoning  the  female  teachers  to  the  written  examina- 
tion on  the  Friday  of  Easter  week,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  males 
have  been  always  summoned  for  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  A more 
beneficial  change  has  seldom  been  made.  One  day,  taken  from  a week 
of  vacation,  now  suffices  for  what  formerly  took  sixty  days,  usually 
taken  from  periods  of  school  work  ; one  set  of  questions  does  instead  of 
four ; and  only  such  female  teachers  are  now  recalled  for  oral  examina- 
tion as  have  given  at  the  written  examination  preliminary  proof  of  their 
fitness  for  promotion. 

Our  mode  of  examination  is,  however,  yet  far  from  being  theoretically 
perfect.  The  principal  defect  is,  that  the  subjects  of  examination  are 
too  numerous ; and  as  the  teacher  is  examined  twice — once  at  the 
written,  and  again  at  the  oral  examination — in  almost  every  subject,  lie 
is  absolutely  bewildered  in  the  attempt  to  make  due  preparation  in  all. 
One  result  of  this  multiplicity  of  subjects  of  study  is,  as  I have  pointed 
out  in  a former  report,  that  comparatively  few  teachers  pursue  a course 
of  systematic  study  at  all.  Another  is,  that  the  examination,  either 
written  or  oral,  is  seldom  as  complete  and  exhaustive  in  any  one  subject 
as  is  desirable.  The  combined  effect  of  these  two  results  is,  that  in  too 
many  cases  the  teacher  brings  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty  rather  a 
smattering  of  several  branches  than  a thorough  knowledge  of  any.  It 
is  a canon  of  education  that  a man  should  know  at  least  one  subject  well ; 
or  as  it  has  been  happily  put,  that  “he  should  know  something  of  every- 
thing, and  everything  of  something.”  Many  of  our  teachers,  no  doubt, 
go  far  towards  realizing  the  former  part  of  this  definition ; but,  I fear, 
comparatively  few  can  lay  any  just  claim  to  the  latter  and  more  im- 
portant portion.  It  is,  however,  a necessary  condition  of  primary 
education  that  the  teachers  must  possess  this  species  of  encyclopedic 
knowledge  which  it  appears  to  be  the  aim  of  our  examinations  to  secure. 
Where  there  is  but  one  teacher  in  a school,  he  must,  to  be  of  any  real 
use,  be  able  to  teach  all  the  school  subjects ; and  hence  we  cannot  hope 
to  be  able  to  effect  any  material  reduction  in  the  number  of  subjects  with 
which  our  teachers  must  have  at  least  a superficial  acquaintance ; but 
admitting  this,  two  important  questions  arise — first,  do  we  take  the 
best  means  to  secure  that  our  teachers  shall  possess,  even  in  a superficial 
degree,  the  varied  knowledge  that  their  position  requires ; and  secondly, 
is  it  necessary  to  subject  teachers  at  every  stage  of  their  upward  career, 
to  examination  in  all  these  branches  of  knowledge?  I think  both 
questions  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

There  are  some  branches  which  are  best  learned  early  in  life,  while 
the  memory  is  yet  fresh  and  retentive,  even  though  the  reasoning 
powers  may  be  yet  immature.  All  subjects  which  require  to  be  learned 
by  rote  are  best  learned  in  our  earlier  years  ; and  if  well  learned  then, 
are  scarcely  ever  forgotten — certainly  not  by  persons  engaged  in  teach- 
ing them.  Such  are  the  various  kinds  of  spelling  and  explanation,  the 
principles  of  derivations,  and  the  most  fertile  roots,  the  definitions  and 
rules  of  grammar,  including  ordinary  syntax,  the  rules  and  ordinary 
operations  of  arithmetic,  local  geography,  the  material  facts  and  dates  of 
history,  in  short,  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  in  our  schools. 
Again,  there  are  subjects  requiring  more  matured  powers  of  intellect, 
especially  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  these  are  best  learned  at  a later 
period.  Such  are  the  principles  or  theory  of  arithmetic,  mathematical 
and  physical  geography,  the  niceties  of  grammar  and  language,  logic, 
and  those  branches  usually  classed  as  scientific,  including  Euclid, 
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algebra,  trigonometry,  and  the  physical  or  experimental  sciences.  These  -Appendix c. 
two  classes  or  groups  of  subjects  include  nearly  all  that  our  teachers  are  Head  In- 
required  to  know  ; and  if  we  would  have  them  learned  as  they  should  spectors’ 
be,  we  ought  to  take  them  in  their  natural  order.  We  should  require  Schools  in* 
our  younger  teachers  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  in  the  former  course,  spected  and 
and  having  secured  this,  we  should  partially  lay  it  aside,  and  thus  enable  Teachers 
such  as  aspired  to  the  higher  ranks  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  examined* 
those  branches  requiring  closer  study  and  more  matured  powers.  This  m.  FUz- 
question  has  been  more  than  once  discussed  by  persons  entitled  to  speak  Gerald, csn. 
on  it,  with  far  higher  authority  than  I can  pretend  to,  but  it  has  not 
yet  received  the  attention  its  importance  demands.  My  object  in 
reverting  to  it  at  present  is,  if  possible,  to  bi-ing  it  under  notice  at  a time 
when  it  requires  no  very  prophetic  power  to  see  that  the  position  of  the 
Irish  National  teacher  must  be  reconsidered.  It  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  a crushing  rejoinder  to  low  classed  teachers,  complaining  of 
inadequate  salary,  to  remind  them  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  improve 
their  salary  by  improving  their  classification ; and  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  they  are  in  fact  the  only  public  servants  who  possess  this 
privilege.  But  the  rebuke,  though  not  altogether  unjust,  presupposes 
that  the  conditions  of  promotion  are  such  as  to  render  it  comparatively 
easy  of  attainment  by  industrious  teachers  ; or  at  least  that  no  un- 
necessary obstacles  are  interposed.  That  the  fact  is  so  in  the  main,  is 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  those  who 
administer  the  system  than  to  the  provisions  of  the  system  they  ad- 
minister. The  question  is  not,  however,  whether  industrious  teachers 
can  attain  promotion — as  I believe  they  always  do — under  the  present 
mode  of  examination  ; but  whether  the  present  mode  of  examination  is 
the  best  fitted  to  encourage  and  develop  in  our  teachers  such  a course  of 
study  and  such  an  amount  and  quality  of  knowledge  as  is  best  calculated 
to  make  them  efficient  public  servants.  On  this  point  I apprehend  there 
will  be  but  little  difference  of  opinion  among  those  best— because  prac- 
tically— acquainted  with  the  subject. 

It  would  render  this  report  far  too  long  to  cuter  upon  a detailed 
discussion  of  what  should  be  the  course  of  examination,  and  consequently 
the  course  of  study  for  our  teachers.  I have  already  indicated  the 
natural  division  of  the  subjects  of  examination  into  two  leading  groups, 
and  assuming  that  it  is  desirable  to  follow  this  division,  I shall  merely 
offer  some  suggestions  as  to  how  this  can  be  effected  with  the  least 
disturbance  of  our  present  system  of  dual  examination.  I may  begin  by 
saying  that  I think  the  plan  of  examining  teachers  partly  by  written 
exercises  and  partly  by  oral  examination,  possesses  so  many  advantages 
that  it  should  not  be  lightly  departed  from,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
we  should  do  so.  I shall  not  now  pause  to  enumerate  these  advantages, 
indeed  they  are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  are  well  known  to  those 
engaged  in  the  classification  of  teachers.  But  though  I am  not  disposed 
to  give  up  the  dual  system  of  examination,  1 think  it  is  susceptible  of 
very  great  improvement. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  subjects  should  be  taken  up  at  the 
written  and  again  at  the  oral  examination.  There  are  some  subjects  in 
which  a teacher’s  knowledge  can  be  fully  tested  by  written  exercises  ; 
others  in  which  oral  questions  are  indispensable  to  bring  out  fully  and 
clearly  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  acquirements.  Why  should  not 
each  be  tested  in  the  way  best  adapted  to  it  1 In  other  words,  why  not 
divide  the  examination  into  two  separate  parts,  taking  up  for  example 
the  exact  or  formal  subjects  at  the  written  examination,  and  reserving 
for  the  oral  examination  those  admitting  of  greater  latitude  of  treat- 
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AppendixC.  ment.  Thus,  fewer  subjects  being  taken  up  at  each  examination,  more 
Head  In-  time  coulcl  be  allowed  for  each  subject,  and  a greater  number  of  ques- 
spectors’  tions  put,  making  the  examination  really  more  searching  than  at  pre- 
Schods  in'1  sent>  wkile  imposing  less  trouble  on  the  examiners.  By  this  means,  too, 
spected  and  the  course  for  each  examination  being  reduced  to  about  one-half  what  it 
Teachers  is  at  present,  there  would  be  more  probability  of  the  teachers  applying 
examined,  themselves  to  careful  and  systematic  study.  The  end  in  view  would  be 
M.  h'itz-  definite,  and  fairly  attainable  ; the  teacher  would  not  be  daunted  by  the 
Gerald,  esq.  apparent  impossibility  of  mastering  a multiplicity  of  subjects  at  the 
same  time  ; lie  would  probably  prepare  diligently  for  the  limited  written 
examination ; and,  having  passed  that,  he  would  apply  himself  with 
energy  and  precision  to  the  equally  limited  course  for  the  oral  examina- 
tion. Each  set  of  subjects  being  thus  carefully  and  thoroughly  learned, 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  teacher  would  be  permanently  retained ; 
and  while  qualifying  himself  for  the  higher  grade  and  the  higher  salary, 
he  would  be,  at  the  same  time,  preparing  himself  in  the  best  manner  for 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  in  a manner  more  nearly  proportioned  to  the 
position  he  aspired  to.  I am  quite  aware  that  this  object  is  attained, 
under  the  present  system,  in  cases  where  the  teachers  pursue  a regular 
course  of  study ; but  my  objection  to  the  present  system  is  that  it  fails 
to  encourage  teachers  to  pursue  such  systematic  course ; nay,  that  by 
crowding  too  many  subjects  into  the  programme,  and,  by  requiring  the 
teachers  to  pass  in  every  subject  at  every  examination,  and  for  every 
step  in  promotion,  it  discourages  them  from  entering  upon  study  at  all, 
except  of  the  most  desultory  character ; and  that  thus  the  majority  fail 
to  obtain  promotion,  while  many  who  succeed  do  not  possess  the  sound 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  should  have  acquired 
in  preparing  for  the  examination.  Those  who  fail  to  obtain  promotion 
become  discontented  ; they  imagine  or  invent  excuses  for  their  failure ; 
and  not  unfrequent] y ascribe  to  severity  or  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
examiner  the  want  of  success  which  is  attributable  to  their  own  want 
of  preparation.  But  until  we  place  before  them  a well  selected  course 
of  study,  confined  within  reasonable  limits,  and  so  arrange  our  exami- 
nations as  to  encourage  them  to  apply  themselves  with  assiduity  and 
system  to  the  preparation  of  the  prescribed  course,  we  cannot  lay  the 
blame  of  failure  entirely  upon  the  teachers.  We  should  never  forget 
that  the  majority  of  our  teachers  start  with  very  limited  acquirements, 
and  with  opportunities  still  more  limited ; and  it  should  be  our  aim  not 
only  to  hold  out  to  them  every  inducement  to  attain  the  higher  grades 
of  classification,  by  removing  every  barrier  from  their  path,  but  we 
should  strive  to  make  the  preparation  necessary  to  pass  our  examina- 
tions a course  of  self-culture  calculated  to  ensure  to  the  student  a sound 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  laid  down,  in  the  programme,  for  his  study. 

Again,  there  are  some  subjects  which  it  is  indispensable  that  every 
teacher  should  know  f others  not  so  necessary.  Might  we  not  with  ad- 
vantage classify  the  subjects  of  examination  under  the  corresponding 
heads,  as  obligatory  and  optional  1 This  is  done  in  nearly  all  the  Civil 
Service  Examinations ; and  it  has  this  great  advantage,  that  while  it 
ensures  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  essential  branches,  it  allows  the 
student  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination,  or  to  avail  himself  of 
special  opportunities  in  acquiring  some  one  or  two  extra  branches.  Thus 
special  talents,  where  such  exist,  are  called  into  full  play ; and  know- 
ledge is  sought  for  its  own  sake  rather  than  for  the  material  reward  it 
brings  with  it.  How  desirable  would  it  be  to  . encourage  such  special 
study  among  our  teachers.  There  may  be  a Hugh  Miller  or  a Faraday 
among  them,  who,  if  encouraged  or  allowed  to  follow  his  special  study, 
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might  enlarge  the  bounds  of  knowledge  as  these  men  have  done  under  Appendix  c. 
less  favourable  circumstances.  Of  course  all  should  exhibit  sound  Head  In- 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  form  the  staple  of  primary  instruction  ; specters’ 
but  above  and  beyond  this,  every  special  attainment,  every  accomplish- 
ment  so  to  speak,  should  have  its  due  weight  in  helping  its  possessor  on  spected  and 
the  road  to  promotion,  especially  into  the  highest  class.  Teachers 

We  might  also  excuse  teachers  who  had  once  passed  into  second  class  examinca- 
from  further  examination  in  the  elementary  subjects ; and  to  secure  m.  Fitx- 
competent  knowledge  of  these  we  should  allow  no  man  to  get  into  Gerald , esq. 
second  class  who  did  not  abundantly  prove  that  he  possessed  such  know- 
ledge. We  might  at  the  same  time,  by  way  of  compensation,  open  the 
second  class  to  men  possessing  a superior  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
subjects,  even  though  they  exhibited  no  special  extra  knowledge.  At 
present  the  course  for  second  and  first  class  is  identical  as  to  subjects, 
differing  only  in  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  required ; and  no  man 
can  get  into  second  class  without  possessing  some  knowledge — limited 
I admit — of  Euclid,  algebra,  logic,  and  natural  science,  yet  these  sub- 
jects are  rarely  taught  in  ordinary  rural  schools.  Would  it  not  be  more 
advantageous  to  encourage  teachers  to  apply  themselves  to  attain  supe- 
rior excellence  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  course — to  become 
superior  readers,  superior  writers,  superior  arithmeticians,  and  so  forth 
— than  to  compel  them  to  waste  time  upon  subjects  which  they  have 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  opportunity  to  learn,  and  which  they  are 
never  called  upon  to  teach  1 Many  hard-working,  deserving  men,  now 
ranking  only  in  third  class,  are  doing  better  service  to  the  State  than 
teachers  in  second,  and  some  I could  name  even  in  first  class ; yet  they 
are  hopelessly  debarred  from  promotion  because  they  cannot  solve  equa- 
tions, or  explain  the  hydrostatic  paradox,  or  enumerate  the  figures  of  a 
syllogism.  I think  it  quite  right  that  teachers  aspiring  to  first  class 
should  exhibit  a competent  knowledge  of  some  one  or  more  of  these 
subjects ; and  I would  still  allow  them  due  weight,  at  the  teacher’s 
option,  in  considering  his  claims  for  admission  to  the  second  class  ; but 
I would  not  make  them  indispensable  in  the  case  of  teachers  possessing 
a really  superior  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  branches. 

One  other  change  I would  greatly  like  to  see  effected — one  that  has 
often  been  recommended — namely,  that  the  admission  to  the  class  only 
should  be  by  examination,  and  that  promotion  in  the  class  should  be 
the  reward  of  proved  merit  as  a schoolmaster.  In  recommending 
teachers  for  promotion  their  ability  as  school-keepers  is  always  largely 
taken  into  account ; and  it  would  be  obviously  wrong  to  promote  a man, 
no  matter  what  his  attainments,  who  failed  in  the  vital  point  of  effi- 
ciency in  his  school ; but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  converse  should  be  the 
rule,  and  why  the  teacher  should  be  perpetually  subjected  to  examina- 
tion for  every  step  in  promotion.  I would  have  the  admission  of  a 
teacher  to  second  or  first  class  determined  by  examination,  as  a test  of 
knowledge,  coupled  with  efficiency  as  a school-keeper;  and  once  a 
teacher  was  placed  in  one  or  other  of  these  classes,  I would  recognise 
him  as  possessing  all  the  literary  attainments  necessaiy  for  that  class, 
and  measure  his  further  claims  for  promotion  in  the  class  by  his  work 
in  the  school : only  when  seeking  to  pass  from  one  class  to  another — not 
from  one  division  to  another — would  I require  him  to  submit  to  fresh 
examination.  All  these  points  connected  with  the  examination  of 
teachers  and  others,  which  need  not  now  be  dwelt  upon,  demand  the 
consideration  of  the  Commissioners.  The  entire  question,  indeed,  is 
one  needing  careful  investigation.  The  course  of  study  for  each  class, 
as  laid  down  in  the  programme,  needs  revision  ; and  it  would  be  well  if 
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at  an  early  period  means  were  taken  to  collect  and  lay  before  the  Board 
the  opinions  of  some  of  their  most  experienced  officers  on  the  matter. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  a programme  framed  over  twenty  years 
ao-o,  and  unchanged  since,  should  now  be  found  perfect. 

°In  conclusion,  I beg  to  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  my  best 
thanks  to  the  District  Inspectors  with  whom  I have  the  pleasure  to  be 
associated  for  their  prompt  assistance  on  every  occasion  on  which  I 
needed  it,  and  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  zeal,  judgment,  and  general 
success  with  which  they  discharge  their  arduous  duties. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  FitzGerald,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  etc. 


No.  2. — General  Report  for  the  year  1869,  on  Schools  inspected 
and  Teachers  examined,  by  John  E.  Sheridan,  Esq.,  Head 
Inspector. 

31st  January,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — 1.  I have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  information  of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  this  my  General  Report  for 
the  year  1869. 

Owin'1-  to  circumstances  which  are  known  to  you,  and  to  which,  there- 
fore, I need  not  now  particularly  advert,  I was  prevented  from  attending 
to  the  proper  duties  of  my  office  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  ; and  it 
is  also  known  to  you  from  my  journals  that  during  the  latter  half  I was 
confined  to  my  house  by  indisposition  on  a number  of  days  equivalent 
on  the  whole  to  four  inspection  weeks,  so  that  I had  very  little  more 
than  five  months  at  my  disposal  for  the  discharge  of  all  the  necessary 
duties  connected  with  the  ten  districts  under  my  general  superinten- 
dence. 

I recall  these  facts  to  your  memory  with  the  sole  object  of  accounting 
for  an  amount  of  official  work,  which,  relatively  to  an  entire  year,  would 
doubtless  be  regarded  as  inadequate. 

This  official  work  consisted  mainly  (a.)  in  revising  teachers’  written 
exercises;  ( b .)  in  conducting  the  oral  examinations  of  teachers ; (c.)  in 
holding  annual  examinations  in  model  schools ; and  (d.)  in  visiting  and 
examining  ordinary  National  schools.  The  amount  of  the  work  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus  : — 

(a.)  I revised  and  noted  the  written  exercises  of  170  probationary 
and  third  class  teachers  ; 

(b.)  I examined  orally  137  teachers,  first-class  monitors,  pupil- 
teacliers,  and  model  school  monitors  in  the  ten  school 
districts  comprised  in  my  circuit ; 

(c.)  I conducted  the  annual  examinations  in  the  Incliicore,  Atliy, 
Kilkenny,  and  Enniscorthy  model  schools ; and 
(d.)  I made  181  visits  to  National  schools,  99  of  which  were  full 
inspections. 

In  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  which  necessarily  brought  me  more 
than  once  to  every  one  of  my  districts,  I travelled  5,067  miles  at  an 
expense  to  the  Commissioners  of  something  less  than  2f  d.  per  mile. 

2.  The  circuit  or  group  of  school  districts  of  which  I have  had  charge 
since  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  comprises  the  counties  of  Kildare,  Carlow, 
Wicklow,  and  Queen’s,  the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  Tipperary, 
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Kilkenny,  and  Wexford,  about  one-half  of  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin 
and  King’s  County,  one-third  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  a small 
portion  of  Meath.  This  circuit,  which  may  be  considered  to  comprise 
about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  country,  contained  on  the  31st  December, 
I860,  the  following  schools  : — 


Ordinary  National  Schools, 

Convent  „ 

Monastery  ,, 

Poor  Law  Union  and  Gaol  Schools, 
Evening  Schools, 

Model  School  Departments, 

Total, 

These  schools  are  thus  distributed  : — 


905 

49 

2 

26 

7 

15 

1,004 
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District. 

Ordinary 

National 

Schools. 

Convent 

Schools. 

Schools. 

Poor  Law 
Union  and 
Gaol  Schools. 

Evening 

Schools. 

Uodcl  School 
Depart- 
ments. 

Totai,. 

37.  Cel  bridge, 

93 

1 

4 

1 

_ 

109 

33.  South  Dublin,  . 

64 

8 

- 

2 

5 

85 

3 1.  Carlow,  . 

91 

5 

1 

1 

- 

- 

40.  Wicklow, 

90 

8 

- 

2 

- 

- 

41.  Portarlington,  . 

33 

8 

- 

4 

1 

- 

106 

2 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

111 

44.  Athy, 

92 

3 

- 

2 

- 

3 

100 

46.  Tipperary, 

106 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

47.  Kilkennv, 

88 

2 

- 

3 

3 

50.  Enniscorthy, 

87 

6 

3 

3 

Totals, 

905 

49 

2 

26 

7 

15 

1,004 

The  fifteen  model  school  departments  (five  for  boys,  five  for  girls,  and 
five  for  infants)  are  comprised  in  the  West  Dublin,  Inchicore,  Athy, 
Kilkenny,  and  Enniscorthy  model  schools.  Of  these,  the  first  men- 
tioned, although  situate  within  the  limits  of  my  circuit,  is  not  under  my 
superintendence,  and  therefore  will  not  be  further  referred  to  by  me. 
The  others  will  be  treated  of  in  separate  reports. 

Of  the  905  ordinary  National  schools,  298  are  for  boys,  257  for  girls, 
and  350  are  mixed,  i.e.,  frequented  by  both  boys  and  girls.  Exit  of  this 
number  fifteen  (four  boys’,  four  girls’,  and  seven  mixed  schools)  were,  for 
one  cause  or  other,  not  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Of  the 
remaining  890  schools  in  actual  operation  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1869  : — 

118  were  conducted  by  first-class  teachers. 

.516  „ „ by  second-class  „ 

406  „ „ by  third-class  „ 

50  „ „ by  probationers. 

These  numbers  give  the  following  per-centages  : — 

1 3*3  per  cent,  under  first-class  teachers. 

35 '5  ,,  ,,  second-class  „ 

45 -6  „ „ third-class  „ 

5 -6  „ „ probationers. 

These  proportions  correspond  very  closely  with  those  which  relate  to 
the  entire  body  of  principal  teachers  of  ordinary  National  schools  through- 
out Ireland.  For,  of  6,171  such  teachers  who  were  in  the  Board’s 
service  on  the  31st  Decembei’,  1868,  I find  that — 


13  per  cent,  were 
32 

47  „ „ 


a 1st  class. 

2nd  class. 

3rd  class. 

probationary  grade. 
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The  foregoing  remarks  will  suffice  to  furnish  the  means  of  estimating 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  provision  made  by  the  Commissioners  for 
the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  in  my  group  of  districts. 

3.  As  I have  already  mentioned,  I inspected  ninety-nine  of  these 
schools  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and  this  seems  to  me  the  most 
convenient  place  for  stating  briefly  and  in  a general  way  the  particulars 
of  such  schools  and  the  results  of  my  examination  of  them. 

These  schools  are  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  my  district. 
Some  are  situate  in  Dublin,  some  in  Wicklow,  some  in  Wexford,  some 
in  Kildare,  some  in  Carlow,  some  in  King’s  County,  some  in  Queen’s 
County,  some  in  Tipperary,  and  some  in  Limerick. 

Of  the  entire  number,  91  are  ordinary  National  schools,  7 are  convent 
National  schools,  and  1 is  a monastery  National  school.  Of  the  91 
ordinary  National  schools,  41  are  for  boys,  28  for  girls,  and  22  are 
mixed.  Of  the  same  number,  54  are  conducted  by  male  teachers,  and 
37  by  female  teachers.  Finally — 

17  are  1st  class  teachers’  schools. 

40  are  2nd  class  „ 

30  are  3rd  class  ,, 

4 are  probationers’  schools. 

As  regards  general  efficiency  I have  to  state  : — 

(a.)  That  of  the  17  first-class  teachers’  schools,  5 were  good  (one 
of  them,  indeed,  the  Killenaule  girls’  school,  exceptionally 
good — good  in  every  respect),  4 were  fair,  6 moderately 
efficient , and  2 unsatisfactory. 

(b.)  That  of  the  40  second-class  teachers’  schools,  4 were  good 
schools,  7 were  fair,  14  were  middling , and  15  were  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state. 

(c.)  That  of  the  30  third-class  teachers’  schools,  7 were  fairly 
efficient,  9 were  moderately  so,  and  1 4 were  unsatisfactory, 
(cl.)  That  of  the  four  probationers’  schools,  three  might  be  char- 
acterized as  moderately  efficient,  and  one  as  unsatisfactory. 
(e.)  That  of  the  eight  remaining  schools,  connected  with  religious 
communities,  one  was  a really  first  class  school,  taught 
with  remarkable  skill  and  success  (I  refer  to  that  at  Glas- 
thule,  conducted  by  Sisters  of  Mercy),  two  were  fairly 
efficient,  three  were  moderately  so,  and  two  were  not  in 
a satisfactory  state  when  I visited  them. 

Thus  of  the  ninety-nine  schools  inspected — 

1 0 may  be  described  as  fully  efficient. 

“20  „ fairly  efficient. 

35  „ moderately  efficient. 

34  „ unsatisfactory. 

Now,  I am  painfully  sensible  that  this  cannot  be  regarded  on  the 
whole  as  a favourable  verdict ; and  what  I regret  still  more  is,  that  I 
have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  these  ninety-nine  schools  are  not  a fair 
sample  of  the  general  run  of  schools  in  the  ten  districts  from  which  they 
have  been  selected.  For  the  fact  is  that  most  of  the  Inspectors,  with 
whom  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  conferring  on  the  subject,  concur  in 
stating  that  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  generally  has  not  improved 
within  the  last  two  years  ; and  they  also  concur  in  attributing  this  to 
three  causes : the  general  expectation  of  a radical  change  in  the  system  of 
National  education  ; the  extent  to  which  the  teachers’  time  was  occupied 
during  the  latter  half  of  1868,  and  the  first  half  of  1869,  in  preparing  the 
voluminous,  complicated,  and  bewildering  statistics,  ordered  by  the 
Royal  Commission  of  Primary  Education ; and  lastly,  and  perhaps 
chiefly,  to  the  discontent  and  organized  agitation  which  have  engrossed 
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the  minds  of  the  teachers  within  the  last  two  years,  and  must  have  to  a 
serious  extent  drawn  away  their  attention  from  their  proper  duties. 

I shall  have  something  to  say  upon  this  latter  point  presently,  but  the 
painful  fact  remains,  that  a large  proportion  of  the  schools  are  not  worked 
as  efficiently  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  I must  add  that  the  inefficiently 
conducted  schools  are  not  always  found  amongst  those  which  are  under 
the  charge  of  lowly  classed  teachers.  Take,  for  instance,  the  seventeen 
first-class  teachers’  schools  referred  to  above,  and  which,  one  with  another, 
commanded  an  average  daily  attendance  of  sixty-six  pupils  in  each. 
The  gross  number  of  promotions  from  class  to  class  effected  in  these 
schools  in  twelve  months  gave  an  average  of  only  thirty-five  for  each 
school  (equivalent  to  about  fifty-three  per  cent,  of  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance) ; and  these  thirty-five  promotions  were  thus  distributed  : — 

17  were  from  ist  class  into  2nd  class. 

10  „ 2nd  class  into  3rd  class. 

6 „ 3rd  class  into  4th  class. 

1 „ 4 tli  class  into  5th  class. 

Such  being  the  average  rate  of  progress  in  these  schools,  nobody  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  in  only  three  of  them  was  there  a fifth  class, 
that  in  two  there  was  no  higher  class  than  the  third,  that  of  the  total 
number  of  pupils  whose  names  were  on  the  rolls  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  seventy-four  per  cent,  were  in  the  junior  classes,  and  that,  although 
ten  of  the  schools  were  under  male  teachers,  no  instruction  whatever 
was  given  in  geometry,  mensuration,  algebra,  or  book-keeping,  except  in 
four  schools,  and  in  these  to  a very  limited  extent.  Indeed,  the  slow 
rate  of  progress  from  class  to  class  was  the  defect  which  most  frequently 
arrested  my  attention  in  the  schools  generally.  In  the  whole  ninety- 
nine  schools  the  number  of  promotions  made  within  the  year  was 
equivalent  to  barely  39-7  per  cent,  of  the  average  daily  attendance,  at 
which  rate  a pupil  could  not  get  through  the  entire  school  course  in  less 
than  seven  or  eight  years. 

To  this,  the  weakest  point  in  the  working  of  our  schools,  I have  re- 
peatedly called  attention  in  both  my  ordinary  and  annual  reports ; and 
if  I now  advert  to  it  again  in  strong  terms,  I do  so  in  no  spirit  of  fault- 
finding, but  solely  with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  moral  which  I conceive 
ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  I have  so  often  stated,  namely,  that  if 
the  working  of  our  schools  is  ever  to  be  placed  on  a satisfactory  footing 
it  can  only  be  effected  by  modifying  to  a very  considerable  extent  the 
system,  which  in  practice  has  hitherto  prevailed,  of  remunerating  the 
teachers  according  to  their  own  personal  abilities  and  acquirements, 
rather  than  according  to  the  results  produced  in  their  schools. 

4.  The  teaching  staff  in  the  service  of  the  Board  on  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1869,  in  the  ten  districts  referred  to  in  this  report  comprised 
2,270  individuals — excluding,  of  course,  the  nuns  and  monks  who  con- 
duct those  National  schools  which  are  in  connexion  with  religious 


communities.  They  were 

thus  classified  : — 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Principal  teachers,  . 

576 

399 

975 

Assistant  teachers, 

102 

242 

344 

Junior  Assistants, 

_ 

51 

51 

W orkmistresses, 

_ 

46 

46 

Pupil-teachers,  . 

9 

_ 

9 

Paid  monitors,  . . 

262 

533 

845 

Totals,  . 

949 

1,321 

2,270 

The  nine  “ pupil  teachers  ” were  employed  in  the  Athy  and  Kilkenny 
model  schools.  The  “ workmistresses  ” are  teachers  of  needlework  only, 
and  are  employed  for  barely  two  hours  a day.  They  are  generally  the 
wives,  daughters,  or  sisters  of  schoolmasters,  Dr  they  are  dressmakers 
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AppendixC.  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  schools,  and  are  paid  £8  a year.  The 
HeaiThi-  class  °f  teachers  denominated  “junior  assistants,”  are  workmistresses 
spectors’  who,  besides  devoting  two  hours  a day  to  instruction  in  needlework, 
Reports  on  are  employed  during  the  rest  of  the  school  time  in  helping  to  teach 
spectcdand  reading,  spelling,  &c.,  to  the  junior  classes.  They  receive  £14  a year. 
Teachers  The  975  principal  teachers  were  thus  classified  : — 

examined. 

John  E. 

Sheridan, 
esq. 


Thus,  in  round  numbers,  of  every  hundred  principal  teachers,  thirteen 
were  in  first  class,  thirty-four  in  second  class,  forty-seven  in  third  class, 
and  six  were  probationers. 

Of  the  344  assistant  teachers — 

10  per  cent,  were  in  2nd  class,  or  higher. 

67  ,,  3rd  class. 

23  „ probationers. 

The  845  paid  monitors  were  thus  classified  : — 

Males.  Females 

First-class  monitors,  . . 4 35 

Senior  monitors,  . . 223  492 

Junior  monitors,  . . 35  56 

Total,  . . . 262  583  845 

There  is  such  an  incongruity  in  the  recognised  designations  of  these 
three  classes  of  monitors  that  I would  suggest  the  propriety  of  styling 
them  officially  henceforth  as  First  Class  monitors,  Second  Class  monitors, 
and  Third  Class  monitors. 

There  is  also  an  incongruity  in  their  respective  periods  of  service. 
Junior  monitors  serve  three  years,  senior  monitors  four  years,  and  first 
class  monitors  two  years.  I would  respectfully  suggest  that  three  years 
should  be  the  term  for  each  class.  Comparatively  few  senior  monitors 
enter  upon  the  fourth  year  of  service  (of  2,866  senior  monitors  in  the 
Board’s  service  on  the  31st  December,  1868,  only  12  per  cent,  were  in 
their  fourth  year),  while  a large  proportion  of  the  first  class  monitors 
would  be  glad  if  their  period  were  extended  to  three  years. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  junior  monitors  is  compara- 
tively very  small.  It  is  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in 
my  group  of  districts,  and  only  about  15  per  cent,  for  all  Ireland.  This 
is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  because  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  those  who  are  destined  to  fill  the  office  of  teacher 
should  commence  their  training  as  early  as  possible.  I attribute  the 
disinclination  of  young  persons  to  accept  the  appointment  of  junior 
monitor  to  the  smallness  of  the  remuneration  offered  for  their  services 
by  the  Commissioners,  and  to  the  fact  that  satisfactory  service  as  junior 
monitor  confers  no  right  of  promotion  to  the  office  of  senior  monitor. 
When  this  grade  of  monitors  was  first  established,  the  progressive  sala- 
ries, £2  for  the  first  year,  £3  for  the  second,  and  £4  for  the  third,  were 
regarded  as  a sufficient  inducement ; but  times  and  the  circumstances  of 


Total. 

39 

715 

91 
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the  country  have  altered  greatly  since  then.  Labourers  have  become  so  ' ippendivC 
scarce  and  wages  so  high  now-a-days,  that  such  salaries  have  ceased  to  be  Head  In- 
an  attraction  to  the  children  of  farmers,  shopkeepers,  and  artisans.  specters’ 

I would  strongly  recommend  that  the  salary  of  junior  monitors  should  •on 

be  fixed  at  £4  for  each  year  of  their  service  ; and,  as  the  suggested  Spe'c°t”  J 
alteration  in  the  terms  of  service  of  the  other  two  grades  would  ne-  Teachers 
cessitate  a revision  of  the  scales  of  salary  in  their  cases  also,  I would  examined- 
further  recommend  that  senior  monitors  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  £6  j0jm  // 
for  the  first  year,  £8  for  the  second,  and  £10  for  the  third;  and  that  Sheridan , 
First  Class  monitors  should  be  paid  £12  for  the  first  year,  £15  for  the  esq' 
second  year,  and  £18  for  the  third. 

Should  the  foregoing  recommendations  be  adopted,  the  grades  and 
salaries  of  paid  monitors  would  stand  thus  : — 


{1st  year,  . 4 

2nd  year,  . 4 

3rd  year,  . 4 

{1st  year,  . (i 

2nd  year,  . 8 

3rd  year,  . 10 

( 1st  year,  . 12 

First-class  Monitors,  . < 2nd  year,  . 15 

(.3rd  year,  . 18 


As  a further  inducement  to  young  persons  of  good  abilities  to  accept 
these  appointments  and  complete  the  prescribed  periods  of  service,  I am 
of  opinion  that  the  following  regulations  should  be  made  : — 

(a.)  That  every  third  class  monitor  who  had  served  his  (or  her)  three 
years  satisfactorily  should  be  entitled  to  claim  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
second  class  monitor,  provided  the  school  continued  to  need  the  services 
of  any  monitor ; and  also  that  every  second  class  monitor  who  had 
completed  his  period  of  three  years,  and  had  passed  his  examinations 
creditably , should  be  entitled  to  claim  promotion  to  the  grade  of  first 
class  monitor. 

( b .)  That  every  second  class  monitor  who  had  served  three  years 
satisfactorily,  and  passed  the  examinations  creditably,  should,  if  then 
appointed  teacher,  take  rank  as  in  the  lowest  division  of  third  class 
without  undergoing  further  examination ; and,  in  like  manner,  that 
every  first  class  monitor,  having  completed  the  prescribed  period  of 
service  satisfactorily  and  passed  the  examinations  creditably , should, 
without  further  examination,  be  placed  in  the  lowest  division  of  second 
class. 

Should  the  foregoing  regulations  be  adopted,  the  offices  of  “assistant” 
and  “junior  assistant”  would,  I conceive,  be  no  longer  necessary,  except 
perhaps  in  the  largest  class  of  schools,  and  might  be  gradually  abolished. 

I respectfully  submit  these  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners,  being  persuaded  that  no  more  efficacious  means  could 
be  adopted  of  attracting  to,  and  retaining  in,  their  service  the  cleverest 
and  most  promising  of  the  pupils  who  frequent  their  schools. 

5.  The  question  of  the  incomes  of  National  teachers  having  engaged  a 
great  deal  of  public  attention  during  the  last  two  years,  it  may  be 
neither  inopportune  nor  without  advantage  to  offer  a few  remarks  upon 
the  subject  here. 

Through  the  action  of  the  numerous  teachers’  associations  which  have 
been  organized  throughout  the  country,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
there  is  not  a public  man  of  any  influence  in  Ireland  who  has  not  had 
laid  before  him,  in  one  shape  or  other,  the  most  startling  statements  of 
the  poverty,  privations,  hardships,  and  neglect  alleged  to  have  been  en- 
dured by  the  National  teachers  for  a long  series  of  years.  "Within  the 
last  year  at  least  two  authorized  expositions  of  the  teachers’  grievances 
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AppendixC.  have  been  published — one  a pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Patrick  Kerim, 
Head  In-  teacher  of  the  Halftown  National  School,  in  the  county  of  Armagh ; and 
spectors’  another  pamphlet  by  Mr.  John  Harte,  teacher  of  the  llingsend  National 
Reports  on  School,  near  Dublin.  The  former  writer  states  it  to  be  an  “ incontro- 
fptctedand  vertible  fact  that,  whilst  the  National  system  has  been  of  incalculable 
Teachers  benefit  to  the  vast  majority  of  our  countrymen,  it  has  been  a source  of 
examined.  COntinual  disquietude,  concealed  poverty,  and  often  degradation  to  those 
John  who  are  devoting  every  energy  of  body  and  soul  to  carry  it  out  success- 
Shcridan,  fully  and  he  also  declares  that  the  teachers  “ have  suffered  ignominy, 
degradation,  and  pinching  poverty  for  the  last  thirty-seven  years  of  the 
National  system’s  existence.” 

Mr.  Harte  in  like  manner  calls  attention  to  “ the  long-endured  priva- 
tions of  our  teachers — privations  which  they  have  so  long,  so  nobly,  and 
so  patiently  borne — waiting  year  after  year  for  the  last  thirty-six  years, 
those  of  them,  at  least,  that  are  now  living,  for  some  amelioration  of 
their  condition.” 

Now,  there  can  be  no  question  that  these  statements  convey  the  very 
gravest  imputation  upon  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.  No 
member  of  the  public  who  reads  them,  and  believes  them,  can  avoid 
concluding  that  the  Commissioners  have  hitherto  expended  all  their 
attention  and  the  greater  part  of  their  funds  upon  the  multiplication  of 
schools,  without  ever  bestowing  a thought  upon  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  providing  their  teachers  with  the  means  of  decent  subsistence. 

I entertain  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards  the  teachers.  I admit  they 
have  grievances,  and  I have  always  held  that  their  position  is  not  what 
it  ought  to  be,  but  justice  and  duty  compel  me  to  state  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unfounded  than  the  imputation  I have  referred  to.  I 
have  been  now  seventeen  years  in  the  Board’s  service,  and  I do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  class  of  public  servants  in  these 
countries  whose  position  has  been  so  much  improved  as  that  of  the  Irish 
National  teachers  within  that  period  of  time.  I do  not  assert  that  it 
needs  not  further  improvement — quite  the  contrary — but  I maintain 
that  the  generality  of  National  teachers  are  not  suffering  “ ignominy, 
degradation,  and  pinching  poverty.” 

The  following  table  places  in  juxtaposition  two  scales  of  salaries — 
the  first,  that  which  was  in  force  on  the  1st  of  January,  1852,  when  I 
entered  upon  my  duties  as  Inspector ; and  the  second,  that  which  has 
been  in  force  for  many  years  past  : — 


Scale  on  1st  Jan.,  1852. 

Present  Scale. 

Female,. 

Males. 

Females 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1st  Division, 

35 

24 

52 

42 

First  Class,  . < 

‘2nd  Division,  . 

28 

20 

44 

36 

3rd  Division,  . 

24 

18 

38 

30 

Second  Class, 

1st  Division, 
2nd  Division,  . 

21 

19 

16 

32 

28 

26 

24 

Third  Class, 

1st  Division, 
2nd  Division,  . 

17 

15 

14 

13 

24 

18 

20 

16 

Probationers, 

11 

10 

15 

14 

But  this  table  does  not  indicate  the  entire  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  emoluments  of  teachers,  for 

(a.)  Since  1852  good  service  salaries  have  been  introduced,  and,  I may 
say,  nearly  the  entire  system  of  gratuities,  by  means  of  which  skilful 
and  earnest  teachers  are  enabled  to  make  a very  appreciable  addition  to 
their  incomes.  In  1852  only  one  kind  of  gratuity  or  premium  was 
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awarded  to  teachers  of  ordinary  National  schools — viz.,  that  for  order, 
neatness,  and  cleanliness,  and  only  thirteen  such  premiums  (varying 
from  £1  to  £4)  could  be  awarded  annually  in  any  one  district,  and  no 
teacher  was  eligible  for  such  premium  for  more  than  two  years  in  suc- 
cession. Now-a-days,  and  for  several  years  past,  the  following  gratuities 
are  available : — 

Amounts  varying  from 

1.  Good  Service  Salaries,  . . . £2  to  £i  3 a year. 

2.  Order,  Cleanliness,  &c.,  . . . 1 to  4 a year. 

3.  Instruction  in  Singing,  . . . 2 to  5 a year. 

4.  „ in  Drawing,  . . . 3 to  10  a year. 

5.  „ in  Navigation,  . . . 5 to  10  a year. 

6.  ,,  of  paid  Monitors,  . . . 1 to  3 a year  for  each. 

7.  „ of  unpaid  Monitors,  . . 1 to  4 a year  for  class. 

Besides  these  annual  gratuities,  one  or  several  of  which  a teacher  may 
earn  year  after  year,  there  are  also  the  following  occasional  gratuities  : — 

1.  For  preparing  young  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher,  from  <£2  to 
£3  for  each. 

2.  For  preparing  young  persons  for  the  office  of  pupil  teacher  in 
model  schools,  from  £1  to  £2  for  each. 

3.  A commission  of  20  per  cent,  is  allowed  to  teachers  on  the  price  of 
all  requisites  purchased  by  them  for  sale  to  their  pupils. 

4.  Retiring  gratuities,  sometimes  amounting  to  very  handsome 
sums,  are  granted  to  deserving  teachers  of  long  standing  in  the 
service  when  from  old  age  and  infirmity  they  are  obliged  to  retire. 

I may  add  to  all  this,  that  skilful,  well  educated,  and  diligent  teachers 
have  had  for  several  years  past  great  facilities  for  earning  considerable 
sums  annually  from  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Science  and  Art  by 
giving  instruction  to  their  pupils  in  drawing  or  mathematics,  or 
natural  philosophy,  or  natural  history.  I know  one  teacher  of  a 
National  school  in  a small  country  town  who  derived  £25  from  this 
source  in  1869. 

(b.)  Since  1852  the  number  of  subordinate  offices  in  National  schools 
(those,  namely,  of  assistants,  junior  assistants,  workmistresses,  and  paid 
monitors,)  have  been  increased  enormously,  and  now  furnish  principal 
teachers  with  numerous  opportunities  of  adding  to  their  incomes  by 
providing  remunerative  employment  for  wives,  children,  younger 
brothers,  or  sisters. 

This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  table,  in  which  the  number  of 
such  officers  in  the  Board’s  service  on  the  31st  December,  1852,  is  con- 
trasted with  the  number  employed  on  the  31st  December,  1868  (the 
latest  return  at  hand)  : — 


31st  December,  1852. 

31st  December, 

Assistants,  . 

237 

2,079 

Junior  Assistants,  . 

. . _ 

370 

W orkmistresses,  . 

269 

358 

Paid  Monitors, 

. . 4.97 

3,567 

Totals, 

. . 1,003 

6,374 

It  thus  appears  that  the  number  of  subordinate  situations  now  open 
to  members  of  teachers’  families,  is  more  than  six  times  as  great  as  in 
1852,  and  I may  add  that,  whereas  in  1852  the  maximum  salaiy  awarded 
to  an  assistant  was  (even  when  classed)  only  £15  for  males,  and  £13  for 
females ; and  the  maximum  salary  awarded  to  paid  monitors  was  £8 
a year,  a male  assistant  now-a-days  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
obtain  a salary  of  £32,  and  a female  £26  a year ; and  a paid  monitor’s 
salary  may  run  up  to  £17  a year. 

(c.)  Since  1852  the  average  value  of  the  local  contributions  (including 
school-fees)  has  nearly  doubled.  In  1852  it  averaged  about  £5  per 
school ; in  1868,  the  average  per  school  was  over  £9. 
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Appendix  c.  The  practical  effect  of  the  foregoing  measures  will  perhaps  be  best 
Head  In-  exhibited  by  comparing  the  average  income  of  each  school  (derived  from 
spectnrs’  the  two  sources — pecuniary  aid  from  the  Board,  and  local  contributions 
Sc!i°oitS  in"  anc*  sc^0°l  ^ees)  in  one  or  two  counties  in  1852,  with  the  average  income 
special  and  °f  each  school  in  the  same  counties  in  1867,  thus  : — 

Teachers 
examined. 

John  E. 

Sheridan, 
esq. 


teachers  proves  that  their  means  of  support  must  be  “ miserably  inade- 
quate.’'’ Mr.  Vere  Foster  states  that  “the  average  annual  emoluments, 
from  all  sources,  of  Irish  National  teachers  are,  for  male  teachers  £35  ; 
for  females,  ,£28  10s.”  I do  not  know  how  these  averages  have  been 
calculated,  but,  within  the  last  couple  of  years,  at  least  a dozen  such 
averages  have  been  laid  before  the  public — all  differing  from  one  another 
as  well  as  from  Mr.  Vere  Foster’s  ; and  all,  including  the  latter,  according 
to  my  judgment  and  experience,  more  or  less  erroneous.  To  calculate 
correctly  the  average  income  of  National  teachers  is  no  easy  task;  the 
sources  from  which  their  emoluments  may  be  derived,  are,  as  I have 
shown,  so  numerous.  But,  in  making  the  calculation,  there  are  certain 
points  which  should  be  kept  in  view : 

(a.)  Probationers  and  their  earnings  should  be  left  out  of  consideration 
altogether,  because,  as  explained  in  a former  report  of  mine,  “ proba- 
tioners are  merely  candidates  for  admission  into  the  staff  of  recognised 
National  teachers,  and,  during  their  period  of  probation,  are  paid  very 
small  salaries.”  They  may  be  compared,  in  fact,  with  those  candidate 
clerks  in  banks  and  counting-houses,  who  are  obliged  to  serve  for  one  or 
two  years  without  salary  to  prove  their  fitness  for  the  office  to  which  they 
aspire. 

(b. ) Assistant  teachers  and  their  earnings  should  also  be  left  out  of 
consideration,  these  persons  being  either  members  of  principal  teachers’ 
families,  or  young  persons  destined,  after  undergoing  a sort  of  apprentice- 
ship, to  become  principal  teachers  themselves. 

(c.)  Not  only  should  the  average  incomes  of  male  principal  teachers  be 
calculated  separately  from  that  of  female  principals,  but  the  average  in- 
come of  each  class  should  be  given  separately  ; because,  as  has  often  been 
said  (although,  it  would  seem,  it  cannot  be  said  too  often),  there  is 
nothing  more  delusive  than  general  averages,  and  nothing  more  fallacious 
and  misleading  than  general  conclusions  drawn  • from  such  premises. 
This  is  a species  of  illogical  reasoning  to  which  not  only  National  teachers, 
but,  what  is  very  surprising,  the  Commissioners’  own  Inspectors  are,  I 
observe,  particularly  prone;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  former  have  been 
able  to  fortify  every  exaggerated  statement  of  theirs  by  extracts  culled 
from  Inspectors’  reports.  One  gentleman,  for  instance,  compares  the 
average  income  of  the  teachers  of  his  district  with  the  actual  wages  of 
some  ploughman,  whose  earnings  he  was  made  acquainted  with  ; and  at 
once  Mr.  Kerlin,  the  author  of  one  of  the  pamphlets  I have  heretofore 
alluded  to,  derives  from  this  statement  the  general  conclusion  “ that  the 
common  ploughman  is  better  paid  than  the  teacher.”  Another,  assuming 
that  “ skilled  workmen  ” (meaning  mechanics)  “ can  earn  from  thirty  to 
forty  shillings  a week  ” (which,  by  the  way,  as  a general  proposition,  is 
undoubtedly  erroneous),  contrasts  with  this  (i.e..  with  what  he  considers 
to  be  the  fixed  or  established  rate  of  wages  of  skilled  mechanics)  the 


In  the  county  Carlow,  . 

In  the  county  Tipperary, 

In  the  county  Donegal,  . 

In  the  county  Mayo, 

But  it  has  been  argued  that  the 


Average  Income  per  School, 

In  1852.  In  1867. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

23  19  0 44-17  4 

22  11  1!  47  13  4 

19  14  8 35  13  4 

14  17  11  33  4 2 

present  average  income  of  National 
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average  income  of  all  the  teachers  of  his  district,  skilled  and  unskilled,  Appendix  C. 
which  he  assumes  to  be  “ about  ten  shillings  ” a week.  And,  in  reference  HeadTn- 
to  this,  Mr.  Kerlin  exclaims  “ What  a sickening  contrast !”  It  can  specters’ 
hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  how  very  illogical  such  reasoning  is,  and  Sports  on 
how  mischievous.  Surely  everyone  who  is  capable  of  comparing  two  j 

ideas,  must  perceive  that  what  should  have  been  compared  in  the  above  Teachers 
case,  was,  either  the  average  annual  earnings  (not  the  fixed  rate  of exainine'1- 
wages)  of  skilled  mechanics  with  the  average  annual  earnings  of  j0/in 
skilled  teachers  ; or  the  average  annual  earnings  of  all  the  mechanics  Sheridan, 
of  the  district  (the  good,  indifferent,  and  bad,  the  industrious  and  the  esq- 
indolent,  the  thrifty  and  the  prodigal)  with  the  average  annual  earnings 
of  all  the  teachers  of  the  district. 

{(I.)  But,  as  I stated  in  my  annual  report  for  1860,  “in  connexion 
with  this  question,  there  is  another  point  which  appears  to  me  deserving 
of  consideration.  To  estimate  justly  the  value  of  teachers’  incomes,  as 
means  of  support,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  before  us  the  average 
annual  income,  not  of  each  individual  teacher,  but  of  each  family.  When 
the  husband  and  wife,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  their  children,  are  all 
employed  in  teaching,  and  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  entire 
family,  the  income  of  the  head  of  the  family  is  virtually  made  up  of  the 
joint  earnings  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it.  Now,  this  is  not  at 
all  an  uncommon  state  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  a principal  teacher’s 
wife  is  very  commonly  a teacher  herself,  and  not  unfrequently  his  son  or 
daughter  also  is  assistant  teacher  or  paid  monitor.” 

One  or  two  illustrations  will  show  the  importance  of  this  view  : — 

1.  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  income  for  1869,  realized 
by  Mr.  John  Harte,  teacher  of  the  Ringsend  National  school,  and  author 
of  one  of  the  two  pamphlets  referred  to  in  this  report : — 

£ s.  d. 

52  0 0 
10  0 0 

29  0 0 
6 0 0 
2 0 0 
10  0 
2 0 0 

£102  0 0 

£ s.  d. 

30  0 0 
10  0 0 
15  0 0 
10  0 0 

7 10  0 

£174  10  0 

I have  to  add  that  the  earning  of  this  respectable  income  leaves  Mr. 

Harte  ample  time  to  discharge  the  onerous  duties  of  “ Central  Secretary 
to  the  Irish  Teachers’  Associations,”  for  which  he  receives,  I am  informed, 

.£36  a year,  and  to  conduct  the  extensive  correspondence  which  his 
“connexion,  as  Central  Secretary,  with  more  than  150  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciations scattered  all  over  the  country,”  must  necessarily  give  rise  to. 

It  can  hardly  be  possible  that  he  included  himself  amongst  the  teachers, 
whom  he  describes  in  his  pamphlet  as  “waiting  year  after  year  for  the 
last  thirty-six  years  for  some  amelioration  of  their  condition,”  and  with 
respect  to  whom  he  says,  significantly  enough  ; — “ It  would  not  be 
generous,  it  might  not,  perhaps,  be  wise — for  patience  has  its  limits — to 
further  postpone  or  ignore  their  claims.” 

2.  The  following  are  the  items  of  the  income  enjoyed  in  1869  by  Mr. 

Fitzgerald,  teacher  of  the  National  school  in  Bagnalstown,  co.  Carlow  : — 


Salary  for  day  school, 

„ for  evening  school,  . . 

„ for  his  son  (assistant). 

„ for  his  daughter  (monitor), 

Gratuity  for  teaching  singing, 

„ for  teaching  monitor, 

„ for  teaching  unpaid  monitors, 

Total  from  Board,  . 

Local  aid  for  day  school, 

„ for  evening  school, 

„ for  assistant, 

Pees  from  evening  school, 

Value  of  free  residence, 

Total  income  from  school,  . 
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£ s.  d. 

Salary  from  Board,  . . . . . 52  0 0 

Gratuity  for  teaching  monitor,  . . . . 4 10  0 

School  fees  for  year,  . . . . . . 51  14  G 

Wife’s  salary  and  fees,  . . . . . 24  13  6 

Earned  from  Science  and  Art  Department,  . . . 25  0 0 


Total  income, 


. £157  18  0 


This  is  a very  instructive  case,  and  one  that  should  be  made  known 
to  all  the  teachers  of  Ireland,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  what  an  important 
addition  a skilful,  earnest,  and  diligent  National  teacher  may  make  to 
his  income  in  the  way  of  school  fees,  and  by  giving  instruction  to  his 
pupils  in  extra  branches.  From  these  two  sources  alone  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
realized  no  less  than  £1 6 14s.  Qd.  in  1869. 


It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  multiply  illustrations  of  this  kind,  but  the 
two  I have  given  will  suffice  to  show  both  how  principal  teachers’  in- 
comes should  be  calculated,  and  also  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  so  correctly. 

I have  myself  endeavoured  to  obtain  through  the  Inspectors  with 
whom  I am  associated,  as  near  an  approximation  as  possible  to  the  aver- 
age incomes  for  1869  of  the  classed  principal  teachers  of  ordinary 
National  schools  in  their  respective  districts,  taking  into  account  only 
the  following  sources  of  emolument : — 

(a)  Board’s  salary. 

(b)  School  fees  and  other  local  contributions. 

(c)  Annual  gratuities. 

(d)  Earnings  of  dependent  members  of  teachers’  families. 

And  the  table  which  follows  shows  the  results  : — 


District. 

Class  of  Teachc 

Average  Income  for  1869. 

Males. 

Females. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1 st  class,  .... 

93  12  0 

49  15  0 

Celbridge,  . . . -< 

2nd  class,  .... 

54  11  9 

42  7 8 

1 

3rd  class,  .... 

40  11  11 

29  17  9 

( 

1 st  class,  .... 

104  19  7 

58  1 3 

2nd  class,  .... 

49  15  6 

38  4 10 

l 

3rd  class,  .... 

43  3 6 

27  14  7 

r 

1st  class,  .... 

108  13  6 

57  10  0 

2nd  class,  .... 

57  0 10 

32  8 1 

i 

3rd  class,  .... 

30  7 3 

24  19  4 

r 

1st  class,  .... 

58  7 10 

43  10  0 

2nd  class,  .... 

35  18  1 

25  12  9 

3rd  class,  .... 

26  9 6 

18  3 9 

( 

1st  class,  .... 

85  18  4 

42  0 0 

Portarlington,  . . < 

2nd  class,  .... 

48  4 7 

32  19  0 

l 

3rd  class,  .... 

32  0 4 

20  7 8 

( 

68  0 0 

36  0 0 

Thurles,*  . . . •< 

2nd  class,  .... 

40  15  0 

32  16  0 

1 

3rd  class,  .... 

28  4 0 

25  9 0 

( 

1st  class,  .... 

85  0 0 

51  0 0 

2nd  class,  .... 

43  3 2 

34  14  7 

l 

3rd  class,  .... 

30  0 0 

23  12  0 

f 

1st  class,  .... 

80  1 2 

74  16  8 

Tipperary,  . . . < 

2nd  class,  .... 

58  19  G 

43  11  2 

l 

3rd  class,  .... 

36  19  9 

30  7 7 

( 

1st  class,  .... 

91  13  1 

53  7 3 

Kilkenny,  . . . < 

2nd  class,  . . 

43  5 5 

34  5 9 

l 

3rd  class,  .... 

33  13  2 

26  12  8 

f 

1st  class,  .... 

41  16  8 

45  7 10 

Enniscorthy,  . . < 

2nd  class,  .... 

44  12  4 

29  2 9 

{ 

3rd  class,  .... 

30  8 2 

22  4 6 

* The  averages  for  the  Wicklow  District  refer  to  tho  “ Hoard's  salary''  alone , as  the  Inspector  in 
charge  was  unable  to  give  me  any  information  regarding  the  other  sources  of  income.  The  averages  for 
the  Thurles  and  Athy  Districts  are  also  too  low,  as  the  Inspectors  in  charge  of  these  districts,  having  been 
only  recently  appointed  to  them,  had  not  complete  statistics  at  hand. 
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Now  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  incomes  are  earned  by  AppendixC. 
working  on  an  average  about  six  hours  a day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  jjeaTrii- 
and  for  not  more  than  forty-six  weeks  in  the  year.  It  is  very  easy  for  Rectors’ 
Inspectors  and  teachers  to  contrast,  as  they  have  repeatedly  done,  the  ^ports  on 
average  earnings  of  National  teachers  with  the  wages  of  “ day  labourers,”  spVcted  and 
and  “ domestic  servants,”  and  “ ploughmen,”  and  “ mechanics,”  and  Teachers 
others  who  live  by  manual  labour  ; but  no  one,  I am  certain,  will  venture  Examined, 
to  assert  that  any  one  of  these  could,  by  working  for  the  same  number  of  ,/0jin 
hours  on  the  same  number  of  days  and  weeks,  earn  as  much  as  first  or  even  Sheridan 
second-class  teachers  of  National  schools.  A National  teacher  is  engaged  es1‘ 
on  an  average  for  not  more  than  thirty  hours  a week  in  his  school.  A 
carpenter,  for  instance,  in  order  to  secure  his  full  weekly  wages,  has  to 
work  for  at  least  sixty  hours  per  week.  In  what  part  of  Ireland  could 
a carpenter  working  thirty  hours  a week  for  forty-six  weeks,  realize  the 
sum  of  £40  ? A carpenter  by  working  sixty  hours  a week  for  fifty- 
two  weeks,  at  the  settled  -wages  of  5s.  a day,  can  earn  just  £78  in  a year. 

A first-class  National  teacher  can  earn  a good  deal  more  by  an  amount 
of  work  equal  in  point  of  time  to  no  more  than  twenty-three  weeks  of 
a carpenter’s  work. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  large  numbers  of  female  teachers  in  the 
Board’s  service.  In  what  other  capacities  could  these  women  earn  as 
much  as  they  do  now  % What  are  the  employments  open  to  them  1 
Even  the  private  governesses  who  instruct  the  children  of  the  better 
classes,  and  who  are  competent  to  teach  foreign  languages,  music,  and 
other  accomplishments,  do  not  earn  on  an  average  as  much  as  the  female 
principal  teachers  of  the  first  and  second  classes  under  the  Board. 

Undoubtedly,  the  incomes  of  the  third  class  teachers,  male  and  female, 
are  very  scanty,  and  prima  facie  their  position  would  appear  to  be  an  un- 
happy one.  But  let  us  understand  clearly  how  they  are  circumstanced. 

These  third  class  teachers  may  be  divided  into  two  categories  : — 

(1.)  In  the  one  are  included  young  persons  of  good  abilities,  possess- 
ing an  aptitude  for  their  calling,  and  zealous  and  persevering  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  For  such  the  third  class  is  merely  the  first 
rung  in  tlxe  ladder  which  they  are  preparing  to  ascend  ; and  if  they  find 
it  hard  enough  to  make  both  ends  meet  at  present,  theirs  is  but  the 
common  lot  of  all  whom  Providence  has  destined  to  commence  life  with 
a struggle ; and  at  any  rate  they  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
year  after  year  they  will  have  the  opportunity  and  the  likelihood  of 
bettering  their  position. 

(2.)  In  the  second  category  are  included  a very  considerable  number 
of  persons,  young  and  old,  who,  although  ill-educated  and  of  inferior 
abilities,  yet  from  motives  of  humanity  and  through  the  unwise  leniency 
of  Managers  and  Inspectors,  have  with  difficulty  gained  admission  into 
the  teaching  body.  These  poor  people,  wanting  in  the  aptitude,  zeal, 
and  sustained  energy  which  are  indispensable  to  success,  are  destined 
throughout  their  career  to  stagnate  in  the  lowest  grades,  and  their  posi- 
tion, I fully  admit,  must  be  wretched  indeed.  But  so  would  also  be  that 
of  a young  man  who  should  manage  to  become  a physician  or  a lawyer 
without  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications.  He  indeed,  however, 
would  soon  drop  out  of  the  ill-chosen  profession  for  ever,  and  be  obliged 
to  earn  his  bread  by  some  other  means  more  congenial  to  his  nature. 

But  it  is  one  (and  not  the  least)  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  service  that 
incompetent  persons,  when  once  they  contrive  to  gain  admission  to  one 
of  its  recognised  grades,  can  very  rarely  be  extruded.  Such  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  many  third  class  teachers  to  whom  I am  referring,  and  who, 
however  scanty  may  be  their  means  of  subsistence,  are  much  too  highly 
paid  for  the results  they  produce  in  their  schools. 
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One  of  the  most  valuable  effects  of  such  a well-cligestecl  system  of 
“ Payment  by  Results  ” as  I should  wish  to  see  introduced  into  this 
country,  would  be,  that  while  the  zealous,  energetic,  and  skilful  teacher 
would  thereby  be  enabled  to  realize  a better  and  more  creditable  inde- 
pendence than  he  can  do  under  the  present  system,  an  indolent,  listless, 
and  unskilful  teacher  could  not  possibly  obtain  a permanent  footing  in 
the  service. 

Having  written  so  much  that  will  doubtless  be  unpalatable  to  teachers, 
I may  now  be  permitted  to  say  something  in  their  favour  and  on  their 
behalf. 

In  the  first  place,  I repeat  with  all  sincerity  the  testimony  to  their 
character  which  I bore  in  more  than  one  of  my  former  annual  reports : 
“ that  the  teachers,  as  a body,  are  as  moral,  pious,  loyal,  and  well-con- 
ducted as  any  class  of  men  and  women  in  the  community  and  I will 
now  add,  that,  however  strongly  I may  have  animadverted  upon  the 
want  of  energy  and  skill  evinced  by  many  of  their  number,  my  conscien- 
tious belief  is  that,  as  a body,  they  are  well  deserving  of  the  kind  con- 
sideration of  the  Commissioners  and  the  State. 

In  the  next  place,  while  I energetically  deny  that  their  social  position 
and  means  are  as  wretched  as  they  and  their  representatives  have  stated 
• — while  I deny  that,  as  a body,  they  have  been  living  for  the  last  thirty- 
six  years  in  “ ignominy,  degradation,  and  pinching  poverty” — and  while 
I maintain  that  it  was  a gross  and  unwarrantable  misrepresentation  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Patrick  Iverlin  to  inform  the  public  (as  he  has  done  in 
his  pamphlet)  that  there  are  in  the  Board’s  service  “ Five  thousand 
National  teachers  whose  income  from  all  sources  is  at  the  rate  of  8 s.  5 d. 
per  xoeek  ” — I fully  admit  nevertheless  (and  it  is  not  the  first  time  I have 
called  attention  to  the  fact)  that  their  position  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  I trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  minimum  income  that 
may  be  realised  by  a principal  teacher’s  family,  shall  not  be  less  than 
£52  a year. 

I admit,  further,  that  there  are  other  grievances  besides  inadequate 
incomes,  of  which  they  have  just  reason  to  complain  : 

That  so  many  principal  teachers  should  have  to  pay  rent  for  their 
school-houses  (in  many  cases  a rent  far  beyond  the  value  of  the  wretched 
cabins  they  hire)  is  a real  grievance — a grievance,  too,  that  for  the 
most  part  falls  upon  teachers  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  for  a respec- 
table high-classed  teacher  very  rarely  stoops  so  low  as  to  accept  a school 
in  any  parish  in  which  there  is  not  a single  individual  benevolent  and 
spirited  enough  to  abate  such  a public  scandal. 

The  absence  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  the  gentry  and 
other  persons  of  influence  and  independent  means  must  also  be  felt  as  a 
grievance.  "Very  rarely,  indeed,  are  the  schools  visited  by  any  but 
clerical  managers  and  their  curates  ; and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
in  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  a system  of  National  education  has 
been  established  do  the  rich  aid  so  ungenerously  as  in  Ireland  in 
promoting  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  county  of  Carlow,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  Ireland,  with  its  population  of  56,000 
— its  rateable  property  of  the  value  of  £150,000 — its  live  stock  valued 
in  1868  at  £603,000 — its  crops  of  the  estimated  value  in  the  same  year 
of  £510,000 — this  magnificent  county,  studded  all  over  with  the  seats  of 
a wealthy  resident  gentry,  contributed  in  1868  the  niggardly  sum  of  £44 
in  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  sixty-one  National 
schools  which  have  been  established  for  the  education  of  its  poor ! 

Tire  difficulty,  in  many  cases  the  absolute  impossibility,  of  the  rural 
teachers  obtaining  even  moderately  decent  and  comfortable  dwellings  is 
another  grievance,  and  a very  serious  one.  I called  attention  to  it,  in 
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the  strongest  terms  I could  command,  in  my  annual  report  for  1860  ; 
and  every  Inspector,  Head  and  District  lias,  from  time  to  time,  and 
repeatedly  done  the  same ; yet  neither  the  State  nor  local  parties  have 
ever  taken  any  steps  to  remedy  a defect  which  cannot  but  exercise  a 
most  mischievous  influence  in  lowering  the  self-respect  of  the  teachers, 
and  impairing  the  efficiency  of  their  schools.  It  were  much  to  be  wished 
that  some  benevolent  Peabody  would  devote  a portion  of  his  supera- 
bundant wealth  to  this  object ; and,  if  I might  venture  to  offer  a sugges- 
tion here  to  Mr.  Vere  Foster,  the  teacher’s  fast  friend,  whose  practical 
philanthropy  is  well  known  in  every  part  of  the  country — and  best 
known  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  and  most  neglected  localities — it 
would  be,  that,  instead  of  aiding  managers  in  building,  repairing,  fur- 
nishing, and  fitting  up  National  school-houses,  he  should  rather  encour- 
age and  assist  them  in  providing  decent  dwellings  for  the  teachers  of 
rural  schools  in  those  localities  in  which  suitable  accommodation  cannot 
otherwise  be  obtained. 

But  of  all  the  grievances  of  which  National  teachers  have  just  causeto 
complain,  the  greatest  by  far,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  difficidty  of  obtain- 
ing promotion.  This  difficulty  is  owing  (a)  to  the  unnecessarily  exten- 
sive programme  of  subjects  prescribed  for  the  second  and  first  classes, 
and  (b)  to  the  still  more  unnecessary  multiplicity  of  examinations.  It 
is  mainly  to  the  operation  of  these  two  causes  must  be  attributed  the 
fact  that,  in  the  twentieth  year  after  the  system  of  examinations  was 
introduced,  only  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  pay  of  the  Com- 
missioners arc  in  the  first-class,  and  only  27  per  cent,  in  the  second 
class. 

In  respect  of  the  multiplicity  of  examinations,  written  and  oral,  which 
teachers  must  undergo  before  they  can  reach  a position  of  eminence  in 
their  calling,  the  Irish  National  system  is  peculiar.  And  this  peculiarity 
not  only  presses  hard  upon  the  teachers,  but  also,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  operates  injuriously  upon  the  schools.  A candidate,  for 
example,  is  examined  and  placed  (say)  in  lowest  division  of  third  class. 
He  then  receives  a certificate  pronouncing  him  qualified  to  conduct  a 
National  school ; and  with  this  certificate  he  may  remain  in  this  the 
lowest  grade,  and  continue  to  conduct  a National  school  for  the  rest  of 
his  career  if  he  lack  ambition  or  energy.  But,  what  must  seem  very 
singular  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  when  it  comes  to  reflect  and  reason 
upon  the  thing,  should  this  teacher  at  the  end  of  a year  or  two,  or  at 
any  time  aspire  to  the  next  division  of  the  third  class,  in  order  to  secure 
a higher  salary  or  a higher  character — his  previously  earned  certificate 
of  competency  appears  to  lose  its  value — his  previously  attested  qualifica- 
tions are  supposed  to  have  evaporated,  and  he  can  attain  the  object  of 
his  ambition  only  by  undergoing  another  written  and  another  oral 
examination,  and  in  the  very  same  programme  of  subjects.  And  so  on 
throughout  the  several  grades : each  step  in  advance  (for  Inspectors 
now-a-days  generally  limit  each  act  of  promotion  to  one  single  step)  can 
only  be  secured  by  two  successful  examinations.  In  this  way  none  but 
a few  remarkably  clever  teachers  can  reach  the  highest  grade  without 
undergoing  some  nine  or  ten  successive  written  examinations,  and  the 
same  number  of  oral  examinations,  spread  over  a period  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  the  vast  majority  never  reach  that  goal. 

But  it  is  not  the  repeated  examinations  alone  that  teachers  have 
just  reason  to  complain  of.  Every  person  of  expei'ience  in  these  matters 
knows  very  well  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  repeated  examinations  (even 
■"•hen  for  the  same  grade)  to  become  more  and  more  difficult  year  after 
year  ; and  hence  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  present  even  clever 
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teachers  would  have  little  or  no  chance  of  passing  successfully  if  they  did 
not  prepare  diligently  and  perseveringly  for  the  examinations  during 
from  three  to  six  months  previously.  Now,  if  their  schools  were  the 
better  for  all  their  study  and  preparation,  there  would  be  in  this  what 
many  would  regard  as  a sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  hardship  imposed 
on  the  teachers.  But  unfortunately  this  is  not  often  the  case,  and  it  can 
be  readily  accounted  for.  The  domestic  circumstances  of  National 
teachers  are  most  unfavourable  to  study  or  intellectual  employment. 
Their  lodgings  are  for  the  most  part  uncomfortable  and  scanty,  badly 
lighted,  badly  ventilated,  and  insufficiently  warmed.  A married  teacher 
can  seldom  command  a private  apartment  wherein  he  may  pursue  his 
studies  uninterrupted  by  the  noise  of  children  or  the  duties  of  the  house- 
hold ; and  unmarried  teachers,  particularly  in  rural  districts,  are  generally 
even  worse  off.  The  result  is  that  domestic  study  is  to  the  National 
teacher  a laborious,  fatiguing,  and  irksome  business.  He  devotes  his 
mornings,  evenings,  and  probably  a considerable  portion  of  his  nights  to 
it,  for  many  months  preceding  the  examinations  : he  applies  all  his 
mental  energies  to  it,  rather  than  to  his  school,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  he  comes  to  his  post  in  the  latter  each  morning  during  this 
interval  jaded  and  listless,  and  under  a strong  temptation  either  to  study 
surreptitiously  during  the  day,  or,  what  must  be  nearly  equally  injurious 
to  the  school,  so  to  shape  the  instruction  of  his  pupils  as  to  make  it 
ancillary  to  his  own  preparation  for  the  ordeal  on  which  both  his  hopes 
and  his  fears  are  concentrated.  This  explains  the  anomaly  with  which 
every  Inspector  of  experience  is  familiar,  that  teachers  who  discharge 
their  duties  in  their  schools  with  the  greatest  zeal,  earnestness,  and 
success,  are  very  frequently  the  most  unsuccessful  at  examinations,  and 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  schools  of  those  who  succeed  creditably  at 
examinations  are  not  always,  nor  even  for  the  most  part,  equally  re- 
markable for  efficiency.  Besides,  although  strict  justice  and  reason 
would  require  that  each  step  in  promotion  should  be  granted  to  a teacher 
as  a reward  for  increased  efficiency  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  rather  than 
for  increased  acquirements  as  a scholar,  the  common  practice  has  un- 
doubtedly had  the  effect  of  inspiring  teachers  with  the  conviction  that 
good  answering  at  the  examinations  is  really  the  first  and  most  necessary 
condition  of  success,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  the  school  is  of  quite 
secondary  importance.  For,  provided  a teacher’s  school  does  not  fall 
below  mere  mediocrity,  provided  he  manages  barely  to  escape  grave 
censure,  he  is  held  by  the  oflice  and  by  the  great  majority  of  the  In- 
spectors to  be  eligible  for  promotion,  if  his  answering  at  the  examina- 
tions is  sufficiently  satisfactory.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  teachers 
who  aspire  to  promotion,  direct  all  their  energy  of  mind,  and  all  their 
diligent  study  to  preparing  for  the  examination,  rather  than  to  improv- 
ing their  schools. 

And  yet,  after  all,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the  great  majority 
of  candidates  for  promotion  fail.  Comparatively  few  succeed  in  advanc- 
ing beyond  midway  in  the  scale  of  promotion,  and  even  these  rarely 
without  having  previously  broken  down  two  or  three  times.  It  is  truly 
melancholy  to  consider  how  many  teachers  after  two,  three,  or  more  un- 
availing struggles,  give  up  the  pursuit  of  promotion  in  disgust  and 
despair,  and,  knowing  that  mere  efficiency  in  their  schools  will  not 
obtain  a higher  salary  and  position  for  them,  become  listless  and 
apathetic,  and  keep  no  nobler  object  in  view  than  to  discharge  their 
duties  in  such  a way  as  barely  to  escape  fine  or  dismissal. 

To  anyone  acquainted  with  the  foregoing  facts  it  can  occasion  but 
little  surprise  to  learn  that  a considerable  number  of  the  National 
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teachers  are  far  from  efficient,  and  that  a large  proportion  of  the  schools 
produce  extremely  meagre  results. 

The  following  suggestions,  the  result  of  long  experience  and  much 
reflection,  are  submitted  for  consideration  with  a feeling  of  confidence 
that  if  approved  of  and  carried  into  practical  operation,  there  will  be 
effected  in  a very  short  time  a marked  improvement  in  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  teachers,  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

While,  as  at  present,  there  should  continue  to  be  three  classes  of 
teachers,  each  class  should  comprise  three  divisions.  There  would  thus 
be  nine  different  grades,  representing  nine  different  rates  of  salary,  viz. : — 

f 3rd  Division. 

Third  Class,  . . < 2nd  I division. 

(1st  Division. 

( 3rd  Division. 

Second  Class,  . . < 2nd  Division. 

( 1st  Division. 

( 3rd  Division. 

First  Class,  . . . < 2nd  Division. 

( 1st  Division. 

And  promotion  should  take  place  from  one  to  another  in  regular  succes- 
sion, in  the  following  manner  : — 

Suppose  A.  B.  to  be  a candidate  for  the  office  of  teacher  of  a National 
school.  He  must  submit  to  an  examination  in  subjects  prescribed  for 
Third  class  teachers  ; and  having  passed  creditably  he  is  placed  in  the 
third  division  of  that  class.  Should  he  conduct  his  school  satisfactorily 
for  (say)  twelve  months  from  that  date,  he  should  be  promoted  to  the 
second  division  of  the  class  on  the  joint  recommendation  of  his  Head 
and  District  Inspectors,  and  without  undergoing  any  examination.  And 
should  he  continue  to  conduct  his  school  efficiently  for  another  period  of 
twelve  months,  he  should  then  be  promoted  to  the  first  division  of  the 
class,  on  the  same  condition,  that  is,  on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the 
Head  and  District  Inspectors,  and  without  examination. 

Should  A.  B.  then  aspire  to  Second  class,  two  conditions  must  be  ful- 
filled : (a)  His  Head  and  District  Inspectors  must  certify  that  the 
course  of  instruction  in,  and  the  efficiency  of,  his  school  are  such  as  to 
entitle  him  to  Second  class ; and  ( b ) he  must  undergo  an  examination 
in  the  programme  of  subjects  prescribed  for  that  class  (which  pro- 
gramme, I may  here  observe  in  passing,  ought  to  be  in  my  opinion  such 
as  would  render  the  Second  class  easily  attainable  by  diligent  teachers 
of  average  or  moderate  ability).  These  two  conditions  satisfactorily 
complied  with,  A.  B.  is  placed  in  third  division  of  Second  class,  and 
having  conducted  his  school  for  twelve  months  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  Head  and  District  Inspectors,  he  gets  promoted  to  the  second  divi- 
sion of  the  class  without  further  examination ; and  in  twelve  months 
afterwards  he  may  be  promoted  on  the  same  terms  to  the  first  division 
of  the  class. 

In  the  same  way,  should  he  subsequently  aspire  to  First  class  (which 
class,  however,  should  be  open  only  to  teachers  of  sterling  ability)  it 
would  be  necessary  (a)  that  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors  should 
certify,  after  careful  examination  of  his  school,  that  the  latter  is  really 
a first-class  National  school ; and  (b)  that  he  should  undergo  an  exami- 
nation in  the  programme  of  subjects  prescribed  for  First  class.  Sup- 
posing these  conditions  fulfilled  satisfactorily,  he  would  be  placed  in  the 
third  division  of  the  class,  and  his  subsequent  promotion  to  the  second 
and  the  first  division  would  be  dependent  upon  the  merits  of  his  school 
alone. 

I submitted  this  scheme  years  ago  to  the  late  Mr.  M‘ Greedy,  who  ap- 
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proved  of  it  highly,  and  promised  to  lay  it  before  the  Board  the  first 
favourable  opportunity.  The  opportunity,  however,  seems  never  to 
have  presented  itself.  I have  since  explained  its  leading  features  to  a 
laro-e  number  of  the  most  experienced  Inspectors,  and  without  exception 
they  have  acknowledged  that  its  adoption  would  relieve  the  teachers 
from  a sore  and  irritating  grievance ; and,  while  it  would  place  within 
their  reach  a ready  and  facile  means  of  improving  their  own  position, 
would  operate  upon  them  as  a powerful  stimulant  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  their  schools  also. 

I now  most  respectfully  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  I do  so  with  the  less  hesitation  from  my  knowing  that 
it  is  in  no  respect  incompatible  with  the  contemplated  system  of  pay- 
ment by  results — to  which  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  I conceive  it  would 
be  a valuable  adjunct.  But  as  the  introduction  of  the  latter  may  have 
to  be  deferred  for  a considerable  time,  and  as  meanwhile  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  obtain  from  the  State  additional  funds  for  the  improvement 
of  the  teachers’  incomes,  I would  urge*  the-  immediate  adoption  of  the 
scheme,  which  can  be  readily  adjusted  to  the  present  arrangements  as 
regards  teachers’  salaries.  The  latter  might  be  made  to  stand  thus 


Males.  Femalos. 


'3rd  Division, 

. £18 

£16 

Third  Class,  . . 

2nd  Division, 

20 

18 

1 

1st  Division, 

24 

20 

'3rd  Division, 

. £26 

£22 

Second  Class,  . - 

2nd  Division, 

28 

24 

1st  Division, 

32 

26 

3rd  Division, 

. £38 

£30 

First  Class,  . . ' 

2nd  Division, 

44 

36 

1st  Division, 

52 

42 

Every  teacher  who  at  present  ranks  in  second  division  of  Third  class, 
should  be  placed  in  third  division  of  Third  class,  which  would  leave  him 
in  the  receipt  of  his  present  salary.  But  every  teacher  who  is  at  pre- 
sent in  second  division  of  Second  class,  should  continue  in  the  same 
rank  and  in  the  enjoyment  cf  the  same  salary.  Only  new  promotions 
from  Third  class  should  be  placed  in  third  division  of  Second  class. 
These  are  the  only  adjustments  that  would  be  necessary. 

Apologising  for  the  great  length  of  this  report, 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  E.  Sheridan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


No.  3. — General  Report,  for  the  year  1869,  upon  Schools  in- 
spected and  Teachers  examined,  by  James  Patterson,  Esq., 
Head  Inspector. 

Galway,  5th  February,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  present  this  my  General  Report 
on  schools  inspected  and  teachers  examined  by  me  in  the  year  1869. 

The  group  of  districts  placed  under  my  charge  in  February,  1868, 
continued  so  during  the  following  year.  These  districts  are — 


District  20, 

official  centre,  Ballina. 

„ 26, 

„ Westport. 

Tuam. 

” 8b 

,.  Galway. 

„ 35, 

„ Ballinasloe. 

District  36,  official  centre,  Parsonstown. 

„ 42,  „ Gort. 

,,  4.5,  „ Ennis. 

„ 51,  „ ’ Limerick. 

„ 52,  „ Newcastle,  W. 
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Comprised  in  these  districts  are  the  county  of  Clare,  the  counties  of  Appendix C. 
Galway  and  Mayo,  with  the  exception  of  small  portions  ; more  than  half  Head  In_ 
of  the  King’s  County  and  of  Limerick  ; less  than  half  of  Sligo  and  of  spectors’ 
Tipperary ; and  small  portions  of  Roscommon,  Westmeath,  Queen’s 
County,  Cork,  and  Kerry.  snected  ana 

There  are  district  model  schools  at  Galway  and  Limerick,  and  a minor  Teachers 
model  school  at  Parsonstown,  on  each  of  which  I have  furnished  a Exammed- 
special  report  for  the  year.  Janus 

Besides  these  I furnished,  in  1869,  286  reports  on  other  schools  which  Patio-son, 
I had  visited  and  examined  partially  or  completely.  These  schools  were  es<1' 


thus  distributed  (a)  by  counties  : — 

In  county  Clare,  . 

. 38  schools. 

In  county  Roscommon, 

2 schools. 

„ Galway , 

. 105  „ 

„ 

Sligo, 

11  „ 

„ Kerry, 

5 „ 

„ 

Tipperary,  . 

10  „ 

„ King’s, 

15  „ 

Westmeath, 

6 „ 

„ Limerick,  . 

. 57  „ 

— 

„ Mayo, 

37  „ 

Total, 

286 

( b ) by  districts  : — 

Schools 

District. 

Fully  examined. 

Partially  examined.  Total. 

20, 

4 

16 

20 

26, 

9 

17 

26 

32, 

7 

1 ”i 

20 

34, 

14 

31 

45 

35, 

15 

21 

36 

36, 

11 

10 

21 

42, 

13 

14 

27 

45, 

8 

13 

21 

51, 

10 

23 

33 

52, 

13 

24 

37 

Totals, 

104 

182 

286 

I.  Character  of  the  School-houses. — There  is  not  much  change  to  re- 
port in  regard  to  the  school-houses  and  premises.  In  each  district  there 
seems  to  he  some  improvement,  though  in  some  it  is  very  slight.  The 
number  of  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  or  in  trustees,  chiefly  the 
latter,  is  increasing  considerably  in  one  or  two  districts  where  the  old 
houses  were  very  bad.  There  is  one  district,  however  (20,  Ballina), 
where  a large  proportion  of  the  houses  are  bad,  and  little  or  no  improve- 
ments in  progress;  another  (32,  Tuan))  is  but  little  better  in  this  respect. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Parsonstown,  Gort,  and  Limerick  districts 
(Nos,  36,  42,  51)  are  remarkable  for  good  and  well-furnished  school- 
houses  ; at  least  in  comparison  with  the  others.  The  remaining  districts 
are  much  on  a par  as  to  the  quality  of  the  accommodation  provided, 
which  is  generally  fair ; and  in  the  Ennis  and  Newcastle  districts  (45 
and  52)  many  new  buildings  are  in  progress. 

II.  Attendance  of  Scholars. — The  regularity  of  the  attendance  of  the 
scholars  at  those  schools  I inspected  in  1869  appears  to  have  corresponded 
exactly  with  what  I found  in  1868,  the  average  daily  attendance  being, 
hi  both  years,  53  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  on  rolls.  Again,  I 
found  the  attendance  much  more  regular  in  the  Limerick,  Newcastle, 
and  Parsonstown  districts  than  in  the  Galway,  Westport,  and  Ballina 
districts ; not  certainly  because  there  is  more  abundant  employment  for 
children  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former,  but  owing  to  the  difference  in 
the  means  and  manner  of  living,  and  in  the  energy  of  the  people,  the 
apathy  characteristic  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  at  once  the  cause  and 
the  result  of  much  of  its  poverty,  obstructing  the  children’s  attendance 
at  school.  In  general  the  attendance  is  more  or  less  regular,  in  ordi- 
nary National  schools  at  least,  according  as  a greater  or  less  proportion 
of  the  teacher’s  income  is  derived  from  the  fees  paid  by  the  children. 
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Head  In- 
spectors’ 
Reports  on 
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spected and 
Teachers 
Examined. 


III.  Instruction  given  in  the  Schools. — Taking,  as  in  my  last 
Report — 

The  number  100  to  represent  excellent, 

„ 00  „ good, 

„ 60  fair, 

,,  50  „ middling, 

„ 25  ,,  poor, 


General 


■James  tlie  avei'age  value  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  several  districts  in 
Patterson , I860,  so  far  as  the  number  of  schools  examined  enabled  me  to  judge,  is 
es1-  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  which  takes  into  account  both  the  ex- 
tent and  quality  of  the  instruction,  and  the  average  number  of  children 
sufficiently  prepared  in  their  programme  in  each  school  that  I examined. 


District  Number  and 
Official  Centre. 

Average  value  of  the  Instruction  given  in 

Order  of 
excel]  enco  on 
the  whole. 

Reading. 

Pi 

Arithmetic. 

Dictation. 

Grammar. 

o 

Extra  brandies 

«! 

20.  Baltina 

57 

60 

50 

45 

45 

52 

47 

36 

50 

26.  Westport, 

74 

66 

42 

58 

53 

52 

54 

20 

49 

32.  Tuam,  ... 

77 

79 

77 

64 

57 

52 

65 

33 

66 

34.  Galway,  .... 

64 

63 

48 

39 

35 

30 

8 

47 

35.  Ballinasloe, 

65 

67 

65 

52 

52 

44 

51 

8 

55 

36.  Parsonstown, 

69 

65 

65 

51 

56 

46 

40 

50 

57 

42.  (rort,  .... 

64 

70 

00 

57 

57 

56 

60 

29 

57 

V Fifth.  ■{  a 

45.  Ennis,  .... 

69 

71 

58 

49 

42 

50 

47 

57 

j Sixth.  1 o 

51.  Limerick, 

32 

77 

57 

57 

49 

52 

46 

20 

58 

Third. 

52.  Newcastle,  West, 

7/ 

66 

67 

52 

50 

61 

66 

30 

62 

Second. 

Average  for  all  the  schools 

examined. 

71 

68 

62 

54 

51 

51 

53 

32 

60 

Except  in  regard  to  the  Tuam  district,  which  stood  sixth  in  order  of 
general  efficiency  in  1868,  and  the  Gort  district,  which  stood  first,  this 
table  corresponds  very  closely  with  that  given  in  my  report  for  1868. 
Naturally  it  accords  very  closely  also  with  a table  indicating  the  relative 
regularity  of  the  pupils’  attendance,  and  also  with  one  showing  the 
amount  of  school  fees  paid  by  the  children. 

1 . The  Reading  of  the  pupils,  so  far  as  it  came  under  my  notice  in 
1869,  was  better  in  four  of  the  districts,  and  worse  in  four  than  I had 
found  it  in  1868,  while  in  two  districts  it  was  about  equally  good.  On 
the  whole  there  appeared  to  be  some  improvement,  and  fully  three  chil- 
dren passed  for  every  four  expected  to  pass  my  examination.  Children 
in  the  Connaught  districts  have  much  to  accomplish  in  learning  to  read, 
for  many  of  them  on  coming  to  school  are  not  able  even  to  speak  the 
English  language. 

2.  Penmanship. — The  character  of  the  penmanship  taught  in  the 
schools  has  certainly  not  deteriorated,  if  it  has  not  remarkably  improved 
within  the  last  year.  Through  the  almost  general  use  of  Mr.  Foster's 
copy-books  the  style  is  becoming  very  uniform  and  good.  The  junior 
classes  in  most  schools  have  scarcely  sufficient  exercise  in  writing ; con- 
sequently the  number  that  pass  in  this  branch  is  not  more  than  two 
out  of  three  that  ought  to  write  at  least  legibly. 

3.  Arithmetic. — With  the  results  of  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  I had 
reason  to  be  better  satisfied  in  1869  than  in  1868.  In  a larger  number 
of  schools  that  I examined  a sufficient  number  of  children  exhibited 
practical  skill  in  the  application  of  numbers.  Still,  sufficient  attention 
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is  not  given  to  this  important  branch  in  any  but  comparatively  few  -Appendix c. 
schools.  On  the  whole,  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  may  be  characterized  Head  in- 
as  fair.  spectors’ 

4.  Writing  from  Dictation  has  not  improved  since  1868.  The  number 

of  children  able  to  write  with  tolerable  accuracy  sentences  dictated  from  spected  ami 
the  Second  and  Third  Reading  Books  is  little  more  than  half  what  it  Teachers 
might  be.  This  is  because  the  exercise  is  too  seldom  made  a regular  Exalmned- 
lesson,  the  practice  of  many  teachers  being  to  leave  the  correction  of  the  James 
exercises  to  the  pupils  themselves,  or  to  monitors  but  little  more  ad-  Patterson, 
vanced  than  the  pupils.  It  would  serve  greatly  to  advance  instruction  esq' 
in  this  useful  branch  were  the  schools  supplied  with  writing  books  for 
the  purpose,  in  which  the  second  and  senior  classes  should  write  dicta- 
tion exercises,  properly  dated,  revised  by  the  teacher,  and  corrected  by 
themselves  under  his  direction,  which  the  Inspector  should  examine  on 
each  visit. 

5.  Grammar. — I cannot  report  any  general  improvement  in  the  pupils’ 
knowledge  of  grammar.  Analysis  of  sentences  is  seldom  attempted  by 
even  the  highest  classes  in  the  schools,  and  a comparatively  small  number 
of  children  are  even  able  to  distinguish  more  parts  of  speech  than  the  nonn, 
adjective  and  verb  ; nevertheless  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  children  speak 
very  ungrammatically ; on  the  contrary,  their  “English”  is  generally  good 
and  very  intelligible. 

6.  Geography. — The  knowledge  of  geography  displayed  by  the  children 
I examined  in  1869  was,  on  the  whole,  more  extensive  and  accurate  than 
that  exhibited  the  previous  year  ; but  there  is  still  much  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  teaching  of  this  useful  branch,  which  ought  to  be  made  so 
interesting  to  the  children.  The  want  of  maps,  mentioned  in  my  last 
report,  continues  to  be  much  felt  in  those  numerous  localities  where  the 
local  contributions  towards  the  support  of  the  schools  are  scarcely  adequate 
to  keep  the  houses  in  repair. 

7.  Needlework  seems  to  be  receiving  greater  attention  than  it  did.  In 
many  schools  visited  in  1869,  I found  every  girl  above  the  primer  class 
learning  to  sew  and  knit,  and  the  senior  pupils  to  cut  out  and  make  shirts 
and  dresses.  This  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  facts  disclosed  by  my 
year’s  inspection. 

8.  Extra  branches  for  boys. — The  character  and  results  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  these  branches  in  the  schools  I visited  in  1869,  scarcely 
varied  at  all  from  what  I found  in  1868.  A considerable  number  of  boys 
were  well  acquainted  with  one  book  of  Euclid ; a few  with  two  or  three. 

None  were  able  to  solve  deducibles  ; very  few  indeed  old  enough  to  be 
expected  to  make  the  attempt.  The  pupils  who  had  commenced  the  study 
of  geometry  were  generally  learning  the  rules  for  mensuration  of  super- 
ficies; but  the  impractical  nature  of  the  Irish  schoolmaster’s  mind  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  the  pupils  were  not  shown  the  way  to  make 
actual  surveys  of  even  so  simple  a kind.  In  several  schools  a little  in- 
struction in  agriculture  was  given  ; in  many  the  teachers  professed  to 
teach  book-keeping,  but  I seldom  found  a scholar  who  understood  any- 
thing of  the  subject ; in  a few  there  was  some  instruction  in  drawing 
from  the  fiat.  Yocal  music  was  taught  in  some  schools  under  male 
teachers,  and  in  a larger  number  under  female  teachers,  the  girls  mak- 
ing much  more  progress  than  the  boys. 

IY.  Cost  of  the  education,  in  payments  to  teachers,  leaving  out  of 
account  convent  schools,  and  workhouse  schools,  and  also  the  model 
schools,  on  which  I have  furnished  separate  reports,  the  amount  granted 
by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  aid  of  salary  to  the 
teachers  and  monitors  of  the  schools,  98  in  number,  which  I fully 
examined  in  1869  somewhat  exceeded  <£4,514,  in  addition  to  which  there 

N 2 
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were  numerous  small  gratuities  awarded  to  teachers  for  training  monitors 
preparing  young  persons  for  the  office  of  teachers,  for  neatness,  order 
and  efficiency  in  their  schools,  &c.,  which  are  not  reckoned  as  salary. 
The  amounts  received  by  the  same  teachers  and  monitors  from  school 
fees  and  other  local  contributions  is  represented  to  have  been  no  more 
than  £1,069.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  all  the  schools  being  5,580 
children,  of  whom  3,202  were  able  to  read  the  Second  or  Third  Book  of 
Lessons,  2,823  to  write  tolerably,  and  2,350  to  do  sums  correctly  in  simple 
subtraction  and  multiplication,  the  Board’s  contribution  (exclusive  of 
gratuities)  towards  the  salaries  of  the  teaching  staff  was  at  the  rate  of 
£1  8s.  2 d.  for  every  child  in  the  average  attendance  able  to  read  the 
Second  or  any  higher  book,  or  £1  12s.  0 d.  for  every  child  able  to  read 
and  also  to  write,  or£l  18s.  5 d.  for  everyone  who,  in  addition  to  those 
accomplishments,  had  mastered  the  rule  of  simple  subtraction.  The  por- 
tion of  their  salaries  accruing  to  the  teachers  from  local  sources  was  at  the 
average  rate  of  6s.  8 d.  annually  for  each  child  in  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance able  to  read  the  Second  Book,  or  7s.  id.  per  each,  able  to  read 
and  write  tolerably,  or  8s.  llcZ.  per  each  able  to  read  and  write  tolerably 
and  to  cipher  a little  without  help.  This  calculation  takes  for  granted 
that  the  receipts  from  local  sources  are  not  understated  by  the  teachers. 
I am  of  opinion,  however,  that  they  are  somewhat  understated,  as  it  is 
not  likely  the  teachers  remember  to  enter  in  their  books  every  penny 
they  receive  from  the  children  or  their  parents. 

Y.  United  instruction  of  children  of  various  creeds  exists  in  nearly 
all  localities  within  my  circuit  where  there  are  materials  for  it.  The 
Protestant  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  class  requiring  cheap  education 
bein"  few,  the  minorities,  except  in  two  or  three  instances  that  I have 
met  with,  consist,  of  course,  of  Protestants.  In  about  half  the  number 
of  schools  visited  by  me  in  1869,  there  were  minorities  of  Protestant 
children  side  by  side  with  their  Roman  Catholic  neighbours,  receiving 
instruction  in  the  secular  branches  from  Roman  Catholic  teachers.  But 
not  remaining  for  religious  instruction. 

YI.  The  average  income  of  the  teachers  in  my  group  of  districts  lias 
undergone  scarcely  any  change  in  the  past  year.  There  has  been  a slight 
improvement  in  the  case  of  principal  teachers,  but  none  in  that  of  as- 
sistants. The  improvement  arose  partly  from  promotion  in  class,  and 
consequent  increase  of  salary  from  the  Commissioners,  and  partly  from 
increase  of  school  fees. 

YII.  The  following  tables  show  the  numbers  of  teachers  summoned  to 
examination  in  the  several  districts  in  my  group,  with  the  action  in  regard 
to  each,  which  the  examining  Inspectors  recommended  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. Of  the  189  male  teachers  and  195  females  summoned,  101 
males  and  69  females,  being  already  classed  teachers,  attended  at  their 
own  request,  as  candidates  for  promotion,  their  schools  having  been  satis- 
factorily conducted  during  the  past  year.  The  remaining  88  males  and  126 
females,  being  probationers,  were  summoned  peremptorily  for  classifica- 
tion or  dismissal.  The  number  of  classed  teachers,  candidates  for  pro- 
motion, exceeded,  by  36  percent,  the  number  that  presented  themselves 
in  the  previous  year — a gratifying  fact,  as  indicating  that  the  general  body 
of  teaciiers  had  become  more  earnest  and  intelligent  in  seeking  to  im- 
prove at  the  same  time  their  own  position  and  the  state  of  their  schools. 
Of  the  classed  teachers,  84  males  and  47  females  were  principal  teachers, 
and  17  males  and  22  females  assistants ; of  the  probationers  48  males 
and  38  females  were  principal  teachers,  and  40  males  and  88  females  as- 
sistants. 
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Tables  showing  the  numbers  of  teachers  summoned  to  examination  in  1869. 


I.  Male  Teachers. 


District. 

Status  previous  to  Examination. 

Total  summoned  to 
Examination. 

Probationers. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Probationers. 

Who  failed  to 
Attend. 

Causes  assigned  for  Non- 
attendance  by  Probationers. 

5 

5 

1st 

Division. 

2nd 

Division. 

1st 

Division. 

P 

O* 

Of 

2nd  Year. 

o ° 

20.  Baltina, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

4 

2 

10 

_ 

2G.  Westport, 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5 

2 

5 

4 

34.  Galway, 

- 

- 

1 

7 

11 

4 

2G 

- 

35.  Ballinasloe,  . 

- 

- 

— 

1 

3 

3 

- 

— 

1 

3 

3 

3 

G 

- 

G 

- 

- 

22 

- 

1 

1 

3 

3 

9 

6 

3 

G 

1 

33 

- 

45.  Ennis, 

- 

1 

1 

J 

5 

2 

12 

26 

- 

— 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

— 

- 

— 

52.  Newcastle,  West, . 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

5 

7 

1 

3 

21 

Total,  . 

2 

6 

14 

10 

40 

29 

51 

23 

14 

189 

IT.  Female  Teachers. 


Status  previous  to  Examination. 

3 

Probationers. 

District. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Probationers. 

il 

Causes  assigned  for  Non- 
attendance  of  Probationers. 

2nd 

Division. 

3rd 

Division. 

1st 

Division. 

5 

1st 

Division. 

5 

Of 

1 st  Y ear. 

o ° 

Total  si 
Exan 

V 

20.  Ballina, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

G 

3 

3 

12 

3 

1 ill,  2 unprepared  for 
examination. 

26.  Westport,  . 

- 

" 

- 

1 

8 

1 

10 

20 

1 

2 did  not  receive  sum- 
mons, 5 unprepared 
for  examination. 

32.  Tuam, 

" 

2 i 

- 

- 

3 

5 

G 

11 

27 

5 

1 ill,  4 unprepared  for 
examination. 

34.  Galway, 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

4 

1 

1 

6 

- 

35.  Ballinasloe,  . 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

- 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

4 

1 

4 

1 

- 

2 

1 

3 

5 

5 

6 

— 

- 

22 

— 

45.  Ennis, 

" 

4 

6 

2 

4 

5 

7 

30 

2 

1 ill,  1 unprepared  lor 
examination. 

51.  Limerick, 

- 

" 

3 

- 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2 

19 

1 

Unprepared  for  exami- 
nation. 

52.  Newcastle,  West,  . 

- 

- 

3 

1 

3 

1 

9 

3 

10 

30 

3 

Do. 

Total,  . 

- 

4 

11 

9 1 

23 

20 

51 

| 28 

47 

195 

21 

[Tables. 
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Tables  showing  the  results  of  the  examinations  of  18G9,  as  recommended 
on  the  Classification  Sheets. 


I.  Male  Teachers. 


District. 

To  be  promoted  to 

To  be  left 
stationary. 

To  bo  depressed.  1 

To  be  dismissed 
for  failure. 

il 

ClasB  I. 

Clas 

sll. 

Clas 

III. 

< 

H 

As  already 

As  Probationers  on 
on  further  trial. 

Total.  . 

In  ono  subject. 

In  two  subjects. 

In  three  or  more 
subjects. 

Eh 

1st  Division. 

•2nd  Division. 

3rd  Division. 

1st  Division. 

C 

1st  Division. 

2nd  Division. 

20.  Ballina, 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2b'.  Westport,  . 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

5 

8 

7 

4 

ii 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

21 

32.  luam, 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

i 

2 

_ 

3 

9 

_ 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

14 

34.  Galway, 

- 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

6 

3 

11 

6 

3 

9 

_ 

1 

6 

26 

36.  Ballinasloe,  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

_ 

36.  Parsonstown, 

1 

_ 

2 

2 

2 

13 

2 

22 

42.  Gort,  . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

6 

3 

18 

10 

4 

14 

*33 

45.  Ennis, 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

3 

6 

11 

8 

4 

12 

3 

3 

26 

51.  Limerick, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

52.  Newcastle,  West, . 

- 

1 

- 

1 

8 

3 

13 

5 

3 

8 

- 

- 

- 

21 

Total,  . 

2 

1 

6 

4 

11 

32 

25 

81 

66 

21 

87 

- 

1 

17 

18 

189 

* One  Teacher  resigned  before  the  oral  examination. 


II.  Female  Teachers. 


District. 

To  bo  promoted  to 

To  be  left 
stationary. 

To  be  reduced  to  position  1 
of  mere  Workmistrcss. 

To  be  dismissed 

Total  called  to  Examination. J 

Class 

I. 

Class 

II. 

Class 

in. 

Total. 

As  already 
classed. 

c i? 

Total. 

In  two  subjects. 

In  three  or  moro 
subjects. 

Total. 

| 

J 

g 

J 

J 

£■2 

"3 

**1 

-■f 

1st  Di\ 

2nd  Di 

3rd  Di 

1st  Dh 

O 

1st  Dh 

2nd  Di 

20.  Ballina, 

1 

2 

3 

5 

3 

8 

1 

1 

12 

26.  Westport, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

_ 

6 

- 

6 

1 

- 

_ 

11 

11 

20 

32.  'i'uam, 

- 

_ 

1 

- 

_ 

3 

3 

7 

3 

3 

5 

11 

- 

- 

- 

9 

9 

21 

34.  Galway, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

6 

35.  Ballinasloe,  . 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

J 

2 

3 

5 

2 

- 

7 

— 

- 

- 

3 

3 

13 

36.  Parsonstown, 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

4 

3 

5 

4 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

42.  Gort,  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

3 

7 

13 

2 

_ 

15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

22 

45.  Ennis,  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

6 

2 

9 

11 

8 

2 

21 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

30 

51.  Limerick, 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

5 

9 

4 

1 

14 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

19 

52.  N ewcastle  W est,  . 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

6 

4 

13 

4 

3 

2 

9 

7 

- 

" 

1 

1 

30 

Total,  . 

" 

2 

4 

1 

7 

23 

18 

55 

48 

41 

17 

106 

8- 

- 

- 

26 

26 

195 

VIII.  Three  first-class  monitors  and  twenty-seven  monitresses  were 
examined  with  the  teachers  of  their  several  districts.  One  monitor  and 
three  monitresses  in  the  Galway  District  failed  in  their  examination ; 
and  one  monitress  acquitted  herself  so  well  that  she  was  recommended 
for  the  first  division  of  third  class  of  teachers.  In  the  Ballinasloe 
District  two  monitresses  failed,  one  was  recommended  for  the  second 
division,  and  three  for  the  first  division  of  third  class.  In  the  Parsons- 
town  District  two  failed,  and  two  were  recommended  for  classification 
(first  and  second  divisions  of  third  class).  In  the  Limerick  District  nine 
were  recommended  for  the  first  division  of  third  class.  In  the  Newcastle 
District  one  monitor  was  recommended  for  the  second  division,  and  one 
monitor  and  two  monitresses  for  the  first  division  of  third  class,  and  two 
monitresses  who  had  attended  the  written  examination  resigned  their 
situations  before  the  recommendations  were  made  out. 

The  senior  monitors  and  monitresses  of  each  district  were  examined 
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by  the  District  Inspectors,  ancl  tlieir  written  exercises,  together  with 
the  District  Inspector’s  comments,  forwarded  to  me  for  my  opinion. 
The  following  is  a synopsis  of  the  results,  all  the  senior  monitors  and 
monitresses  in  the  district  being  included,  except  those  attached  to  the 
model  schools  : — 


1869.  Results  of  Examination  of 


Senior  Monitor 

in  Districl 

20. 

20. 

32. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

42. 

45. 

51. 

52. 

Total. 

(a)  Whose  answering  was  so  good  that  their 
teachers  were  recommended  for  the  full 
gratuity  attainable,  .... 

3 

3 

4 

5 

7 

G 

12 

14 

13 

10 

77 

(i)  Whose  teachers  were  recommended  for  less 
than  the  full  gratuity, 

_ 

4 

_ 

1 

5 

1 

8 

2 

2 

7 

30 

(c)  Whose  teachers  were  not  recommended 
for  any  gratuitv,  .... 

5 

2 

17 

6 

5 

2 

10 

5 

12 

5 

69 

(d)  Whose  answermg  called  for  admonition 
of  the  monitor,  ..... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

10 

(e)  Whose  answering  called  for  censure  of  the 
teacher,  . 

2* 

1* 

_ 

3* 

(/)  Whose  answering  called  for  censure  of 
both, ....... 

4 

4 

(g)  Whose  dismissal  was  recommended, 

2 

2 

2 

- 

2 

" 

1 

- 

1 

- 

10 

Total,  ..... 

10 

15 

25 

14 

19 

9 

31 

24 

28 

25 

200 

1869.  Results  of  Examination  of 


Senior  Monitresses  in 

District 

20. 

26. 

32. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

42. 

45. 

51. 

52. 

Total. 

(a)  Whose  answering  was  so  good  that  their 
teachers  were  recommended  for  the  full 
gratuity  attainable,  .... 

1 

6 

IG 

12 

10 

9 

1G 

43 

23 

136 

(6)  Whose  teachers  were  recommended  for  less 
than  the  full  gratuity, 

. 

1 

4 

5 

G 

o 

18 

3 

39 

(c)  Whose  teachers  were  not  recommended 
for  any  gratuity,  .... 

2 

2 

10 

9 

9 

7 

G 

tl 

8 

64 

(d)  Whose  answering  called  for  admonition 
of  the  monitor, 

5 

4 

1 

G 

4 

4 

24 

(e)  Whose  answering  called  for  censure  of  the 
teacher,  ...... 

1- 

1 

2* 

(f)  Whose  answering  called  lor  censure  oi 
both,  . . ... 

2 

2 

(<?)  Whose  dismissal  was  recommended, 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

8 

Total, ..... 

3 

6 

24 

33 

27 

24 

23 

34 

69 

31 

274 

* Numbers  included  in  those  under  (g). 


In  performing  the  various  duties  connected  with  the  inspection  of 
schools,  and  the  examinations  of  teachers  and  monitors,  I had  the 
advantage  of  the  zealous  and  effective  co-operation  of  the  several  District 
Inspectors  associated  with  me.  Valuing  most  highly  the  privilege  of 
being  associated  in  office,  and  on  intimate  terms,  with  a body  of  gentle- 
men so  accomplished,  so  earnest,  and  so  friendly,  I cannot  close  this 
report  without  lamenting  the  loss  that  the  public  service,  and  all  who 
had  the  happiness,  as  I had,  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  have  suffered 
in  the  early  death  of  Mr.  R.  Stapleton,  a member  of  the  corps  than 
whom  none  was  more  efficient  or  more  to  be  esteemed. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Patterson,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 
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AppendixC. 

Head  in-  No.  4. — General  Report  for  the  year  ] 869  upon  Schools  inspected 
Sectors*  and  Teachers  examined,  by  A.  O’Callaghan,  Esq.,  Head 

Schools  in-  Inspector. 

TeachersanCl  Londonderry,  2Gth  January,  1870. 

Examined.  Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Commissioners  of 

A.  O' Cat-  National  Education  my  General  Report  for  the  year  1869.  It  contains 
lag han,  esq.  information  on  the  points  of  most  interest  and  importance  relating  to 
the  schools  inspected  by  me  during  the  year,  and  also  sets  forth  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  paid  monitors 
belonging  to  the  ten  districts  which  are  under  my  superintendence. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  I shall  refer  to  the  various  duties  in  which  I 
was  engaged  during  the  year.  They  are  represented  in  the  following 
statement  hi  detail,  with  the  number  of  days  required  for  then-  perform- 
ance : — 


(a.)  Full  inspection  of  ordinary  schools,  . . .67 

(6. ) Examination  of  seven  District  Model  Schools,  . . .60 

(c).  Incidental  visits,  when  travelling  long  distances,  . . .24 

(d.)  Examination  and  classification  of  teachers,  . . .32 

(«.)  Marking  the  written  exercises  of  candidates  for  promotion  to  1st  and 

2nd  classes,  in  four  subjects,  for  sixty  districts,  . . .12 

(/.)  Revising  the  exercises  of  3rd  class  teachers,  ...  9 

(g.)  Official  writing  at  home,*  . . . . . .70 

(A.)  Preparing  examination  questions  (written  and  oral  examinations),  . 3 

(i. ) Reports  on  special  cases,  ......  8 

(A.)  Holding  investigations,  ......  4 

(l.)  Revising  the  exercises  of  monitors  for  ten  districts,  . . IS 

(m.)  Off  duty,  ........  6 

Total,  ......  310 

Sundays  and  liolydays,  . . . .55 


* This  head — “ Official  writing  at  home” — refers  to  the  following  duties: — Correspondence 
with  the  Education  Office,  and  with  District  Inspectors ; writing  ordinary  reports  on  schools 
inspected  -,  drawing  up  my  General  Report  for  the  year  1SC8,  and  reports  on  seven  Model 
Schools,  &c. 

I was  precluded  from  devoting  more  than  sixty-seven  days  to  the 
important  duty  of  inspecting  ordinary  schools  by  the  pressure  of  the 
other  engagements  herein  mentioned,  and  the  number  of  days  required 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  involved  in  them.  It  is  owing  to  these 
circumstances,  and  more  especially  to  the  occupation  of  my  time  in  the 
examination  of  seven  model  schools,  that  I was  prevented  from  inspect- 
ing more  than  20.4  schools,  of  which  134  were  incidentally  visited.  I 
endeavoured  to  make  these  visits,  which  on  an  average  lasted  about  one 
half  hour  each,  as  useful  and  effective  as  possible,  by  examining  the 
pupils  in  some  one  subject  of  the  school  programme,  and  by  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  school  was  or  was  not  supplied  with  necessary  apparatus 
— black  boards,  maps,  &c.,  and  provided  with  an  adequate  stock  of 
requisites  for  sale  to  pupils. 

The  number  of  days,  67,  given  to  the  inspection  of  70  ordinary 
schools,  and  the  number — 60  days — spent  in  the  examination  of  seven 
model  schools,  may  appear  too  disproportionate.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  methods  followed  in  the  examination  of  the  pupils 
in  these  two  classes  of  schools  are  very  different.  In  model  schools  the 
process  is  necessarily  slow,  owing  to  the  method  adopted,  the  number  of 
correct  and  wrong  answers  of  every  individual  pupil  in  each  of  the 
subjects  of  the  school  course  being  carefully  recorded  ; but  it  certainly 
yields  results  of  the  most  perfect  accuracy  in  regard  to  the  actual 
proficiency.  The  testimony  of  the  marking-sheets  is  so  unerring,  that 
the  examiner  is  invariably  enabled  to  place  the  pupils  in  the  same  order 
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of  merit  that  the  teacher’s  familiar  knowledge  of  their  attainments  Appendix  c. 
would  have  determined  before  the  examination.  This  mode  of  examina-  Head  In- 
tion  observed  in  model  schools  is  Sanctioned  by  long  usage,  and  is  spectore’ 
probably  required  by  their  eminent  educational  importance.  But  it  g °j“ 
must,  I think,  be  allowed  that  the  method  followed  in  the  inspection  of  Spected  and 
ordinary  schools  is  sufficiently  exact,  and  quite  searching  enough,  to  Teachers 
enable  an  Inspector  to  pronounce  with  confidence  on  every  one  of  the  Examined, 
essential  requirements  involved  in  determining  the  question  of  proficiency  a.  O'Cal- 

namely,  the  actual  attainments  of  the  pupils,  the  amount  of  their  laghan,  esq. 

acquired  intelligence,  which  is  the  index  to  the  degrees  of  skilful  and 
intellectual  instruction  given  by  the  teachers,  and,  what  forms  an 
important  par  ';  of  the  examiner’s  inquiry,  the  rate  of  the  pupils’  progress 
from  class  to  class. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  in  this  place  that  a suggestion 
which  I made  in  my  General  Report  for  the  year  1868  has  received 
official  approval.  I had  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  monitors 
in  ordinary  schools  were,  in  accordance  with  the  rule,  employed  in 
teaching  not  longer  than  three  hours  daily,  receiving  instruction  them- 
selves with  the  higher  classes  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  this 
reasonable  and  salutary ' regulation  had  not  been  extended  to  model 
schools ; but  that  in  them  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  were  employed 
in  teaching  during  the  whole  of  the  school  time.  The  principal  end 
aimed  at  in  liberating  these  young  persons  from  the  business  of  teach- 
ing for  two  hours  daily,  is  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing and  studying  the  matured  methods  of  the  trained  and  highly- 
qualified  teachers  employed  in  these  institutions.  By  the  adoption  of 
this  arrangement,  the  model  schools  are  likely  to  develope  more 
effectively,  perhaps,  than  heretofore  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
for  the  exercise  of  which  they  were  designed — namely,  the  training  of 
young  persons  in  schoolmastership.  This  arrangement  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  Model  Schools.  It  is  to  be 
regarded,  however,  only  as  an  experiment.  I shall  watch  its  progress 
with  interest,  and  shall  set  forth  its  results  in  my  special  reports  on 
these  schools  for  the  year  1870. 

The  necessary  information  regarding  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
seven  model  schools  under  my  superintendence  is  afforded  in  separate 
special  reports  for  the  year  1869. 

The  following  tables  refer  to  ordinary  schools  only,  and  to  the  results 
of  the  examinations  of  teachers  and  of  monitors  for  the  past  year.  The 
information  contained  in  them  relates  to  the  following  points  : — The 
attendance  of  pupils  in  the  70  schools  which  I examined  fully,  the 
classification  of  the  pupils  found  in  attendance  on  the  days  of  examina- 
tion, their  proficiency  as  noted  by  me,  their  progress  or  promotion  from 
class  to  class,  their  ages,  that  part  of  the  incomes  of  teachers  derived 
from  local  sources,  &c.  ; and  the  number  of  teachers  promoted  on 
examination  to  higher  grades,  &c. 

The  schools  visited  by  me  were  distributed  through  the  following 
counties  : — Londonderry,  Antrim,  Tyrone,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  Cavan, 

Leitrim,  and  Sligo. 

In  the  70  schools  fully  inspected  by  me  I found  nearly  3,000  pupils 
in  attendance.  Their  literary  classification  is  as  follows  : — 


First  Class, 

690  hoys. 

652 

Second  „ 

502  „ 

• 456 

Third  „ 

212  „ 

187 

Fourth  „ 

118  „ 

84 

Fifth  „ 

19  „ 

12 
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Appendix  C. 

Head  In- 
spectors’ 
Reports. on 
Schools  in- 
spected and 
Teachers 
examined. 

A.  O'Cal- 
laghan, esq. 


Appendices  to  Thirty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [18G9. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  there  were  in  the — 

Junior  Classes,  . . . 2,300,  equal  to  78 -4  per  cent. 

Senior  „ . . 632,  „ 21 -6  „ 

This  great  disproportion,  which  varies  very  little  from  year  to  year, 
shows  in  a striking  manner  the  immense  difficulty  of  bringing  within 
the  permanent  influence  of  the  most  elementary  education  the  children 
of  the  peasant,  of  the  small  farmer,  and  of  the  poorer  artisans.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  many  included  in  these  78  per  cent,  will  be  unable 
to  attend  school  long  enough  to  reach  a higher  class.  In  their  case,  all 
literary  impressions  and  any  knowledge  of  reading  which  they  had 
acquired  at  school,  will  in  a few  years  be  entirely  obliterated  ; and  they 
will  themselves  grow  up  in  a state  of  total  ignorance.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  the  natural  temptation  to  which  the  poverty  of  parents  and  the 
high  rate  of  wages  expose  them  to  keep  their  children  from  school  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  them  at  home,  will  diminish  so  far  as  to  allow 
of  some  improvement  in  the  school  attendance.  I find  that  the  character 
of  the  attendance  for  the  year  1869  is  not  as  favourable  as  that  for  1868. 

The  centesimal  proportion  of  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance to  the  average  number  on  rolls  was — 

In  the  year  1868,  ....  S8'5 

„ 1869,  . . . . 52-5 

This  difference  is,  however,  too  small  to  have  any  adverse  influence 
on  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils.  I am  glad  to  be  enabled  to  state  that, 
on  the  contrary,  in  some  branches  improvement  is  indicated  by 
the  results  of  my  examination.  These  results  I have  summarized  in 
the  following  table,  which  exhibits  at  a glance  the  character  of  the 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  53  male  and  17  female  schools  in  the  leading 
subjects  of  the  school  course.  The  following  tables  contain  the  number 
of  schools  in  which  the  answering  was  noted  as  “ good,”  “ fair,” 
“ middling,”  and  “ poor,”  respectively,  in  the  branches  named,  and  also 
represent  the  proportion  of  the  schools  in  which  the  proficiency  may  be 
regarded  as  fairly  satisfactory  : — 


Proficiency  of  53  schools  under  male  teachers  : — 


Subject. 

Schools. 

Centesimal 
Proportion  of 
Good  and  Fair 
to  the  whole  , 
Numbor. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Middling. 

Poor. 

Reading,  .... 

5 

36 

5 

7 

77-3 

Explanation, 

7 

21 

8 

17 

52-8 

Penmanship, 

9 

17 

12 

15 

49- 

Arithmetic, 

7 

17 

16 

13 

45-2 

Dictation,  .... 

10 

18 

14 

11 

52-8 

Grammar, 

4 

13 

16 

20 

32- 

Geography, 

7 

17 

7 

22 

45-2 

Geometry, 

1 

14 

28-3 

* Not  taught  iu  the  other  schools. 

Proficiency  of  17  schools  under  female  teachers  : — 


Subject. 

Schools. 

Centesimal 
Proportion  of 
Good  and  Fair 
to  the  whole 
Number. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Middling. 

Poor. 

Reading,  .... 

3 

6 

6 

o 

52-9 

Explanation, 

3 

4 

4 

6 

41-1 

Penmanship, 

2 

• 7 

2 

6 

52-9 

Arithmetic, 

1 

2 

9 

5 

176 

Dictation,  .... 

3 

• 5 

3 

6 

47- 

Grammar, . 

2 

' 2 

5 

8 

23-5 

Geography, 

2 

2 

.5 

8 

23-5 

Needlework, 

6 

6 

4 

1 

70-5 
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A marked  improvement  in  reading  is  indicated  as  having  been  made  -Appendix  C. 
during  the  year.  Progress  in  this  important  subject  is  more  marked  Head  In- 
in  the  schools  conducted  by  male  teachers  than  in  those  under  females,  spectora’ 

In  the  latter,  however,  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the  dif-  ™ 
ferent  branches  of  needlework,  except  as  regards  “ cutting-out.”  I spectedand 
have  reason  to  hope  that  I shall  not  be  obliged  to  notice  this  defect  as  Teachers 
a prominent  failing  in  future  reports.  Since  the  distribution  of  the  e*;umned- 
new  Manual  on  Needlework  amongst  the  schools  the  attention  of  the  A.  O'Cal- 
teachers  has  been  urgently  directed  to  the  instructions  contained  in  it  lu9han>  «?• 
for  cutting-out,  &c.  Too  many  of  the  female  pupils  have  finally  left 
school  without  having  received  instruction  in  this  essential  branch 
of  their  school  course.  The  female  teachers  will  be  expected  to 
study  this  useful  manual,  and  to  carry  out  in  daily  practice  the  prin- 
ciples it  lays  down.  In  complying  with  these  instructions  they  will 
render  to  their  pupils  a life-long  service. 

To  obtain  a true  conception  of  the  efficiency  of  a school  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  addition  to  the  ascertaining  of  the  actual  proficiency  of  the 
pupils,  to  inquire,  besides,  into  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  pupils  from 
class  to  class.  The  following  table  represents  this  rate  for  the  same 
number  of  schools  : — 

Promotions  of  pupils  in  seventy  schools  : — 

Second.  Third.  Fourth.  Fifth. 

M.  F.  M.  F.  M.  F.  M.  F. 

Number  of  pupils  advanced  from 

class  to  class,  namely,  to  . 461  354  225  187  122  80  15  17 

Centesimal  proportion  of  the  number  of  pupils  promoted  in  twelve 

months  to  the  number  in  average  attendance  : — 

Boys.  Girls. 

Average  attendance,  . . . 1685  1462 

Promoted,  .....  823  638 

Centesimal  Proportion,  . . . 48'9  43*6 

This  result  accords  with  that  of  the  proficiency  table  in  showing  an 
improvement  in  the  schools  during  the  past  year,  the  corresponding  pro- 
portions for  1868  having  been  44-3  and  37'7. 

Before  I leave  the  subject  of  the  results  of  my  examination  of  pupils, 

I beg  leave  to  advert  to  a point  which  I brought  under  notice  in  my 
report  for  the  year  1868.  I recommended  in  it  that  the  teachers  should 
be  instructed  to  fill  an  additional  column  in  their  roll  books — namely, 
one  for  recording  the  total  number  of  attendances  made  by  every  pupil 
in  his  present  class.  This  additional  column  would  be  found  important, 
as  being  both  suggestive  to  the  teacher  and  convenient  to  the  Inspector, 
m saving  the  latter  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  the  pupils  coming  under 
the  following  regulation,  laid  down  in  the  school  programme : — “ If 
there  be  only  one  division  in  a class,  the  proficiency  set  forth  above 
under  each  head  will  be  required  of  every  pupil  exhibiting  one  hundred 
attendances  in  that  class.”  It  is  obvious  that  the  additional  column  to 
give  this  information  is  now  a desideratum. 

The  following  table  gives  the  ages  of  the  2,932  pupils  found  present 
m the  schools  on  the  days  on  which  I examined,  and  also  the  relative 
proportions  of  those  who  were  under  seven  years  of  age,  under  thirteen 
years  and  above  seven  years,  and  those  thirteen  years  and  above  : — 


[Table. 
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Appendix  C.  TABLE. 


Local  Support  of  Schools. — The  pecuniary  support  afforded  to  these 
seventy  schools  by  local  contributions  is  as  follows  : — 

Amount  in  school-fees,  . £210  14  0 . Per  school,  . £3  0 24 

Other  local  sources,  . . 216  10  0 „ .31  10] 

The  following  table  contains  information  respecting  the  results  of  the 
examinations  of  the  teachers  of  ten  districts,  male  and  female.  There 
are  .1,181  ordinary  schools  in  these  districts.  Of  the  teachers  engaged 
in  them,  263  male  and  98  female  teachers  were  summoned  to  examina- 
tion. 

Examinations  of  Teachers. 


I 

1 

| 1 
|c  1 

Number  recommended  to  be  promoted 
to  the  following  Glasses. 

III 

i 1 

Number  recommended  to 
be  dismissed  for  failure  in 

Teachers. 

£ 

£ o 

Z ~ 

s 2 
d 

1>. 

1 

l2. 

is. 

II*. 

II2. 

IIIi. 

IIP. 

III 

Z 

Number  rc 
mended 
depresse 

One 

subject. 

Two 

subjects. 

Three 
or  more 
subjects. 

Male,  . 

263 

27 

2 

3 

1 

2 

16 

32 

149  ■ 

5 

Female, 

93 

15 

a S, 

1 

2 

- 

2 

5 

14 

50  I 

- 

1 

i! 

Total, 

361 

42 

1 

3 

5 j 

1 

4 

21 

46 

199 

- 

6 

34 

Remits  of  Examinations  of  Paid  Monitors. — There  are  395  of  these 
young  persons  under  training  in  all  the  schools  (excluding  model  schools) 
in  these  ten  districts,  who  are  classified,  according  to  their  grades,  as 
follows  : — 


1 4 of  the  First  Class. 

292  „ Senior  Class. 

39  „ Junior  Class. 

Of  this  number,  the  preparation  in  the  prescribed  course  of  study  of 
183  was  considered  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  entitle  their  teachers  to 
the  usual  gratuities. 

The  dockets  of  the  monitors  for  the  past  year  show  that  the  regula- 
tion which  restricts  their  employment  in  teaching  to  the  period  of  three 
hours  daily  has  been  more  strictly  observed  than  it  had  been  in  previous 
years,  and  also,  that  the  time  expended  on  their  extra  special  instruc- 
tion— that  is,  the  instruction  given  to  them  by  the  teachers  outside 
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school  hours — has  rarely  been  less  than  five  hours  in  the  week,  while  in  Appendix  C. 
instances,  not  a few,  it  has  exceeded  that  time.  The  monitorial  depart-  jjea(i  jn_ 
ment  in  all  the  schools,  ordinary  and  model,  may  be  truly  described  as  specters’ 
the  proper  recruiting  ground  for  raising  and  sustaining  a corps  of  well- 
trained  and  intelligent  teachers.  Nothing  affecting  the  efficiency  of  their  Spected  and 
training  can  be  regarded  without  interest.  To  secure,  therefore,  for  Teachers 
these  young  persons  effective  special  training  and  full  literary  instruc-  examined- 
tion  is  a highly  important  object,  and  engages  the  attention  and  the  a.  O'Cal- 
vigilance  of  all  the  District  Inspectors  with  whom  I have  the  pleasure  lughan,  esq. 
of  being  associated. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  O’Callagiian,  Head  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


No.  5— General  Report  for  the  year  1869,  on  Schools  Inspected  j.  g. 
and  Teachers  Examined  by  J.  G.  Fleming,  Esq., Head  Inspector. 

Belfast,  15th  January,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
missioners the  folio-wing  as  my  general  report  on  schools  inspected  and 
teachers  examined  by  me  during  the  year  1869. 

The  periodic  examination  of  the  pupils  attending  the  six  model 
schools  under  my  supervision,  and  other  duties  of  a miscellaneous 
character,  trenched  a good  deal  on  the  time  left  at  my  disposal  for 
inspection  duty.  I was  also  required,  for  the  first  time  since  my 
appointment  to  my  present  office,  to  revise  and  mark  a portion  of  the 
written  exercises  of  all  the  male  teachers  who  attended  the  examination 
held  at  the  end  of  last  March. 

I visited  during  the  past  year  215  National  Schools,  110  of  which  I 
fully  inspected ; to  the  remaining  105  I paid  incidental  visits,  which 
enabled  me  to  find  out  whether  the  miles  of  the  Board  and  the  arrange- 
ments specified  on  the  time  tables  had  been  observed. 

A tteiidance  of  Pupils. — A careful  summary  of  the  entries  in  my  note 
books,  gives  the  following  returns,  with  reference  to  the  numbers  on 
rolls  and  in  attendance  in  the  110  National  schools  fully  inspected  by 
me  during  the  year  1869.  I found  3,550  boys,  and  3,668  girls,  in  all 
7,218  in  attendance,  while  the  number  on  rolls  was — boys  6,104, 
gii-ls  7,078.  The  actual  average  attendance  for  the  twelve  months 
preceding  the  dates  of  my  visits  was — boys  3,618,  girls  4,04-1.  The 
slight  difference  between  the  numbers  present  at  my  visits  and  those 
returned  by  the  teachers  as  having  been  in  attendance  is,  I think, 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  school  accounts.  The 
yearly  average  attendance  in  the  110  schools  referred  to  was  compara- 
tively high,  because  several  of  these  schools  were  situated  in  densely 
populous  localities,  and  thus  commanded  an  enormous  attendance.  In 
many  places,  however,  the  schools  are  so  numerous  that  the  teachers  in 
charge  of  them  are  subjected  to  a humiliating  struggle  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  attendance,  without  which  (no  matter  what  may  be  their 
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Appendix  c.  efficiency  and  literary  qualifications)  they  will  not  be  paid  the  full  salary 
Head  In-  awarded  to  teachers  of  their  class  and  length  of  service.  But  the 
spectors’  proportion  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  schools  to  which  this  report 
Schools8 in-  re^ers5  ke  found  higher  than  the  corresponding  number  for  the 
spected  and  National  schools  of  Ireland  (taken  in  the  aggregate)  as  it  fell  little  short 
exmiind  Per  cent-  i*1 boys’  schools,  and  fifty-eight  per  cent,  in  the  girls’ 

examine  . SC]100}S-  j inspected  very  few  schools  during  the  three  last  months  of  the 
J.  G.  year,  as  the  attendance  of  pupils  is  at  its  lowest  in  October  and  Noveni- 
Hevnvg,  foer<  it  sensibly  increases  from  the  beginning  of  December,  but  the 
children,  owing  to  their  lengthened  absence  from  school,  ai'e  not  then 
fit  subjects  for  examination.  The  classification  of  teachers  and  the 
examination  of  pupils  in  the  Newtownards,  Carrickfergus,  Lurgan,  and 
Belfast  model  schools,  gave  me  abundant  occupation  during  the  time 
I was  not  engaged  with  the  business  of  inspection. 

I regret  to  state  that  the  time  which  children  spend  at  school  is,  in  some 
places,  gradually  decreasing.  This  is  specially  the  case  in  towns  where 
large  and  numerous  factories  afford  ready  employment  for  very  young 
children.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  this  evil,  by  obliging  them 
to  attend  school  for  a couple  of  hours  during  five  days  in  each  week. 
But  I think  this  arrangement  has  not  produced  the  good  results  expected 
from  it ; for  these  little  children,  when  they  return  from  the  factory, 
are  so  weary  and  exhausted,  that  they  have  but  little  energy  or  relish  to 
begin  fresh  work  at  school.  If  these  children  had  been  under  instruction 
for  some  length  of  time  before  they  became  mill  hands,  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  derive  material  benefit  at  school  as  half-timers ; but  the 
claims  of  the  labour  market  trench  on  the  rights  of  the  children ; needy  and 
reckless  parents  evade  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act,  and  cruelly 
sacrifice  their  children  for  the  sake  of  a small  but  immediate  gain.  They 
frequently  misrepresent  the  ages  of  their  children,  and  try  by  all  means 
in  their  power  to  induce  the  medical  superintendents  to  certify  that  little 
creatures,  mere  infants  in  fact,  have  reached  the  age  required  by  law 
before  they  can  be  allowed  to  work  in  a factory.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish 
them  in  any  school  by  their  pallid  wasted  features ; their  condition, 
mental  and  physical,  is  truly  pitiable.  Children  of  this  class  are,  of 
course,  very  ignorant,  and  speaking  from  experience,  and  on  good 
authority  I believe,  they  learn  very  little  indeed  during  the  time  they 
remain  at  school  as  half-timers.  But  I trust  that  regulative  legislation 
will,  in  time,  lighten  for  the  children  of  the  poor  the  burden  of  premature 
toil.  The  difficulties  are  not,  I fancy,  insuperable  in  the  way  of  applying 
to  all  employments,  educational  tests  as  the  condition  both  of  half  and 
full  time  labour.  No  child,  for  instance,  should  be  allowed  to  work  who 
could  not  read  correctly  in  the  Second  Book,  write  short  words  on  paper, 
and  work  sums  in  the  simple  rules.  Some  regulation  of  this  kind  would 
compel  parents  from  motives  of  self-interest,  to  keep  their  children  at 
school.  In  this  way,  thousands  who  are  growing  up  untaught,  a source 
of  misery  to  themselves  and  of  weakness  to  the  state,  would  gradually 
come  "within  the  influence  of  the  schoolmaster. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  classification  of  the  pupils  who  came 
before  me  for  examination  during  the  past  year  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Per  cent. 

Number  reading  in  First  Book. 

1,332 

1,529 

39-7 

„ Second  Book,  . 

1,270 

1,273 

35-2 

„ Third  or  Fourth  Book, 

9-18 

866 

25-1 

Total, 

3,550 

3,6G8 

The  character  of  the  answering  of  those  pupils  may  be  gathered  from 
the  annexed  table  of  proficiency.  I have  given  details  only  as  regards 
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the  most  essential  branches,  viz. — reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  and  -Appendix  C. 
writing  from  dictation.  In  some  schools  geography  has  been  neglected,  Head  In- 
and  in  many  cases  but  slight  attention  has  been  paid  to  it.  Accordingly  spectors’ 
the  general  answering  in  this  branch  did  not,  in  numerous  instances, 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  programme  specifying  the  course  of  instruc-  meted  and 
tion  which  the  teachers  are  expected  to  carry  out  in  their  respective  Teachers 
schools.  The  same  remark,  although  somewhat  modified,  may  be  made  examined 
regarding  the  answering  in  grammar.  The  truth  is,  that  as  parents  are  J.  G. 
obliged  to  withdraw  their  children  from  school  at  an  early  age,  they  Fleming, 
think  that  those  subj  ects  which  are  essential  for  the  transaction  of  business  es<]' 

should  alone  occupy  the  pupil’s  time.  Of  course,  teachers  like  other  folk, 
must  yield  more  or  less  to  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

Results  of  examination  of  pupils  : — 


Heading : — 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Able  to  read  correctly  in  Second  Book, 

923 

92.9 

1,852 

„ „ Third  or  Fourth  Book,  . 

713 

1,366 

Penmanship : — 

Able  to  write  fairly  on  paper,  .... 

635 

552 

1,187 

„ with  ease  and  freedom,  . 

181 

187 

368 

Arithmetic : — 

Able  to  set  down  numbers  to  five  places  of  figures, 

1,452 

1,417 

2,869 

„ „ seven  places  of  figures, 

Able  to  work  correctly  and  readily  sums  in  simple 

983 

877 

1,860 

subtraction,  ....... 

Able  to  work  correctly  and  readily  sums  in  division 

1,623 

1,576 

3,199 

of  money,  ....... 

Able  to  work  correctly  and  readily  sums  in  propor- 

720 

587 

1,307 

tion  or  practice,  ...... 

335 

261 

596 

Writing  from  Dictation : — 

Able  to  write  from  dictation  a sentence  with  toler- 
able accuracy,  . . .... 

Able  to  write  from  dictation  a short  passage  with 

783 

682 

1,465 

ease  and  correctness,  ..... 

234 

245 

479 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  general  answering  on  geography  and 
grammar,  lean  safely  state  that  the  110  schools  which  I fully  inspected  dur- 
ing the  past  year  were,  with  a comparatively  small  number  of  exceptions, 
in  efficient  working  order.  I can  easily  explain  how  it  happened  that  I 
met  with  so  many  excellent  schools  during  my  last  tour  of  inspection. 
In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools  were  in  receipt 
of  supplemental  salary  for  good  service,  while  some  of  them  had  been 
recommended  by  their  District  Inspectors  for  this  distinction  as  a reward 
for  length  of  service,  zeal,  and  ability  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Again,  some  teachers  had  qualified,  in  point  of  literary  attainments,  for 
third  division  of  first  class,  and  in  compliance  with  official  instructions  I 
was  obliged  to  inspect  their  schools  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
discipline  of  their  classes,  answering  of  their  pupils,  &c.,  entitled  them 
to  the  promotion  which  they  sought.  I also  inspected  some  excellent 
schools  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Inspector  in  whose  district  they  were 
situated,  or  at  the  request  of  the  manager,  with  the  view  of  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  claims  of  the  teachers  for  supplemental  salary.  I also 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  schools  upon  which  I forwarded 
reports  during  1869,  were  almost  wholly  situated  in  Antrim,  Down, 
Armagh,  and  Monaghan,  counties  remarkable  for  the  general  eflicienc}- 
of  the  schools  within  their  limits. 

I found  very  few  school-houses  in  bad  repair,  or  wholly  unprovided 
with  books  and  stationery.  This  last-mentioned  fact  is  very  creditable 
to  the  teacher,  since  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  requisites  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  advanced  by  them  in  a bulk  sum,  while  it  comes  back  to  them 
m driblets  of  a couple  of  pence  at  a time.  There  was,  however,  some 
wretched  school-houses  amongst  those  which  I visited  last  year.  In  one 
instance,  indeed,  the  school  premises  were,  from  neglect,  want  of  repair, 
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Appendix  C.  and  decay,  in  a ruinous  condition,  and  endangered  the  lives  of  the 
IIead~Tn-  children  in  attendance.  I brought  this  case  under  the  notice  of  the 
specters’"  manager,  and  I have  the  strongest  assurance  for  stating  that  steps  will 
Reports  on  be  taken,  and  with  the  least  possible  delay,  to  abandon  this  miserable 
routed  and  cabin  as  wholly  unlit  for  educational  purposes,  and  to  erect  in  its  stead  a 
Teachers  commodious  slated  school-house.  Generalizing  from  the  entries  in  my 
examined.  note  books,  the  215  school-houses  to  which  this  report  refers  may  be  thus 
jfa.  classed — very  good  140,  fair  53,  middling  16,  very  poor  6.  Some  of 
Fleming , those  that  are  ranked  as  middling  could,  for  a trifling  outlay,  be  converted 
esrl-  into  excellent  school-rooms.  On  the  other  hand,  some  school-houses 
returned  as  good  are  only  relatively  so,  as  they  do  not  at  certain  periods 
of  the  year  afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  large  number  of 
children  in  attendance. 

As  vacant  teach erships  in  ordinary  National  schools  are  frequently 
filled  by  senior  paid  monitors  and  monitresses,  on  the  completion  of  their 
fourth  year’s  period  of  service,  I think  it  right  to  give  the  number  of 
those  young  persons  who  answered  satisfactorily  at  the  examinations 
held  last  July.  I also  furnish  in  the  annexed  table  the  number  of 
monitors  and  monitresses  who  presented  themselves  for  examination  in 
each  of  the  ten  north-eastern  school  districts  with  which  I am  officially 
connected. 


District. 

Number  of  Monitors  and 

N umber  tliat  passed  a 

Monitresses  examined. 

satisfactory 

Examination. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

4, 

18 

14 

14 

12 

8, 

12 

44 

10 

29 

9, 

4 

35 

3 

24 

10, 

18 

45 

. 13 

38 

])., 

13 

16 

9 

9 

15, 

15 

11 

9 

5 

18, 

21 

23 

13 

9 

17, 

17 

18 

10 

13 

18, 

28 

7 

12 

4 

23, 

13 

8 

9 

6 

Total, 

. 7.55 

m 

Toi 

149 

The  sums  recommended  to  be  awarded  to  the  teachers  for  the  special 
instruction  of  their  monitors  and  monitresses. 


Monitors.  Monitresses. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

25 

6 

0 

18 

0 

0 

13 

15 

0 

31 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

41 

0 

0 

15 

10 

0 

54 

10 

0 

15 

0 

0 

22 

10 

0 

13 

10 

0 

7 

10 

0 

20 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

18 

5 

0 

19 

10 

0 

19 

18 

4 

8 

18 

4 

19 

IU 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Deducting  the  number  of  those  who  answered  creditably  from  the 
total  number  examined,  it  appears  that  129  of  those  young  persons 
failed  to  reach  the  required  standard  of  proficiency ; hence  no  gratuities 
were  awarded  to  their  teachers  for  the  special  instruction  given  them 
before  or  after  school  hours  ; however,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  fact,  that  for  many  of  them  this  was  their  first  examination,  and  that 
they  had  but  a short  time  to  prepare  themselves  for  so  trying  an  ordeal. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  written  exercises  and  oral  answering  of  some 
monitors  who  had  nearly  completed  their  fourth  year’s  period  of  service, 
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were  any  thing  but  creditable.  Idleness,  or  want  of  capacity,  accounts  for  -Appendix  c. 
failures  of  this  kind,  as  I believe  their  teachers  made  due  efforts  to  Head  In- 
qualify  them  by  special  instruction  for  the  fit  discharge  of  their  duties,  srecrors' 
The  female  teachers  and  workmistresses  have,  generally  speaking,  jrnn 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  instructions  in  the  programme  regarding  specter!  and 
plain  sewing  and  knitting ; but  they  frequently  complain  of  want  Teachers 
of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  parents,  who  cannot  be  induced  to  provide  exani!lie<h 
their  children  with  work  or  with  the  needful  sewing  materials.  This  is,  . a. 

I think,  one  of  the  reasons  why  many  children,  when  promoted  from  lining , 
first  to  second  class,  do  not  at  once  begin  to  learn  plain  sewing  and 
knitting.  It  is  also  necessary  to  remark,  that,  in  numerous  instances, 
parents,  knowing  they  cannot  keep  their  children  at  school  for  any  length 
of  time,  are  anxious  that  they  should  devote  their  time  to  the  purely 
literary  branches,  to  the  exclusion  of  needlework.  Besides,  in  towns, 
and  even  villages,  sewing  machines  have  been  so  generally  adopted  that 
sewing  by  hand  has  lost  much  of  its  former  usefulness,  and  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  abandoned.  At  any  rate,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  all  the  female  teachers  who  attended  last  and  preceding  year’s 
examinations,  executed  in  presence  of  their  Inspector,  specimens  of 
knitting  and  plain  sewing  in  a style  that  proved  them  capable  of  giving 
thorough  instruction  in  these  essential  branches  of  a young  girl’s  educa- 
tion. Those  teachers  likewise  presented  numerous  specimens  of  fancy 
work,  which,  it  is  presumed,  they  had  prepared  at  their  respective  homes. 
Comparatively  few  marks  were,  assigned  for  this  kind  of  work,  which, 
after  all,  is  of  questionable  utility  to  persons  in  the  humbler  ranks  of 
life.  Besides,  it  is  very  possible  that  in  some  cases  young  and 
inexperienced  teachers  were  indebted  to  the  help  of  relatives  or  friends 
for  the  elaborate  finish  of  some  of  the  pieces  of  fancy  work  which  they 
produced  at  the  time  of  their  examination. 

Before  I conclude  this  report  it  is  my  duty  to  furnish  a table  in  which 
the  results  of  the  classification  of  the  male  and  female  teachers  who 
attended  the  examinations  held  in  my  group  of  districts  during  1869,  are 
accurately  detailed. 


Annual  Examinations  (1869). 


Males. 

Female 

Number  summoned  to  attend,  ..... 

251 

251 

„ who  failed  to  attend, 

28 

25 

„ recommended  to  be  promoted  to  classes — 

li, 

. 

2 

]*, 

6 

2 

13, 

6 

5 

2>, 

10 

17 

23, 

8 

12 

3', 

36 

64 

32, 

30 

25 

„ recommended  to  be  left  stationary, 

115 

91 

„ „ ,,  dismissed  for  failure  in — 

One  subject, 

5 

3 

Two  subjects,  . 

3 

2 

Three  or  more  subjects, 

4 

3 

The  number  of  candidates  for  promotion  to  the  higher  classes  was, 
as  usual,  comparatively  small,  and,  as  at  previous  examinations,  very 
few  teachers  qualified  by  their  answering  for  any  division  of  first  class. 
For  instance,  of  449  teachers  who  attended  the  written  examination, 
1 1 only  were  deemed  worthy  of  promotion  to  the  third  division  of  first 
class,  8 to  the  second  division  of  first  class,  2 to  the  first  division  of  first 
class.  Again,  of  the  total  number  examined  barely  one-half  gained  any 
promotion.  It  is,  however,  in  place  to  remark  that  teachers  who  aspire 
to  first  class,  and  even  to  the  first  division  of  the  second  class,  are,  for  the 
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Appendix  C most  part,  persons  of  mature  age,  and,  generally  speaking,  heads  of 
Head  In-  families,  who  endeavour  to  increase  the  slender  income  they  derive 
spectors’  from  their  schools  by  private  tuitions,  surveying,  farming,  &c.  Hence 
Schools8  in-  Eave  Eut  little  time  at  their  disposal  to  prepare  for  what  is  un- 

spectedand  questionably  a very  searching  examination. 

Teachers  The  numerous  failures  on  the  part  of  the  probationers  to  qualify  for 
examined.  classification  may  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
J.  a.  them  had  never  before  been  under  examination.  For  this  reason  they  have 
Fleming,  peen  allowed  a further  trial,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  approaching 
es<J‘  examination  they  will  show  by  the  character  of  their  answering  that  they 
have  turned  to  profitable  account  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  to 
prepare  by  private  study  for  the  efficient  performance  of  their  duties. 

Twelve  male  and  eight  female  teachers  failed  at  their  second  examina- 
tion to  qualify  for  even  the  lowest  division  of  third  class  ; hence  salary 
will,  as  a matter  of  course,  be  withdrawn  from  them.  Their  dismissal 
from  the  office  of  teacher  could  be  no  longer  deferred  without  serious 
injury  to  the  interests  of  education.  They  did  very  little  good  in  their 
schools,  in  which,  generally  speaking,  they  served  in  the  capacity  of 
assistants ; and  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  a large  proportion  of 
teachers  holding  the  humble  rank  of  first  division  of  third  class  do  much 
efficient  work  in  their  schools,  it  is  equally  true  that  persons  unable  to 
qualify  for  some  division  of  this  class  are,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
utterly  worthless  as  teachers — they  are  a hindrance  rather  than  a help 
to  the  principal  teachers,  who  are  supposed  to  receive  some  assistance 
from  their  services.  It  will,  I fear,  be  a very  difficult  task  to  find 
suitable  persons  to  take  their  places,  especially  in  those  schools  which 
are  situated  in  towns  where  industrious,  well-conducted  young  persons 
can  readily  find  more  remunerative  employment  than  that  of  teaching. 
This  remark  applies  in  a special  manner  to  male  teachers,  but  I shall 
not  dwell  on  this  point,  as  I have  already  referred  to  it  in  my  last 
general  report.  I may,  however,  observe  that  the  young  persons  who 
have  of  late  years  presented  themselves  for  the  situation  of  pupil- 
teacher  are,  as  a class,  inferior  in  point  of  intelligence  and  literary  at- 
tainments to  their  predecessors  who  filled  the  same  office  some  years  ago. 

I remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Fleming,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  <fec.,  &c. 


Timothy  Ho.  6. — General  Report  for  the  year  1869  upon  Schools  In- 
fsq.fx.u.  spected  and  Teachers  Examined,  by  Timothy  Sheahan,  Esq., 
A.M.,  t.c.d.,  Head  Inspector. 

Passage  West,  6th  February,  1870. 
Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  information  of 
the  Commissioners  this  my  general  report  for  the  year  1869. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  I had  reported  upon  88  ordinary  Rational 
schools  that  had  been  fully  inspected,  and  upon  98  schools  to  which 
short  or  incidental  visits  had  been  paid.  Besides  these,  I had  to  pay 
visits  to  the  four  model  schools  committed  to  my  charge,  and  attend  to 
any  matters  that  turned  up  in  them  calling  for  inquiry  or  investigation. 
In  all  these  cases  reports  were  forwarded  to  the  office. 

The  special  visits  which  Head  Inspectors  are  constantly  called  upon 
to  make,  involving  much  travelling,  and  in  most  cases  special  inquiries 
and  reports,  take  up  a large  portion  of  their  time,  and  thereby  interfere 
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■with  their  carrying  out  to  their  satisfaction  any  arrangement  in  regard  -Appendix  C 
to  inspection  or  examination  they  may  have  previously  decided  on.  I Head  In- 
had  a large  number  of  these  visits  to  make  in  the  course  of  this  year,  sectors’ 
and  I regret  to  say  there  were  some  cases  where  my  reports  showed  ™ 

that  due  attention  to  the  Commissioners’  rules  on  part  of  the  District  spected  and 
Inspector  would  have  obviated  the  necessity  of  my  visits,  which  were  Teachers 
attended  with  much  labour  and  expense.  There  were,  however,  few  such  cxamine  * 
cases,  owing  to  the  prudence  and  good  sense  exhibited  by  the  Inspectors  Timothy 
as  a body  in  dealing  with  managers  and  teachers.  Sheuhun, 

Out  of  the  88  schools  fully  reported  upon,  17  were  visited  to  ascertain 
if  then  general  condition  was  such  as  to  justify  the  teachers’  claims  to 
good  sendee  salary,  for  which  they  had  been  recommended.  In  15  of 
these  I found  ample  grounds  for  indorsing  the  recommendations,  while 
the  two  remaining  3ases  fell  to  the  ground,  owing  chiefly  to  defects  in 
organization.  These  teachers  will,  I have  no  doubt,  prove  their  claims 
to  gratuities  on  their  schools  being  examined  this  year. 

I had  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  visit  and  examine  several  schools, 
whose  teachers  had  been,  after  examination,  recommended  for  promo- 
tion into  first-class.  I am  happy  to  say  that  in  every  instance  I found 
the  state  of  the  school  as  satisfactory  as  the  results  of  the  examination 
were  creditable. 

There  were  some  schools  visited  that  had  been  represented  by  the 
District  Inspectors  as  being  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state,  owing  chiefly 
to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  on  which  special  reports  were 
called  for  before  any  action  could  be  taken ; though  I had  several  cases 
of  this  nature,  there  was  only  one  occasion  on  which  my  report  differed 
from  that  of  the  District  Inspector.  Indeed  the  results  of  my  examina- 
tions generally  coincided  in  most  points  with  those  of  the  Inspectors, 
and  except  in  two  instances  the  action  I recommended  to  be  taken  had 
been  anticipated  by  them.  In  these  two  cases  the  leniency  shown  the 
teachers  had  affected  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  the  Inspectors  candidly 
acknowledged  this,  but  offered  explanations  for  the  course  pursued,  that 
were  not  without  considerable  weight. 

As  far  as  I could  judge  of  the  condition  and  working  of  the  schools 
visited  by  me  in  the  ten  districts  which  form  my  circuit,  I must  say  that 
I found  great  earnestness  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  managers  ; and 
on  part  of  the  teachers  ambition  to  rise  to  a higher  rank,  with  a deter- 
mination to  attain  it  by  merit  proved  on  examination,  and  a faithful 
discharge  of  duty  in  their  schools.  I need  hardly  say,  that  I encouraged 
these  feelings  on  every  occasion  that  presented  itself,  and  that  I did  not 
foil  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  create  and  foster  them  wherever 
they  did  not  appear  to  exist. 

Examination  of  Teachers. — The  written  examination  held  in  Easter 
week  was  attended  this  year  for  the  first  time  by  the  female  teachers. 

On  former  occasions  these  teachers  had  their  written  examination  at 
the  same  time  as  the  oral  examination,  and  were  thereby  saved  the 
trouble  of  attending  at  the  centre  of  the  district  a second  time  for  this 
purpose.  By  the  present  arrangement  there  is  less  danger  of  the  written 
questions  getting  into  the  teacher’s  possession  before  the  examination 
day,  while  it  involves  double  the  expense  of  travelling,  and  is  often 
attended  with  inconvenience  that  prevents  the  parties  summoned  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  them. 

In  my  General  Report  for  1866,  I ventured  to  suggest  that  the  pro- 
motion of  teachers  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank  should  depend 
as  much  on  the  work  performed  in  their  schools,  as  on  the  continuous 
labour  to  be  undergone  at  study,  year  after  year,  by  such  as  strive  to 
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Appendix  C.attain  a high  position.  To  carry  out  this  suggestion  I proposed  that 
Head  In-  teachers  should  be  advanced  from  the  third  or  the  second  division  of 
Epectovs’  a class  to  the  first  division  of  it,  on  the  favourable  reports  of  their 
Reports  on  schools,  without  being  required  to  attend  at  any  examination.  The 
«pVc°ted  and  arguments  in  support  of  this  suggestion  become  stronger  in  the  case  of 
Teachers  first-class  teachers,  over  forty,  years,  who,  having  succeeded  in  getting 
examined.  at|mission  to  this  class,  may  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  sufficiently  tested 
Timothy  for  the  effective  discharge  of  the  duties  to  be  performed,  and  left  to 
Sheahav , qualify  for  higher  promotion  by  their  efficiency  as  teachers. 
es>j.,  a.m.  These  arguments  are  stronger  still  in  the  case  of  female  teachers,  who 
may  have  domestic  duties  to  attend  to,  and,  though  active  and  successful 
in  their  schools,  may  have  little  time  to  prepare  for  examination  in  all 
the  subjects  set  down  in  the  programme. 

I would  also  suggest  that  the  rule  refusing  senior  monitors  in  a school 
conducted  by  a teacher  classed  3*  should  be  altered,  and  that  the  District 
Inspectors  might  be  permitted  to  appoint  them  in  these,  as  in  schools 
under  more  highly  classed  teachers.  I think  the  matter  may  be  safely 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Inspectors,  who  are  not  likely  to  recommend 
a monitor  in  a school  where  he  could  not  be  instructed.  This  change  in 
the  rules  if  carried  out,  would  involve  the  insertion  of  a clause  in  the 
programme  of  examination  for  teachers,  requiring  candidates  for  admis- 
sion into  class  31  to  be  prepared  for  examination  in  the  two  first  books  of 
Euclid,  to  know  the  simple  rules  in  Algebra,  and  be  able  to  solve  simple 
equations. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Timothy  Sheahan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

Extracts  from  District  Inspectors’  Annual  Reports,  for  the 
Year  1869. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  1,  Letterkenny.  No  report. 

District  2,  Londonderry  ; Mr.  Dugan. — Reading  (including  oral  spell- 
ing and  explanation). — The  proficiency  in  reading,  as  the  term  is  under- 
stood by  some  persons,  is  fair  enough  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the 
district.  What  I mean  is,  the  pupils  pronounce  the  words  pretty  well, 
but  as  a rule,  do  not  understand  their  meaning  and  force  in  a sentence. 
Can  this  be  called  reading  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  1 I apprehend 
not. 

It  is  similar  to  an  imperfectly  known  object  lesson,  where  the  child 
on  seeing  the  object  or  its  representation  can  give  the  name  merely,  and 
knows  nothing  -whatever  of  its  nature  or  uses : — thus,  on  seeing  the 
picture,  say  of  an  owl,  the  name  is  known  and  given  promptly,  but  as 
to  whether  the  animal’s  habits  are  those  of  an  eagle  or  of  a goose  the 
child  is  quite  in  the  dark.  This  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  manner  in 
which  reading  is  generally  taught,  and  has  special  reference  to  that  large 
class  of  words  and  phrases  which  are  idiomatic  or  figurative. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  frequently  lost  sight  of;  apart 
from  the  positive  information  so  acquired  by  intelligent  explanation, 
this  latter  is  of  the  highest  educational  value  as  a mental  training, 
strengthening  the  memory  by  the  constant  exercise  in  storing  up  facts, 
and  the  faculties  of  perception  and  conception  by  the  habits  of  analysis 
and  thought  which  must  be  formed  in  the  very  endeavour  to  get  at  the 
scope  and  drift  of  each  word,  clause,  and  sentence,  each  organically  con- 
nected with  the  other  and  each  having  its  own  function,  subsidiary 
but  necessary  to  the  explanation  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Horace  Mann  once  remarked  to  the  celebrated  German  educa- 
tionist— Dr.  Yogel — that  he  did  not  observe  the  title  “Exercises  in 
Thinking,”  in  the  programme  of  his  schools,  he  answered,  “No,  for  I 
consider  it  a sin  for  a teacher  not  to  lead  his  pupils  to  think  in  regard  to 
all  the  subjects  he  teaches.” 

For  reading,  this  is  effected  by  apt  intelligent  explanation.  But  to 
enable  him  to  give  such,  the  teacher  himself  must  become  full  of  infor- 
mation on  the  different  subjects  in  the  reading  lessons,  not  limited  by 
the  mere  text  of  these  lessons,  but  extending  into  collateral  matters 
necessary  for  example  and  illustration.  The  more  points  of  view  in 
which  each  subject  is  presented  to  the  pupils,  and  the  more  copious  the 
illustration,  so  much  the  more  interesting  it  becomes  and  consequently, 
the  likelier  to  be  understood  and  retained  by  young  minds. 

In  a previous  official  communication  I suggested  that  a special  set  of 
text  books  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  teachers,  furnished  not 
merely  with  broad  spacious  margins  and  printed  on  superior  paper,  but 
also  with  interleaves,  say  two  for  each  lesson,  on  which  references, 
annotations,  and  notes  of  lessons  were  to  be  written.  The  senior  pupils 
should  be  also  required  to  prepare  similar  but*  more  concise  notes.  The 
advantages  of  this  systematic  teaching,  which  had  been  long  ago  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Keenan,  Chief  of  Inspection,  are  very  obvious,  and  need  not 
he  described  here. 

Arithmetic. — The  proficiency  in  this  subject  for  1869  indicates  improve- 
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Appendix D.  ment  jn  the  higher  grades,  such  as  notation,  compound  rules,  and  pro- 
Profic'ency  portion.  In  other  respects  it  remains  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  that  for 
of  Pupils  1868. 

attendance  Penmanship. — Penmanship  is  very  fairly  taught.  Since  the  intro- 

at  inspec-  duction  of  Mr.  Foster’s  series  the  subject  has  been  treated  in  a more 
tio:.s  made  uniform  and  systematic  manner  than  heretofore. 

year.  ° & Writing  from  Dictation. — In  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  district 
writing  from  dictation  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  daily  business  for 
all  classes  save  the  first.  It  has  almost  wholly  replaced  oral  spelling, 
being  a far  more  efficient  and  natural  means  for  the  end  in  view,  viz.,  the 
attainment  of  correct  spelling  in  writing. 

According  to  the  programme,  writing  from  dictation  is  not  required 
for  Class  II.,  but  I advise  the  teachers  to  exercise  the  pupils  not  merely 
in  copying  from  Book  II.,  but  also  in  writing  from  dictation  lessons  read 
from  Section  III.  and  higher  of  Book  I. 

Grammar. — Save  amongst  the  most  advanced  pupils  and  in  the  best 
schools  very  little  real  knowledge  of  grammar  has  been  attained.  Con- 
sidering the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  for  this  subject, 
this  is  hardly  a matter  of  surprise ; at  the  same  time  this  fact  suggests 
that  simple  and  more  elementary  text  books  than  those  at  present  in  use 
would  be  more  adapted  to  this  limitation  of  time  and  means.  Instruction 
in  grammar  must  have  two  objects  in  view : — I.  The  power  of  expressing 
thought  in  the  proper  forms  of  words  and  in  their  proper  positions.  II. 
The  reverse  of  this — the  power  of  analysing  and  eliciting  from  such 
expressions  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed.  The  importance  of  grammar  as 
a means  of  intellectual  training  cannot  be  controverted  ; but  in  the 
circumstances  of  our  schools  the  first  object  can  be  sufficiently  attained 
by  practice  from  speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  The  second  only  from 
an  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  with  the  relations  of 
these — a kind  of  knowledge  hopeless  of  attainment  save  by  the  most 
advanced  pupils. 

Geography. — The  proficiency  attained  in  geography  is,  on  the  whole, 
poor.  The  majority  of  the  schoolmasters  have  a habit  of  teaching  the 
maps  of  Ireland  and  the  British  Isles  to  the  junior  classes,  though  this 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  programme,  probably  under  the  impression 
that  they  are  giving  a local  practical  turn  to  their  instruction,  and  some- 
times appear  aggrieved  if  the  Inspector  refuses  to  examine  Class  II.  in 
naming  the  counties  of  England,  &c.  This,  however,  is  merely  topo- 
graphy not  geography;  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  is  of  practical 
value,  at  least  at  this  stage.  It  is  undoubtedly  right  that  the  teacher 
should  in  the  first  instance  impart  just  ideas  on  geographical  matters, 
such  as  configuration,  relations  of  position  and  of  magnitude,  boundaries, 
&c.,  by  reference  to  local  objects,  for  example,  the  school-room,  playground, 
townland,  local  hills,  rivers,  valleys,  shores  and  seas ; but  such  ideas 
cannot  be  given  by  running  the  children  over  maps,  because  these  maps 
happen  to  be  those  of  their  own  country. 

Needlework. — Plain  sewing  and  knitting  is  very  fairly  attended  to. 
Nearly  all  the  girls,  from  eight  years  upwards,  attending  the  schools  in 
the  barony  of  Inishowen,  can  knit  stockings.  Although  sewing 
machines  have  quite  superseded  the  hand-needle  for  making  up  linen, 
cotton,  and  flannel  under-clothing  in  the  town  factories,  still  a large 
quantity  of  what  is  termed  “ finishing  work”  is  given  out  by  these  latter, 
and  from  the  country  depots.  In  the  smaller  country  villages,  indeed, 
the  greater  number  of  the  shirts  received  by  the  depots  are  worked  solely 
by  hand,  the  materials  being  furnished  already  cut  out  are  taken  by  the 
workers  to  their  homes.  In  this  way  a motive  to  learn  plain  sewing  is 
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furnished  to  the  school-children— very  little  instruction  in  cutting  out,  AppcndixD. 
however,  is  either  taught  or  practised.  _ _ _ Proficiency 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Singing  is  taught 
systematically  in  only  thirteen  schools,  exclusive  of  the  Model  Schools  a.’teIKiance 
—the  proficiency  attained  is  in  general  only  medium.  The  average  at  i»*pec- 
number  learning  vocal  music  in  each  school — 30.  Drawing  is  taught  by 
certificated  masters  in  only  two  schools.  Mr.  Foster’s  admirable  series  year>° 
of  drawing  copies  are  however  slowly  finding  their  way  into  the  schools 
of  the  district.  I have  encouraged  this  in  every  legitimate  way,  but  the 
teachers  seem  to  want  both  the  taste  and  skill  necessary  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  this  interesting  and  useful  branch. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
tionin  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  J”?tsPrf s’ 
the  Schools.  National 

On  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Education  in  the  district,  Sle  Dis- 
I have  but  little  to  add  to  that  which  has  been  already  given  in  my  trict,  with 
previous  Reports.  As  to  the  progress  of  education  amongst  the  people, 
no  observant  or  thinking  man  can  have  any  doubt  whatever.  It  is  ;ng  the 
evident  in  their  improved  moral  and  social  character — especially  in  efficiency  of 
attention  to  what  are  aptly  termed  the  “ minor  morals  an  effect  which 
can  be  only  produced  by  a lengthened  and  persistent  teaching,  both  by 
precept  and  example. 

I append  a few  comparative  Tables  showing  the  progress  of  the 
schools  as  to  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  last  three  years  : — 


1867. 

Table  I. 

Per  centage  of  the  entire  number  of  schools  in  which 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  under  30,  . 27*6 

Table  II. 

Average  attendance  in  such  schools,  . • .25 

Table  III. 

Average  attendance  for  all  schools  in  district,  . . 42 

Table  IV. 

Average  attendance  in  all  schools,  excluding  Model, 
Workhouse,  and  Convent  schools,  . . .37 

Table  V. 

The  average  number  found  present  in  each  school  on 
occasion  of  examination  for  Secondary  No.  1 report,  36 


1868. 

27-6 

22‘4 

41 

36 

40 


1869. 

18*6 

25-1 

44-7 

41 

42 


This  progress  in  education  and  in  school  attendance  being  actual  fact, 
is  in  itself  cheering  by  its  prospects  ; but  higher  results  should  be 
obtained  by  our  National  schools,  and  certainly  would  be  obtained,  were 
some  measures  adopted  to  improve  the  regularity  of  attendance  and 
stimulate  the  teachers.  As  to  the  proficiency,  as  ascertained  by  exami- 
nation during  1869,  there  is  a remarkable  uniformity  between  it  and 
that  obtained  for  1868,  the  balance  being  in  favour  of  the  former  year, 
however,  for  the  higher  grades  of  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  writing 
from  dictation. 

The  teachers  are,  in  general,  a well-disposed,  industrious  body  of  public 
servants,  possessing  in  a fair  degree  the  requisite  amount  of  literary 
qualifications,  but  for  the  most  part  deficient  in  pedagogy,  or  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  them  in  the  management  of  their  schools,  and 
in  giving  instruction.  The  efficiency  of  the  schools  can  be  improved  by 
stimulating  (1)  the  teachers  to  increased  action,  i.e.,  by  increase  of  remu- 
neration conditional  on  increased  usefulness  and  worth,  and  (2)  the 
people  of  the  country  to  take  more  hearty  interest  in  the  education  of 
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Appendix D.  their  own  and  their  neighbour’s  children.  As  to  the  teachers,  I see  no 
Condition  reason  to  change  the  opinion  given  in  ray  Report  for  1868,  that  their 

ami  pros-  salary  should  depend  upon  two  elements — (1)  their  classification (2) 

N^itiortal  worth  as  shown  by  results.  For  the  grounds  upon  which  such 

Education  opinion  is  based,  I refer  to  that  report. 

in  the  D s-  The  imposition  of  a school-rate  upon  property  and  income  would,  no 
su^’estions  doubt,  do  much  to  dissipate  the  apathy  regarding  the  education  of  the 
fur  lncrcas-  people  that  unhappily  exists  amongst  all  classes,  rich  and  poor.  But  to 
render  a rate  thoroughly  efficient  for  such  a purpose,  say  in  a particular 
theSchools.  division  or  district,  it  should,  in  a manner  analogous  to  the  poor-rate,  be 
made  to  have  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  worth  and  efficiency  of  the 
schools — i.e.,  schools  which  failed  in  efficiency,  either  in  point  of  attend- 
ance of  pupils,  or  in  passing  a certain  number  by  examination,  should  be 
required  to  be  supported  wholly,  or  in  part,  according  to  a certain  scale, 
out  of  the  local  rates.  This  plan,  combined  with  what  may  be  termed 
indirect  compulsion,  would  do  much  to  improve  the  attendance  at  the 
schools,  to  bring  under  some  degree  of  training  and  instruction  the 
groups  of  romping  idle  children  whom  we  frequently  find  at  the  cabin 
doors,  and  on  the  roads  and  ditches,  while  the  neighbouring  school- 
master is  complaining  of  irregular  attendance.  The  voluntary  system  has 
failed — direct  compulsion  can  alone  be  tried  with  success  by  means  of 
special  legislation,  empowering  the  Board  administering  the  school-rates 
to  summon  defaulting  parents  in  each  school  division  or  union — a list  of 
such  defaulters  to  be  furnished  periodically  by  the  several  teachers.  This 
cannot  be  considered  as  infringing  upon  personal  liberty,  or  as  partaking 
of  a system  of  police.  The  law  allows  a certain  sphere  of  rights  to  each 
individual,  and  granting  that  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  crime  and  immo- 
rality, and  further,  that  individual  rights  must . not  include  any  power 
that  would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  State,  or  those  of  any  other 
individual  in  the  community,  it  appears  to  be  quite  as  much  a bounden 
duty  to  limit  the  power  that  at  present  exists  with  individuals,  of  allow- 
ing children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  idleness,  as  it  is  to  prevent  them 
from  apprenticing  them  to  a Fagin  that  may  turn  out  as  worthy  as  a 
Bill  Sykes. 

I recognise  the  value  of  training  in  early  labour,  and  the  importance 
of  the  economic  law — that  demand  for  labour  must  be  supplied.  But  on 
physiological  grounds  there  are  many  evils  in  forcing  children  to  labour 
at  too  early  a period,  and  the  value  of  labour-training  is  most  efficient 
when  fully  carried  out  after  the  ordinary  school-going  age  has  passed  : to 
meet  the  demand  for  labour,  which,  after  all,  is  only  occasional,  a half- 
time system  might  be  temporarily  adopted — a matter  of  simple  arrange- 
ment as  to  period  and  extent  by  means  of  a local  board. 


Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  3,  Coleraine;  Mr.  Bole. — Reading  'including  oral  spelling  and 
explanation). — I am  of  opinion  that  reading  is  receiving  an  increased 
amount  of  attention  in  most  of  the  schools.  Teachers  themselves 
are  not,  in  general,  disposed  to  attach  as  much  importance  to  this 
subject  as  a branch  of  education  as  its  eminent  importance  requires,  but 
it  has  been  brought  so  prominently  into  notice  in  successive  reports,  and 
in  the  periodical  examinations  of  the  schools,  that  they  can  no  longer 
afford  to  disregard  it.  In  fact,  good  reading  is  in  itself  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  of  useful  instruction  being  imparted  in  a school,  and  the 
pupil  who  has  learned  to  read  well,  has  acquired  the  key  to  an  unlimited 
amount  of  self-culture  and  mental  improvement  in  after-life.  It  is  m 
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the  junior  classes  that  the  foundation  of  good  or  bad  reading  is  laid,  4? 
and  I have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  I have  found  a marked  improve-  Pri 
ment  in  these  classes.  The  children  in  first  class  are  taught  to  group  or 
the  words  so  as  to  bring  out  the  sense,  whereas,  some  years  ago,  it  was  M 
nuite  common  to  find  no  attempt  to  do  so,  but  a mere  repetition  of  the  a, 
words  without  connexion  and  without  any  alteration  of  the  monotonous  tio 
tone,  which  was  kept  up  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  lesson.  ye. 
Spellinv  of  phrases,  as  well  as  of  words,  is  practised  in  all  the  schools  of 
mv  district,  and  forms  an  excellent  preparation  for  writing  from  dictation. 
Explanation,  as  a home  lesson,  is  generally  well  learned,  from  the 
columns  at  the  head  of  the  reading  lessons,  and  the  explanation  ot 
phrases  to  which  I particularly  directed  the  attention  of  the  teachers, 
has  been  taught  with  satisfactory  results.  Where  this  point  is  not  at- 
tended  to  and  where  the  children  are  not  taught  to  substitute  words  of 
their  own  for  those  forming  a difficult  phrase,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  very  inadequately  comprehended,  and 
that  an  important  means  of  mental  training  is  left  unused. 

Arithmetic.—  In  arithmetic,  as  in  reading,  it  is  almost  universally  the 
case  that  much  of  the  character  of  the  instruction  imparted  depends  on 
the  foundation  laid  in  the  junior  classes.  The  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
simple  and  compound  rules  is  of  permanent  importance,  and  teachers  often 
fail  by  hurrying  their  pupils  too  rapidly  to  the  higher  rules,  before  these 
have  been  thoroughly  mastered.  I found  that  the  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion tables  were  hardly  anywhere  thoroughly  and  systematically  taught, 
and  that  pupils  who  could  at  once  and  with  ease  state  from  the  multiplica- 
tion table  the  product  of  two  digits,  would  be  obliged  if  asked  the  sum  of 
the  same  two  numbers,  to  have  recourse  to  the  process  of  counting  on 
their  fingers  before  giving  the  answer.  This  deficiency  was  seen  m the 
prevalent  habit  of  counting  on  the  fingers,  or  by  strokes  made  on  the 
slate  in  working  sums,  even  in  the  higher  rules,  for  children  who  have 
acquired  this  habit  rarely  drop  it,  even  after  they  might  be  supposed  from 
loner  practice  to  be  quite  familiar  with  the  addition  table.  X have  care- 
fully pointed  out  in  every  school  in  my  district  the  importance  of  making 
the  pupils  of  first  class  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  addition  and 
subtraction  tables,  and  of  banishing  entirely  the  practice  of  counting 
instead  of  employing  the  tables  in  their  calculations.  Mental  arithmetic 
is  very  fairly  taught,  and  in  this  branch  the  results  of  instruction  con- 


tinue  to  be  encouraging. 

Penmanship. — W riting  on  paper  is  now  taught  regularly  to  all  pupils 
of  second  class  and  above,  and  in  all  the  schools  even  the  youngest 
pupils  of  first  class  are  taught  to  write  on  slates.  Many  of  the  children 
in  first  class  can  copy  sentences  from  their  lesson  book  in  a creditale  style. 
I am  happy  to  state  that  it  is  now  rare  to  find  copy-books  carelessly  kept 
or  disfigured  by  blots  or  scribbling.  Indeed,  I have  frequently  scrutinized 
every  copy-book  in  a large  school  without  finding  a single  blot.  This  is 
an  evidence  of  increased  care  being  bestowed  on  the  penmanship,  and  such 
care  is  accompanied  by  a corresponding  improvement  in  the  writing. 
The  copy-books  with  engraved  head-lines  are  very  commonly  in  use;  but 
still  there  is  a considerable  number  of  teachers  who  adhere  to  the  practice 
of  writing  the  copy  lines,  and  I must  say  that  in  most  of  these  cases 
the  results  are  very  satisfactory,  as  the  pupils  do  imitate  the  written 
copy  with  more  care  and  success  than  the  engraved  one. 

Writing  from  Dictation.— This  subject  is  one  in  which  the  National 
Schools  have  always  excelled,  and  it  is  still  taught  with  success.  I find 
transcription  in  addition  to  dictation  a good  deal  practised,  and,  in  the 
case  of  pupils  who  have  acquired  an  easy  and  finished  style  of  writing, 
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I have  always  encouraged  the  plan  of  having,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
copy-book,  a special  one  for  writing  passages  from  the  lesson-books.  In 
a good  number  of  schools  the  higher  classes  have  copy-books  also  for  the 
dictation  exercise.  Mr.  Foster’s  copy-book,  No.  11,  is  very  suitable 
both  for  transcription  and  for  dictation,  and  is  extensively  used  for  these 
purposes. 

Grammar. — I have  nothing  special  to  report  as  to  this  branch.  I do 
not  observe  any  change  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught,  or  the 
place  it  occupies  in  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  various  classes.  I 
have  long  been  of  opinion,  which  continues  to  strengthen  in  my  mind, 
that  the  knowledge  of  grammar  acquired  by  any  pupils  in  our  schools  in 
any  class  lower  than  fourth,  is  of  very  little  practical  advantage  in  any 
way.  Now,  it  is  a fact  that  the  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  leave 
before  having  reached  fourth  class,  and  consequently  I believe  that  they 
carry  away  with  them  very  little  useful  or  abiding  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar. I think  the  time  spent  on  this  subject  in  second  class  could  be 
with  more  advantage  given  to  the  more  common  branches  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  especially  as  all  the  knowledge  of  grammar 
acquired  during  a year  or  two  spent  in  this  class,  could  with  ease 
be  picked  up  in  less  than  a month  in  the  after  period  of  the  school 
course. 

Geography. — In  this  subject  also  little  that  is  new  is  to  be  recorded. 
It  receives  an  amount  of  attention  proportioned  to  its  importance,  and 
is  taught  with  corresponding  success.  The  schools  are  very  fairly  sup- 
plied with  large  maps,  and  all  pupils  above  second  class  learn  geography 
from  text  books.  The  instruction  is  in  general  sound,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  in  most  cases  I find  the  classes  very  fairly  up  to  the  standard  laid 
down  in  the  school  programme.  I am  glad  to  find  a tendency  to  depart 
more  and  more  from  the  old  system  of  teaching  by  rote,  and  to  make 
the  instruction  interesting  and  intelligent.  As  a proof  that  the  profi- 
ciency table  in  this  subject  is  indicative  of  something  more  than  super- 
ficial teaching,  I may  mention  that  I have  never  examined  a class  merely 
on  pointing  out  on  the  map  ; indeed,  I have  seldom  tried  any  class  at 
doing  so,  but  have  examined  by  questions  designed  to  test  the  accuracy 
and  usefulness  of  the  instruction  imparted,  and  which  could  not  be 
answered  without  a knowledge  of  the  subject  which  would  be  carried 
away  from  the  school,  and  which,  besides  affording  a sound  mental  train- 
ing, would  constitute  a profitable  store  of  knowledge  for  after-life. 

Needlework. — Needlework  is  in  general  well  attended  to  in  female 
schools,  and  in  a considerable  number  of  mixed  schools  it  is  taught  to 
female  pupils,  either  by  the  principal  teacher,  when  a schoolmistress  is 
in  charge  of  such  a school,  or  by  female  assistants  or  workmistresses. 
In  several  schools  the  results  attained  in  needlework  are  deserving  of  the 
highest  commendation.  Plain  sewing  and  knitting  receive  due  attention, 
and  1 am  not  aware  that  in  any  school  in  my  district  fancy  work  usurps 
the  place  due  to  the  more  useful  species  of  needlework.  The  place  given 
to  needlework  in  the  annual  examinations  of  female  teachers  and 
monitors  has  been  useful,  not  only  in  securing  increased  proficiency 
from  the  teachers  themselves  in  this  branch,  and  in  testing  their  skill 
and  qualification  to  teach  it,  but  also  in  attaching  a larger  amount  of 
importance  to  it  than  it  formerly  had  in  the  daily  routine  of  school  work. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — In  thirteen  schools 
the  teachers  have  been  considered  worthy  of  being  recommended  for 
gratuities  for  instruction  in  vocal  music,  and  six  teachers  have  fairly 
earned  similar  gratuities  for  drawing.  There  are  several  other  schools 
in  which  these  branches  are  taught,  but  not  with  such  results  as  to 
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entitle  the  teacher  to  any  special  gratuity.  I have  always  sought  to  give 
every  encouragement  to  the  teaching  of  vocal  music,  and  I am  sorry  that 
it  is  not  more  extensively  introduced  as  a part  of  the  school  business. 
The  number  of  boys  learning  such  extra  branches  as  geometry,  algebra, 
mensuration,  &c.,  appears  to  be  slightly  decreasing,  from  the  earlier  age 
at  which  pupils  are  finally  leaving  school.  In  fact,  few  boys  in  the 
ordinary  schools  of  this  district  remain  at  school  so  long  as  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  any  profitable  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 
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General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
lion  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of and  Pros- 
the  Schools.  Cional 

In  my  report  for  last  year,  I entered  with  considerable  minuteness  in  the  Dis- 
into  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  mixed  education  of  children  of  trict,  with 
different  denominations  in  the  same  schools  is  really  found  to  exist  in 
the  district,  and  I shall  not  now  enter  on  that  point  further  than  to  in*  the  dfi- 
state  that  all  which  I said  a year  ago  regarding  it  still  holds  good,  and  cjcncy  of 
that  the  intervening  period  has  only  served  to  strengthen  the  system,  tle,'c  00  s- 
ancl  to  fix  it  more  strongly  in  the  regard  of  the  community,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  portion  of  it  for  whose  benefit  the  National  schools  are 
designed.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  in  every 
respect.  I am.  happy  to  be  able  to  report  continued  progress  in  the 
improvement  of  school-houses.  I have  never  known  a year  to  pass 
without  the  erection  of  some  new  school-houses  to  replace  unsuitable 
ones,  and  also  in  other  cases  the  repairs  and  alterations  of  buildings 
requiring  improvement.  In  this  way  the  worst  of  our  existing  school- 
buildings  are  being  got  rid  of,  and  school-houses  of  superior  construction 
and  suitability  are  becoming  more  numerous.  During  the  year  1869, 
the  new  school-houses  erected  at  an  expense  of  £5,000  by  the  Honor- 
able the  Irish  Society,  in  the  town  of  Coleraine,  have  come  into  opera- 
tion ; and  very  unsuitable  rooms  in  which  the  Ballymoney  Male  and 
Female  National  Schools  were  held,  have  been  replaced  by  an  excellent 
school-house,  built  in  a very  superior  style,  and  with  every  advantage 
for  the  purpose  of  education,  containing  rooms  for  male  and  female 
schools,  and  also  for  an  infant  school,  should  such  ever  be  required 
This  erection  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Erlain,  p.p., 
Ballymoney,  who  has  displayed  both  zeal  and  knowledge  of  educational 
requirements  in  the  getting  up  of  a building,  which  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  all  connected  with  its  establishment.  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  this  improvement  in  the  material  fabric  of  the  schools  is  accom- 
panied by  a corresponding  advance  in  the  average  attendance.  For  the 
year  1867  I returned  37 '5  as  the  average  attendance  per  school  for  the 
entire  district.  For  1868  the  corresponding  average  was  39-4,  and  for 
the  past  year  it  is  41 -9.  This  increasing  average  is  for  an  increasing 
number  of  schools,  that  for  1867  being  calculated  for  107  schools,  and 
for  1869  for  125  schools.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  people  of  the 
district  are  availing  themselves  to  an  increasing  extent  of  the  means  of 
education  placed  within  their  reach.  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  all  these  improvements  are  accompanied  by  an  equal  advance  in  the 
effectiveness  of  the  instruction  imparted.  It  is  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  the  teachers,  as  a body,  are  increasing  in  skill  and  efficiency.  They 
have  increased  opportunities  of  improvement,  both  in  general  attain- 
ments and  in  knowledge  of  the  most  improved  methods  of  teaching 
placed  within  their  reach,  and  as  a natural  consequence,  they  are 
improving  as  public  instructors.  I can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
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Appendix D.  faithfulness,  zeal,  and  assiduity  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers  placed 
Condition  unc*er  my  supervision.  They  are  a deserving  class  of  public  servants, 
and  pros-  doing  a great  and  important  work  for  the  public  good,  and,  on  the 
National  w^°le,  doing  it  well.  I hope  some  measure  will  be  devised,  whereby 

Education  their  claims  for  increased  remuneration  will  obtain  suitable  recognition, 
in  the  Di.-  I am  myself  in  favour  of  payment  by  results,  in  addition  to  a fixed 
su^’estioiL  sca^e  salary  to  be  paid  on  classification  alone  ; the  distinction  of 
for  mcreas-  classes  to  be  confined  to  first,  second,  and  third,  without  any  divisions 
ini'  the  eiii-  0f  classes.  By  such  a plan  a sufficient  portion  of  his  income  might  be 
the'schooN  mac^e  secure  to  the  teacher,  and  a stimulus  to  exertion  would  remain  in 
the  amount  to  be  awarded  on  the  examination  of  the  school,  by  which 
the  earnest  and  successful  teacher  would  be  enabled  to  earn  payment 
proportioned  to  his  efforts  and  success,  which  his  less  energetic  and 
deserving  neighbour  would  fail  to  gain. 

It  continues  to  be  difficult  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  really  good  male 
teachers.  During  the  past  year  female  teachers  have  been  allowed  to 
replace  males  in  three  schools,  owing  to  this  cause.  In  these  cases  the 
change  has  been  made  without  any  detriment  to  the  public  service,  but 
still  the  question  of  the  supply  of  male  teachers  requires  to  be  looked 
into.  I have  largely  increased  the  staff  of  paid  monitors  in  the  district, 
and  this  is  one  way  in  which  a supply  of  teachers  may  be  provided. 
The  office  of  monitor  is  sufficiently  popular  to  secure  an  unlimited  supply 
of  candidates  in  a district  like  this,  and,  as  a general  rule,  young  persons 
who  begin  to  teach  in  this  capacity  become  enlisted  in  the  service,  and 
anxious  to  adhere  to  the  teaching  profession.  I am  thus  in  a position 
to  secure  suitable  persons  for  the  office  of  pupil-teacher  in  the  two 
model  schools  in  my  charge,  and  also  to  supply  to  managers,  when 
required,  young  persons  who  have  had  some  experience  in  teaching.  I 
think  it  is  now  time  that  the  undue  multiplication  of  schools  in  the 
country  should  be  checked.  There  are  in  this  district,  and  indeed  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  which  I am  acquainted,  more  schools  in  some 
localities  than  are  absolutely  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  work  of 
National  Education.  It  would  be  rather  a gain  than  otherwise  that  the 
superfluous  schools  should  be  removed,  and  that  no  facilities  should  he 
given  for  the  establishment  of  such  for  the  future.  The  remaining 
schools  would  then  be  rendered  more  useful,  and  a saving  would  bo 
effected,  out  of  which  some  increase  might  be  made  to  the  salaries  of  the 
remaining  number  of  teachers. 

Into  the  question  of  religious  education  I do  not  feel  myself  called  on 
to  enter.  I have  only  to  report  that  the  Board’s  rules  are  scrupulously 
carried  out,  and  that  in  the  experience  of  twelve  years  I have  never 
known  a case  in  which  I could  have  the  remotest  suspicion  of  a desire 
of  proselytism.  In  a letter  addressed  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  27th  December  last,  it  is  stated  that 
“ In  a school  in  the  parish  of  Loughguile,  county  Antrim,  patron  and 
teacher  Presbyterian,  several  certificates  were  filled  for  Catholic  parents, 
but  on  their  refusing  to  sign  them,  the  singular  expedient  was  adopted 
to  interpolate  the  word  ‘ not’  thus,  4 1 certify  that  it  is  (not)  my  desire, 
<tc.,’  so  as  to  obtain  their  signatures  after  the  failure  to  make  them 
parties  to  the  apostacy  of  their  children.”  The  parish  of  Loughguile  is 
in  my  district,  and  not  only  does  no  such  case  as  is  here  represented  by 
Mr.  Kavanagh  exist,  but  there  is  not  in  my  district,  or  within  my 
knowledge,  any  case  which  could  give  the  most  remote  shadow  of  founda- 
tion for  such  a statement. 
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General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  JppendixD. 

Inspections  made  during  the  year.  Proacimcy 

District!,  Ballymena;  Mr.  Wilson.— Heading  (including  oral  spell- 
in»  and  explanation). — The  junior  classes  give  little  attention  to  tile attendant 
pauses  and  to  the  grouping  of  words  ; and  the  defect  is  manifest  even  »< 
in  the  higher  classes.  Such  reading  is  unintelligible  both  to  reader  and  S““g'tjio 
hearer.  In  a great  measure  this  defect  is  due  to  the  divided  attention  year, 
of  the  teacher  during  the  reading  lesson. 

Explanation  of  the  subject  matter  is  not  neglected,  but  the  majority 
of  the  teachers  are  not  equal  to  the  intelligent  discharge  of  this  duty, 
especially  since  the  issue  of  the  new  series  of  reading-books,  many  of 
the  lessons  in  which  are  entirely  beyond  the  capacity  of  themselves  and 


tJieil  jnip.ua.  . . 

Oral  spelling  is  universally  practised.  Heading  will  npver  be  effec- 
tively taught  until  the  teachers  shall  have  been  trained  to  read  with 
ease,  expression,  and  taste. 

Arithmetic  is  not  taught  practically  in  its  application  to  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life.  Hence  it  frequently  happens  that  even  advanced 
pupils  fail  to  work  correctly  an  exercise  involving  a knowledge  only  of 
compound  rules  when  put  in  a form  somewhat  different  from  that  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed.  Nor  do  pupils  seem  to  have  suffi- 
cient practice  in  the  simple  rules,  a thorough  understanding  of  which  is 
essential  to  real  progress. 

Penmanship. — The  aids  to  teaching  penmanship  are  now  numerous — 
too  numerous  I had  almost  said.  There  are  such  varieties  of  the  copy- 
books that  teachers  are  perplexed.  Numbers  1,  2,  and  3 of  Vere  Fos- 
ter’s series  seem  to  me  ill  adapted  to  their  purpose.  _ The  writing  is  too 
small,  too  little  practice  is  afforded  in  lines  aiicl  simple  turns,  and  the 
early  combinations  are  too  difficult.  His  books  possess  many  undoubted 
advantages,  but  these  defects  require  consideration  and  amendment : 
and  in  introducing  a copy  line  in  the  middle  of  a page,  it  would  be 
better  to  repeat  the  one  at  the  top.  Good  copy  lines  for  females  are 
still  a desideratum. 

Teachers  should  give  closer  supervision  to  this  exercise.  Their  conti- 
nual presence  is  necessary  to  correct  errors  and  to  instruct  how  to  avoid 
them,  to  stir  up  careless  pupils,  and  to  direct  those  anxious  for  improve- 
ment. But  writing  will  not  be  well  taught  until  teachers  become  them- 


selves better  penmen. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Writing  from  dictation  receives  a good  deal 
of  attention,  and  the  pupils  now  write  with  some  ease  and  correctness  ; 
hut  the  full  advantage  is  not  reaped  on  account  of  the  hurried  way  in 
which  errors  are  dealt  with.  In  this  respect  much  depends  on  the  intel- 
ligence and  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  in  devising  means  for  turning  mis- 
takes to  account.  In  this,  as  in  other  branches,  the  want  of  early  pre- 
paratory training  of  teachers  is  conspicuous,  which  four  months  in  Dub- 
lin subsequently  cannot  supply. 

Grammar. — The  majority  of  pupils  who  have  been  for  a time  in 
fourth  class  possess  a fair  knowledge  of  grammar.  The  j unior  classes, 
of  course,  have  but  meagre  attainments  j yet  it  would  be  a mistake  to 
abandon  or  discourage  this  branch,  as  it  is  highly  useful  in  training  the 
faculties.  To  be  able  to  assign  to  their  various  classes  the  words  of  a 
sentence  implies  much  more  than  a superficial  observer  would  admit ; 
but  the  progress  of  the  younger  pupils  is  much  retarded  by  injudicious 
teaching. 
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Geography . — Geography  excites  greater  interest  than  formerly,  and 
the  method  of  teaching  it  is  improving.  Blit  it  is  strange  that  a study 
at  once  instructive  and  entertaining  should  be  so  barren  of  results. 
This  is  entirely  attributable  to  defective  teaching.  Teachers  trained  in 
the  best  methods  of  giving  map  lessons,  and  with  minds  well  informed 
could  not  fail  to  render  this  study  attractive  and  useful. 

Needlework. — Needlework  is  now  taught  wherever  a female  teacher 
is  employed.  The  appointment  of  junior  literary  assistants  when  there 
is  an  average  attendance  of  45  in  a mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  has 
had  a beneficial  effect  in  extending  this  branch  of  instruction. 

But  where  such  an  assistant  is  employed,  means  should  be  adopted  to 
provide  sufficient  supplies  of  work  materials,  otherwise  the  object  of 
such  appointment  is  defeated.  The  responsibility  of  doing  so  should 
rest  on  the  manager  and  not  on  the  teacher. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Music  is  taught  in 
only  a few  schools,  and  drawing  scarcely  at  all.  In  still  fewer  is  the 
instruction  effective.  Even  in  the  model  school  there  is  no  drawing 
master. 

These  branches  will  not  be  successfully  cultivated  until  the  teachers 
themselves  are  early  trained  and  taught.  It  is  only  in  youth  that  such 
tastes  can  be  fully  developed.  In  all  model  schools,  pupil-teachers 
and  monitors  should  be  taught  to  sing,  to  play  the  harmonium,  and  to 
draw.  Why  should  gratuities  be  offered  to  teachers  as  encouragements 
to  introduce  these  subjects  into  their  schools,  if  in  the  various  training 
schools  of  the  Board  the  candidate  teachers  are  not  educated  in  these 
branches  % 

Mensuration,  geometry,  &c.,  are  attempted  in  only  a few  schools. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

In  this  district  the  means  of  education  are  accessible  to  all.  Every 
nook  and  corner  has  its  school,  so  that  the  people  are  without  excuse 
if  they  continue  in  ignorance.  But  much  remains  to  be  done  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  in  the  main 
only  through  the  teachers.  To  get  men  and  women,  efficient  and  devoted, 
they  must  be  better  paid,  their  position  must  be  secure,  and  they  must 
be  rendered  comfortable.  Something  will  be  gained  by  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  landlords  and  the  wealthy  classes.  Their  frequent 
visits  to  the  schools  would  be  a great  advantage.  Teachers  would  be 
encouraged,  something  of  their  refinement  would  be  communicated  to 
the  children,  and  attachment  to  and  respect  for  superiors  would  be  fos- 
tered in  the  young.  But  after  all  we  must  chiefly  look  to  the  teacher, 
and  by  increasing  his  income,  secure  and  retain  a more  efficient  body 
than  are  now  offering.  Anything  else  than  this  is  mere  delusion.  To 
enlist  such  almost  any  price  should  be  paid.  They  should  be  men  and 
women  of  ability ; they  should  be  previously  trained  for  their  work ; 
and  they  should  be  tested  and  certified.  These  accomplishments  must 
have  fair  recognition,  and  therefore  teachers  should  have  class  salaries. 
To  ignore  individual  excellence  would  be  unwise,  yet  “ payment  by  re- 
sults” does  this.  Having  recognised  the  teachers’  acquirements  by 
affixing  a class  salary,  the  objection  to  such  payments  as  supplemental 
diminishes,  though  I still  hold  the  principle  to  he  vicious,  and  that  its 
application  will  be  found  in  the  long  run  to  be  detrimental  to  education. 
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Combined  with  a “compulsory  education”  scheme  its  effects  on  the  AppmdixP. 
teacher  would  be  less  severely  felt.  But  in  this  country  there  is  a very  Condition 
important  element  which  appears  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  mass  of  the  and  pros- 
pupils  are  farmers’  and  labourers’  children,  who  can  attend  only  at 
certain  seasons.  Everyone  intimately  acquainted  with  rural  schools  I.;,!,, cation 
knows  that  the  summer  and  winter  pupils  are  quite  distinct.  Those  at  ii!_  thej.)is- 
all  able  to  render  any  service  in  the  fields  or  house,  leave  school  in  the 
end  of  March,  and  do  not  return  till  the  following  December ; in  fact,  f,.r  hicreas- 
they  get  only  about  three  and  a half  or  four  months’  schooling  in  the  Iji'|ntch,eoefffi“ 
year,  just  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  retrograding.  It  is  absurd  to  ex-  the'schools. 
pect  these  to  be  promoted  from  a lower  to  a higher  class  in  a year,  and 
unless  this  feat  is  accomplished  the  results-payment  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. The  issue  would  be  to  discourage  the  attendance  of  such  pupils, 
as  unproductive.  Yet  I hold  every  inducement  should  be  offered  to  such 
to  attend. 

Teachers. — Seventeen  classed  teachers,  8 of  them  trained,  left  the 
Board’s  service  during  the  year,  chiefly  from  a sense  of  inadequate  pay. 
Twenty-three  other  teachers  have  shifted  about  from  one  school  to  another, 
hoping  to  increase  their  incomes  or  comfort.  These  together  amount  to 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  So  many  changes  cannot  but  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  are  clear  evidence  of 
a very  general  discontent. 

Monitors. — During  the  two  years  just  ended,  24  monitors  resigned, 
exactly  12  each  year.  Of  these  only  5 had  completed  their  full  period 
of  training.  Of  the  24,  one-half  are  now  teachers,  and  their  average 
service  as  monitors  was  only  2 years  and  1 1 months.  Four  of  them,  or 
one-third,  had  served  full  time.  It  is  impossible  in  many  localities  to  get 
qualified  young  persons  to  act  as  monitors.  When  it  is  remembered  how 
many  teachers  taking  charge  of  schools  for  the  first  time  have  had  no 
preparatory  training,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  retain  the  monitors. 

For  this  purpose  their  salaries  should  be  increased  to  £6,  £8,  £10,  and 
£12,  for  each  of  the  four  years  respectively,  the  annual  increase  to  de- 
pend on  the  result  of  the  yearly  examinations  ; and  in  addition  a preiiiium 
of  £1  should  be  awarded  to  every  monitor  whose  answering  amounted  to 
70  per  cent.,  and  of  £1  10s.  to  those  who  answered  80  per  cent,  or 
above.  No  one,  who  had  not  completed  his  or  her  13th  year  oi  age, 
should  be  appointed  a monitor.  This  would  lead  to  the  extinction  of 
the  class  of  junior  monitors  which  is  in  many  cases  a fiction,  as  numbers 
of  them  are  of  the  full  age  for  the  senior  class. 

Model  Schools. — The  number  of  candidate  teachers  in  model  schools 
should  be  at  least  doubled,  so  that  they  might  have  less  teaching  and 
more  opportunities  for  improvement.  In  this  way  a large  supply  of 
good  teachers  could  be  provided,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  those 
trained  in  model  schools  are  superior  as  a class  to  those  trained  else- 
where. 

I should  not  close  this  report  without  paying  a tribute  of  respect, 
however  inadequate,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Antrim,  who  was 
manager  of  7 National  schools  on  his  estate  in  this  district.  Each 
teacher  had  an  endowment  from  him.  He  spared  neither  time  nor  ex- 
pense in  his  desire  to  render  the  schools  effective  agents  in  promoting 
the  good  of  his  tenantry. 
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AppendixD.  Qmml  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Proficiency  inspections  made  during  the  year. 

ifiunfi'in5  District  5,  Donegal ; Mr.  Hamilton.—  Reading  (including  oral  spelling 
attendance  and  explanation). — On  the  whole  this  subject  is  taught  with  a fair  degree 
at  ins]  ee-  g{.  success _ Xieally  good  reading  is  very  uncommon,  but  in  a majority 
during1  the  of  the  schools  a fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  can  read  with  fluency  and 
year.  ° correctness.  In  many  schools  sufficient  time  is  not  devoted  to  reading 
as  a distinct  lesson.  Oral  spelling  is  pretty  well  taught,  hut  I have  very 
frequently  found  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  im- 
portance of  phrase  spelling.  In  a majority  of  the  schools  sufficient 
attention  is  not  given  to  explanation,  the  teacher  confining  him* 
self  almost  entirely  to  the  words  which  are  tabulated  in  the  reading 
books. 

Arithmetic. — Of  the  success  attained  in  teaching  tins  important  subject 
I cannot  speak  very  favourably.  In  a few  schools  arithmetic  is  well  taught, 
in  a larger  number  it  is  taught  indifferently,  in  some  it  can  scarcely  he 
said  to  be  taugbt  at  all.  Even  in  the  best  schools  there  are  few  pupils 
who  show  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  on  which  the  rules  depend, 
and  an  ability  to  apply  them  to  questions  differing  in  form  of  expression 
from  those  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  Schools  under  female 
teachers  are  generally  deficient  in  arithmetic.  Very  frequently  I have 
been  obliged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  tables  are  taught — the  addition  table  being  that  which 
is  most  commonly  neglected. 

Penmanship. There  are  a few  schools  in  this  district  in  which  writing 

is  taught  with  considerable  success.  In  general  there  is  a great  want  of 
careful  supervision,  the  teachers  being  occupied  while  a class  is  writing 
in  hearing  the  lessons  of  another  division.  On  the  whole  I am  of  opinion 
that  in  this  branch  the  schools  are  improving,  owing  to  the  improved 
models  which  are  now  commonly  placed  before  the  pupils. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — In  this  subject  a fair  degree  of  proficiency  is 
attained.  A considerable  number  of  pupils  in  third  class  and  a majority 
of  those  in  fourth  class  show  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
exercise  and  have  profited  by  it,  though  in  very  many  cases  too  little 
care  is  bestowed  on  the  selection  of  passages  suitable  for  the  class, 
and  on  the  correction  of  errors.  In  only  a few  schools  is  paper  em- 
ployed in  writing  from  dictation  even  with  pupils  in  fourth  or  fifth  class. 

Grammar. In  a very  large  number  of  schools  this  subject  is  badly 

taught.  The  answering  of  the  pupils  plainly  shows  that  they  have  no 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  In  fact  they  have  done  little 
more  than  learn  by  rote  a few  terms  which  they  apply  at  random.  There 
are  however  a number  of  schools  in  which  a fair  proportion  of  the  pupils 
can  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech,  and  a few  can  parse. 

Geography. — In  most  of  the  schools  I have  found  a few  pupils  able  to 
answer  easy  questions  on  the  Map  of  the  World  ; in  a considerable 
number  of  schools  some  pupils  could  answer  on  the  Maps  of  Europe  and 
of  Ireland  ; the  proficiency  in  geography  rarely  went  beyond  this.  This 
subject  is  not  popular,  and  the  time  devoted  to  it  is  by  many  regarded 
as  lost;  so  that  teachers  have  special  difficulties  to  contend  with 
in  bringing  their  pupils  up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  pro- 
gramme.  . . . 

Needlework. — In  only  a very  few  cases  is  plain  sewing  taught  with 
success,  though  in  all  schools  in  which  there  is  a female  principal  or 
assistant  a portion  of  the  school-hours  is  allotted  to  needlework.  For 
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this  deficiency  the  teachers  are  to  a large  extent  responsible,  though  it  Appendix D. 
is  no  doubt  true  that  parents  are  sometimes  opposed  to  the  employment  Condition 
of  any  part  of  the  school-hours  for  instruction  in  this  subject.  and  pros- 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Drawing  is  taught 
in  two  schools  in  this  district,  and  vocal  music  in  fourteen.  The  results  Education 
attained  are  pretty  fair.  There  are  about  twenty  schools  in  which  book-  in  the  Dis- 
keeping,  algebra,  and  geometry  are  taught ; but  in  only  three  or  four  su^’estVons 
of  these  is  the  instruction  carried  beyond  the  mere  rudiments  of  the  for  fncreas- 
science.  - tlie 

ciencv  ot 
the  Schools 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  'prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District , vnth  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 


During  the  past  year  the  attendance  at  the  schools  in  this  district  has 
been  well  sustained,  and  the  teachers  in  general  have  discharged  their 
duties  faithfully.  The  desire  for  education  is  very  general,  and  the  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  it  are  becoming  better  appreciated.  The 
prevalence  of  scarlatina  during  part  of  the  year  greatly  diminished  the 
attendance  and  interfered  with  the  successful  working  of  the  schools ; 
but  the  check  was  only  temporary,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  if  there 
is  no  striking  improvement  to  record,  there  is  no  deficiency  to  lament. 
One  school  was  added  to  the  roll  during  the  year ; another,  which  had 
been  closed  for  upwards  of  twelve  months,  was  re-opened  ; and  each  has 
secured  a sufficient  attendance  without  interfering  with  other  schools. 
Of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  at  present  receiving  instruction  in 
this  district  more  than  90  per  cent,  attend  schools  connected  with  the 
National  Board,  and  I am  convinced  that  before  the  close  of  the  current 
year  the  proportion  will  be  increased. 

In  some  places  I am  satisfied  that  the  cause  of  education  has  suffered 
injury  from  an  undue  multiplication  of  schools.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  average  attendance  required  by  the  Board,  teachers  have  in  such 
cases  been  obliged  to  forego  school-fees,  and  to  relax  the  discipline 
necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  school.  The  pupils  have  thus 
become  idle,  careless,  and  irregular  in  attendance,  constantly  changing 
from  one  school  to  another  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason  at  all,  while 
the  teachers  have  been  obliged  to  think  more  of  the  numbers  present 
than  of  the  amount  or  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted.  But  in  most 
cases  when  a school  is  found  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  the 
defects  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  teacher.  Either  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  subjects  which  he  is  called  on  to  teach,  or  he  wants  skill  in  impart- 
ing the  knowledge  which  he  possesses.  The  latter  failing  is  nearly  as 
common  as  the  former.  Ultimately  the  remedy  for  both  will  be  found 
to  be  the  same — namely,  the  payment  of  an  adequate  price  for  skilled 
labour. 


General  Observations  as  to  profciency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  pror]Ciency 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  of  Pupils 

found  in 

District  6,  Strabane ; Mr.  Nesbitt. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  attendance 
and  explanation). — The  reading  is,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  improved  tions^made 
during  the  year.  There  is,  however,  much  to  be  desired.  The  pupils  duiin«-  the 
should  be  able  to  group  the  words  so  as  to  make  the  subject  intelligible  year, 
to  an  auditor  without  a book  ; this  is  not  always  attainable  in  our 
schools.  In  a few  schools  there  is  an  expression  of  feeling,  but  in  gene- 
ral such  is  quite  wanting. 
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AppendixD.  The  meaning  of  words  as  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  is 
Proficiency  generally  well  known,  though  few  of  the  pupils  can  use  the  words  again 
of  Pupils  when  required  to  do  so.  I generally  make  the  classes  read  aloud  to  me 

found  in  from  a distance,  and  also  test  their  knowledge  of  the  lesson- words 

attnspec-6  Gy  asking  the  pupils  to  repeat  the  sentence  in  which  such  a word  is 

tions  made  used. 

during  the  The  pupils  learn  the  meaning  of  words  more  easily  from  their  use  in 
y e ' the  sentence  than  they  could  by  getting  their  explanation  by  rote  in 
detail. 

The  oral  speaking  is  generally  very  fair,  and  when  a whole  sentence 
is  dictated  at  once,  they  can  spell  it — each  taking  a word — which  is  a 
proof  of  attention,  and  a good  exercise  for  the  attainment  of  a power  of 
concentrating  their  thoughts. 

Arithmetic. — The  rural  teachers  appear  to  have  great  difficulty  in 
raising  their  first  and  second  classes  to  the  arithmetical  programme. 
This  arises  partly  from  their  deficiency  in  teaching  the  addition  table  pro- 
perly to  the  first  class,  and  partly  also  from  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  but  little  control — an  irregular  attendance  in  the  summer 
season. 

There  is  also  a defect  in  the  mental  training  of  the  classes,  several  of 
which  can  work  difficult  questions  selected  from  the  book  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  but  would  nevertheless  fail  in  much  easier  questions 
which  would  be  new  to  them.  They  also  frequently  fail  in  adopting 
the  simplest  and  shortest  methods.  On  the  whole,  however,  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  Irish  National  school  is  not  behind  any  other  in  prac- 
tical arithmetic. 

I do  not  think  it  advisable  to  spend  so  much  time  with  very  young 
pupils  in  teaching  them  numeration  and  notation.  I am  aware  that 
they  can  be  so  drilled  as  to  appear  prodigies  at  a very  early  age ; but  it 
is  all  mechanical,  and  of  no  practical  use  whatever  in  business  transac- 
tions afterwards.  The  theory  of  arithmetic  can  only  be  thoroughly  and 
usefully  impressed  on  pupils  of  a tolerably  advanced  age,  and  having  a 
good  practical  knowledge  of  the  use  of  numbers. 

Penmanship. — Penmanship  is  very  good  in  several  schools,  and  an 
approach  to  elegance  is  manifest  in  at  least  5 per  cent,  of  this  district, 
but  the  writing  of  several  schools  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  use  of  V.  Foster’s  copy-books  has  already  effected  a change  for 
the  better;  and  where  the  Exercise-Book,  No.  11,  is  properly  used  by 
the  senior  division  of  the  school  there  is  a decided  progress. 

The  pupils  write  legibly  at  a very  early  age.  I occasionally  get  a fair 
paper  from  pupils  under  nine  years  of  age  who  have  made  regular  at- 
tendance. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Writing  from  dictation  is  practised  in  all 
the  schools,  and  with  good  results  in  most.  Some  of  the  schools 
have  also  made  some  progress  in  composition,  but  this  is  not  at  all 
general. 

I generally  give  the  third  and  fourth  classes  a dictation  exercise  on 
paper,  and  allow  senior  divisions  of  first  and  second  classes  to  use  slates. 
In  two  or  three  schools  the  second  class  can  make  a fair  dicta- 
tion exercise  on  paper;  but  this  could  not  be  expected  in  ordinary 
schools. 

I am  of  opinion  that  there  is  little  cause  of  complaint  with  reference 
to  this  branch,  though  a constant  stimulus  should  be  kept  up  to  improve 
as  much  as  possible. 

Grammar. — The  parts  of  speech  are  very  generally  known,  though 
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few  can  parse  syntactically,  and  there  is  great  deficiency  in  a practical 
rote  grammar,  for  though  many  can  repeat  the  words  when  suggested 
to  them,  very  few  can  think  of  them  when  they  require  them  in  their 
parsing  exercise. 

Geography. — Geography  generalised  is  scarcely  known  in  the  schools 
of  this  district.  A knowledge  of  Maps  of  the  W orld,  Europe,  and  Ireland 
is  not  uncommon. 

The  maps  of  the  old  free  stocks  are  nearly  worn  out,  and,  as  the 
pupils  will  not  subscribe  for  any  more  of  them,  unless  what  will  become 
their  own  property,  the  whole  expense  of  replacing  such  will  fall  on  the 
teachers,  who  are  utterly  unable  to  undergo  such  expense. 

A return  to  the  practice  of  a triennial  free  stock  would  be  very 


AppendixD. 

Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 


serviceable. 

In  Raphoe  (2)  school  the  advanced  pupils  have  a very  accurate  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  physical  and  mathematical  geography. 

Needleioork. — Needlework  is  well  taught  in  a few  of  the  schools,  but 
in  the  majority  there  are  many  impediments — the  girls  leave  at  an  early 
age — and  there  is  also  a difficulty  in  supplying  them  with  work  during 
then’  school  attendance. 

Many,  however,  have  made  such  progress  in  plain-work  as  to  be  able 
to  support  themselves  by  the  use  of  the  needle  in  making  shirts,  and  in 
some  localities  knitting  is  a profitable  employment'. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.). — Drawing  is  not 
excellent  in  any  of  the  schools  in  this  district,  though  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  some.  V.  Foster’s  drawing-books  have  given 
much  pleasure  to  many  of  the  most  intelligent  managers,  and  the  schools 
that  have  used  them  are  progressing  satisfactorily. 

Music  is  taught  in  some  schools,  and  attempted  in  several.  I could 
only  point  out  one  school  in  which  it  has  been  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion— with  time  and  tune  correct,  harmony  agreeable,  and  taste  cultivated 
and  chaste. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
tionin  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools.  National 

Education 

Those  teachers  who  have  been  several  years  in  the  service  of  the  in  the  Dis- 
Board  have  improved  much  in  school-keeping,  and  about  one-twentieth  tri°fc»  w.lCl1 
part  of  the  teachers  in  this  district  might  be  accepted  by  the  most  for  fncreas- 
critical  Inspector  as  quite  competent  to  perform  the  various  duties  i «g  the  effi- 
incident  to  their  present  avocation.  Their  schools  are  fairly  advanced  Schools 
and  creditable  to  a National  system  of  education,  and  would  form  a 
sufficient  plea  for  expending  the  munificent  grant  made  annually  by  the 
British  Parliament.  About  one-third  of  the  remainder  might  be  recog- 
nised as  good  rural  teachers,  with  schools  in  many  respects  creditable, 
but  with  very  few  advanced  pupils,  and  the  remainder  would  depend 
wholly  on  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  Inspector  might  visit.  If 
inspected  in  seed  time,  or  harvest,  or  during  the  cattle  herding  time  of 
the  year,  the  schools  are  almost  deserted,  indeed  so  completely  as  to 
suggest  to  a stranger  the  entire  absence  of  a school  in  the  locality.  If 
visited  in  the  beginning  of  winter  the  schools  will  be  found  crowded, 
without  a single  class  even  approaching  to  the  requirements  of  school 
programme,  the  little  they  had  learned  the  preceding  winter  all  but 
obliterated  • and  should  the  teacher  dare  to  lower  them  in  the  classes 
they  would  leave  school  altogether.  In  a few  months  these  adults  im- 
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prove  rapidly,  and  the  learning  which  appeared  to  be  asleep  starts  out 
afresh  as  if  it  had  been  written  on  the  memory  with  sympathetic  ink, 
and  shows  wonderful  sharpness  about  the  month  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April,  when  they  leave  again  for  summer  herding. 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  an  average  attendance  several  of  tlie 
teachers  are  in  the  practice  of  giving  very  long  vacations  during  the 
time  of  out-door  labour.  This  I do  not  approve  of,  as  many  of  the  very 
young  children  who  are  only  an  incumbrance  at  home  could  attend 
school  during  this  time  and  improve  rapidly  when  the  master’s  attention 
might  be  altogether  devoted  to  them.  The  teachers  complain  that  the 
people  will  not  send  out  the  younger  children  without  the  elder ; this,  I 
believe,  could  be  removed  by  a zealous  teacher  who  would  take  a special 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  such  pupils,  but  of  course  if  they  make 
no  progress  there  is  no  inducement  to  send  them. 

A constant  stimulus  is  required  to  keep  the  teachers  in  active  work. 
I have  felt  this  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  recommended  a capitation 
grant  at  least  twenty-five  years  ago  as  much  more  likely  to  stir  up  zeal 
than  even  an  ordinary  increase  of  salary. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  average  of  the  three  ordinary  inspections 
should  be  taken  rather  than  any  one  annual  visit,  as  several  pupils  who 
had  been  in  attendance  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  might  be 
absent  on  the  special  day  of  inspection ; but  if  taken  for  all  the  inspections 
the  teachers  would  be  excited  to  a constant  exertion  to  keep  up  a good 
attendance.  Papers  of  inspection  might  be  preserved,  and  should  any 
one  pupil  be  present  at  two  or  more  inspections  his  best  paper  might  be 
selected  as  the  specimen  on  which  the  capitation  would  be  claimed.  In 
drawing,  the  capitation  might  be  decided  in  the  same  way,  and  hence 
there  could  be  no  deception  or  matter  of  opinion.  These  specimens 
could  be  laid  before  the  Education  Office,  and  their  merits  decided 
on  by  one  or  more  individuals,  and  the  amount  of  capitation  decided 
on. 

The  teachers  should  have  class  salary  in  accordance  with  their  literary 
attainments.  Three  classes  would  be  a sufficient  distinction — 1,  2,  3. 
And  no  teacher  above  a certain  age  should  be  allowed  to  waste  his  ener- 
gies in  studying  for  a higher  classification,  as  the  whole  energies  of  the 
teacher  should  be  devoted  to  his  school. 

The  salaries  of  the  lower  class  teachers  must  be  greatly  improved  by 
some  means,  otherwise  the  schools  may  be  closed.  I am  forced  to  pay 
an  ordinary  car-driver  double  the  wages  that  one  of  your  probationary 
teachers  receives,  though  he  is  not  required  to  read  or  write.  Yoimg 
men  of  fair  educational  status  will  not  offer  for  a school  and  hence  those 
who  do  offer  are  found  incompetent — dismissed,  and  their  places  cannot 
be  filled  up  by  abler  men. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  triennial  grant  of  free  stock  is  beginning  to  be 
iully  realized  in  the  schools ; the  maps  in  many  cases  are  almost  worn 
out  and  there  is  no  means  of  replacing  them ; the  poor  teacher  cannot 
afford  the  amount  out  of  his  small  income.  A poor  fellow  told  me  last 
winter  that  his  attendance  could  be  greatly  increased  by  his  own  children 
were  he  able  to  buy  shoes  for  them ; but  in  the  frosty  weather  they  were 
shut  up  at  home,  the  salary  and  emoluments  being  barely  sufficient  to 
keep  up  a supply  of  the  commonest  food. 

Many  of  the  managers  are  liberal  to  a surprising  degree.  The  Duke 
of  Abercorn  keeps  ten  houses  in  repair  and  gives  a small  donation  to  each 
of  the  teachers  annually.  Lord  Lifford  also  takes  a deep  interest  in  the 
National  education  of  his  locality.  Major  Cole  Hamilton  keeps  four 
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louses  in  repair,  and  supplies  the  teachers  with  commodious  dwelling- 
houses  attached  to  their  schools,  which  he  also  keeps  in  thorough  repair, 
iny  others  show  great  liberality,  but  it  could  scarcely  be  expected 
that  they  would  supply  apparatus,  as  that  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  the 

B°Teachers  who  are  competent  to  obtain  a certificate  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  can  greatly  augment  their  emoluments  by  teaching 
a class  twenty  hours  and  enabling  them  to  pass  the  May  examination, 
imt  such  is  only  temporary  and  uncertain,  and  takes  too  much  ot  the 
teacher’s  lentL  from  the  ordinary  school,  for  which  he  is  paid  by  the 
Board  It  would  be  much  better  if  the  Board  had  the  means  of  paying 
for  such  teaching  by  capitation.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  unreasonable 
that  after  tile  National  Board  has  prepared  both  students  and  teachers 
(for  it  cannot  be  expected  that  thirty  or  thirty-five  lessons  would  prepare 
a class  for  taking  Queen’s  prizes)  should  lose  all  the  credit,  and  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  step  in  and  take  the  credit  of  the  only 
intermediate  education  recognised  in  this  country.  Ihe  secretary  who 
superintends  such  class  may  not  be  m anywise  connected  with  the 
education  of  the  country;  and  the  Board’s  Inspectors  who  have  passed 
a severe  test  examination,  and  should  from  the  nature  of  their  occupation 
be  competent,  must  confine  themselves  to  the  elementary  drudgery  of 
hearing  the  pupils  spell  “An — Ox,”  &c.  . 

The  teachers  should  not  serve  two  masters,  otherwise  they  wdl  appre- 
ciate the  one  who  pays  liberally  for  a few  lessons,  and  despise  the  other 
who  must  be  penurious  and  give  a small  remuneration  for  constant  and 

irksome  work.  „ _ , , , , _ 

For  every  good  examination  paper  that  a school  could  produce  the 
teacher  should  be  awarded  a gratuity  of  £1  as  capitation  m addition  to 
his  class  salary  ; this  would  encourage  him  to  keep  up  an  advanced  class, 
and  to  urge  on  the  lower  classes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
made  by  pupils  leaving  school.  A teacher  may  have  the  majority  of  his 
pupils  in  first  and  second  class,  and  have  them  well  up  to  the  required 
programme,  but  unless  they  are  advanced  to  higher  classes  their  educa- 
tion is  utterly  useless  after  they  leave  school.  . 

The  pupils  should  he  exercised  more  in  reading  written  exercises  m 
school — many  of  them  cannot  read  their  own. 

Denominationalism  has  been  the  bane  of  the  National  system  from  its 
very  beginning  to  the  present ; but  wherever  the  system  has  had  libeity 
of  action  it  has  done  good  work  in  the  secular  education  of  the  people  to 
which  all  its  energies  should  be  devoted. 

The  great  object  of  the  Board  should  be  the  comfort  of  the  teachers, 
and  thus  encourage  a competent  class  to  accept  and  continue  m tie 
service.  The  inspection  should  be  performed  in  a friendly  manner, 
showing  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  his  school ; 
and  unless  in  the  case  of  negligence  or  self-will,  the  teacher  should  no 
be  subjected  to  reprimand  or  admonition  from  the  Board.  Hie  inspec- 
tor’s own  friendly  admonition  will  be  more  effectual,  than  any  other 
means  with  any  teacher  who  is  worthy  of  the  position  he  occupies. 
Should  this  fail  he  should  be  urged  to  change  his  occupation  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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ciency of 
the  Schools. 


Attendance  at  f/pupils^ 

found  in 
attendance 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  7,  Maghera ; Mr.  Irvine. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  ^0^s^(le 
and  explanation). — Improvement  in  reading  has  been  considerable.  I during  the 
have  endeavoured  to  get  teachers  to  attend  more  to  the  junior  classes,  year. , 
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AppendixD.  especially  in  the  grouping  of  words,  and  thus  bringiug  out  the  proper 
Proficiency  sense.  Nothing  tends  more  to  injure  the  style  of  reading  than  the 
of  Pupils  system  of  allowing  children  time  to  prepare  lessons  in  seats.  In  this 
attendance  wa^  they  acquire  a lazy  droaning  manner  of  getting  over  the  lesson,  and 
at  inspec-  if  they  go  wrong  in  the  first  reading,  as  they  very  likely  may,  they  will 
durin™5?e  re?eat  tlie  mistakes>  even  after  corrected  by  the  teacher.  This  is  the 
year!'°  **  origin  and  main  source  of  that  monotonous  drawling  sort  of  reading,  so 
commonly  heard  in  schools. 

Another  cause  of  defective  reading  in  the  junior  classes  is  the  master’s 
leaving  them  too  much  under  the  care  and  teaching  of  a monitor.  No 
lesson  requires  more  careful  supervision,  and  without  this  the  children 
had  better  be  idle.  There  are  monitors  that  may  be  trusted  more  than 
others,  but  they  all  less  or  more  have  to  be  watched,  and  in  nothing  more 
than  in  teaching  children  to  read. 

Spelling  pretty  good.  Every  reading  lesson  is  followed  up  by  spelling 
and  explanation,  sometimes  words  and  sometimes  phrases  or  sentences. 
This  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prepare  for,  or  keep  pace  with  Spelling- 
book  Superseded,  a book  from  which  it  is  possible  to  expect  too  much. 
Advanced  classes  must  be  improved  by  studying  that  book,  but  for 
beginners  and  junior  classes  something  more  appropriate  is  required. 
Plain  easy  words  of  one  syllable  should  be  followed  up  by  plain 
easy  words  of  two  syllables,  the  speller  making  the  slightest  pause 
between  the  syllables  and  pronouncing  distinctly  the  whole  word  when 
spelled. 

Arithmetic. — I would  be  glad  to  see  Thomson’s  Arithmetic  in  the  hands 
of  every  pupil  from  second  class  up.  In  it  the  definitions  are  brief,  but 
correct,  and  the  exercises  are  well  chosen,  and  calculated  to  afford 
ample  practice,  as  well  as  means  for  thought  and  reason.  It  is  the  book 
for  such  boys  as  get  to  school  occasionally  between  times  of  work,  and 
who  wish  to  improve  themselves  when  at  home.  This  they  can  do 
with  good  effect,  if  thoroughly  educated  and  exercised  in  the  elementary 
rules.  Transferring  the  work  to  paper  encourages  them  to  proceed,  and 
improves  the  quality  of  the  writing.  On  the  whole,  I should  say  there 
is  a general  improvement  over  the  district. 

Penmanship. — I can  say  without  hesitation  that  there  is  considerable 
improvement  in  a majority  of  the  schools  in  the  character  of  the  penman- 
ship. I have  at  every  inspection  paid  particular  attention  to  this 
branch,  and  tried  to  impress  on  teacher  and  pupils  its  importance  and 
value.  Teachers  should  keep  on  hand  a good  supply  of  copy-books,  and 
especially  of  the  elementary  ones,  suitable  to  junior  classes  or  beginners, 
so  that  they  may  never  be  under  the  necessity  of  supplying  them  with 
advanced  copies  above  their  power  of  imitation.  This  is  a great  mistake, 
but  it  is  one  not  unfrequently  met  with.  I have  found  children  that 
could  not  shape  a single  letter,  struggling  through  copy-books,  No.  7 or  8, 
and  evidently  making  no  progress,  except  in  daubing  the  paper.  A 
teacher  to  be  successful  must  simplify  the  subject,  dwell  on  the  number  of 
characters  to  be  made,  their  similarity,  and  the  success  achieved  when 
one  letter  has  been  decently  imitated. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Writing  from  dictation,  I consider  one  of 
the  most  useful  branches  to  be  attended  to  in  an  elementary  school,  but  to 
be  accompanied  by  adequate  results,  it  would  require  more  time  and 
closer  criticism  than  many  teachers  think  they  can  afford  it.  In  an 
advanced  class  it  might  be  desirable  to  use  paper  for  the  exercise,  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  rural  schools,  such  a class  is  seldom  to  be  seen  ; 
and  as  improvement  in  spelling  practically,  is  a chief  object  of  writing 
from  dictation,  it  can  be  effected  conveniently  and  sufficiently  with  slate 
and  pencil.  For  improvement  in  style  of  writing,  and  in  the  formation 
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good  business  hand,  other  means  more  than  writing  from  dictation  Appmd^n. 

V used  as  copying  a portion  of  reading  lesson,  transferring  accounts  proficiency 

^^^"^iging  children  to  hold  a slate  ££ 

Ir.-In  : fewtehook  doLX^roflciency  in  grammar  attain  to  to*  Ld. 

, satisfactory  standard.  Fewcan  teach  this  subject  with  effect.  Children  ^ 
t,e™  too  soon,  and  the  teacher  is  not  able  to  make  them  understand  it,  or 
to  make  it  interesting  or  attractive  to  them.  They  are  thoughtless,  and 
he  perhaps  relaxes,  but  so  it  happens  that  grammar  lessons  m many 
cases  fill  up  a routine,  but  carry  with  them  very  little  of  intellectual  im- 
provement. In  this  branch  nothing  is  learned  when  too  much  is 
attempted  to  be  taught  at  once.  Children  are  bewildered  by  too  much 
explanation.  It  must  be  admitted  that  teachers  in  many  instances  have 
to  contend  with  serious  difficulties,  as,  when  children  hear  at  home  that 
n-amiuar  is  nonsense,  or  of  use  only  to  the  learned  professions.  But  in 
all  cases  a prudent  teacher  can  shape  his  course  for  the  good  oi  his 
scholars,  and  many  do  so  with  success. 

Gworaphy — This  branch  is  much  more  successfully  taught  than 
mammae.  Somehow  teachers  find  it  far  easier  to  make  it  interesting  to 
the  children,  and  consequently  they  take  more  pleasure  in  the  lesson. 

The  aid  of  monitors  can  be  more  effectively  resorted  to  in  this  subject 
than  I mio-ht  say  in  any  other  which  is  taught  to  the  junior  classes. 

The  teacher  has  at  once  the  means  of  testing  how  the  monitor  lias  been 
teaching,  and  what  he  has  been  doing.  Every  school  has  a supply  less 
or  more  of  good  maps.  Sullivan’s  Introduction  to  Geography  and 
History,  a very  good  text  book,  is  accessible  to  all,  and  consequently  no 
teacher  can  put  forward  a reasonable  excuse  why  his  school  should  not 
he  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  programme. 

Needlework— This  branch  is  improved,  but  is  capable  of  still  lurtHer 
improvement.  In  plain  sewing  and  knitting  a much  larger  proportion 
of  the  girls  now  than  formerly  exhibit  a satisfactory  state  of  proficiency . 

It  is  difficult,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Board,  to 
induce  parents  and  others  to  provide  working  material  for  the  children. 

Cutting  out  is  little  more  than  a name.  Some  few  grown-up  girls  get 
the  length  of  cutting  out  and  making  up  a shirt  or  chemise,  but  in  rural 
schools  more  than  this  is  seldom  aimed  at  or  attempted.  Ihe  entire 
unaided  finish  of  a stocking  can  be  accomplished  by  a large  number  ot 
girls,  and  seems  to  be  a point  of  great  desirability. 

Extra  branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — A few  teachers  have 
got  certificates  of  proficiency  in  singing  and  drawing,  but  very  few  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  latter  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  up  a class  capable  of  appreciating  its  value.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made,  but  without  success.  It  is  easier  to  take 
advantage  of  the  certificate  for  vocal  music.  I have  been  able  to 
recommend  several  for  the  gratuity  granted  by  the  Board  to  teachers 
for  giving  extra  instruction  to  their  pupils  in  singing. 

Condition 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  E duca- 

tion  in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  °f\^m^\ 
the  Schools.  Education 

in  the  Dis- 

The  condition  of  National  education  is  in  some  parts  of  the  district 
low,  and  the  prospects  are  cheerless.  I refer  to  such  places  as  are  over-  f0r'jncreas- 
crowded  with  schools,  and  where,  consequently,  the  mastership  lias  got  ing  the  effi- 
into  inferior  hands,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so.  Such  schools,  in  an  ^^bools. 
educational  point  of  view,  are  of  very  little  benefit  to  a neighbourhood. 
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AppendixD.  A good  class  can  seldom  or  never  be  seen  in  one  of  them.  Their 
Condition  attendance  is  most  fluctuating,  and  the  proficiency  is  generally  confined 
and  pros-  to  first  and  second  classes,  with  occasionally  a few  in  low  third.  There 
Natiomd  110  s^mu^us  to  study,  or  inducement  to  attend.  Boys  leave  to  work 
Education  and  to  forget,  and  after  a time  return  to  re- learn.  There  is  a defect  in 
in  the  Dis-  the  education  that  does  not  lead  pupils  to  prosecute  their  studies  when 
suggestions  absent  fr°m  school,  and  to  add  to  their  stock  of  knowledge  rather  than 
for  i ncrcas-  forget  what  they  had  acquired. 

denc^of^"  ^ne  g*®*1*  impediment  to  the  progress  and  success  of  National  educa- 
the'schools.  ^e  admission  of  unskilled  hands  into  the  ranks  of  National 

teachers.  There  is  still  a deficiency  of  competent  instructors  ; and  the 
incompetent  that  are  employed  to  fill  places  that  good  teachers  would 
not  take,  deteriorate  the  character  of  the  name  schoolmaster  and  lower 
the  profession  in  public  estimation. 

The  advantages  held  out  to  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  are  not  suffi- 
ciently marked.  Little  preference  is  given  by  managers  to  a monitor 
who  has  served  his  four  years  over  a common  pupil.  Each  commences 
as  a probationer.  If  monitors  were  looked  upon  as  apprentices  who  had 
served  their  time  with  respectable  competent  masters,  and  treated  with 
more  confidence  and  respect,  the  inducement  would  be  greater  for  pro- 
mising boys  to  aspire  to  the  office. 

Nothing  could  be  more  desirable  than  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
National  teacher ; and  in  my  opinion  the  first  effectual  step  would  be 
to  sweep  away  those  petty,  manager-neglected,  makeshift  schools  that 
never  had,  and  never  can  have,  a teacher  worth  the  name.  What  sup- 
ports three  of  these  miserably,  would  support  one  good  teacher  decently, 
and  his  services  would  be  worth  more  than  the  services  of  six. 

It  is  a sad  thing  to  see  in  existence  a necessity  for  a body  of  such 
men  as  National  teachers  to  be  obliged  to  employ  some  of  their  best 
energies  and  eloquence  in  spreading  a knowledge  of  their  own  hardships 
and  poverty  ; for  by  proclaiming  themselves  in  the  lowest  scale  of 
society  they  may  expect  that  society  will  take  them  at  their  word,  and 
estimate  their  value  accordingly.  Glad  would  I be  to  see  their  position 
such  that  they  could  afford  to  devote  the  strength  of  their  meetings  to 
mutual  improvement  in  the  science  and  art  of  their  professions,  and 
that  they  could  claim  the  respect  and  status  which  ought  to  be  due  to 
the  educators  of  the  rising  generation.  For  unless  the  teacher  be  re- 
spected by  the  people  he  will  not  be  so  by  the  children,  and  under  such 
circumstances  his  teaching  will  have  very  little  effect.  His  appealing 
in  school  shabbily  dressed,  and  under  the  name  of  being  miserably  poor, 
will  reduce  both  him  and  his  family  in  the  estimation  of  the  children, 
and  the  whisper  may  escape  some  little  lips  that  he  is  not  fit  to  be  a 
master. 

I think  the  good  service  salary  ought  to  be  made  general,  and  open  to 
all  coming  fairly  under  the  conditions.  It  should  be  as  certain  as  the 
advance  to  model  school  teachers.  As  it  is,  the  good  service  salary  has 
been  of  no  manner  of  use  except  to  the  individuals  who  have  been  for- 
tunately in  receipt  of  it.  It  is  no  incentive  to  industry  and  zeal.  It  is 
rather  a cause  of  discontent.  In  my  opinion,  it  should  be  either  with- 
drawn from  all  or  granted  to  all  as  soon  as  claimable,  according  to  the 
scale  and  conditions.  It  would  be  a great  encouragement  and  stimulus 
to  teachers  to  know  that  after  so  long  time’s  faithful  servitude  their  sala- 
ries would  surely  be  raised  so  much  a year. 

The  school  fees  might  and  should  add  a considerable  item  to  the 
income  of  teachers ; but  many  of  them,  although  very  much  requiring 
increase  of  emolument,  make  little  or  no  exertion  to  collect  when  due. 
This  neglect,  however  unjust  to  themselves,  is  much  more  so  to  their 
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successors  and  to  the  neighbouring  teachers.  The  average  attendance  AppendixD. 
per  school  in  this  district  is  nearly  38,  a number  which,  at  one  penny  condition 
each  per  week,  would  give  for  every  teacher  about  X8  a year.  This  and  pros- 
may  be  taken  as  a minimum,  for  as  most  of  the  pupils  pay  by  the  quar- 
ter,  and  as  the  number  paying  should  be  a mean  between  the  average  Education 
on  rolls  and  the  average  attendance,  the  fees  per  school  should,  at  the  in  the  Dis- 
lowest,  average  XI 0 a year.  This  neglecting  to  look  for  fees  when  due 
tends  to  lower  the  status  of  teachers,  as  people  are  ready  to  attribute  f0r  mcreas- 
the  remissness  to  various  causes,  not  one  of  which  they  will  place  to  i«g  the  efii- 
the  credit  of  a teacher’s  benevolence.  I am  aware  that  many  now  in  ^School*, 
receipt  of  a miserable  amount  of  fees  had  no  hand  themselves  in  the 
reduction.  It  often  happens  that  when  an  incompetent  teacher  has 
been  appointed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a good  school,  he  finds  he  must 
drop  fees  altogether  to  command  a continuance  of  attendance.  Schools 
that  used  to  pay  XI 5 or  XI 8 of  fees  can  now  raise  barely  one-third  of 
that  sum,  yet  it  is  known  and  acknowledged  that  everyone  is  now  better 
paid ; then  why  not  better  able  to  pay  the  schoolmaster  1 The  labourer 
rrets  at  least  double  the  wages  he  used  to  get ; a mechanic  more  than 
double ; the  wife  of  a small  farmer  receives  twice  as  much  for  any  article 
she  has  to  sell.  May  it  not,  then,  be  reasonably  asked  why  are  the  fees 
reduced  by  these  parties  ? the  very  individuals  that  constitute  the  local 
supporters  of  National  teachers.  The  Board’s  salary  was  given  at  first 
in  aid  of  teachers’  income  ; and  local  parties  ought  still  to  pay  a fair 
proportion,  if  not  voluntarily  I would  say  by  compulsion,  in  the  form  of 
a local  tax. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  8,  Belfast  North ; Mr.  Starlit. — Reading  (including  oral 
spelling  and  explanation.) — In  the  majority  of  the  schools  the  proficiency 
in  this  branch  is  very  fair.  The  essential  qualities  of  good  reading  are 
correct  pronunciation,  distinct  utterance,  fluency,  and  expression.  To 
produce  these,  careful  instruction,  imitation  of  a good  model,  and  consi- 
derable practice  are  necessary.  Two  of  these — instruction  and  practice 
— are,  in  most  schools,  carefully  attended  to,  but  the  third — imitation — 
is  too  frequently  neglected.  In  a few  schools  the  pupils  read  with  a fair 
degree  of  expression.  In  most  the  pronunciation  is  generally  correct, 
and  the  reading  fluent ; and  in  a few,  indistinct  enunciation  prevails 
to  a considerable  extent,  particular  among  the  pupils  of  second  class. 

Oral  spelling  and  explanation  are  taught  with  fair  success. 

Arithmetic. — This  branch  is  taught  in  most  of  the  schools  with  a fair 
degree  of  success,  particularly  the  practical  part  of  it.  The  theory  has 
not  yet  received  sufficient  attention.  When  questions  differing  but 
slightly  in  expression  from  those  found  in  the  common  text-books  are 
given,  even  to  the  highest  classes,  the  result  is  usually  a failure.  Still 
very  considerable  improvement  has  been  made  during  the  past  year. 

Penmanship.  Fairly  taught  in  most  of  the  schools,  and  very  well  in 
a few  of  them.  During  the  past  year  great  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  this  important  branch.  The  use  of  copy-books  with  engraved 
head-lines  has  conduced  largely  to  this  result. 

Grammar. — The  proficiency  in  this  branch  is  merely  tolerable.  In 
very  few  schools  is  it  well  and  successfully  taught.  Still,  I believe, 
there  is  a considerable  improvement  since  last  year  (1868). 

Geography. — This  branch  receives  considerable  attention  in  most 
schools,  but  the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory.  This  arises  from  the 
rambling  character  of  the  teaching,  and  the  want  of  a suitable  textbook 
for  the  junior  classes. 
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Appendices  to  Thirty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1869. 

NeedleioorJc. — Taught  with  fair  success.  Sewing  and  knitting  are  the 
branches  generally  attended  to.  During  the  year  a fair  degree  of  im- 
provement has  been  made. 

Extra  branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  kc.). — Vocal  music  is  taught 
in  about  thirty  schools  in  this  district.  The  instruction  in  it  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  practical  part,  in  which  the  proficiency  is  fair.  Very 
little  theory  is  known. 

Drawing  is  taught  with  more  or  less  success  in  about  twenty  schools. 
On  the  whole,  the  proficiency  is  fair. 

Mensuration,  geometry,  algebra,  &c.,  are  taught  in  a few  schools. 
"With  three  or  four  exceptions,  the  proficiency  in  these  subjects  is  only 
tolerable. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Ed  uca- 
tion in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

The  state  of  National  education  is  in  general  fair,  but  its  prospects  are 
not  bright  at  present.  The  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  are  inadequate  to 
induce  properly  qualified  persons  to  enter  the  service  or  to  remain  when 
they  are  in  it.  The  latterly  appointed  teachers  are  for  the  most  part 
poorly  qualified,  and  this  produces  a most  injurious  effect  on  the  state  of 
the  schools.  Properly  qualified  persons  can  find  much  more  lucrative 
employment  in  the  commercial  houses  of  Belfast.  Some  who  are  properly 
qualified  enter  the  service  merely  to  gain  a support  while  they  are  looking 
out  for  a commercial  situation,  or  qualifying  themselves  for  the  Civil 
Service  or  for  College.  The  schools  in  charge  of  such  persons  very  rarely 
improve  ; they  generally  retrograde.  When  the  present  generation  of 
teachers  shall  have  passed  away  I fear  that  those  who  are  now  entering 
the  service  will  be  badly  qualified  to  succeed  them.  A few  of  the  teachers 
in  charge  of  large  schools  are  well  paid,  and  are  constantly  improving  as 
school-keepers. 

.Religious  instruction  is  carefully  attended  to  throughout  the  district, 
and  the  moral  tone  of  the  schools  is  in  general  satisfactory. 

The  schools,  with  few  exceptions,  are  under  the  management  of  Presby- 
terian clergymen  who  visit  them  occasionally. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  impediment  to  the  extension  of  National  educa- 
tion in  this  district. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  9,  Belfast  South ; Mr.  J.  Molloy. — Reading  (including  oral 
spelling  and  explanation). — On  comparing  the  proficiency  tables  for  1868 
and  1869,  very  little  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children,  the  per-centages  in  several  subjects  being  almost 
equal — for  instance,  under  the  three  heads  for  reading  the  per-centages 
are  : — 


1868. 

1869. 

First  Class, 

. 23o 

24-7 

Second  Class, 

. 20-6 

18-9 

Third  Class, 

. 18-4 

20-1 

The  character  of  the  reading  is,  however,  improving,  and  greater  care 
appears  to  be  taken  with  the  lowest  classes. 

Arithmetic. — Examining  on  this  subject  during  the  year,  I began  with 
simple  addition  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  went  through  the  several  rules 
to  that  at  which  the  respective  classes  were  engaged.  The  general 
results  were  very  fair,  yet  the  number  of  failures  in  simple  addition — 
the  number  of  addends  varying  from  three  to  eight  places  of  figures — and 
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in  simple  multiplication  (sucli  as  698,750  x 904,060)  prove  the  absolute  ^PPendixD. 
necessity  for  frequent  repetition  and  “home  exercises”  in  the  elementary  profkiency 
ruies.  . 

Penmanship. — The  teachers  have  been  exercising  a more  careful  super-  ^tencknco 
intendence  over  the  writers  during  the  year,  and  I consider  some  improve-  at  inspec- 
ments has  been  attained  in  the  schools. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — The  results  under  this  head  are  nearly  the  vear> 
same  as  those  for  1868,  but  as  a general  rule  the  exercises  I selected  to  ' 
test  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  were  more  difficult  during  1869. 

Grammar. — In  some  of  the  town  and  rural  schools,  the  advanced 
classes  make  very  respectable  answering  in  grammar.  A large  pro- 
portion of  the  children  in  the  majority  of  the  former  are  very  young,  and 
are  merely  learning  the  rudiments,  orally  ; while  in  the  most  of  the  rural 
schools  the  pupils  from  whom  a textual  knowledge  of  this  branch  is 
expected,  are  seldom  in  attendance  for  any  considerable  time.  The 
enforcing  of  “ home  lessons  ” in  the  circumstances  is  impracticable. 

Geography. — The  remarks  with  reference  to  grammar  apply  to  some 
extent  to  this  branch  also.  Within  my  experience  a satisfactory  know- 
ledge of  local  geography  has  not  been  a ttained  here. 

Needlework. — Industrial  work  is  becoming  more  general,  and  is  better 
taught.  There  is  less  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  provide 
materials,  when  the  teacher  is  earnest  and  efficient. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Singing,  so  far  at 
least  as  training  the  children  to  sing  together,  is  general.  In  this  way, 
it  is  an  aid  to  order  and  discipline.  In  a few  schools,  some  knowledge 
of  the  theory,  has  been  attained. 

Drawing  is  well  taught  in  one  school,  and  tolerably  in  a few  others. 

Mensuration,  geometry,  algebra  not  so  general  as  might  be  expected. 

Parents  desire  to  have  their  boys  prepared  as  soon  as  possible  for  business, 
and  consider  that  if  the  children  read  fairly,  write  a good  hand,  and  are 
ready  and  correct  at  accounts,  their  future  interests  are  provided  for. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

The  teachers,  as  a body,  continue  to  be  attentive  to  their  duties  and 
well  conducted.  The  majority  of  the  schools  are  fairly  taught,  but  I 
fear  that,  the  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted,  must  soon  deteriorate 
unless  effective  means  be  adopted  to  render  the  position  of  schoolmaster 
more  desirable. 

The  young  men  who  have  offered  for  vacancies  within  the  last  few 
years,  have  been,  I regret  to  say,  persons  of  very  meagre  acquirements — 
scarcely  ably  to  qualify  for  classification,  after  two  or  three  years  probation. 

And  the  candidates  for  pupil-teachers  in  the  model  school  are,  generally 
speaking,  such  as  would  not,  a few  years  ago,  be  admitted.  It  has  been  con- 
ceded on  all  sides  that,  the  proportion  of  the  teachers’  support  from  local 
sources  is  wholly  inadequate.  Some  means  have  been  suggested  to  remedy 
this.  One  should  be  adopted  and  enforced. 

On  the  other  hand,  I beg  to  repeat  what  I suggested  in  a former 
report : — 

I.  That  there  should  be  such  a modification  of  the  programme  as  would 
make  the  higher  classes  more  easily  attainable.  Portions  (if  not  the 
entire)  of  some  subjects  could  be  omitted,  without  in  the  slightest  impair- 
ing the  teachers’  efficiency.  A more  thorough  knowledge  of  his  duties, 
as  to  order,  discipline,  school  arrangement — the  best  methods  of  impart- 
ing instruction,  could.be  substituted. 


Condition 
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AppendixD.  I]  . If  a teacher  prove  by  examination  that  he  possesses  the  necessary 
literary  qualifications  for  promotion  to  any  class,  his  attaining  the 
higher  grades  cf  that  class  should  depend  altogether  on  his  efficiency 
as  a school-keeper. 

Proficiency  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
found*h|3  Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

attendance  District  10,  Newtownards  ; Mr.  Macdonnell. — Reading  (including  oral 
tiVns'made  sP°Ming  an(i  explanation). — The  number  of  pupils  examined  in  reading 
during  the  in  106  schools,  including  four  infant  schools,  was  7,013.  Of  this  number 
year.  1 7 per  cent,  were  able  to  read  Third  or  higher  books,  with  ease  and  intelli- 
gence; 22  per  cent.,  were  able  to  read  Second  Book  correctly;  22  per  cent, 
were  able  to  read  First  Book  correctly;  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to 
39  percent.,  were  not  able  to  read  at  all. 

The  average  age  of  these  children  is  only  eight  and  a half  years,  and 
for  every  three  days  they  attend  school,  they  are  two  days  absent.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  above  results  are  as  favourable  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected. 

Oral  spelling  and  explanation  receive  a fair  amount  of  attention  in  most 
of  the  schools. 

Arithmetic. — In  106  schools,  3,824  pupils  were  examined  in  arithmetic, 
and  the  proficiency  tabulated.  The  following  are  the  results  : — 

14-6  per  cent,  were  able  to  work  a sum  in  proportion  or  practice. 

2 4 ’5  ,,  „ ,,  drv'ision  of  money. 

54  ,,  ,,  ,,  subtraction. 

37  ,,  ,,  write  any  number  consisting  of  seven 

places  of  figures. 

These  results  are,  I consider,  very  satisfactory. 

In  a number  of  the  best  schools  the  pupils  work  a few  sums  every 
day  on  paper  as  neatly  as  possible.  This  is  an  excellent  plan. 

Mental  arithmetic  is  receiving  more  attention  than  formerly,  but  I 
am  not  yet  able  to  report  that  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  this  branch 
is  satisfactory. 

Penmanship. — I am  able  to  report  very  satisfactory  progress  under 
this  head  during  the  year.  In  a considerable  number  of  schools  the 
penmanship  of  the  pupils  is  almost  faultless  in  style  and  execution,  and 
throughout  the  schools  of  the  district  in  general  the  copy-books  of  the 
children  are  written  with  great  care,  and  show  good  progress  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  I met  with  very  few  instances  of  soiled  or  scribbled  copy- 
books in  the  schools  during  the  year.  The  teachers  invariably  superin- 
tend the  junior  classes  when  writing,  and  to  this  principally  the  success 
of  the  pupils  is  to  be  attributed.  Foster’s  and  Johnson’s  copy-books  are 
in  general  use  in  the  schools.  They  answer  very  well  for  boys,  but  not 
for  girls. 

Writing  from  Dictation.  —Dictation  is  well  taught.  In  almost  every 
school  in  the  district  the  pupils  in  second,  third,  and  higher  classes,  get 
an  exercise  in  dictation  daily,  and  in  the  best  schools  the  advanced  pupils 
get  also  an  exercise  in  composition,  in  the  form  of  a letter  to  the  teacher, 
once  or  twice  a week. 

The  number  of  pupils  examined  in  dictation  whose  proficiency  was 
tabulated,  was  3,695.  Of  this  number  24  per  cent,  were  able  to  write 
a sentence  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  16  per  ceut.  with  ease  and  cor- 
rectness. 

Grammar. — In  106  schools,  3,789  pupils,  composing  second,  third, 
and  higher  classes,  were  examined  in  grammar  and  the  results  tabulated. 
Of  this  number  1 7 per  cent,  had  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the 
parts  of  speech,  and  1 2 per  cent,  were  able  to  parse  an  ordinary  sentence. 
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These  results  are  very  fair.  Append), 

Geography.  — Geography  is  very  well  tauglit.  In  most  of  the  schools  the  Pro6cieIlcy 
pupils  in  second  class  have  a fair  knowledge  of  the  map  of  the  World,  and  of  Pupils 
the  pupils  in  third  and  higher  classes  have  some  knowledge  of  text-hooks,  f°t""ndd"ce 
and  a fair  acquaintance  with  the  maps  of  the  British  Islands  and  the  at,impec. 
Continents  tions  made 

A general  course  of  geography  is  taught  only  in  a few  of  the  best  tie 

schools.  . 

Needlework. — In  68  schools  1,417  girls  were  examined  m needlework. 

Of  this  number  48  per  cent,  were  able  to  sew  neatly,  52  per  cent,  were 
able  to  knit  a stocking,  and  3-|-  per  cent,  had  a slight  knowledge  of  cut- 
ting out.  . 

The  progress  in  this  branch  has  been  satisfactory  during  the  year. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Drawing  is  well 
tauglit  in  two  schools,  and  fairly  in  four  others.  Singing  is.  taught  in 
twenty-seven  schools.  The  results  are  good  in  six  cases,  fair  in  eight 
cases,  and  middling  in  the  others.  Harmoniums  are  becoming  quite 
common  in  the  schools. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
tion  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  o/peCtsPofS 
the  Schools.  National 

, , - , Education 

There  are  104  ordinary  schools,  three  model  schools,  two  poor  law  inthe  Dis- 
union schools,  and  eight  evening  schools  in  the  district.  The  average  trict,  with 
number  of  pupils,  per  school,  on  the  rolls  of  the  ordinary  schools  is 
106'7,  and  the  average  attendance  64-8. 

The  teachers  of  the  various  grades  are : — 

107  Principal  teachers, 

94  Assistant  do. 

13  Junior  Assistant  do. 

8 Workmistresses, 

119  Paid  monitors. 


ing  we  eiu- 
ciency  of 
the  schools. 


Of  the  principal  teachers — 

27  are  in  1st  class, 

36  „ 2nd  class, 

39  ,,  3rd  class, 

5 „ Probationers. 

And  of  the  assistant  teachers — 

4 are  in  1st  class, 

15  „ 2nd  class, 

63  ,,  3rd  class, 

12  „ Probationers. 

Seventy  principal  teachers  and  16  assistants  are  trained,  and  37  prin- 
cipal teachers  and  78  assistants  are  untrained. 

The  teachers,  as  a body,  are  attentive  to  their  duties,  and  anxious  to 
discharge  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  and  of  the 
public.  A number  of  them,  however,  are  not  satisfied  with  their  pre- 
sent salaries,  and  are  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  leave  the  service 
of  the  Board.  I find  it  impossible  to  get  properly  qualified  young  men 
to  undertake  the  office  of  assistant-teacher,  and  in  consequence  in  several 
male  schools  I have  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  female  assistants. 
And  also  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  eligible  boys  to  accept  of  the 
office  of  senior  monitor. 

I always  have  plenty  of  eligible  candidates,  however,  for  the  office  of 
pupil-teacher  in  the  model  schools. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  continues  excellent ; and  the  rules  of 
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AppendixD.  the  Board  regarding  religious  instruction  are  faithfully  and  strictly 
Condition  observed. 

and  pros-  I may  also  add  that  in  my  experience  of  National  schools  in  Ulster 

National  and  1 have  been  connected  with  them  in  four  counties  and  for  a period 
Education  °f  more  than  twenty  years — I have  never  known  an  instance  of  a man- 
in  the  L>is-  ager  or  a teacher  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  religious  opinions  of 
suggestions  any  cb^  °f  a different  creed  in  a National  school, 
for  increas-  School  Buildings. — The  school-houses  of  the  district  are  in  good  order 
cienc^of^"  an<^  are  su-^abty  furnished,  and  fully  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of 
thTShool*.  tbe  children.  There  are  only  three  school-houses  in  the  district  which 
have  clay  floors  ; and  there  is  only  one  instance  in  which  the  teacher  has 
to  pay  a rent  for  the  school-house. 

Management. — Three  of  the  schools  are  under  rectors,  nine  under 
priests,  fifty-five  under  Presbyterian  ministers,  three  under  Methodist 
clergymen,  eight  under  landlords,  nine  under  a land  agent,  three  under 
merchants,  and  fourteen  under  farmers. 

The  managers  in  general  take  an  active  interest  in  their  schools,  and 
co-operate  in  the  best  spirit  with  the  Inspector  in  everything  relating  to 
their  progress  and  efficiency. 

Conclusion. — In  concluding  this  report  I shall  only  observe  that  the 
state  of  education  in  the  district  appears  to  me  to  be  very  satisfactory, 
and  that  the  National  schools  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people. 


Proficiency  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
found^n*  Inspections  made  during  the  year. 


attnspec-0  District  11,  Lurgan  ; Mr.  J.  Brown. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling 
tiona  made  anc[  explanation). — A fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  able  to  read  the 
during  the  Third  or  higher  books  with  accuracy  and  distinctness,  and  generally  in 
Jear'  a style  which  exhibits  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
the  text.  The  attainment  of  the  latter  result  has  been  much  facilitated 
by  the  short  explanatory  vocabularies  prefixed  to  the  several  lessons  in 
Second  and  Third  Books.  These  vocabularies  might,  with  advantage, 
be  enlarged ; and  similar  aids  to  the  understanding  of  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Books  should  be  introduced — the  more  universal  words,  especially 
some  of  the  proper  names,  occurring  in  these  compilations,  presenting 
no  inconsiderable  difficulty  to  the  pupils. 

Arithmetic. — The  results  of  examination  were,  in  notation  and  the 
earlier  rules,  satisfactory ; in  theoretical  and  commercial  arithmetic  only 
tolerable.  While  the  value  of  arithmetical  knowledge,  as  an  important 
part  of  the  preparation  for  industrial  pursuits,  appears  to  be  recognized 
in  this  busy  money-making  community,  and  while  this  recognition 
secures  attention  in  teaching  and  learning  the  subject  during  the  period 
the  children  remain  at  school ; this  period  is  generally  too  limited  to 
afford  sufficient  opportunity  for  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the 
science  of  arithmetic,  or  for  attaining  to  accuracy  and  despatch  in  long 
or  difficult  calculations. 


Penmanship. — Good  handwriting  is  more  easily  and  more  generally 
appreciated  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils  than  by  any  other  scholastic 
acquirement,  and  is  a readier  passport  than  any  other  to  lucrative 
employment  in  a commercial  or  manufacturing  community.  Hence,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a district  situated  like  this,  in  the  principal  linen- 
producing  counties  of  the  north,  penmanship  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
rather  satisfactorily  taught  during  the  year. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Instruction  in  this  branch  has  been  but 
tolerably  successful.  During  the  ensiling  year  it  will  be  necessary  to  see 
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year. 


that  the  teaching  of  the  subject  is  conducted  with  more  of  the  skill  and  AppmdixD. 
attention  which  its  importance  demands. 

Grammar. — As  in  last  annual  report,  so  in  this,  we  have  to  state 
that  no  other  subject  of  the  school  course  is,  in  this  district,  taught  with 
so  little  success  as  grammar.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  early  removal 
from  school  of  a majority  of  the  children— a certain  degree  of  maturity 
of  judgment,  coupled  with  close  application  for  a considerable  time, 
beino  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  a knowledge  of  more  than  the 
mere0  elements  of  the  study— partly  to  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the 
practical  utility  of  grammar,  or  to  a belief  in  its  utter  inutility  ; but 
more  than  to  all  these  circumstances  is  the  comparative  failure  in  the 
teaching  of  this  branch  due  to  the  want  of  a proper  and  uniformly 
recognised  standard  of  parsing.  At  present  there  are,  in  the  same  text- 
book two  systems  of  parsing  before  the  teachers,  and,  as  a rule  ™ey 
follow  neither,  but  employ  a combination  of  both,  differently  modified  in 
nearly  every  school.  The  result  is  that  much  looseness  and  confusion  of 
thought  on  the  subject  is  prevalent  among  teachers  and  pupils. 

Geography.— Fixe  schools  have  improved  during  the  year  in  the  know- 
ledge of  this  subject ; nearly  one  in  ten  of  all  the  pupils  found  present 
at  the  principal  examination  being  acquainted  with  the  map  of  Europe 
or  Ireland,  a larger  proportion  with  that  of  the  World,  and  a respectable  ■ 
number  having  mastered  a full  course  of  geography. 

Needlework. — Eairly  satisfactory  so  far  as  sewing,  knitting,  and 
ornamental  work  are  concerned.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however  that 
proficiency  ill  cutting-out  has  not  been,  to  a larger  extent,  exhibited.  _ 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  Ac,)— Singing  is  taught  m 
fifteen  schools  ; drawing  in  only  one,  exclusive  of  the  Model  school,  file 
teachers  of  these  branches  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  recommended 
for  gratuities,  varying  from  one  pound  to  five  pounds,  for  the  instruction 
of  tlieir  classes  during  the  year. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
tion  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  ““P1™' 
the  Schools.  National 

The  state  of  education  in  a few  schools  of  the  district  may  be  pro- 
nounced  excellent;  in  a few  it  is  unsatisfactory  ; in  the  great  majority,  t.ict,  with 
fairly  satisfactory.  A review  of  the  tabulated  results  of  the  examinations  «*£££ 
made  at  the  principal  inspections  during  the  year,  shows  that  the  degree  illg  ths  „m. 
of  proficiency  attained  in  the  best  schools  is  fully  twice  as  high  as  the  ot 
average  proficiency  for  the  entire  district.  This,  of  course,  implies  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  educational  value  of  the  schools  An 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this  difference  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion 
expressed  in  our  annual  report  for  1868,  that  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  improving  National  Education  would  be  to  increase  the  remu- 
neration of  the  teachers.  The  most  successful  schools  in  this  district  are, 
undoubtedly,  those  whose  teachers  are  most  highly  paid.  This  is  not  a 
mere  accidental  coincidence,  but  the  necessary  effect  of  evident  causes. 

It  is  a fact,  that  the  natural  abilities  and  the  acquirements  which,  m the 
probationary  or  third-class  teachers,  are  valued  at  from  fifteen  to  two 
dozen  pounds  a year,  are  found  to  be  worth  from  twice  to  four  times  t e 
latter  amount  in  the  merchant’s  or  manufacturer’s  office.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that,  in  but  too  many  instances,  school 
teaching  is  resorted  to  by  intelligent  and  energetic  young  persons  as  a 
temporary  means  of  support,  while  they  are  looking  out  for  more  lucra- 
tive situations ) or  by  other  persons  whose  talents  and  attainments  are 
too  limited  to  admit  of  their  aspiring  to  such  situations.  Very  success- 
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Appendix  D.  ful  results  from  tlie  labours  of  either  class  of  instructors  are,  of  course 
CondhTon  not  to  be  expected. 

and  pros-  We  hold  that  the  state  of  National  Education  cannot  be  regarded  as 
National  entn'ety  satisfactory,  until  the  same  degree  of  educational  worth  which 
Education  characterizes  our  best  schools  becomes  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception, 
in  the  Ois-  throughout  the  schools  of  the  country.  It  is  only  by  the  agency  of 
suggestions  earnest  and  accomplished  teachers,  men  capable  of  discharging  their 
for  increas-  duties  with  an  intelligent  energy,  and  heartily  devoted  to  their  profes- 
in?  theeffi-  sion,  that  this  most  desirable  end  can  ever  be  attained.  The  qualities 
tile' Schools.  S°  to  make  up  this  capability,  and  this  devotedness,  are  sufficient 

to  ensure  success  in  other  pursuits,  incomparably  more  remunerative 
and,  to  the  generality  of  young  persons,  far  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
teaching  ; and  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  that,  unless  driven  by  necessity, 
the  possessor  of  such  qualities  would  turn  his  back  on  those  pursuits, 
and  embark  in  a profession  which  too  often  presents  no  better  prospect 
than  a life  of  ill-requited  toil,  and  an  old  age  of  dependent  poverty. 

The  schools  to  which  we  refer  as  being  distinguished  by  a superior 
degree  of  success  are  situated  in  the  few  favoured  localities  where  the 
Government  grants  are  supplemented  by  fees,  or  other  local  contributions, 
of  more  than  ordinary  amount.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  local  aid 
of  this  liberal  character  cannot  generally  be  expected,  and  that,  in  this 
country,  it  is  to  the  State  the  teachers  must,  as  a rule,  look  for  a suffi- 
cient increase  in  their  emoluments. 

From  the  general  drift  of  these  remarks,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  expressed  in  our  last 
annual  report,  that  any  scheme  having  for  its  object  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  National  Education  by  improving  the  condition  of 
the  teachers,  would  necessarily  be  imperfect,  which  did  not  embrace  a 
provision  for  the  granting  of  pensions  to  old  and  deserving  teachers. 

Another  important  means  of  improving  our  schools  would  be  a very 
considerable  extension  of  the  term  of  training  for  young  teachers.  Owing 
to  the  shortness  of  the  period  at  present  devoted  to  this  purpose,  it  is 
almost  exclusively  by  long  experience,  by  years  of  experiment  in  method 
and  school-keeping,  and  after  inflicting  on  hundreds  of  children  the 
perhaps  serious  consequences  of  repeated  errors  in  both,  that  teachers, 
who  ever  acquire  it,  work  their  way  at  length  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
necessary  amount  of  professional  skill. 

District  12,  Sligo  ; no  report. 

Proficiency  General  Observations  as  to  Proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
of  Pupils  Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

attendance  District  1 3,  Enniskillen ; Mr.  Healy. — Beading  (including  oral  spel- 
tionTmade  ^uo  anc^  explanation). — The  results  in  reading  and  spelling  were  very 
during  the  fair.  Of  the  total  number  examined  in  reading — 

) eiir-  33 -3  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  any  part  of  First  Book. 

232  per  cent.  „ ,,  Second  Book. 

1-t-l  per  cent.  ,,  ,,  Third  Book. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  revised  lesson-books  are  more 
difficult  to  master  than  the  old  edition,  hence  the  fact  that  the  per- 
centages of  passes  in  reading  continue  as  high  as  formerly,  shows  that 
increased  attention  must  be  given  to  this  branch.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber presented  in  third  and  higher  classes,  7G-6  per  cent,  passed  the 
required  standard  in  reading. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  committed  by  the  teachers  in  connexion 
with  this  branch  is  that  they  keep  the  children  too  long  in  the  earlier 
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lessons  ; another  grave  defect  is  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  syllabi-  AppendixP. 
eation  of  words ; and  a third  is  that  they  do  not  give  sufficient  attention  pr)flciency 
to  the  reading  of  specimens  for  the  imitation  of  the  pupils.  of  Pupils 

Arithmetic. — The  number  examined  on  this  branch  consisted  of  the  dd*“c0 
entire  second  and  higher  classes.  The  following  were  the  results  : — at inspec- 
Able  to  notate  to  millions,  . . . 3S-8  per  cent.  tions  made 

„ do  a test  question  in  subtraction,  . 53-2  „ during  the 

„ division  of  money,  . . . 23-L  ,,  year# 

„ proportion  or  practice,  . .12-3  ,, 

Principles  are  not,  I regret  to  say,  duly  attended  to,  hence  the 
children  cannot  leave  the  beaten  path,  nor  grasp  a question  clothed  in 
language  different  from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  teachers 
are  not  qualified  to  handle  arithmetic  in  its  scientific  aspect,  or  even  do 
much  with  the  black  board  in  the  way  of  illustrating  processes. 

Penmanship. — Very  marked  progress  was  made  in  this  import- 
ant branch.  Of  the  writing  of  the  2,833  pupils  examined  on  paper, 
the  following  were  the  results  : — 

Able  to  write  fairly  on  paper,  . . . 53  6 per  cent. 

„ with  ease  and  freedom,  . 17‘7  „ 

The  foregoing  are  by  far  the  highest  per-eentages  I have  ever  before 
been  able  to  report.  This  result  was  owing  to  three  causes — first,  the 
pupils,  as  a rule,  having  been  kept  well  supplied  with  writing  materials 
during  the  year ; secondly,  to  the  general  use  of  Poster’s  copy-books ; 
and,  thirdly,  to  the  improved  supervision  and  praiseworthy  attention 
which  the  teachers  as  a body  gave  the  subject. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — The  number  able  to  write  with  ease  and 
correctness  was  higher  last  year  than  heretofore,  having  been  15-8  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number  examined,  while  in  my  last  published  report 
it  was  only  13-6  per  cent.  In  the  number  able  to  write  with  tolerable 
accuracy  there  is  apparently  a great  falling  back  as  compared  with 
former  years,  being  only  38-2,  as  against  50 -4  per  cent,  in  the  previous 
year.  This  apparent  falling  off  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in 
former  years  those  only  in  third  and  higher  classes  were  examined  in 
dictation ; whereas,  in  the  past  year,  of  the  1,3'JG  pupils  examined  in 
this  branch,  upwards  of  500  were  second-class  children.  This  import- 
ant branch,  therefore,  I am  happy  to  say,  advanced  very  considerably 
during  the  year. 

Grammar. — The  results  in  rote  grammar  continue  very  poor.  As 
reported  in  former  years,  the  grammar  lesson  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  schools  appears  to  me  to  be  of  hardly  any  value,  being  merely  a sort 
of  rote,  or  rather  guess  work.  It  is,  indeed,  often  surprising  how 
correctly  the  guesses  are  made,  but  one  soon  finds  the  hollowness  of  the 
whole  business  as  soon  as  words  are  put  out  of  their  usual  or  natural 
order. 

Geography. — This  subject  gets  a due  share  of  attention,  and  the  re- 
sults for  the  past  year  were,  as  a whole,  as  good  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected.  Of  the  3,022  examined  on  the  subject,  there  were — 

40  per  cent,  passes  on  the  outlines  of  map  of  World,  and 

13-8  per  cent.  ,,  „ „ Europe  and  Ireland. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  too  much  time  given  to  the  committing  of 
geography  to  memory,  and  to  the  repetition  of  it  as  a task.  I venture 
to  say  that  if  a teacher  took  the  text-book,  and  read  it  in  company 
with  his  pupils  before  the  map,  &c.,  treated  of,  a better  knowledge  of 
geography  than  what  exists  would  soon  be  the  result.  Besides,  it  must 
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be  remembered  that  the  geography  task  is,  as  a rule,  one  of  the  greatest 
plagues  of  childhood. 

Needlework. — Increased  attention  was,  I am  happy  to  say,  given  to 
this  important  branch  during  the  past  year.  Besides,  greater  efforts 
were  made  to  keep  on  hands  a supply  of  working  materials.  I regret 
to  have  to  add  that  cutting-out  does  not  get  sufficient  attention. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Except  in  the 
model  school  and  the  convent  school,  singing  and  drawing  are  but 
little  taught,  and  with  but  poor  results.  In  the  former  school  both  are 
well  taught,  and  in  the  latter  very  fairly. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

The  state  of  education  in  the  district  is,  as  a whole,  as  healthy  as  under 
existing  cicumstances  can  reasonably  be  expected.  Of  the  great  majority 
of  the  schools,  I was,  during  the  past  year,  able  to  report  progress.  The 
teachers  exerted  themselves  well,  and  as  a consequence  hardlyany  exposed 
themselves  to  official  censure.  But,  while  all  this  is  true,  there  is  unfortu- 
nately a dark  side  to  the  picture,  chiefly  caused  by  the  irregular  and 
fluctuating  character  of  the  children’s  attendance,  and  the  early  age  at 
which  this  irregularity  of  attendance  begins.  The  effect  of  this  is  that 
education  is  in  a much  more  elementary  state  than  it  ought — the  great 
majority  of  the  children  being  in  the  first  and  second-class.  The  subse- 
quent statistics,  carefully  drawn  up,  will,  it  is  expected,  show  how 
greatly,  irregularity  of  attendance  impedes  and  narrows  education. 

I may  premise  that,  in  order  to  fairly  estimate  the  worth  of  a school, 
and  the  elliciency  with  which  it  is  conducted,  five  elements  must  be  taken 
into  account,  viz.,  the  age  of  the  pupils,  the  character  of  the  attendance, 
the  classification,  dhe  general  proficiency,  and  the  rule  of  promotion  from 
class  to  class.  As  to  the  rate  of  promotion,  while  in  very  many  cases  I 
found  it  slower  than  it  might  have  been,  still,  in  the  gross  it  was  satis- 
factory, having  been  for  the  entire  district  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  of 
the  daily  average  attendance,  thus  affording  good  evidence  of  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  teachers. 

Classification. — Opinion  is  not  fixed  as  to  the  limits  of  age  that  should 
bound  classification  ; my  own  opinion  is  that  of  those  children  that  are 
sent  to  school  at  six  years  old,  all,  unless  some  exceptionally  dull  ones, 
will  have  passed  into  second-class,  by  eight  years,  and  into  third  before 
attaining  eleven  years.  If,  then,  the  classification  kept  pace  with  the 
foregoing  limits  of  age,  the  4,723  children  examined  by  me  for  second  of 
our  reports,  should  have  been  classed  as  follows  : — 


In  First  Class,  ....  1,190 
„ Second  „ 1,849 

„ Third  and  higher  Class,  . 1,684 

Whereas,  the  classification  I found  existing  was  : — 

In  First  Class,  ....  1,820 
,,  Second  „ 1,913 

,,  Third  and  higher  Classes,  . 990 


From  the  foregoing  tables  it  may  be  seen  that  the  number  actually  en- 
rolled in  third  and  higher  classes  is  41  ’3  per  cent,  less  than  it  might  and 
should  be,  even  the  attendance  regular. 

Proficiency. — -Taking  the  test  of  proficiency  in  reading,  as  based  on  age 
and  fair  attendance,  let  us  see  the  results  that  might  reasonably  be 
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looked  for.  As  before,  granting  children  to  be  sent  to  school  at  six 
years  of  age,  and  to  attend  with  a fair  degree  of  regularity,  the  following 
very  moderate  degree  of  proficiency  might  reasonably  be  expected  of 
those  found  present  on  any  day  in  a school : — 


( One-half  those  between 

7 

and  8 ye< 

Able  to  read  First  Book  correctly, 

•<  All  between 

8 

„ 9 „ 

( One-half  those  between 

9 

„ 10  „ 

f One-half  those  between 

9 

„ 10  „ 

Able  to  read  Second  Book  correctly 

•<  All  between 

10 

n 11  „ 

l „ „ ■ . 

11 

„ 12  „ 

Able  to  read  third  and  higher  books — all,  12  years  old  and  upwards. 

Using  the  foregoing  moderate  test  as  a basis,  the  proficiency  of  those 
examined  by  me  should  have  been  : — 


Appendix  D. 

Condition 
and  pros- 
pects of 
National 
Education 
in  the  Dis- 
trict, with 
suggestions 
for  increas- 
ing the  effi- 
ciency of 
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Able  to  read  First  Book  correctly,  ....  1,695 

.,  „ Second  „ „ ....  1,508 

„ „ Third  and  higher  Books,  . . . 1,175 


Instead,  the  actual  proficiency  was — 

Able  to  read  First  Book  correctly,  ....  1,600 
„ ,,  Second  ,,  ,,  ....  1,100 

„ „ Third  and  higher  Books,  . . . 665 


Thus  we  find  that,  whether  we  compare  the  actual  classification  with  the 
possible,  or  the  actual  proficiency  with  the  possible,  the  condition  of 
education  is  much  below  what  it  might  be,  provided  school  life  began  at 
six  years  of  age,  and  the  attendance  even  fairly  regular,  up  to  twelve 
years.  Viewed  in  whatever  light  we  may,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  attending  the  schools  of  the  district  will  not 
carry  away  such  a knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  can 
be  of  any  ultimate  advantage  to  them.  This  is  a painful  state  of  things — 
how  to  effect  a remedy  is  the  great  problem.  One  thing  at  least  is 
certain,  that  unless  a more  regular  attendance  of  the  children  of  from 
six  to  twelve  years  of  age,  inclusive,  be  effected,  hardly  any  other  result 
than  that  just  stated  can  ever  be  attained. 

Teachers. — The  teachers  do  their  work  as  well  as  can  reasonably  be 
expected ; speaking  generally,  their  scholarly  attainments  are  not  of  a 
high  order ; two-thirds  of  the  body  are  in  the  lowest  ranks,  viz.,  not 
beyond  first  division  of  third-class.  The  worst  feature  is  that,  they,  as  a 
body,  appear  incapable  of  taking  a higher  status.  Of  fourteen  teachers, 
candidates  for  promotion  summoned  to  the  last  "Written  Examination, 
one  only  succeeded  in  gaining  a step,  and  this  merely  from  second  to  first 
division  of  the  third,  or  lowest  class.  The  probationers,  or  those  recently 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  schools,  are  also  of  very  low  attainments. 
Of  fourteen  summoned  to  last  examinations,  seven  only  were  classed,  viz., 
two  to  first  division,  and  five  to  second  division  of  third  class. 

Managers,  through  local  influence,  are  induced  to  appoint  young  persons 
as  teachers  that  are  quite  unfit  for  the  office.  These,  through,  what  I 
cannot  avoid  calling  the  absurdly  low  standard  of  qualifications  required 
of  probationers,  cannot  be  rejected  by  the  Inspector,  hence  persons  got 
foisted  into  the  office  of  teachers  that  can  hardly  even  be  other  than 
public  injuries.  The  only  effectual  remedy  for  this  evil  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  to  allow  no  probationer  to  be  appointed  to  a school  without 
standing  a competitive  examination.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only 
effectual  way  to  uproot  favouritism,  and  to  secure  the  best  youthful 
talent  purchasable  at  the  price  offered.  The  adoption  of  such  a rule 
would  relieve  managers  of  what  to  them  is  often  a very  irksome  and  un- 
pleasant duty,  and  greatly  benefit  the  public. 

Training. — A thorough  training  for  the  office  of  teacher  is  essential. 

Q 2 
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Appendix D.  A training  in  the  details  and  specialities  of  liis  art ; such  a training 
Condition  as  enable  the  teacher  to  use  his  own  acquired  knowledge  aright, 
and  pros-  and  to  gain  breadth  to  the  instructions  he  imparts.  High  literary 
peets  of  attainments  and  efficient  school-mastership  do  not  necessarily  consist ; 
Education  011  tlie  contrary,  they  would  seem  rather  to  be  antagonistic,  unless 
in  the  Dis-  by  special  training  the  former  are  guided  into  the  proper  channel  to 
trict,  with  sukserve  the  latter. 

forlncreas-  Income  of  Teachers. — Another  essential  to  increased  efficiency  is  an 
ingtheeffi-  increased  income  to  the  teachers.  We  may  rest  assured  that,  unless 
thtTschooli  an  income  commensurate  with  the  duties  and  acquirements  demanded 
’ of  teachers  be  forthcoming,  the  candidates  for  the  office  will  inevitably 
become  yearly  of  a lower  type.  Now  that  the  minor  offices  under  the 
Crown  are  attainable  with  qualifications  not  higher  than  those  required 
of  our  teachers,  the  public  cannot  reasonably  or  justly  expect  to  get 
men  of  proper  attainments  to  engage  in  the  office  of  teaching,  at  an 
income  that  is  not  fairly  proportioned  to  the  qualifications  required  of 
them. 

Results. — But,  while  earnestly  desirous  to  see  the  teachers’  position 
ameliorated,  I would  add,  that  such  amelioration  should,  to  a great 
extent,  depend  on  their  respective  merits  as  teachers,  as  evidenced  in 
the  results  of  their  labours.  Accordingly,  a teacher’s  income  should,  in 
my  opinion,  depend  on  two  things — scholarly  attainments  and  efficiency 
as  a teacher,  the  latter  to  constitute  the  main  element.  No  honestly 
disposed  teacher  could,  I am  satisfied,  object  to  such  a regulation.  Our 
present  mode  of  payment  is  faulty,  inasmuch  as  many  men,  mentally 
incapacitated  from  attaining  the  higher  grades  of  classification,  produce 
results  as  high  as,  and  in  some  cases  higher  than  their  more  fortunately 
constituted  brethren,  and  often  at  a half  less  rate  of  state  payment. 
This  is  not  equitable,  equality  of  results  and  equality  of  reward  should 
be  the  rule. 

School-hours. — Many  of  the  schools  in  this  district  are  held  in  miser- 
ably rented  cabins,  and  tolerated  only  because  the  landed  proprietors 
will  not  grant  sites  for  suitable  buildings.  In  considering  how  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  is  to  be  improved,  this  is  a matter  that  cannot 
be  overlooked,  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  when  the  question 
of  education  comes  to  be  legislated  on,  provision  will  be  made  to  secure 
for  the  children  of  the  humbler  classes  comfortable  and  suitable  school- 
houses. 

Proficiency  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  Jound  in  Attendance  at 
of  Pupils  Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

found  in  . . ... 

attendance  District  14,  Omagh;  Mr.  Doherty. — Reading  (mcludmg  oral  spelling 
tfons^nade  anc^  explanation). — Reading  (including  oral  spelling)  is  very  fairly  taught 
duringThe  in  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  that  I visited.  Explanation  of 
year.  words  and  sentences,  and  examination  in  subject  matter  of  lessons,  not 
yet  sufficiently  attended  to. 

Arithmetic. — This  subject  is  generally  well  attended  to.  The  teachers 
seem  too  anxious  to  force  the  children  forward  to  the  higher  rules, 
without  making  them  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  simple  and  ele- 
mentary ones,  and  sufficient  and  repeated  exercise  in  the  rules  the  chil- 
dren have  already  been  taught  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  The 
teaching  of  arithmetic  seems  to  be  too  much  confined  to  text-books— too 
much  of  a routine  character — and  hence  pupils  even  wrell  advanced 
in  this  subject,  and  taught  by  highly  classed  teachers,  fail  miserably 
when  questions  of  a practical  character  are  given  to  them. 

Penmanship . — A fair  proportion  of  the  children  attending  school  write 
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mner  but  the  writing  in  too  many  cases  is  executed  in  a slovenly  and 
careless  maimer.  When  liens,  ink,  and  paper  are  laid  down,  very  many 
of  the  teachers  seem  to  think  they  have  discharged  their  duty,  forgetting 
or  careless  about  exercising  the  slightest  supervision  as  to  how  the  work 
Is  done,  and  hence  in  not  a few  schools  the  writing  is  tar  Irotn 
beinv  creditable  to  either  teachers  or  pupils.  I have  to  complain  also 
of  the  dirty  and  careless  state  in  which  the  books  are  kept  in  many 

^Writing  from  Dictation.— Dictation  is  taught  in  every  school  in  this 
district,  but  principally  on  slates.  I am  endeavouring  to  have  paper 
brought  into  more  general  use  in  teaching  this  subject. 

Grammar. — This  subject  is  very  generally  taught,  and  with  fair  suc- 
cess in  most  of  the  schools  visited  by  me.  Whilst  very  few  are  acquainted 
ivith  the  analysis  of  sentences,  or  parsing  of  a difficult  character,  very 
many  understand  simple  parsing  fairly,  and  the  pupils  possess  a fan- 
knowledge  of  the  text-books  also.  I arn  of  opinion  the  time  spent  in 
tubing  the  junior  drafts  of  second  class  the  parts  of  speech  would 
be  more  profitably  employed  in  teaching  them  reading  and  making 
them  acquainted  with  what  they  read. 

Geography.— The  teaching  of  this  subject  seems  to  be  confined  chiefly 
to  pointing  out  places  on  the  maps,  and  hence,  when  the  pupils  are  exa- 
mined without  the  maps,  their  answering  is  not  so  satisfactory  as 
desirable  I find  in  instructing  on  this  subject  the  teachers  aim 
more  at  preparing  their  pupils  to  answer  the  questions  which  ex- 
perience teaches  them  the  Inspector  is  likely  to  ask,  than  m giving  them 
such  a general  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  would  serve  them  m after 

life. 

i Needlework.— Needlework  is  taught  in  but  few  schools  that  I have 
visited.  In  these  few  it  receives  a fair  degree  of  attention. 

Extra  branches  (such  as  Singing,  Drawing,  &c.)— Singing  is  taught  in 
very  few  schools  of  this  district,  and  drawing  only  m one.  Due  atten- 
tion is  given  and  fair  results  are  attained  in  the  schools  in  which  these 
subjects  are  taught. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  h ational  Educa- 
tion in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficient  of 
the  Schools. 

Owing  to  the  short  time  I have  been  in  this  district  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  much  respecting  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National 
education  in  it.  The  irregularity  of  attendance  of  the  pupils  afiects  very 
materially  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  In  this  respect  the  teachers 
labour  under  very  serious  disadvantages.  During  the  winter  months 
their  schools  are  overcrowded  by  a class  of  pupils  very  ignorant  and 
often  very  little  disposed  to  learn.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  come  under 
my  own  observation.  The  teachers  thus  may,  and  I have  no  doubt  the 
greater  part  of  them  do,  work  zealously  without  having  mucn  to  show 
for  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for  this  irregularity  of  attendance, 
and  whilst  it  continues  education  must  necessarily  advance  very  slowly. 
Again,  it  is  to  be  regretted  managers  take  so  little  interest  of  a practical 
and  beneficial  character  in  their  schools.  The  teacher  is  left  too  much 
to  himself,  the  manager  seldom  visits,  rarely,  if  ever,  examines,  and  thus 
there  is  nothing  done  calculated  to  encourage  and  direct  the  teacher  s 
efforts  and  energies,  or  give  an  impetus  to  his  work.  If  the  Inspectors 
were  in  a position  to  pay  a greater  number  of  incidental  visits  to  the 
schools,  I am  of  opinion  it  would  serve  education  and  he  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  the  teachers  also. 
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Proficiency  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
of  Pupils  Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

found  in 

attnspTc-'  District  15,  Dungannon;  Mr.  Morell. — Reading  (including  oral  spell- 
tions  made  ing  and  explanation). — In  a large  number  of  the  schools  the  pupils  of 
during  the  ^he  junior  classes  have  made  creditable  progress  in  reading.  The  im- 
^eai‘  provement  consists  chiefly  in  correct  pronunciation  and  verbal  accuracy. 

Among  the  higher  classes  there  is  no  decided  progress.  The  general 
defect  is  want  of  naturalness , as  even  in  the  very  best  schools  this  defect 
is  prevalent.  Expression  and  other  higher  steps  in  reading  we  need  not 
generally  hope  to  meet  with,  but  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
in  all  schools  the  children  should  read  naturally — to  do  so  requiring  only 
common  sense  and  a fair  acquaintance  with  the  subject  matter  of  the 
lesson ; and  yet  in  how  few  of  the  National  schools  is  this  essential  in 
good  reading  reached  1 The  pupils  will  converse  with  you  naturally  and 
intelligently,  but  once  the  lesson-book  is  opened  the  whole  manner  of  the 
pupil  undergoes  a change — the  voice  becomes  strained,  and  being  pitched 
too  high  all  control  over  it  is  speedily  lost.  The  pronunciation  may  be 
clear,  distinct,  and  correct,  but  these  qualities,  however  desirable,  cannot 
compensate  for  the  want  of  naturalness  without  which  no  style  of  reading 
can  be  pronounced  satisfactory. 

Oral  spelling  and  explanation  continue  to  be  carefully,  and  in  most  of 
the  schools,  efficiently  taught. 

Arithmetic. — This  branch  is  fairly  taught  in  the  majority  of  the 
schools.  Y et  the  proficiency  table  in  the  present  Report  exhibits  results 
in  this  subject  lower  than  the  returns  of  the  preceding  year.  This  falling 
off  is  chiefly  observable  in  notation,  in  which  the  per-centage  of  proficiency 
has  fallen  from  29  to  25. 

The  junior  classes  are  generally  well  exercised  in  notation,  but  once 
the  third  class  is  reached,  when  the  pupils  according  to  the  programme 
are  supposed  to  be  able  to  set  down  to  seven  places  of  figures,  notation 
as  a distinct  exercise  ceases  to  receive  almost  any  attention ; hence  the 
Inspector  finds  on  examination  so  many  gross  failures  among  the  higher 
class  pupils  in  this  subject.  The  working  of  the  advanced  rules  gives 
constant  exercise  in  the  simple  and  compound  rules,  but  little  or  none  in 
notation  except  in  its  simplest  form. 

Slate  arithmetic  is  receiving  more  attention,  but  it  is  still  in  many  of 
the  schools  confined  in  a great  measure  to  the  second  and  higher  classes, 
notwithstanding  the  suggestion  that  is  constantly  being  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  teacher,  “ that  from  the  earliest  stage  children  should 
commence  to  figure  on  slates  from  copies  set  on  the  black-board.” 

The  arithmetical  tables  are  in  general  carefully  learned  ; but  the  rules 
for  mental  arithmetic  receive  very  little  attention. 

Penmanship. — Considerable  progress  in  penmanship  is  observable 
during  the  past  year,  but  the  subject  has  not  received  that  attention 
which  its  importance  as  an  essential  branch  of  instruction  would  expect 
us  to  look  for.  The  most  prominent  defect  in  the  teaching  of  penmanship 
is  the  want  of  supervision  while  the  exercise  is  going  on.  In  nine  schools 
out  of  ten  when  the  children  are  handed  their  copy-book,  supplied  with 
pens,  &c.,  they  are  left  to  themselves,  the  head-lines  being  supposed  suffi- 
cient guides  to  the  formation  of  a good  hand.  The  head-lines  engraved  or 
written  may  show  the  pupils  tohat  they  are  to  write  but  not  how  to  write 
unless  supplemented  by  directions  from  the  teacher  while  the  exercise  is 
going  on.  After  the  exercise  is  over  the  copy-books  no  doubt  are 
examined,  corrected,  and  marked,  but  all  this  comes  too  late,  and  in  many 
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instances  is  clone  for  tlie  purpose  of  satisfying  the  parent,  and  it  may  he  ApptmltxD. 
the  Inspector,  that  the  writing  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  teacher.  profic;mcJ 

Writing  from  Dictation.— This  subject  is  very  fairly  taught  in  nearly  of  Pupils 
all  the  schools  of  the  district.  It  is  only,  however,  in  some  of  the  best 
schools  that  the  exercise  is  performed  on  ‘paper.  As  short  easy  sentences  at  jns,)ec- 
are  generally  selected  few  errors  in  spelling  occur,  the  chief  defect  con-  tionsj 
sistin<r  in  the  misuse  of  capital  letters  and  want  of  neatness  m the  writing.  year>  ° 
Separate  copy-books  are  occasionally  used  for  the  dictation  exercise,  an 
arrangement  I would  like  to  see  more  general.  In  two  of  the  schools 
dictation  and  composition  are  taught  with  an  amount  of  success  rarely  to 
be  met  with.  Composition  is  taught  chiefly  by  letter  writing.  At  my 
last  inspection  of  one  of  those  schools  above  thirty  letters  were  handed 
in  to  the  master  by  the  children,  written  on  prescribed  subjects.  These 
letters— and  in  this  the  main  weight  of  the  instruction  consists — after 
being  carefully  examined,  and  all  errors  marked  with  red  ink,  are  handed 
back  to  the  pupils  for  correction.  _ 

Grammar. — The  per-centage  in  the  proficiency  table  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  returns  given  for  the  preceding  year.  Grammar  in  most  of 
the  schools  receives  a due  share  of  attention.  All  from  second  class 
upwards  learn  the  parts  of  speech.  The  fourth  and  higher  class  pupils 
are  generally  found  able  to  parse  any  plain  sentences  met  with,  in  the 
lesson  read.  I believe  to  this  subject  more  time  is  devoted  than  is  given 
to  writing  from  dictation,  a branch  that  should  hold  a more  prominent 
place  in  all  primary  schools. 

Geography. — Some  slight  improvement  in  this  subject  is  observable, 
but  the  results  yet  reached  are  of  little  practical  value.  The  schools  are 
not  well  supplied  with  maps  (the  last  free  stock  grant  is  now  almost 
worn  out)  and  in  few  instances  can  the  children  be  prevailed  on  to  pur- 
chase text-books.  Home  lessons,  therefore,  in  geography,  are  seldom 
learned.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  Commissioners  would  give  a 
free  stock  grant  of  maps  to  the  schools.  The  grant  should  consist  of 
three  large  maps,  World,  Europe,  and  Ireland,  for  the  proper  preserva- 
tion of  which  the  teacher  to  be  held  responsible. 

Needlework. — No  very  decided  progress  has  been  made  in  needlework 
during  the  past  year.  In  all  the  female  schools  in  the  district  it  is 
taught,  and  in  thirty  of  the  mixed  schools  in  which  workmistresses  or 
junior  literary  assistants  are  appointed  the  girls  attending  those  schools 
receive  instruction  daily  for  two  hours  in  needlework.  In  plain  sewing 
and  knitting,  and  in  some  kind  of  netting  and  simple  fancy  work  some 
progress  is  observable,  but  in  cutting  out  very  few  of  the  girls  exhibit 
much  skill.  Many  of  the  schools  are  not  properly  supplied  with  sewing 
material.  In  all  such  cases  the  teacher  should  be  held  responsible..  The 
old  excuse  is  ever  ready,  that  u the  parents  don’t  wish  the  school  time  of 
the  children  to  be  taken  up  with  needlework,  as  they  can  learn  this  sub- 
ject at  home.”  This  is  not  the  fact.  In  all  cases  inquired  into  I have 
invariably  found  that  the  parents  are  most  anxious  that  sewing  should 
form  part  of  the  ordinaiy  school  work. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Only  in  two  schools 
is  drawing  taught,  and  vocal  music  in  twelve,  with  the  success  necessary 
to  secure  gratuities  to  the  teachers.  Many  of  the  teachers  hold  certifi- 
cates for  instructing  in  these  branches,  but  after  a trial  finding  they  were 
not  able  to  form  a sufficiently  large  class  of  pupils,  or  to  reach  the  result 
that  would  entitle  them  to  gratuities,  all  instruction  in  those  branches 
were  given  up. 

In  many  of  the  schools  the  higher  classes  read  daily  from  the  agricul- 
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tural  class  book,  but  it  is  strange  to  find  bow  little  even  of  the  bare 
elements  of  the  subject  is  known  by  children,  so  much  of  whose  time 
before  and  after  school  hours,  is  taken  up  with  farm  work.  Surely 
agricultural  education  in  this  country  is  of  slow  growth,  notwith- 
standing all  the  Commissioners  have  done  for  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  it. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  oj 
the  Schools. 

In  many  ways  it  is  seen  that  National  education  in  this  district  is 
prospering.  The  system  is  gradually,  but  not  less  surely  gaining  on  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  and  it  now  commands  a popularity  that  is 
giving  to  it  increased  strength  and  efficiency.  Most  of  other  schools— 
becoming  National  or  dying  out  from  want  of  support — are  fast  disap- 
pearing, and  in  this  district  at  present,  National  education  has  no  prac- 
tical opposition  to  contend  with.  Any  cause,  therefore,  influencing  the 
attendance  in  the  National  schools,  or  interfering  with  the  effectiveness 
of  the  instruction,  must  be  looked  for,  not  in  any  opposition  at  work 
outside  of  the  system,  but  to  defect  in  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  itself.  Prominent,  if  indeed  not  holding  the  first  place  among 
those  causes  that  interfere  with  and  impede  the  progress  of  National 
education  in  this  country  must  be  placed  irregularity  of  attendance  of 
pupils.  In  estimating  the  progress  of  education  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  pupils  are  absent  from  school  more  than  half  time.  The 
per-centage  of  average  attendance  to  100  average  on  rolls  is  slightly 
under  50.  If,  therefore,  we  take  the  school-going  average  of  the  Irish 
pupil  to  commence  at  six  years,  and  to  close  at  thirteen,  the  entire  school 
life  of  the  child  by  irregular  attendance  is  narrowed  down  to  the  scanty 
limit  of  three  years  and  a half.  "With  such  a drawback  it  should  not 
disappoint  us  to  find  that  the  progress  of  the  pupils  is  slow.  It  is 
slower,  I am  afraid,  however,  than  is  generally  supposed.  Prom  returns 
obtained  during  last  year’s  inspection,  I find  that  the  removals  from 
class  to  class  averages,  one  school  with  another,  about  40  per  cent,  of  the 
average  number  on  rolls.  That  is,  it  requires  two  years  and  six  months 
to  qualify  a pupil  to  pass  from  one  class  to  another.  Before  therefore, 
the  pupil  has  reached  the  fourth  class,  his  short  and  irregular  school  life 
is  run  out,  and  his  education,  except  the  little  that  in  after  years  he  may 
pick  up  at  night-schools,  comes  to  an  end. 

If  the  school  time  can  by  any  means  be  increased  it  is  only  natural  to 
expect  that  in  the  same  ratio  will  progress  in  education  be  made.  But 
how  is  this  object  to  be  effected  1 For  the  present  at  least  help  in  this 
matter  from  the  parents  need  not  be  looked  for.  Partly  from  poverty, 
but  chiefly  from  indifference,  children  are  kept  at  home  during  the  great 
part  of  the  spring  and  harvest  seasons,  the  elder  members  to  assist  at 
farm-work,  the  younger  folk  to  herd,  “ mind  the  house,”  or  run  mes- 
sages. Education  is  but  little  valued,  and  must  give  place  to  what,  hi 
the  estimation  of  the  parents  is  of  more  value,  farm  labour,  or  household 
work.  To  compensate  for  the  loss  could  not  the  daily  school  time  be 
lengthened  1 A late  order  of  the  Board  requires  that  each  National 
school  be  open  not  less  than  200  days  in  the  year.  If  the  clause  “ of  five 
hours  for  secular  instruction”  were  added,  one  additional  month  of  school 
time  would  be  gained  in  the  year.  Again,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  Saturday  should  be,  as  it  practically  is  in  all  our  schools,  a dies  non. 
If  the  schools  were  kept  open  on  Saturday  for  three  hours  for  secular 
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instruction,  in  this  way  another  month  in  the  year  would  be  saved.  Appe^D. 
Further  the  loss  of  time  caused  by  the  late  attendance  of  the  pupils  m Condition 
the  morning  falls  little  below  three  hours  weekly.  If  these  three  hours  nndpros- 
could  be  saved  (and  tlie  responsibility  in  this  matter  rests  more  with  the  ^ational 
teacher  than  the  parent)  a third  month  in  the  year  of  time  at  present  Education 
Shy  indifference,  would  be  added  to  the  school  life  of  the  pupil 

But  time  inside  as  well  as  outside  of  the  school-room  may  t.  suggestioi13 
Teachers  have  their  favourite  subjects,  and  to  those  subjects  undue  tune  for  increas- 
“ The  programme  of  proficiency  I would  suggest  should  be  .un- 
modified. The  essential  subjects  in  a primary  school,  such  as  leading,  tlie Schools. 
writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  should  hold  a more  prominent  place  ill 
the  programme.  Grammar  and  geography  to  be  considered  m some 
resoects  as  extra  subjects,  and  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  classification  of 
the  pupils— and  the  branches  purely  extra,  as  chawing,  singing,  to  be 
taught1  outside  of  the  ordinary  school  hours.  In  this  arrangement  the 
teacher  can  complain  of  no  injustice  or  hardship  For  the  teaching  o 
these  extra  subjects  gratuities  are  granted,  and  the  pupils  learning  those 
branches  pay,  in  most  instances,  extra  school-fees. 

If  owin"  to  tlie  causes  now  alluded  to,  the  literary  progress  of 
children  is  slow,  the  moral  tone  of  the  school  continues  satisfactory.  No 
want  of  harmony  or  good  feeling  among  the  pupils  came  under  my 
notice  during  the  past  year.  The  teachers  form  a respectable  class  of 
the  community.  They  maintain  a decent  social  position,  and  m this 
majority  of  instances,  they  are  looked  up  to  and  respected  by  the  faiming 
class  around  them;  and,  to  quote  from  a former  report  of  mine,  _ It 
only  just  to  them  to  state  that,  of  the  large  number  of  teachers  m this 
district,  nearly  200,  not  one  of  them  during  the  past  year  has  been 
charged  with  any  breach  of  the  laws,  either  social  or  political.  nlio 
system,  in  whatever  aspect  it  may  be  viewed  is  working  with  smooth- 
ness and  harmony  throughout  the  district.  Managers  teachers,  and  the 
public  understand  they  have  a common  interest  in  the  wellaie  of  the 
schools.  The  schools  are  thickly  scattered  over  the  district,  and  the 
educational  wants  of  the  public  are  fully  supplied.  Yet,  owing  to  the 
short  school  time  of  the  pupils,  the  educational  results  yet  reached  are 
low.  Other  hindrances  I have  dwelt  on  m former  reports,  but  the  want 
of  regular  and  punctual  attendance  is  an  evil  so  general,  and  is  assuming 
such  huge  proportions  as  to  overshadow  all  others.  Let  this  impediment 
be  removed  from  tlie  path  of  the  teacher,  and  a great  impetus  will  be 
given  to  education,  and  results  in  the  progress  of  the  pupils  reached,  that 
at  present  seem  to  be  all  but  unattainable. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  ProBciency 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  found  in 

District  16,  Armagh  ; Mr.  Osborn  ^.-Heading  (including  oral  spelling  an»da„c3 

and  explanation).— The  reading  is  somewhat  improved  but  not  so  muen  tioiis  maic 
as  I expected.  It  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  unlearn  than  to  learn,  that  during;  the 
in  addition  to  care  and  skill  there  must  be  time  and  patience  m order  to  j ear. 
remove  bad  habits,  and  to  develope  and  cultivate  growth  m the  light 

direction.  , 

The  technical  “ Rules  for  Reading  ” are  not  always  well  devised  nor 
can  they  be  constantly  remembered  or  readily  applied.  1 suggest  to  all 
my  teachers  to  read  aloud  pretty  frequently  to  their  pupils,  m order  to 
improve  them  by  imitation  ; to  teach  reading  as  they  teac  wri  ina,  y 
“ setting  the  children  a copy.”  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  copy  is  always 
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Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
f )und  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 


of  the  best  kind,  but  even  in  the  most  imperfect  cases,  the  teachers  are 
superior  to  their  pupils,  and  by  the  practice  recommended  they  will  im- 
prove themselves  as  well  as  the  children. 

Generally  speaking  the  oral  spelling  and  explanation  of  lesson  are 
pretty  fair. 

Arithmetic.— Under  this  head  I have  nothing  to  add  to  the  remarks 
made  m my  last  report.  The  teaching  of  this  most  useful  branch  is  now 
conducted  on  a better  basis,  and  I am  confident  as  to  the  value  of  the 
results.  Already  there  is  a marked  improvement. 

1 enyianship.  I confess  I do  not  like  the  clumsy,  dumpy,  execution 
resulting  from  the  imitation  of  the  “Foster”  copies ; there ’ is  a areat 
absence  of  grace  and  elegance.  The  “Johnston”  copy-books  produce 
better  results,  and  now  that  there  are  fuller  graduated  copies  in  this  style 
I look  forward  to  considerable  improvement  in  this  important  branch 
from  the  use  of  these  new  copies. 

Writing  from  Dictation.— This  branch  is  fairly  attended  to,  and  most 
of  the  pupils  of  third  and  higher  classes  can  write  any  plain  sentence  from 
Third  Reading  Book  with  creditable  accuracy. 

Grammar.  More  pupils  are  now  preparing  home  lessons  in  the  text- 
books in  this  branch  than  formerly,  and  more  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  may  be  expected  in  the  future.  Hitherto  it  has  been  very  im- 
perfectly taught,  and  very  few  pupils  have  attained  any  satisfactory 
proficiency.  J 


Geography.—  Text-books  in  this  branch  are  not  much  used  in  this 
district,  and  consequently  home  lessons  in  it  are  not  generally  prepared. 
Jibe  teachers,  except  in  a few  cases,  do  not  aim  beyond  elementary  prin- 
ciples and  definitions,  and  to  outlines  of  the  maps. 

Needlework.  Needlework  is  pretty  fairly  taught  by  nearly  all  the 
female  teachers  m this  district.  Plain  sewing  and  knitting  axe  especially 
attended  to,  and  a number  of  neat  and  well  executed  specimens  are  pretty 
frequently  shown  to  me  by  the  children  of  third  and  fourth  classes 
Ornamental  needlework  is  not  neglected,  but  it  is  held,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
m a secondary  place.  Lessons  in  the  practice  of  cutting  out,  hitherto 
neglected,  are  now  given  in  many  of  the  schools  to  the  girls  of  third  and 
higher  classes,  and  a fair  measure  of  progress  has  already  been  made.  To 
this  result,  the  new  needlework  book  issued  by  the  Board  has  largely 
contributed.  0 


Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.)— Vocal  music  is  taught 
statedly  in  twenty-six  of  my  schools,  and  drawing  in  seven  schools.  No 
very  high  results  have  been  attained  in  these  branches  ; though  in  a 
of  the  schools  the  children  sing  sweetly,  and  with  some  taste  and 
skill ; and  in  one  or  two  schools,  outline  and  shaded  drawings  from  the 
flat  are  very  fairly  executed. 


Condition  General  Observation  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  oj  National  Educa- 
pectsPofS  tionin  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 

National  the  Schools. 

Education 

t'rict^wi'th  , 1 tkmk  ,tkat  a very  !al'ge  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  this  district  arc 
suggestions  devoting  themselves  with  zeal  and  diligence  to  the  performance  of  their 
fovmcrcas-  duties  and  that  a large  majority  of  the  schools  are  accomplishing  with 
efficiency  of  tolerable  success  the  results  expected  from  their  institution  and  endow- 
the  Schools,  mont. 

There  is  among  the  teachers  a growing  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  dis- 
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content,  under  a sense  of  insufficient  remuneration  and  a want  of  due  AppmfaxD. 
respect  and  appreciation  of  their  office,  which  they  justly  regard  as  one  Condition 
of  great  value  and  importance.  They  are,  moreover,  naturally  a patient  and  pros- 
and unobtrusive  race,  and  the  diligent  prosecution  of  their  estimable  ]^t?0°al 
labours  necessarily  withdraws  them  from  contact  and  acquaintance  with  Education 
public  questions,  and  if  the  reasonable  demands  they  are  now  making  in  tbe^Dis- 
for  more  suitable  provision  be  met  with  a just  and  liberal  concession,  suggesti0ns 
they  will  at  once  return  with  increased  spirit  and  energy  to  that  calm  for  increas- 
and  earnest  discharge  of  their  duties,  which  is  essential  to  their  profes-  of 

sional  success,  and  at  variance  with  public  discussions  and  organizations  tlie  Schools. 


for  agitation.  . 

Owin<r  to  the  vigorous  and  long-continued  opposition  to  National 
education  in  this  district  carried  on  by  the  Church  Education  Society, 
and  the  consequent  competition  for  pupils,  the  practice  of  offering  free 
education  and  bribes  for  attendance  has  debased  education  from  the  true 
position  which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  the  estimation  of  the  parents. 

Many  of  the  National  teachers  in  this  district  have  been  obliged,  in 
self-defence,  to  offer  their  services  without  remuneration  ; and  the  ad- 
mission of  free  pupils  is  quite  too  common,  and  the  amount  of  school- 
fees  paid  is  so  low  and  inadequate,  as  to  operate  injuriously  and  in 
different  directions  on  the  efficiency  and  success  of  popular  education. 

Free  schools  are  almost  invariably  inefficient.  As  nothing  is  paid  for 
education  it  is  not  esteemed  either  by  the  parent  or  the  children.  A 
very  slight  excuse  satisfies  the  parent  for  keeping  his  child  at  home  for 
some  domestic  operation  or  little  errand  ; and  he  never  aids  him  or 
urges  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  home  lessons.  The  child  also  is 
allowed  to  find  easy  excuses  for  pretty  frequent  absences,  and  the  result 
is,  that  very  little  is  accomplished  in  his  instruction  and  education.  If 
education  is  to  be  free  and  without  charge,  the  attendance  should  be 
made  compulsory.  IJntil  the  adoption  of  the  latter,  or  abrogation  of  the 
former,  I cannot  look  forward  with  certainty  to  a sound  or  general  in- 
crease to  the  efficiency  of  National  education. 


General  Observations  as  to  -proficiency  of  Pup)ils  found  in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
hispections  made  during  the  year.  foundPinS 

District  17,  Downpatrick  ; Mr.  Kennedy. — Reading  (including  oral 
spelling  and  explanation). — I have  little  to  add  to  the  observations  tions  made 
made  in  previous  reports  regarding  reading.  Of  the  entire  number  of 
pupils  met  at  inspections,  of  which  the  proficiency  is  recorded,  22  per 
cent,  were  able  to  read  the  Third  Book  with  a fair  degree  of  ease  and 
fluency.  This  is,  pei’haps,  as  large  a proportion  as  can  be  expected, 
considering  the  early  age  at  which  they  are  withdrawn  from  school. 

Pupils  have  a very  fair  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  at  their  lessons, 
and  they  are  not  deficient  in  oral  spelling  except  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  early  education  has  been  neglected,  and  there  the  spelling  is  uni- 
formly bad. 

Arithmetic. — The  improvement  noted  in  last  year’s  report  in  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  is  still  maintained,  and  under  each  of  the  heads 
of  proficiency  is  a higher  result  shown.  For  example,  while  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  examined  in  1869  exceeds  by  only  21  per  cent,  the  num- 
ber examined  in  1868,  the  number  of  those  able  to  write  sums,  consisting 
of  seven  places,  is  13-6  ; and  the  number  able  to  work  questions  in  pro- 
portion or  practice  4‘5  per  cent,  greater  in  the  latter  year  than  the 
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Appendix D.  former.  This  shows  that  on  the  whole  progress  has  been  made.  A 
Proficiency  more  general  use  of  Thomson’s  arithmetic  as  a text-book  in  third  and 
of  Pupils  fourth  classes  is  desirable.  Questions  in  mental  calculation  that  shall 
attendance  t^ain  fie  PllP*ls  to  reflect  on  the  reason  of  the  various  processes  em- 
at  inspec-  ployed,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  routine  of  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  books 
tions  made  would  prevent  them  from  failing  to  answer,  as  they  not  unfrequentlv 
year.  do’.eafY  questions,  but  which  are  somewhat  out  of  the  beaten  track  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed.  The  younger  children  are  now  Gene- 
rally required  to  commit  to  memory  the  addition  table,  to  the  neglect 
of  which  the  slow  rate  of  progress  made  at  first  in  many  scliools°was 
largely  owing. 

Penmanship. — I observe  no  change  in  this  branch  during  the  year,  the 
results  recorded  in  the  preceding  table  being  almost  identical  with  those 
for  1868,^  both  as  regards  the  number  of  pupils  examined  and  their  profi- 
ciency. Fifty-six  per  cent,  of  those  met  at  inspection  were  writing  on  paper. 
With  the  variety  of  copy-books  now  in  use,  Yere  Foster’s,  Johnston’s 
and  those  containing  head-lines  written  by  the  teacher,  there  is  a risk 
that  where  the  particular  book  suited  to  a pupil  is  not  in  stock,  and  he 
is  supplied  with  another,  the  style  of  penmanship  in  which  is  different, 
the  effect  on  his  writing  will  be  detrimental.  I have  cautioned  teachers 
against  changes  of  this  kind,  and  shown  how  they  may  be  avoided. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Writing  from  dictation  is  taught  in  all 
schools  to  the  pupils  old  enough  to  learn  it,  and  in  general  with  as  much 
success  as  can  fairly  be  expected.  In  only  a small  number  of  the  best 
schools,  however,  is  this  exercise  written  on  paper;  where  this  is  done, 
as  it  is  in  a few  instances,  and  the  exercises  carefully  corrected  by  the 
teacher,  the  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

Grammar.  On  comparing  the  results  given  in  the  table  of  profi- 
ciency, I observe  scarcely  any  difference  between  the  number  able  to 
parse  a sentence  of  those  examined  in  18G9  and  in  186S  ; there  is  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  able  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech. 
In  teaching  grammar  to  beginners  a very  general  fault  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  is  to  take  always  the  first  sentence  of  the  lesson,  and  cause 
the  children  to  tell  what  paid  of  speech  each  word  is  taken  in 
succession,  instead  of  selecting  some  suitable  sentence  containing  those 
parts  of  speech  which  he  intends  to  teach,  and  trying  to  get  the  pupils 
to  understand  why  certain  words  are  called  nouns,  others  adjectives,  &c. 
ine  consequence  is  that  in  no  subject  do  I find  guessing  and  random 
answers  so  common  as  in  grammar.  In  second  class,  for  example,  what- 
ever word  may  be  selected  in  the  first  instance  on  inquiring  what  part 
of  speech  it  is  the  answer  almost  invariably  is,  “ a common  noun.”  In 
third  and  fourth  classes  the  results  attending  the  teaching  of  grammar 
are  more  satisfactory  than  in  second. 

Geography. — Text-books  are  used  more  or  less  by  nearly  all  in  third 
and  fourth  classes;  it  is,  however,  from  the  teacher’s  instructions  on 
the  map  that  most  of  the  knowledge  which  the  pupils  possess  is  derived. 
Books  containing  the  names  of  fewer  places,  with  more  detailed  infor- 
mation regarding  those  of  importance,  are  desirable.  The  tabulated 
r °*  ^1G  ausweianS  i11  geography  shows  a higher  proficiency  in 
1869  than  the  previous  year,  the  maps  of  the  World,  Europe,  and  Ire- 
land being  fairly  known  in  most  schools. 

Needlework. — Needlework  is  taught  in  seventy  schools  out  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  in  the  entire  district.  In  the  accompanying 
table,  however,  the  numbers  who  are  returned  as  able  to  sew  and  knit 
are  only  given  for  fifty-two  schools,  the  other  eighteen  having  been 
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examined  on  tile  Secondary  No.  1 Form  of  Report  before  such  return 
was  called  for.  The  branch  in  which  improvement  is  chiefly  required 
is"  plain  sewing,  the  supply  of  materials  being  frequently  inadequate. 

Extra,  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  dsc.)— The  instruction  m 
these  branches  is  gradually  extending,  vocal  music  being  now  taught  m 
nineteen  schools,  and  drawing  in  six.  If  it  were  not  for  the  objection 
to  teachers  being  trained,  some  of  whom  are  thus  prevented  from  ob- 
taining a certificate  of  competency,  music  would  be  taught  in  a still 
lar*er°  number  of  cases.  There  is  a general  desire  on  the  part  of 
managers  to  secure  the  services  of  teachers  capable  of  giving  instruction 
in  music ; and,  when  a school  is  vacant,  the  candidate  possessing  this 
qualification  is  usually  preferred.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  only  in  a 
few  schools  that  drawing  can  be  taught  with  advantage.  In  most  rural 
districts  where  pupils  attend  irregularly,  and  are  finally  withdrawn  at 
an  early  age,  I am  inclined  to  question  the  propriety  of  attempting  to 
teach  this  branch. 
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General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  jirospects  of  National  Educes-  Condition 

turn  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  T™-, 

the  Schools.  National 

Education 

Having  in  the  observations  under  this  head  in  former  years  referred  jnthe^Dis- 
to  most  of  those  points  that  appear  to  call  for  special  notice,  I do  not  SUggesti0ns 
consider  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  details.  The  table  of  for  inc-eas- 
proficiency  given  in  the  previous  part  of  this  report,  shows  a slight  ^ of 
improvement  in  the  pupils’  answering  on  several  subjects,  as  compared  ^ Schools, 
with  the  preceding  year,  while  in  none  is  there  any  falling  off.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  results  thus  given  are  influenced  in  a 
considerable  degree  by  the  season  at  which  the  inspections  are  made 
when  the  answering  is  recorded.  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
Secondary  No.  1 Form  of  Report  in  as  many  schools  as  possible  during 
the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  these  being  the  months 
when  schools  are  most  largely  attended  by  the  senior  pupils.  Inspec- 
tions made  in  summer  would  show  larger  numbers  actually  present,  but 
many  are  mere  children  in  junior  drafts  of  first  class.  Hence,  I con- 
sider that  the  form  of  report  in  which  the  proficiency  is  recorded  should 
be  used  when  the  senior  classes  are  large,  as  affording  the  best  test  of 
the  value  of  the  instruction  really  given.  This  practice  having  been 
uniform,  a comparison  of  one  year  with  another  will  not  mislead  us  in 
estimating  the  results.  The  average  daily  attendance  per  school  for  the 
entire  district  was  44-8  for  1869,  and  44-4  for  1SG8,  these  numbers 
being  almost  identical. 

This  district  is  well  provided  with  suitable  school-houses,  and  almost 
without  exception,  an  adequate  supply  of  books  and  other  requisites  for 
sale  to  the  pupils  is  kept  up  ; but  the  maps,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
formerly  given  as  free  stock,  are  now  becoming  old  and  worn.  It  will, 

I fear,  be  difficult  in  many  cases  to  have  these  maps  replaced.  The 
expense  should  not  fall  on  the  teachers,  and  managers  and  school  com- 
mittees cannot  always  be  got  to  see  the  necessity  of  purchasing  new 
maps  while  others  are  in  the  school,  however  old  and  wanting  in  the 
clearness  and  distinctness  so  essential  to  the  successful  teaching  of  local 
geography.  I would,  therefore,  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  propriety  of  supplying  gratis  to  each  school  one  large 
map  every  year,  to  be  sent  with  the  first  parcel  of  sale  stock  ordered 
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Appendix!),  during  the  year.  A permanent  supply  of  maps  would  thus  be  kept  up 
Condition  111  our  schools,  without  the  possibility  of  articles  being  got,  as  was  some- 
and  pros-  times  the  case  in  triennial  grants,  of  little  real  service  to  the  schools 
National  Teaohep  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office  in  a maimer 

Education  011  the  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  satisfactory.  There  is 

triSwUi  C°nsiderab?e  cli,fficulty  in  procuring  male  teachers  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
suggestions  occurring  m the  staff.  The  assistants  are  nearly  all  females,  the  salary 
for  increas-  ot  an  assistant  being  too  small  to  induce  a young  man  of  ability  to 
“fntv'of ' f ceP*  the  cffice,  or  to  support  him  when  obliged  to  reside  at  a distance 
the  Schools.  trom  , .s  Parents  residence ; hence,  the  source  fails  from  which  a supply 
of  efficient  male  principal  teachers  might  be  expected.  As  the  whole 
question  of  the  teachers’  claims  to  increased  remuneration  is  likely  to  be 
considered  at  no  distant  date,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  farther  into  a 
subject  on  which  a good  deal  has  already  been  said. 


Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  18,  Monaghan;  Mr.  Eardley. — Reading  (including  oral  spel- 
ling and  explanation).— During  the  year  1869,  6,281  pupils  were 
examined  for  the  Secondary  No.  1 Report,  which  gives  their  ages  and 
proficiency,  and  of  these,  4,717  passed  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  three 
standards  in  reading,  leaving  1,564  failures.  It  is  evident  there  must 
be  always  some  failures,  since  even  the  youngest  pupils  are  included  in 
the  return  as  well  as  those  quite  recently  admitted  to  the  school ; and 
the  question  is,  how  far  may  the  work  done  in  the  schools,  as  represented 
by  the  above  figures,  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  or  the  reverse  1 Gene- 
rally speaking,  it  is  found — and  I have  verified  the  result  by  my  own 
observation — that  a child  admitted  to  school  at  six  years  of  age  can 
learn  to  read  monosyllables  at  sight  without  naming  the  letters  in  less 
than  a year,  provided  the  attendance  be  fairly  regular,  and  that  the 
instruction  of  the  young  children  is  carefully  looked  after.  Hence,  were 
the  failures  not  much  in  excess  of  the  number  present  at  examination 
under  seven  years  of  age,  the  result  might  be  said  to  be  satisfactory. 
Applying  this  test,  I find  that  the  failures  exceed  the  number  under 
seven  by  525,  or,  in  other  words,  they  amount  to  upwards  of  8 per  cent, 
oi  the  number  examined ; and  to  this  extent,  at  least,  do  the  teachers 
tail  in  their  duty  to  the  young  pupils.  I have  in  former  reports  referred 
to  the  irksomeness  of  this  part  of  their  work,  and  their  tendency  to 
delegate  it.  to  the  more  advanced  pupils  or  to  the  paid  monitor.  The 
remedy  is  anything  but  a happy  one ; for,  tact,  good  temper,  and 
patience  are  the  qualities  chiefly  required  in  this  particular  case,  and  it 
is  m these  very  qualifications  that  monitors  are  most  likely  to  be 
deficient.  The  remedy  would  appear  to  be  the  establishment  of  infant 
schools  under  female  teachers,  but  as  this  is  not  generally  practicable 
except  in  towns,  the  appointment  of  female  assistants  specially 
prepared  for  the  work.  Infants  require  such  exceptional  treatment  that, 
it  possible,  they  should  be  taught  in  a separate  room,  and  thus  their 
instruction  would  not  interfere  with  the  other  classes.  The  prevailing 
fault  m the  reading  of  the  advanced  classes  is  indistinctness.  The 
syllables  are  badly  articulated,  the  final  consonants  are  not  heard,  and  in 
ordmary  conversation  their  utterance  is  so  slovenly  as  to  be  nearly  unin- 
telligible to  persons  unaccustomed  to  it.  In  proof,  let  a stranger  enter 
an  ordinary  school  and  inquire  from  the  pupils  their  names,  the  chances 
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are  lie  will  not  understand  tliem.  This  indistinctness  is,  perhaps,  not  dppendixD. 
noticed  by  the  teachers,  and  consequently  receives  but  little  correction  ; proficiency 
neither  do  the  errors  of  pronunciation  most  common  in  the  neighbour-  of  Pupils 

hood “ immediently  ” and  “ attacted  ” — I constantly  hear  repeated  by 

the  pupils  -without  calling  forth  any  remark  from  the  teacher.  This  at  inSpec- 
faiilt  is  most  noticeable  when  the  pupils  are  reciting  the  pieces  of  poetry  tions  made 
which  they  had  previously  committed  to  memory.  The  words,  correctly  the 
or  incorrectly,  are  delivered  with  such  monotonous  rapidity  that  the 
recitation  is  often  a mere  gabble.  This  arises  in  a great  measure  from 
the  fact  that  the  pupils  do  not  understand  what  they  repeat,  and,  in 
fact,  a pupil  cannot  read  any  passage  intelligently  without  understand- 
ing it.  Now,  as  very  few  pupils  are  able  to  take-up  the  meaning  when 
reading  a passage  for  the  first  time,  it  would  appear  the  most  natural 
method  to  reverse  the  plan  commonly  followed,  and  have  explanation 
first,  reading  afterwards.  By  this  explanation,  of  course  I mean  not 
merely  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  the  force  of  phrases,  but  also  the 
gist  of  the  writer.  Hence,  I would  say  that  silent  reading  should  be 
practised  as  a separate  lesson,  in  connexion  with  the  explanation,  the 
pupils  being  brought  up  in  a draft  with  books  in  their  hands,  and 
directed  to  give  replies  on  the  subject  matter  without  reading  aloud. 

Of  course,  this  plan  would  be  useful  only  when  the  pupils  have  got  over 
the  mechanical  difficulty  of  naming  the  words  at  sight.  I would  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  the  foregoing  remarks  are 
applicable  to  a large  number  of  the  schools  in  this  district;  in  the 
majority,  indeed,  the  reading  is  as  good  as  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

Arithmetic. — The  passes  in  the  most  elementary  of  the  standards  in 
this  subject,  simple  substraction,  correspond  pretty  closely  with  the 
number  examined  who  were  over  ten  years  of  age,  and  amount  to  only 
42  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  found  present.  Thus  the  failures  in 
arithmetic  were  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  those  in  reading,  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  pupils  found  present,  but  are  almost  identical 
with  them,  comparing  the  numbers  returned  as  learning  the  two  subjects, 
which  excludes  pupils  of  the  first  class,  in  the  case  of  arithmetic.  The 
reason  of  this  difference  is  not  far  to  seek.  Children  from  their  earliest 
infancy  are  learning  language,  the  transition  to  reading  is  gradual  and 
natural,  similar  faculties  being  called  into  play,  but  the  power  of  ab- 
straction necessary  for  understanding  numbers  does  not  come  until  much 
later  in  the  development  of  the  child’s  mind,  and  hence  there  is  more 
forcing  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  In  fact,  numbers  bewilder 
young  children,  and  I have  met  with  instances  where  they  could  read  the 
Third  Book  with  a fair  degree  of  intelligence,  and  yet  would  be  as  likely 
to  say  that  three  and  five  make  six  as  eight ; and  the  question  arises — 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  follow  the  bent  of  the  child’s  mind  rather 
than  to  oppose  it,  to  give  more  reading,  spelling,  and  other  exercises 
requiring  memory,  and  less  figures.  In  the  teaching  of  arithmetic 
I have  observed  two  faults  : — 1st,  That  the  pupils  are  not  suffi- 
ciently grounded  in  the  elementary  rules  before  proceeding  to  those 
more  advanced ; and,  2nd,  the  inveterate  habit  of  copying  from  each 
other’s  slates,  which  exists  unless  rendered  absolutely  impossible. 

With  reference  to  the  first,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  pupils  working  the 
compound  rules,  who  are  obliged  to  add  numbers  by  means  of  strokes, 
and  who,  when  multiplying,  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  setting  down 
the  figure  they  have  to  carry.  This  indicates  that  the  addition  and 
multiplication  tables  have  not  been  thoroughly  learned.  The  pupils  may 
be  able  to  repeat  correctly  any  column  of  these  tables,  but  unless  they 
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Appendix D.  Can,  at  once  and  without  effort,  tell  the  product  or  sum  of  two  dibits 
Proficiency  an<^  similarly  be  able  to  combine  these  two  operations,  their  knowledge 
of  Pupils  must  be  considered  imperfect,  as  it  will  be  certain  to  fail  them  when  per- 
attendance  ^Orm^no  lengthened  operations.  Perhaps,  to  become  proficient  in  addition, 
at  inspec-6  requires  longer  and  more  careful  training  than  any  other  rule  in  arith- 
tions  made  metic.  IST o rule  is  so  important  in  business — in  fact,  it  is  almost  the  only 
'!-nSth«  rule  on  which  merchants  examine  candidates  for  admission  to  their 
r’  offices.  One  of  the  best  means  which  I have  seen  for  securing  good 
results  in  so  necessary  a rule,  is  to  form  a draft  round  a black  board  on 
which  the  teacher  rapidly  sets  down  lines  of  figures ; he  then  calls  on 
the  class  to  tot  up  the  first  column ; the  first  boy  correct  goes  to  the  head 
of  the  class ; the  others  compete  for  the  second  place,  and  so  on  until 
the  sum  is  finished.  By  this  plan  all  are  engaged.  The  clever  boys  are 
gradually  eliminated,  so  that  the  slow  or  dull  are  compelled  to  exert 
themselves.  Similar  exercises  might  be  given  in  all  the  simple  rules, 
and  a few  minutes  daily  spent  in  this  way  would  make  the  pupils  expert 
calculators.  As  to  the  second  defect — copying,  I do  not  believe  that 
any  school  is  quite  free  from  it.  So  long  as  there  is  a difference  in 
the  intelligence  of  boys,  the  weak  will  rely  on  the  strong  and  seek  his 
assistance ; the  sluggish  will  not  exert  himself  -when  it  is  possible  to  do 
otherwise,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  a different  state  of  things. 
Teachers  themselves  are  unaware  of  the  extent  to  which  this  practice 
prevails,  and  they  are  completely  taken  by  surprise  at  the  number  of 
failures  when  individual  examination  is  resorted  to.  One  of  the  best 
remedies  is  to  allow  each  boy  to  have  his  own  book,  to  work  the  sums 
consecutively  and  independently  of  what  his  neighbour  in  the  desk 
beside  him  may  be  doing.  A little  management  on  the  teacher’s  part  would 
prevent  any  two,  within  communicating  distance,  from  working  the  same 
sum. 

Penmanship.—  Of  the  3,802  pupils  returned  as  learning  to  write  on 
paper,  4-3  per  cent,  were  found  able  to  write  a fair  hand,  and  19  percent, 
a good  hand;  leaving  32  per  cent  of  failures.  These  results  are  slightly 
in  excess  of  those  for  the  year  1868,  and  are  so  far  satisfactory  as  they 
indicate  progress.  Still,  however,  there  is  room  for  improvement,  as 
on  looking  over  my  notes,  I find  there  are  no  less  than  twenty  schools 
in  which  not  a single  pupil  was  returned  as  being  able  to  write  a good 
hand,  and,  in  a considerable  number  of  the  others,  the  results  under  this 
heading  were  meagre.  Careful  supervision  is  what  is  most  required  in 
teaching  this  subject,  but  this  is  extremely  difficult  in  schools  where 
there  is  only  one  teacher,  as  during  the  writing  lesson,  the  teacher 
must  be  actively  engaged  with  some  viva  voce  lessons  to  pupils  stand- 
ing in  drafts  on  the  floor,  and  he  can  do  very  little  for  the  writers 
more  than  examine  their  copies  when  the  time  for  writing  is  up. 
One  examination,  when  the  lesson  is  in  actual  progress,  would  be 
worth  ten  such  as  he  can  give,  as  the  pupils  have  no  opportunity  of 
putting  into  practice  the  teacher’s  instructions  until  next  day  when 
they  are  probably  forgotten.  Owing  to  defective  arrangements,  from 
a third  to  a tenth  of  the  time  set  apart  for  this  subject  is  absolutety 
wasted  in  giving  out  the  copy-books,  pens,  and  ink.  The  most  com- 
mon fault  is  having  the  copy-books  of  the  different  classes  mixed 
up  indiscriminately,  no  attempt  being  made  to  separate  them  until 
the  time  for  writing  arrives,  then  there  is  a regular  scramble,  the 
books  are  treated  badly  and  valuable  time  is  wasted.  Thanks,  in 
great  part  to  Mr.  Vere  Foster,  the  schools  are  now  thoroughly  well 
supplied  with  writing  materials  ; they  have  excellent  paper,  good  head- 
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lines  pens  and  ink  of  tile  best  quality,  so  that  nothing  hut  gross  negli-  Appendix 
sence  on  the  part  of  any  teacher,  or  utter  unfitness  for  his  post,  could  proficiencJ. 
lead  to  positively  had  writing  in  any  school.  Good  writing,  as  I for-  of  Pupils 
merly  observed,  appears  confined  in  great  measure  to  those  schools  where  a“™  ce 
the  teachers  themselves  write  well.  _ at  inspec- 

W riding  from  Dictation. — All  the  pupils  learning  to  write  on  paper  are  tions  made 
exercised'  in  writing  from  dictation ; those  of  the  second  class  being  for  the  } 1 10 

most  part  confined  to  transcribing  a sentence  from  their  reading  lesson, 
while  the  third  and  fourth  classes  write  a passage  read  slowly  to  them, 
then-  books  being  closed  at  the  time.  The  first  exercise  is  a capital  in- 
troduction to  the  second,  and  in  schools  where  in  addition  phrase  spelling 
is  regularly  learned  as  a task  or  home  lesson,  the  results  produced  are  in 
General  satisfactory.  The  per-centage  of  passes  in  this  subject  are 
naturally  lower  than  those  in  the  writing,  being  43  and  1 9 in  the  latter, 
against  29  and  16  in  the  former.  The  practice  of  exercising  the  pupils 
of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  in  writing  from  dictation  on  paper,  lias 
many  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the  pupils  cannot  so  readily 
copy  from  each  other ; in  the  next,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  care- 
ful, as  erasures  cannot  be  so  readily  made  as  when  writing  on  slates ; 
and,  lastly,  the  misspelled  words  can  be  more  readily  preserved  for 
future  repetition.  As  an  instance  of  tile  marked  success  which  has 
attended  the  substitution  of  paper  for  slates,  I may  mention,  that,  in  an 
ordinary  rural  school,  examined  for  the  Secondary  No.  1 Report, 
containing  eighteen  pupils  over  ten  years  of  age,  fifteen  of  them 
succeeded  in  writing  the  following  passage  with  not  more  than  one  mis- 
take  : — . 

“They  (the  dogs)  carry  loads;  they  draw  the  sledges  in  which  the  Esqui- 
maux travel  over  the  frozen  wastes;  they  attack  and  capture  the  seal,  scent 
out  its  abode  when  concealed  under  the  unbroken  snow,  and  track  the 
bear  or  the  reindeer.”  This  is  a sentence  of  more  than  average  difficulty, 
and  the  remarkable  success  of  the  pupils,  was  due  to  the  tact  that  the 
dictation  exercise  was  regularly  given  for  half  an  hour  each  day  on 
paper,  the  misspelled  words  were  entered  in  a special  book  by  the  teacher, 
and  weekly  repetitions  of  these  words  held.  Of  course,  such  excellence 
is  far  from  being  general,  and  a reference  to  my  note  books  shows  me 
that  in  twenty-three  schools,  between  a fifth  and  a sixth  of  the  entire  num- 
ber in  the  district,  there  was  not  a single  pupil  returned  as  being  able  to 
write  a sentence  of  average  difficulty  with  correct  spelling.  One  of  the 
defects  I have  noticed,  when  the  teachers  are  reading  the  passage  to  be 
written  by  the  pupils  they  either  read  too  many  words  at  a time  for  the 
children  to  remember,  or  they  give  out  the  words  in  pairs,  repeating 
them  a half  a dozen  times,  and  thereby  encouraging  a want  of  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  who  in  such  cases  are  constantly  interrupting 
the  teacher,  and  disturbing  the  entire  class  with  their  inquiries.  A short 
phrase  only  should  be  read  out  at  once,  this  merely  repeated  a second 
time,  and  all  interrogations  of  whatever  kind  discouraged.  When  this 
is  done,  the  pupils  are  more  attentive ; they  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  drift  of  the  passage  to  be  written,  and  are  liable  to  fewer  mistakes. 

Grammar. — The  results  in  grammar  are,  on  the  whole,  slightly 
lower  than  those  reported  last  year  ; for,  while  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  found  acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech,  there  was 
a falling  off  in  the  number  able  to  parse.  On  the  whole,  I consider 
this  subject  is  taught  with  less  success  than  any  other  on  the  school 
programme ; and  one  reason  is,  that  from  its  nature  it  cannot  be 
commenced  at  an  early  age  by  the  pupils  and  their  progress  is  neces- 

lt 
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Appendix!).  sarily  slow,  so  slow  that  before  they  reach  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
Proficiency  y®ara  til8  amount  of  practical  knowledge  they  obtain  will  be  very 
of  Pupils  trifling.  At  this  age  the  attendance  at  school  ceases  altogether  or 
attendance  becomes  veI7  i™gular,  and  hence  further  progress  is  doubtful  in 
at inspec-  the  generality  of  cases.  Should  they  reach  the  fourth  class  and  con- 
tionsmade  tinue  at  school,  it  is  probable  they  may  in  a year  or  so  acquire  so 
yeaTg  4 6 mucl1  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  will  enable  them  to  speak  and 
write  with  tolerable  accuracy.  For  practical  purposes  any  knowledge 
short  of  this  is  valueless,  but  yet  the  preliminary  training  possesses  an 
educational  value  of  its  own  as  a means  of  exercising  the  reasoning 
faculties. 

Geography. — This  is  another  subject  in  which  the  results  are  meagre. 
Like  grammar,  the  study  of  it  is  rather  discouraged  by  the  parents  of 
the  pupils  who  regard  it  rather  as  a light  accomplishment  than  as  a 
necessary  of  common  school  education.  One  of  the  chief  defects  I 
noticed  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject  is  the  absence  of  intelligent  point- 
ing on  the  map  to  the  places  named.  Thus  a child  is  asked  to  point  out 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; he  makes  a wide  sweep  with  the  pointer  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic,  and  returns  to  his  place  satisfied 
without  pointing  out  the  Cape  at  all.  In  such  cases  I have  sometimes 
asked  was  the  Cape  land  or  water,  and  not  unfrequently  have  been  told 
it  was  water.  Another  defect  is,  that  the  geographical  allusions  in  the 
reading  lessons  are  not  made  use  of  to  the  extent  that  is  desirable  in 
giving  an  interest  to  the  map  lesson  ; even  the  tasks  learned  from  the 
text-book  are  frequently  heard  and  passed  over  without  any  attempt  at 
pointing  out  the  relative  situations  of  the  places  mentioned.  It  is 
strange  also  to  find  out  the  extent  to  which  the  pupils  are  ignorant  of 
the  situation  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon.  They  have  been  so  loim 
accustomed  to  the  top  of  the  map  as  the  north,  that  when  asked  to  point 
out  the  north  side  of  the  school-room  they  either  direct  the  pointer  to 
the  ceiling  or  to  the  teacher’s  desk.  Many  instances  of  this  came  under 
my  observation  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  schools  where  the  subject 
is  taught  most  successfully  the  teachers  make  out  classified  lists,  such  as 
tne  following,  on  the  map  of  Europe,  which  is  given  merely  by  way  of 
illustration  and  is  not  intended  to  be  at  all  complete : — 

1.  Rivers  of  Europe  grouped  according  to  the  seas  into  which  they 
discharge  their  waters. 

2.  The  chief  towns  on  these  rivers,  arranged  in  order  from  the  sourco 
of  each  to  its  mouth. 

3.  The  mountain  chains,  with  a few  of  the  remarkable  elevations. 

4.  The  comparative  area  and  population  of  the  different  states,  taking 
Ireland  as  unity.  Where  these  lists  are  systematically  used  the  pupils 
acquire  a good  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  they  are  not  likely  soon- 
to  forget,  while  the  facts  impressed  by  desultory  teaching  in  a little  while 
fade  from  the  memory. 

NeecLleioork. — Needlework  is  taught  in  57  schools  in  the  district  to 
about  1,100  girls,  400  of  whom,  in  round  numbers,  have  attained  a 
moderate  degree  of  proficiency  in  plain  sewing  and  knitting,  while  only 
35  can  cut  out  an  article  of  dress  other  than  a bib  or  an  apron.  For  a 
considerable  time  the  principal  teachers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  masters 
in  charge  of  mixed  schools,  were  unwilling  to  allow  the  girls  to  be  absent 
from  the  ordinary  lessons  to  attend  the  sewing  class,  fearing  they  would 
break  down  in  some  of  the  ordinary  subjects  when  examined  by  the 
Inspector ; but  this  feeling  is  giving  way,  though  slowly.  Again,  it  was 
urged  that  the  parents  did  not  want  this  subject  taught  to  their  girls  in 
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school,  that  it  could  be  acquired  at  home,  and  their  school-time  was  so  Appendix D. 
short  it  was  all  required  to  enable  them  to  pick  up  a little  reading  and  profieiency 
wilting,  and  that  in  short  were  the  sewing  insisted  on  the  children  would  of  Pupils 
he  withdrawn.  Such  was  and  is  in  some  cases,  the  nature  of  the  opposi-  ^“ennd^"ce 
tion  to  the  introduction  of  needlework  as  a branch  of  instruction,  although  at  inspec- 
a.  glance  at  the  attire  of  those  raising  the  objections  would  convince  one  tions  made 
0f°the  necessity  of  perseverance  in  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  16 

Board.  Unfortunately,  a large  number  of  the  female  assistants  were 
not  themselves  very  well  qualified  to  give  instructions  in  the  subject, 
more  particularly  in  cutting  out ; and  of  course  the  professional  dress- 
makers were  not  slow  in  decrying  their  pretensions  and  in  endeavouring 
to  lower  them  in  the  popular  esteem.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that 
what  was  applicable  a year  ago  in  this  matter  is  no  longer  so,  as  the 
female  assistants  took  every  means  of  improving  themselves,  and  some 
of  them  are  now  expert  and  skilful  needlewomen.  Another  difficulty 
was  the  want  of  materials  on  which  to  practise.  A new  dress  was  rather 
a rarity  with  many  of  the  girls,  and  they  were  naturally  unwilling  to 
expose  it  to  the  risk  of  being  spoiled  at  school,  and  so  sent  it  to  the 
dressmaker.  It  was  only  when  the  female  teacher  had  thoroughly 
proved  her  competency  that  work  began  to  flow  in,  and  in  some  cases, 
though  unfortunately  not  in  all,  there  is  now  quite  enough  to  give  em- 
ployment to  all  the  girls. 

Extra  Branches. — Geometry,  mensuration,  and  book-keeping,  with 
occasionally  a little  algebra,  are  taught  in  30  schools  in  the  district,  but 
very  few  of  the  pupils  remain  long  enough  at  school  to  learn  more  than 
the  mere  elements.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a boy  acquainted  with  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  Euclid,  and  still  more  rare  to  find  one  able 
to  work  quadratic  or  even  involved  simple  equations  ; formerly  this  was 
not  so,  and  I fear  the  taste  for  these  subjects  is  dying  out.  Mensuration 
appears  to  be  a more  favourite  subject  than  any  of  the  others,  principally 
on  account  of  its  practical  application  to  land  surveying ; and  boys  intended 
for  business  generally  write  out  a few  sets  of  book-keeping,  without  how- 
ever understanding  the  subject,  before  they  finally  leave  school.  In  a 
few  ordinary  rural  schools  the  teachers  have  formed  classes  in  connexion 
with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
profitable  under  the  recent  regulations,  which  give  .£2  for  a first-class 
pass  and  £1  for  a second.  One  teacher  had  a class  which  was  examined 
in  May  last,  and  he  received  nearly  £30.  I was  somewhat  surprised 
when  I heard  the  result,  as  his  was  one  of  those  schools  from  which  not 
a single  pupil  could  be  returned  as  able  to  write  correctly  from  dictation  ; 
but  I subsequently  ascertained  that  the  successes  were  achieved  chiefly 
by  students  who  were  not  pupils  of  the  school.  Scientific  instruction  to 
little  boys  who  cannot  spell  even  tolerably  would  certainly  appear  to  be 
labour  wasted.  The  rapid  spread  of  vocal  music  as  a subject  of  instruc- 
tion is  something  extraordinary.  A few  years  ago  it  was  taught  only 
in  the  model  school,  the  convent  school,  and  two  or  three  others,  but  now 
it  is  regularly  taught  in  no  less  than  25  schools,  1 4 of  whose  teachers 
hold  certificates  and  are  awarded  small  annual  gratuities.  The  sum 
allowed  for  teaching  this  subject  is  wholly  inadequate.  No  other  subject 
requires  such  an  amount  of  exertion  or  is  so  exhausting  to  the  teacher ; 
the  maximum  sum  allowed,  £5,  would  not  at  all  compensate  teachers  for 
the  fatigue  they  undergo  were  it  not  that  they  find  it  most  popular  with 
parents  and  pupils  and  a means  of  securing  a good  attendance.  These 
considerations  ought  not,  however,  to  weigh  with  the  Commissioners,  who 
should  offer  a reward  proportionate  to  the  labour  undergone  and  the 
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AppendlxD.  importance  of  the  subject.  Singing  is  surely  of  more  value  as  an  edu- 
Proficicncy  cational  instrument,  particularly  among  a musical  people  as  the  Irish 
of  Pupils  are  admitted  to  be,  than  drawing ; yet  the  gratuity  attainable  for  the 
attendance  ^a^er  subject  is  double  that  for  the  former.  These  conditions  should  be 
at  inspec-  reversed,  and  then  the  present  high  standard  of  theoretical  knowledge 
tions  made  could  with  more  justice  be  insisted  on.  When  filling  up  the  recommen- 
vear'8  tlie  Nations,  I have  often  thought  it  a hard  thing  that  a teacher  who  has 
trained  a whole  school  to  sing  in  unison,  and  a few  of  the  pupils  to  sing 
in  parts — who  has  imparted  a moderate  knowledge  of  theory — should  be 
refused  the  full  gratuity,  £5,  for  two  hours’  hard  labour  every  week 
throughout  the  year.  Besides,  it  is  unjust  to  the  ordinary  schools,  as 
the  full  gratuity  is  awarded  in  the  model  schools  whether  the  pupils 
display  any  knowledge  of  the  theory  or  not ; at  least,  if  not  unjust  it  is 
like  placing  the  heavier  burden  on  the  weaker  animal. 

Teachers. — During  the  year  fewer  teachers  left  the  service  from  this 
district  than  during  any  year  since  I was  placed  in  charge  of  it.  In  fact, 
there  was  only  one  voluntary  resignation,  if  we  except  three  cases  in 
which  teachers  were  awarded  retiring  gratuities.  It  would  be  a mistake, 
however,  to  suppose  that  this  state  of  things  is  due  to  the  contentedness 
of  the  teachers  with  their  present  position  ; it  is  rather  owing  to  the 
hope  that  some  steps  will  soon  be  taken  for  the  amelioration  of  then- 
condition  by  the  removal  of  their  admitted  grievances,  the  chief  of  which, 
and  from  which  most  of  the  others  flow,  is  insufficiency  of  salary.  This 
grievance  may  be  briefly  put  by  stating  that  young  teachers  on  joining 
the  service,  even  after  being  classed,  are  only  able  to  earn  the  wages  of  a 
ditcher ; after  a few  years’  study,  they  may  hope  to  be  as  well  off  as  a 
ploughman. 

The  duties  of  a teacher  are  sufficiently  onerous  to  occupy  most 
of  his  time,  even  outside  school  hours.  Preparation  for  the  following 
day’s  work,  private  study,  interviews  -with  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  many  small  but  necessary  details,  furnish  him  with  sufficient  occupa- 
tion without  engaging  in  any  business  foreign  to  his  profession,  such  as 
shop-keeping  or  farming.  A garden  or  a few  acres  attached  to  his  house 
will  afford  him  necessary  recreation,  but  beyond  this,  it  is  not  desirable 
he  should  go.  There  are  a few  instances  in  this  district  of  both  farming 
and  shop-keeping  teachers,  and  they  are  amongst  the  most  useless  of  the 
entire  body.  They  are  frequently  late  in  the  morning,  they  are  in  a 
hurry  away  in  the  evening,  are  often  seen  in  fairs  and  markets,  and  have 
no  time  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  their  duties,  to  study  the  manuals  on 
method,  or  draw  up  notes  of  lessons;  indeed,  during  the  school-hours 
even,  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  their  minds  are  wandering  back  to 
their  shops  or  their  farms.  The  old  adage,  formerly  set  as  a head-line, 
expresses  pretty  accurately  the  manner  in  which  their  duties  are  got  over 
— “ The  master  sits  at  his  desk,  the  scholars  learn  their  lessons.”  I am 
constantly  receiving  letters  from  these  men,  intimating  that  with  the 
permission  of  their  managers,  their  schools  will  be  closed  on  such  a day, 
as  they  have  to  go  to  the  fair  to  sell  a horse,  or  to  the  market  to  dispose 
of  their  flax.  Fortunately,  such  cases  are  not  numerous,  and  the  great 
majority  -would  contrast  not  unfavourably  with  any  body  of  men,  both 
as  to  punctuality  of  attendance  and  desire  to  give  general  satisfaction. 
Their  shortcomings  are  rarely  wilful,  and  when  they  fail,  their  failure 
is  owing  chiefly  to  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control.  And 
it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  ; they  have  every  inducement  to  exertion ; 
reward  follows  success,  punishment  quickly  overtakes  failure.  Their 
school  is  their  farm  from  which  they  draw  subsistence  by  the  application 
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of  diligence  and  skill,  and  should  they  not  succeed  in  working  it  properly,  AppmdixP. 
the  effect  will,  in  a short  time,  he  painfully  evident  to  themselves.  They  pro(iciency 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  the  position  of  an  official  with  a fixed  salary,  of  Pupils 
payable  during  good  behaviour;  their  salaries  rise  with  their  industry,  a°™ndaace 
their  intelligence,  and  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  popularly  held.  JN  o at  inSpec- 
doubt  it  is  a grievance  that  they  have  in  too  many  instances  to  keep  Uons  made 
then  schools  in  repair,  but  they  enjoy  in  return  for  this  a practical  year> 
security  of  tenure.  It  is  also  to  be  deplored  that  the  amount  of  local 
support  is  so  shamefully  inadequate — still,  where  the  teacher  is  well- 
liked,  he  receives  many  acts  of  kindness  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
tabulated  returns. 

In  the  matter  of  school  accounts,  I have  had  frequent  causes  of  com- 
plaint during  the  year.  The  register  is  generally  kept  in  a very  slovenly 
manner ; the  number  of  instances  in  which  I found  the  rolls  uncalled 
after  twelve  o’clock  was  considerable,  and  in  not  a few  of  these,  the 
disparity  between  the  number  recorded  as  in  attendance  on  previous 
days  and  the  number  actually  found  present,  was  suspicious.  A pretty 
general  fault  is  retaining  names  on  the  rolls  long  after  the  pupils  have 
been  absent  the  required  thirteen  weeks,  in  the  hope  they  may  return 
and  so  avoid  the  additional  entries  ; but  this  practice  diminishes  the 
apparent  regularity  of  the  attendance  by  very  nearly  5 per  cent.,  and  it 
throws  the  temptation  in  the  teacher’s  way  of  representing  as  present,  for 
a few  days,  some  scholar  who  has  been  long  absent,  so  as  to  defer  the 
striking  off.  . . .. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  the  present  mode  of  appointing  teachers 
to  the  charge  of  schools  were  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  within  the  last 
few  days.  A first-class  teacher  in  charge  of  an  important  school  died, 
and  the  manager  was  besieged  by  numerous  applicants,  two  being  from 
his  own  parish.  One  of  these  had  been  formerly  in  charge  of  the  school, 
but  conducted  it  so  badly  that  the  manager  had  to  remove  him  ; more- 
over he  failed  in  his  written  examination,  and  would  have  been  formally 
dismissed  had  he  been  in  the  service  at  the  time  of  the  oral  examination. 

This  was  a couple  of  years  ago — he  is  perhaps  qualified  in  the  probation- 
ary course,  and  is  backed  up  by  strong  local  influence,  so  strong  as  to  be 
sufficient  to  cause  the  withdrawal  of  a large  number  of  the  children,  and 
so  endanger  the  salary  of  a useful  female  assistant,  in  case  of  a refusal , 
another  is  assistant  in  a neighbouring  school,  has  a strong  party  to 
support  his  claims ; but  he  is  unclassecl  and  inexperienced,  so  that  his 
appointment  would  be  rather  a calamity  to  the  school  than  otherwise. 

The  manager  is  thus  placed  in  an  awkward  position  ; he  is  anxious  to 
have  a good  teacher,  but  under  the  circumstances  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  him  to  act.  Were  the  rule  adopted,  that  none  but  classed  teachers 
would  be  eligible  for  the  charge  of  schools,  such  dilemmas  as  the  one 
indicated  above,  would  be  avoided,  and  the  necessity  of  some  previous 
training  for  the  work,  either  as  monitors  or  assistants,  urged  in  the  most 
practical  manner.  The  efficiency  of  untried  men  is  now  assumed  the 
reverse  is  the  case  in  every  other  profession — and  it  takes  a considerable 
time  before  their  inefficiency  can  be  ascertained,  and  their  removal 
effected,  during  which  the  interests  of  tlieir  pupils  are  sacrificed.  Senior 
monitors,  who  have  served  their  full  time,  and  passed  a creditable 
examination  on  the  completion  of  their  fourth  year,  should  be  provi- 
sionally placed  in  the  lowest  division  of  third-class.  W ere  such  a rule  as 
this  adopted,  the  new  teachers  could  be  all,  or  nearly  all,  appointed  from 
the  monitorial  staff.  There  were  twenty  new  teachers  appointed  during 
the  year  which  has  just  closed — seven  to  the  office  of  principal,  and 
thirteen  to  that  of  assistant ; eleven  of  these  new  teachers  had  been  paid 
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monitors ; one  a pupil-teaclier  in  the  Enniskillen  Model  School,  ancl  all 
the  others,  except  two,  had  some  preliminary  experience  as  volunteer 
assistants,  before  their  appointment. 

Management. — The  management  of  the  schools  in  this  district  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  of  recognised  position,  mostly  clergy- 
men ; there  being  only  six  schools  managed  by  farmers.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  clergymen  of  each  denomination  acting  as 
managers,  together  with  the  number  of  schools  collectively  under  their 
superintendence  — 

Religion.  No.  of  Managers.  No.  of  Schools. 

Established  Church, 

Roman  Catholic, 

Presbyterian, 

Besides  the  six  lay  managers  (farmers)  above  referred  to,  there  are 
eleven  others,  either  landed  proprietors  or  their  agents,  having  the  control 
of  fourteen  schools.  I have  very  little  fault  to  find  with  the  management ; 
the  gentlemen  charged  with  that  duty  take  a great  interest  in  the  schools' 
and  for  the  most  part  are  not  slow  to  show  their  interest  in  a practical 
manner  by  contributing  or  collecting  funds  for  the  repair  of  the  houses, 
by  frequent  visits,  and  by  many  other  acts  which  if  left  undone,  would 
lead  to  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  schools. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  fo and  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  19,  Newry ; Mr.  Porter. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling 
and  explanation). — There  is  no  improvement  to  be  recorded  under  this 
head,  and  the  observations  which  I made  last  year  with  reference  to  the 
prevailing  defects  in  reading  are  quite  as  applicable  now  as  then.  Of 
4,743  pupils  examined  by  me,  I found  11  per  cent,  able  to  read  the 
Third  Book,  24  per  cent,  able  to  read  the  Second  Book,  and  27  per 
cent,  able  to  read  the  difficult  lessons  of  the  Eirst  Book,  leaving  38  per 
cent,  who  were  either  learning  the  letters,  or  were  reading  the  easy  les- 
sons in  the  beginning  of  the  First  Book.  The  full  significance  of  these 
numbers  is  best  understood  by  considering  them  in  connexion  with  the 
ages  of  the  pupils  to  whom  they  refer.  Thus,  of  every  100  pupils  ex- 
amined, it  appears  that  while  nineteen  are  over  twelve  years  of  age, 
only  eleven  are  able  to  read  the  Third  Book  ; and  that  while  about 
forty  are  over  ten  years  of  age,  no  more  than  thirty-five  can  read  the 
Second  Book.  From  this  comparison  it  is  evident  that  the  degree  of 
proficiency  which  the  pupils  have  attained  in  reading  is  on  the  whole 
rather  low. 

Arithmetic. — Of  the  4,743  pupils  whom  I examined,  about  60  per 
cent,  were  returned  by  the  teachers  as  “ learning  arithmetic.”  This 
number  includes  all  in  the  upper  classes,  as  well  as  all  in  the  highest 
draft  of  the  first  class,  and  is  somewhat  less  than  the  corresponding 
number  for  1868,  which  was  61  per  cent.  The  results  of  my  examina- 
tions indicate  a slight  falling  off  under  the  several  heads  of  proficiency, 
most  noticeable  in  the  elementary  subjects.  On  the  whole  there  is 
much  room  for  improvement  in  arithmetic,  for  while  40  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  are  over  ten  years  of  age,  barely  10  per  cent,  succeeded  in 
working  correctly  in  division  of  money,  and  only  5-3  per  cent,  were  able 
to  solve  questions  in  simple  proportion. 

Penmanship. — Fair  progress  continues  to  be  made  in  writing,  attribu- 
table mainly,  I believe,  to  the  use  of  Mr.  Foster’s  copy-books,  which 
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throughout  the  district  have  supplanted  all  others.  This  is  almost  the  ApjoendixD. 
only  branch  in  which  I have  observed  steady  and  undoubted  progress,  prorlc;!;,ICy 
confined,  however,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  upper  classes.  A small  pro-  of  Pupils 
portion  only  of  the  junior  pupils  use  copy-books,  and  in  few  schools  are  a°“nce 
those  who  write  on  slates  provided  with  suitable  appliances  for  learning  at  inspec. 
to  write.  I have  frequently  found  a great  want  of  slates  and  pencils  for  ^ons^mado 
the  children  who  write  on  slates.  . year/ 

Writing  from  Dictation. — About  one-fifth  of  the  pupils  were  examined 
in  writing  from  dictation,  and  of  these  about  30 -5  per  cent,  were  able  to 
write  a sentence  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  18  per  cent,  with  ease  and 
correctness.  These  results  indicate  a considerable  improvement,  and  so 
far  are  satisfactory. 

Grammar. — No  decided  improvement  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
grammar  during  the  past  year.  As  I stated  in  a former  report  few 
pupils  provide  themselves  with  text-books,  and  still  fewer  use  them  to 
prepare  lessons  at  home.  The  knowledge  which  they  acquire  is  mainly 
derived  from  the  oral  instruction  of  the  teachers,  and,  except  in  the 
higher  classes,  rarely  extends  beyond  the  definitions  of  the  parts  of 
speech.  With  these  nearly  all  the  children  from  the  second  class  up- 
wards are  familiar,  but  as  a rule  they  have  not  learned  the  proper 
method  of  applying  them.  In  the  highest  class,  pupils  are  occasionally 
met  with  having  a tolerably  extensive,  but  not  very  exact,  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  who  are  able  to  parse  and  apply  the  rules  of  syntax.  But 
many  who  are  returned  by  the  teachers  as  “ learning  to  parse  syntacti- 
cally” have  the  vaguest  ideas  on  the  subject.  Not  having  learned  the 
meanings  of  the  technical  terms  which  they  use,  they  apply  them  merely 
by  rote.  A certain  word,  you  will  be  told,  is  called  a verb,  because 
“there  is  action  in  it.”  Some  verbs  are  transitive  because  they  “ pass 
over  to  an  object,”  or  they  are  in  the  passive  voice  because  they  “ express 
past  time.”  Grammar  is  a dry  study  for  children,  and  although  some 
teachers  do  manage  to  divest  it  of  its  unattractiveness,  for  the  most  part 
it  is  taught  in  a routine  manner,  and  it  is  a question  whether  the  results 
are  worth  the  time  bestowed  on  it. 

Geography. — There  has  been  a slight  but  not  very  marked  improve- 
ment in  this  branch.  Considering  that  the  subject  is  capable  of  being 
invested  with  much  interest  for  children,  it  is  strange  to  find  so  few 
teachers  make  the  map  lessons  pleasing  and  useful  to  them. 

Needlework. — In  a few  female  schools,  especially  those  connected  with 
convents,  needlework  is  taught  with  most  satisfactory  results  \ but  in 
some  of  the  mixed  schools,  where  workmistresses  are  employed,  the 
supply  of  materials  is  not  only  inadequate  but  of  an  unsuitable  kind,  and 
the  children  instead  of  learning  to  sew  and  knit,  spend  their  time  at 
crochet  work  and  tatting.  The  humble  but  useful  processes  of  patching 
and  darning  find  no  favour  anywhere. 

Extra  Branches. — In  seven  schools  there  are  classes  for  vocal  music, 
taught  both  practically  and  theoretically.  Some  of  them  are  efficiently 
conducted.  In  a few  schools  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  teach 
drawing,  but  with  not  much  success. 

Condition 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  -prospects  of  National  Educa-  PJJ8" 
tion  in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  Natis0°  al 
the  Schools.  Education 

The  past  year  was  not  one  of  much  educational  progress  in  this  district.  trict,  -with 
It  is  not  easy  to  assign  the  exact  cause  of  this,  although  the  fact  itself  is  suggestions 
obvious  enough.  Probably  no  great  improvement  in  the  schools  can 

ciency  of 
the  Schools. 
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Appendix!),  be  expected  so  long  as  the  teachers  are  so  unsettled  as  they  are  at  present 
Condition  and  until  increase  of  salary  or  otherwise  they  are  made  more  com- 
aud pros-  fortable  and  contented.  The  protracted  agitation  of  the  question  of 
National  increased  remuneration  for  their  services,  their  dissatisfaction  with  their 
Education  present  social  position,  the  uncertainty  as  to  their  future  prospects,  and 
in  the  Dis-  the  fluctuation  of  hope  and  fear  as  to  how  these  questions  will  finally  be 
"5s  deal*  with,  cannot  but  chill  their  energies,  and  react  unfavourably  on 
for  increas-  their  schools.  To  have  the  teachers  in  a state  of  chronic  discontent 
ing the  effi-  must  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  education.  It  appears  to  me  therefore 
theSchools.  exceec^ngly  desirable  that  as  speedily  as  possible  means  should  be  taken 
to  remove,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  all  just  cause  of  complaint.  The  first 
step  towards  this  result  must  be  to  increase  the  teachers’  salaries.  What 
form  this  increase  should  take  is  a question  on  which  there  will  be  a 
diversity  of  opinion.  Various  plans  have  been  discussed,  all  having  some 
points  to  recommend  them.  In  my  own  view  it  should,  to  some  extent 
be  made  to  depend  on  the  efficiency  with  which  their  schools  are  con- 
ducted. Let  a certain  proportion  of  the  salary,  say  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths,  as  may  be  arranged,  be  a fixed  personal  payment  determined  by 
the  teacher’s  class,  and  the  remainder  contingent  on  the  state  of  the 

school,  to  be  estimated  and  reported  on  by  the  inspector  twice  a year in 

fact  a payment  on  results.  I would  not  advocate  the  introduction  un- 
modified of  the  plan  now  in  operation  in  England,  which,  for  obvious 
reasons,  is  not  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  this  country.  A 
scheme  such  as  I contemplate — comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  not  over- 
laden with  details — recognising  the  educational  worth  of  the  teacher,  as 
measured  by  the  efficiency  of  his  school,  and  liberally  rewarding  him  in 
proportion  to  the  results  of  his  labours — would  not,  I conceive,  be  im- 
possible to  frame.  Such  a scheme  would  afford  a new  motive  to  exertion;  it 
would  stimulate  the  careless,  and  would  encourage  the  diligent  to  persevere. 
Under  the  present  system  the  labours  of  the  earnest  and  efficient  teacher 
meet  with  no  fitting  recognition.  Beyond  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  his  duty,  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  is  little  better  off  than  the  man 
who  manages  so  as  just  to  escape  censure.  All  experience  goes  to  show 
that  the  more  immediate  the  connexion  between  labour  and  its  reward, 
the  more  efficiently  the  work  is  done.  Let  the  teachers  feel  and  understand 
that  the  reward  of  diligence  and  efficiency  is  in  a great  measure  in  their 
own  hands,  and  an  incentive  to  labour  will  be  introduced  which  cannot 
fail  to  make  them  more  satisfied  with  their  condition,  and  in  the  end  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 


Proficiency  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
of  Pupils  Inspections  made  durinq  the  year. 

found  in  ° 0 

attendance  District  20,  Ballina  ; Mr.  Wood. — Heading  (including  oral  spelling 
tionsTnade  and  explanation). — Of  the  pupils  found  in  attendance  at  inspections 
during  the  made  for  the  Secondary  No.  1 Report — who  are  all  returned  as  ex- 
year. amined  in  Reading — 

22 *7  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  First  Book  correctly. 

24  ,,  „ Second  „ „ 

10  -3  „ „ Third  „ „ 

This  is  an  improvement  on  the  year  1868,  when  the  per-centages  were 
respectively  25,  19-5  and  7-8.  In  other  words  the  result  maybe  ex- 
pressed thus — in  1869  fully  one-tenth  of  the  pupils  examined  had  really 
learned  to  read,  whereas  in  1868  not  quite  one-thirteenth  of  them  could 
be  so  returned. 
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Tlie  remarks  made  in  my  last  report  on  this  district  with  respect  to  the  AppendixP. 
defects  noticeable  under  this  head  continue  to  be  applicable.  Proficiency 

Arithmetic. — Of  the  pupils  examined  in  arithmetic — namely,  the  of  Pupils 
members  of  the  second  and  higher  classes — 

55  ’5  per  cent,  were  able  to  work  a test  sum  in  simple  subtraction. 

346  „ ,,  to  set  down,  or  to  read,  any  number  of 

seven  places  of  figures. 

19 -4  ,,  „ to  work  a test  sum  in  division  of  money. 

10-G  ,,  „ to  solve  ordinary  questions  in  practice  and 

simple  proportion. 

This  is  a decided  improvement  on  last  year,  when  the  per-centages 
were  respectively  47'3,  24-9,  14-1  and  6-8. 

X have  to  notice  under  this  head  a great  want  of  neatness  in  the  pupils’ 
slate- work,  a general  ignorance  of  short  methods  of  solution,  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  arithmetical  tables,  and,  in  many  cases,  an  inability 
to  apply  knowledge  to  practical  use. 

Penmanship. — Of  the  pupils  whose  copy-books  were  examined,  and 
who  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  second  and  higher  classes  (although 
in  some  inferior  schools  the  junior  second  class  do  not  ■write  on  paper) — 

36  per  cent,  wrote  round  or  small  band  tolerably. 

11  „ wrote  a fair  hand  with  comparative  ease. 

The  per-centages  last  year  were  43-4  and  7-8,  and  the  remarks  then  made 
still  apply. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Writing  from  dictation  is  practised  in  the 
third  and  higher  classes.  Of  those  examined — 

38'5  per  cent,  wrote  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

13  „ „ with  comparative  ease  and  correctness. 

The  per-centages  last  year  (1868)  were  46 -4  and  12-3. 

Grammar. — The  examinations  of  1869  in  this  branch  give  results 
almost  identical  with  those  yielded  in  1868.  Of  the  pupils  examined, 
consisting  of  second  and  higher  classes — 

17  per  cent,  were  “ acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech  only.” 

3 -7  „ were  able  to  parse  an  easy  sentence  syntactically. 

In  other  words,  only  2 per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  attendance 
had  obtained  any  good  notion  of  grammar  as  being  anything  but  a rather 
doubtful  and  apparently  useless  classification  of  words ; and  the  one 
pupil  in  fifty  into  whom  such  notion  had  successfully  been  driven  made 
no  application  whatever  of  his  knowledge  of  the  “ science  of  language  ” 
to  his  own  practice  in  speaking  and  writing. 

The  time  and  labour  spent  in  teaching  and  learning  grammar  in  our 
ordinary  rural  schools  is,  in  my  opinion,  so  much  time  and  labour  utterly 
wasted.  What  the  children  require  to  be  taught  is  to  speak  correctly, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  orally. 

It  is  not  so  much  better  text-books  that  are  needed  in  Irish 
National  schools  as  better  teachers,  by  example  and  precept,  of  the 
English  language. 

Geography. — Nearly  29  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  second  and  higher 
classes  were  found  to  be  acquainted  with  the  “outlines  of  the  map  of 
the  World  only,”  and  9 per  cent,  with  the  map  of  Ireland.  The 
latter  per-centage  shows  an  improvement  on  the  results  attained  in 
1868. 

Needlework. — Only  25  per  cent,  of  the  girls  present  at  school  inspec- 
tions during  the  year  were  returned  as  learning  needlework.  More  than 


iouna  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 
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AppendixD.  four-fifths  of  those  so  returned  were  examined,  and  it  was  found  that  of 
Proficiency  those  examined,  about  39  per  cent,  could  “ sew  neatly,”  and  23  per  cent, 
of  Pupils  could  “ knit  a stocking.”  Ability  to  perform  the  latter  operation  cannot 
attendance  03^ course  tested  in  the  same  way  as  ability  to  work  simple  subtraction 
at  inspec-  is  tested.  The  Inspector’s  statement  of  proficiency  in  this  branch  of 
tions  made  needlework  is  based  on  the  statements  of  the  children  in  reply  to  his 
year11** tlie  questions — “ Have  you  ever  knitted  the  whole  of  a stocking  yourself?’ 
or  “ Did  you  knit  that  stocking  [presented  for  examination"!  your- 
self r 

I think  it  necessary  to  remark  here  that  a great  part  of  the  very 
trifling  skill  in  needlework  possessed  by  our  pupils  here,  is  brought  with 
them  to  school,  and  not  accpiired  there. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — One  female  teacher 
commenced  to  teach  vocal  music  during  the  year.  The  only  teacher  who 
had  attempted  instruction  in  drawing  left  the  service. 

Mensuration,  Euclid,  and  book-keeping  are  taught  in  about  one-tenth 
of  the  schools,  with,  in  general,  but  slight  success. 


Condition 
and  pros- 
pects of 
.National 
Education 
in  the  Dis- 
trict, with 
suggestions 
ior  increas- 
ing the  effi- 
ciency of 
the  Schools. 


Ge/neral  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Rationed  Educa- 
tion in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools. 

The  state  of  National  Education  in  this  district  may  be  very  briefly 
described  as  a state  of  suspense.  The  persons  connected  with  it,  whether 
as  managers  or  teachers — there  is  no  other  public  here  interested  in  the 
matter — expect  radical  changes  in  the  system,  and  are  waiting  to  see 
what  may  be  the  nature  of  these  changes.  For  the  present,  therefore, 
the  managers  abstain  from  measures  of  improvement ; the  teachers,  for 
their  part,  go  through  their  routine  duties  with  as  much  efficiency  as  can 
reasonably  be  expected  from  men  who  have  just  been  invited  to  detail 
their  grievances  to  an  authority  superior  to  that  under  which  they  are 
by  occupation  placed,  and  who  have  been  indulged  with  visions  that  can 
never  be  realized,  of  equality  in  comfort  and  position  with  the  teachers 
in  rich,  prosperous,  and  enlightened  countries. 


District  21,  Swineford  j Mr.  M‘ Galium. — No  observations. 


Pro^eieney  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
found  m*S  Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

atbfc'r  District  22,  Boyle  ; Mr.  J.  W.  Rodgers. — Beading  (including  oral 
tionTmade  spelling  and  explanation). — Reading  is  fairly  taught  in  most  of  the 
during  the  schools.  The  results  attained  do  not  differ  in  any  marked  degree  from 
year-  those  recorded  in  my  last  annual  report.  Defective  grouping  of  the 
words,  and  inaccurate  pronunciation  are  the  most  noticeable  defects, 
but  fluent  reading  is  the  rule.  If  the  teachers  would  insist  on  the 
children  preparing  their  reading  lesson  at  home,  and  read  clauses  for 
them  more  frequently,  requiring  these  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  tone 
and  manner,  I have  no  doubt  that  much  improvement  would  be  effected, 
and  the  number  of  promotions  largely  increased.  Oral  spelling  is  on  the 
whole  well  attended  to,  and  explanation  moderately  so. 

Arithmetic. — Considerable  skill  has  been  acquired  by  the  pupils  in 
solving  ordinary  book  exercises.  Notation  is  taught  with  great  care  in 
many  schools,  even  to  the  lowest  divisions  of  second  class.  Little  trouble 
is  taken,  however,  to  explain  the  reasons  for  the  different  processes,  or  to 
make  the  children  acquainted  with  the  meanings  of  the  terms  employed, 
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or  to  cause  them  to  repeat  the  rules,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable  -AppendixD. 
and  reprehensible,  repetition  of  what  lias  been  gone  over  is  so  much  proficiency 
neglected  by  some  teachers  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  pupils  of  Pupils 
learning  proportion  or  practice  who  fail  in  the  compound  rules  or  even  found,  ln 

°.  1 •.  , • i x attendanc3 

in  the  simple  rules  at  a first  trial.  at  jnSpec. 

Penmanship. — There  has  been  some  improvement  in  penmanship,  tions  mado 
Mr.  Foster’s  copy-books  have  been  of  much  service,  and  are  in  general  durmg tllu 
use  in  the  schools.  Teachers  are  not  all  careful,  however,  to  exercise  the  ' 
amount  of  supervision  necessary  to  insure  good  writing.  In  some  cases 
they  seem  to  imagine  that  their  duty  is  discharged  when  they  have 
supplied  the  pupils  with  their  ink,  pens,  and  paper.  With  a few  even 
this  low  standard  of  duty  is  not  reached.  When  I suspect  the  supply  of 
stationery  to  be  insufficient  I occasionally  require  the  pens  and  ink  to  be 
produced,  and  an  improvement  is  generally  effected. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — I do  not  require  this  branch  to  be  taught  to 
second  class  children  now,  as  it  finds  no  place  in  the  programme  of  in- 
struction for  that  class.  I am  careful  to  impress  on  the  teachers  that 
they  should  work  their  pupils  up  to  the  Board’s  printed  standard  of 
proficiency  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  promote  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  up  to  it,  and  I never  regard  the  state  of  any  school  as  satisfactory 
unless  there  is  a fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  the  senior  classes.  The 
teachers  being  thus  discouraged  from  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
programme  confine  instruction  in  dictation  in  a large  measure  to  the 
third  and  higher  classes.  The  proficiency  attained  is  very  considerable, 
showing  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  fully  recognised  and  that 
it  is  receiving  a corresponding  amount  of  attention. 

Grammar. — Grammar  is  well  taught  in  a few  schools  and  fairly  in 
most.  I recommend  the  use  of  the  text-books  as  soon  as  pupils  are 
advanced  to  the  fourth  class.  A sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  can 
be  imparted  without  them,  if  the  teachers  are  skilful,  but  not  otherwise. 

Geography. — -Pupils  in  the  senior  division  of  second  class  are  fairly 
acquainted  with  the  boundaries  of  the  continents,  the  positions  of  the 
oceans,  and  the  leading  inlets  of  the  oceans.  The  requirements  of  the 
programme  are  generally  observed  as  regards  the  third  class,  at  least  so 
far  as  a knowledge  of  the  text-book  goes.  The  fourth  class  pupils  in 
general  have  but  a very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  but  they  know  that  of  Europe  and  Ireland  pretty 
well.  The  maps  are  not  used  with  much  skill,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
information  obtained  from  the  books,  though  important,  is  not  sufficiently 
localized. 

Needlework. — This  branch  is  taught  in  all  female  and  in  some  mixed 
schools,  in  a few  with  distinguished  success.  Ordinarily,  however,  the 
results  do  not  appear  to  me  so  satisfactory  as  they  might  be.  The  supply 
of  materials  is  often  far  too  limited,  and  the  specimens  exhibited  are 
frequently  executed  with  but  little  care.  People  who  have  work  to  do 
would  willingly  send  it  to  the  schools,  and  do  send  it  when  they  know 
that  it  will  be  executed  neatly,  but  they  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  send  it 
to  be  spoiled.  When  the  teachers  are  clever  with  the  needle  themselves, 
and  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  looking  after  the  children,  much  is 
accomplished  ; but  under  other  circumstances  the  instruction  imparted 
is  little  more  than  nominal. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Vocal  music  is  taught 
m five  schools.  Two  of  those  teachers  whose  classes  used  to  exhibit  the 
highest  proficiency  left  the  Board’s  service  early  in  the  year.  At  present 
this  branch  is  well  taught  in  one  school,  and  fairly  in  three.  Drawing 
is  not  taught  now  in  any  school  in  the  district. 
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AppendixD.  General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Rational  Educa- 
Condition  don  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
and  pros-  the  ScJiOols. 

pects  of  mi  • t i • 

National  llns  district  comprises  portions  of  tlic  three  counties  of  Leitrim  Ros- 
common,  and  Sligo.  A large  portion  of  the  soil  is  under  grass,  hut  the 
trict,6  with  high  lands  and  moors  have  been  a good  deal  broken  up  for  tillage  pur- 
suggestions  poses,  and  contain  a considerable  population.  The  schools  are  distributed 
ingtheefii-  much  iu  accordance  with  the  distribution  of  the  population,  and 

ciency  of  veiT  few  of  those  now  ill  existence  could  be  well  dispensed  with.  Most 
the  Schools,  of  them  command  a fair  average  attendance,  and  although  the  pupils  de- 
cline in  numbers  in  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  at  no  season  of 
the  year  is  it  usual  to  find  so  great  a falling  off  as  there  is  at  times  hi 
schools  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

The  desire  of  the  peasantry  to  avail  themselves  of  the  educational  ad- 
vantages which  have  been  put  within  their  reach,  is  wide-spread  and 
universal.  The  very  poorest  have  their  children  at  school,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  social  condition  of  multitudes  of  these  little  creatures 
— ragged  and  unwashed— brought  up,  it  may  be,  in  some  mud  hovel  of  the 
most  wretched  and  miserable  kind,  and  the  knowledge  they  possess  is 
often  very  surprising. . It  is  questionable  if  in  any  other  country  such  a 
contrast  exists.  Faith  in  education  has  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  so  much  the  gratification  they  experience  in  turning 
to  account  what  information  they  possess,  whether  in  the  shop  or  the 
market,  or  conversing  with  a book  or  a newspaper  by  their  own  fireside, 
although  doubtless  they  do  experience  some,  but  they  know  that  educa- 
tion affords  almost  the  only  chance  of  bettering  their  condition. 

Many  of  them  have  relations  in  the  Colonies  or  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  acquaintances  and  friends  there, 
and  when  a foreign  letter  arrives  in  their  neighbourhood  it  is  not  hidden 
under  a bushel.  On  the  contrary  it  is  read  and  re-read  by  the  happy 
possessor,  repeated  from  memory  to  every  friend  and  neighbour,  and 
forms  the  staple  of  conversation  for  weeks  after  its  receipt.  Thus  it 
comes  to  be  known  how  much  can  be  gained  in  a foreign  country  by 
education,  and  how  little  without  it,  and  emigration  being  looked  forward 
to  as  a certainty  by  many  and  a possibility  by  all,  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  rising  generation  are  naturally  anxious  that,  in  case  their  children 
do  go  abroad,  they  should  go  possessed  of  the  one  means  of  advancement 
which  it  is  in  their  power  to  provide  for  them.  It  has  been  stated  in 
another  part  of  this  report  that  there  are  within  the  limits  of  this  dis- 
trict only  some  sixteen  schools  for  the  poor  which  are  not  endowed  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  as  the  attendance  in  all  these  put  together  is  incon- 
siderable, it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  the  lower  classes  are  being  educated 
here  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  National 
Schools.  As  the  population  is  largely  Roman  Catholic,  the  professors  of 
that  religion  are  reaping  the  chief  benefit,  but  in  no  other  part  of 
Ireland  is  the  fairness  of  the  system  and  its  suitability  to  the  wants  of 
a mixed  population  more  apparent  than  here.  In  consequence  of  the  pro- 
tection which  it  affords  to  denominational  minorities  in  all  places  where 
Protestant  parents  are  to  be  found  (except  there  happen  to  be  disturbing 
causes,  and  this  is  seldom  the  case),  Protestant  children  are  to  be  found 
in  the  schools  sitting  at  the  same  desks  with  their  Roman  Catholic  neigh- 
bours during  the  time  for  secular  instruction,  and  reading  the  same  class 
books.  The  rule  of  the  Board  that  they  are  not  to  be  permitted  to 
remain  present  when  their  teacher  of  a different  creed  is  communicating 
religious  instruction,  is,  I believe,  faithfully  observed,  and  the  fact  that 
they  enjoy  this  advantage  in  localities  where  they  would  be  too  few  in 
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number  to  get  up  schools  of  their  own,  and  that  their  brethren  of  the  AppendixD. 
opposite  creed  enjoy  a like  advantage  where  they  form  the  minority  (as  Condition 
they  do  in  many  parts  of  the  North),  should  have  the  effect  of  softening  and  pros- 
the  hostility  of  those  partisans  who  have  been  clamouring  for  a system 
of  education  which  would  do  violence  to  the  religious  convictions  of  all  Education 
children  so  circumstanced,  of  whatever  faith,  or  condemn  them  to  be  m t*ieJ?ti®‘ 
brought  up  in  a state  of  helpless  ignorance.  suggestions 

The  teachers  here,  as  a body,  continue  to  discharge  their  duties  with  for  iucreas- 
a considerable  measure  of  success.  They  complain,  not  without  reason,  ingtheefii- 
that  they  do  not  receive  remuneration  for  their  labours  proportioned  ^Schools, 
to  the  amount  or  value  of  the  services  which  they  render  to  the  public, 
and  it  is  unquestionable  that  on  this  subject  a large  amount  of  dis- 
satisfaction exists  among  them.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  unless 
something  be  done  at  an  early  day  for  their  relief,  the  difficulty  of 
retaining  those  among  them  who  are  best  qualified  for  their  work,  and 
whom  we  can  least  afford  to  lose,  will  be  on  the  increase  from  year 
to  year.  Their  entire  dependence  at  present  is  on  Parliament  and  the 
Board.  They  expect  little  from  managers  or  pupils,  and  without  a local 
rate  they  are  not  likely  to  get  much  more  than  they  look  for.  There  is 
one  thing  which  could  be  done  for  them  in  many  cases  without  any  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to 
be  done  for  them.  They  could  be  provided  with  comfortable  school- 
houses  free  from  rent.  The  reason  why  managers  interest  themselves  so 
little  in  this  matter  at  present  is  that  they  are  not  required  to  do  so.  If 
the  Commissioners  would  only  withdraw  their  grants  in  a few  of  the  worst 
cases,  and  make  a determined  stand  against  unsuitable  and  useless  houses, 
many  managers  who  retain  such  houses  now,  because  they  can  do  so  with 
impunity,  would  provide  better,  convinced  that  otherwise  they  would  be 
obliged  to  give  up  the  endowments.  During  the  present  year  three  excel- 
lent school-rooms  have  been  erected — one  by  the  late  Earl  of  Kingston, 
and  two  by  an  active  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Barrett 
— and  I expect  that,  in  a few  months,  the  erection  of  two  others  of  a 
similar  kind  will  be  commenced  by  one  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  the 
county  Roscommon. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  ^ pGuc'^cy 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  found  in 

District  23,  Cavan  ; Mr.  H.  W.  M.  Rodgers — Reading  (including  oral  afinspec^ 
spelling  and  explanation). — A decided  improvement  has  taken  place  in  tions  made 
the  proficiency  of  first-class  pupils  in  this  important  branch  of  elementary  lllu 
education.  The  senior  pupils  of  that  class  have  been  trained  to  adopt  that J 
groupingof  words  which  is  necessary  as  a first  step  to  wards  the  acquirement 
of  a natural  and  intelligent  mode  of  reading.  However,  as  to  the  higher 
classes,  the  usual  defects  arising  from  indistinct  utterance,  vulgar  pro- 
nunciation, and  want  of  appreciation  of  the  sense,  is  still  in  many  cases 
clearly  observable. 

A proper  regard  to  emphasis  and  expressiveness,  without  which  it  is 
evident  that  lessons  in  reading  fail  to  be  sufficiently  interesting  and  use- 
ful, is  rarely  given. 

I have  taken  a good  deal  of  trouble  during  the  past  year  in  impress- 
ing on  the  teachers  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  pupils  of  all  classes  in 
oral  spelling  to  a greater  extent  than  has  heretofore  been  done,  and 
already  I am  beginning  to  notice  that  my  suggestions  on  this  point 
are  leading  to  beneficial  results.  The  advantages  of  explanation,  as 
far  as  I have  ascertained,  are  duly  appreciatd  and  fairly  attended  to. 
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Appendices  to  Thirty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1869. 

Arithmetic. — Although  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils  agree  in  regard- 
ing arithmetic  as  absolutely  essential,  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
to  secure  accuracy  and  expertness  even  in  mechanical  operations.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  pupils  in  Proportion  and  Practice  unable 
to  solve  questions  in  the  earlier  rules.  An  acquaintance  with  terms 
and  principles  is,  I am  able  to  report,  becoming  gradually  more  common. 

Penmanship. — Since  the  introduction  of  copy-books  with  lithographed 
headlines,  a general  improvement  in  writing  is  gradually  taking  place. 
Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  in  many  cases  a want  of  proper 
supervision  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  without  this  no  headlines  would 
produce  good  penmanship. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — The  teachers  appear  to  devote  to  this  exer- 
cise about  the  same  amount  of  labour  as  heretofore.  Now,  however 
that  oral  spelling  is  becoming  more  frequent  and  general,  it  is  expected 
that  the  pupils  will  soon  be  competent  to  write  more  satisfactorily  from 
dictation. 

Grammar. — On  this  head  I have  nothing  to  add  to  my  remarks  of 
last  year. 

Geography. — I have  no  special  observations  to  make  on  this  subject, 
my  views  having  been  fully  expressed  in  former  reports. 

Needlework. — The  importance  of  needlework,  I am  able  to  state,  is 
now  recognised  in  almost  every  school  in  this  district,  and  the  proficiency 
of  the  pupils  is  soon  likely  to  rise  to  a higher  degree  than  has  yet  been 
attained. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — When  the  circum- 
stances of  the  teachers  and  pupils  are  taken  into  account,  extra  branches 
may  be  regarded  as  receiving  a fair  share  of  attention  on  the  part  of  a 
very  considerable  number  of  teachers.  Agriculture  is  taught  to  a much 
greater  extent  than  formerly.  Scarcely  any  instruction  is  given  in 
drawing. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  that  has  been  offered  to  the  National 
system  in  my  district,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a great  and  successful  work 
is  going  on,  as  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in  most  cases  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  thereby  brought  within  their  reach. 

Whatever  would  raise  the  efficiency  of  Inspectors  and  teachers  would 
be  highly  calculated  to  render  the  general  results  more  satisfactory.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  consider  that  teachers  should  receive  higher  re- 
muneration for  their  arduous  toils.  Some  amelioration  in  this  respect 
would  be  very  effective  in  brightening  the  prospects  of  National  edu- 
cation. 

Were  it  possible  to  enable  Inspectors  to  give  less  of  their  time  aud 
energies  to  writing  and  correspondence,  and  more  to  the  actual  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils,  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  would  be  greatly  increased. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found,  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  24,  Bailieborough  ; Mr.  Simpson — Beading  (including  oral 
spelling  and  explanation). — In  many  cases  I have  had  to  recommend  the 
devoting  of  a longer  time  daily  to  reading,  and  the  result  has  been  satis- 
factory. The  reading  in  the  model  schools,  and  in  those  taught  by  the 
former  pupils  thereof,  is  expressive  and  correct  to  a great  extent. 

Phrase  spelling  is  universally  practised,  and  the  columns  at  the  bc- 
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ginning  of  the  different  lessons  in  the  second  and  third  class  books,  are,  -dppcndixD. 
as  a rule,  carefully  prepared  by  the  pupils.  > ProfidTncy 

I consider  it  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  higher  class-books  (IY.  of  Pupils 
and  Y.)  have  not  similar  columns  of  difficult  words,  with  explanations 
and  derivations  ; for,  although  the  latter  are  pretty  freely  supplied  in  at  inSpecc_e 
other  text-books,  they  would  be  much  more  available  here.  tions  made 

Arithmetic. — In  this  branch  I have  to  record  marked  improvement,  durinS  Lhe 
yet,  in  the  lower  classes  I cannot  say  that  the  programme  is  realised.  In  ycar‘ 
fact  I would  say  that  for  rural  schools,  such  as  the  county  Cavan  presents, 
not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  might  be  expected  to  come  up  to  the  programme. 

The  practice  of  using  the  black  board  as  the  vehicle  for  “ questions  ” 
in  this  branch  has  been  pretty  much  suppressed,  and  dictation  (of  ques- 
tions) adopted  in  its  stead,  with  marked  results. 

Penmanship. — The  Palmerston  copy-books  are  in  universal  use,  and 
the  style  of  writing  is  markedly  improved.  All  the  third-book  class 
and  above,  nearly  all  of  second-book  class,  and  many  of  senior  draft  of 
first,  write  on  paper,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  on  slates. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — All  of  third-book  class  and  above  write  from 
dictation,  and  the  results  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  The  second- 
book  classes,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  senior  first  class,  transcribe  from 
their  books,  respectively,  with  praiseworthy  correctness,  neatness,  and  care. 

Grammar. — The  classes  are  generally  up  to  the  programme. 

Geography. — Of  3,435  pupils  examined  on  this  subject  in  86  schools, 
there  were  1,059  acquainted  with  outlines  of  the  map  of  the  World, 

470  with  maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland,  and  but  33  with  anything  like  a 
general  course. 

Needlework. — Much  greater  attention  hag  been  given  in  the  past  than 
in  former  years  to  this  important  branch,  still  far  short  of  what  is  desir- 
able. Of  the  86  schools,  returns  of  which  I have  made,  needlework 
was  taught  in  38  to  an  aggregate  of  618  pupils,  bond  fide , compared  with 
361  in  92  schools  in  1868. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  u Manual  of  Needlework,”  although  exten- 
sively introduced,  and  sure  to  be  an  eventual  success,  is  not  yet  well 
understood. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Drawing  is  not  taught 
in  the  district,  except  in  the  Model  schools  of  Bailieborough,  where  it  is 
admirably  carried  on. 

Yocal  music  is  taught  in  five  rural  schools,  and  in  the  Model  schools. 

In  three  of  the  former  very  satisfactorily ; in  two  fairly. 

Except  in  the  Model  school  here,  geometry,  mensuration,  algebra,  and 
physical  science,  are  almost  a “ dead  letter.” 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
tion  in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  o°f" 

the  Schools.  National 

The  attendance  at  the  schools  (rural)  has  again  increased  nearly  nine  per  ,^'the  Des- 
cent. ; but  still  there  is  sad  apathy  on  the  parts  of  both  managers,  as  a trict,  with 
rule,  and  teachers  on  the  subject  of  education.  suggestion3 

A general  feeling  of  discontent  with  their  position  seems  to  have  grown  ;ng  the  eflT- 
up  among  the  teachers,  which  may  render  them  less  efficient  than  they  riency  of 
might  be.  They  are  “ but  men,”  and  an  income  of  £32  a year,  with  very  tlie  Scll00,s- 
sparse  and  grudgingly  paid  school-fees,  and,  except  in  a few  instances,  no 
local  gratuity  in  either  coin  or  kind,  is,  I consider,  not  adequate  remune- 
ration for  persons  of  the  class  who  should  be  recognised  as  teachers  of 
National  schools. 

An  increase  of  salary  of  thirty  per  cent.,  with  arrangement  for  a retiring 
pension,  would,  I think,  satisfy  the  body,  and  lead  to  more  satisfactory  results. 
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General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
r Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  25,  Drogheda  ; Mr.  MacCreanor — Heading  (including  oral 
, spelling  and  explanation). — In  the  majority  of  the  schools  of  this  district 
there  is  improvement  during  the  past  year  in  reading  and  spelling.  In 
! my  report  for  the  year  1868  I pointed  out  the  plans  recommended  by  me 
for  teaching  the  first  steps  of  reading,  and  on  comparing  the  proficiency 
of  1868  with  1869  I find  an  improvement  of  2-8  per  cent,  in  the  reading 
of  the  first  and  second  classes  in  favour  of  the  latter  year. 

Attention  to  accent,  emphasis,  &c.,  in  the  higher  classes,  is  far  from 
sufficient,  so  that  really  intelligent  reading  is  but  rarely  found  in  the 
schools.  Marked  progress  and  real  proficiency  cannot  be  generally  ex- 
pected where  there  is  no  class-room  nor  means  of  removing  the  higher 
reading  classes  from  the  influence  and  distraction  of  the  lower  class  busi- 
ness in  the  ordinary  school-room. 

Teachers  generally  are  not  sufficiently  careful  to  make  their  pupils 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  reading  and  meaning  of  each  paragraph 
and  lesson  before  promoting  them  to  the  next. 

Arithmetic. — The  defects  in'  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  which  I de- 
scribed in  my  last  and  former  reports,  are  not  much  diminished  during 
the  past  year,  save  in  the  matter  of  notation  and  introductory  arithmetic, 
in  which  I find  an  improvement  of  two  per  cent.  The  pupils  in  the  higher 
classes  are  frequently  deficient  in  compound  arithmetic;  that  is,  in 
applying  the  simple  rules  to  the  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Much  better  attention  also  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  decimal 
point,  and  .to  the  simple  operations  of  arithmetic  in  fractions  and  decimals. 

I think  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  substitute  compound  division 
generally  for  “ Division  of  Money,”  only,  in  the  proficiency  table  of  the 
Inspectors’  Note  Books. 

Penmanship. — I am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  continued  improvement 
in  writing.  Attention  to  it,  however,  in  first  class  I do  not  consider  suffi- 
cient in  more  than  one-third  of  the  schools.  In  about  one-fifth  of  the 


schools  it  does  not  yet,  in  that  class,  receive  even  tolerable  care.  Mr. 
Foster’s  valuable  writing  chart  is  used  in  nearly  all  the  schools  at  present. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — In  comparing  the  proficiency  table  of  1868 
with  that  of  1869,  I find  an  improvement  of  T8  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
the  latter  year,  under  the  head,  “ Able  to  write  sentences  with  ease  and 
correctness.”  More  judicious  attention  should  be  given  to  the  selection 
and  construction  of  exercises  for  dictation,  so  as  to  include  in  them  a 
much  larger  per-centage  of  words  likely  to  be  misspelled. 

Grammar. — In  my  report  for  1868  I entered  at  some  length  into 
what  I had  observed  in  the  class  books  on  this  subject  as  defective,  and 
what  I considered  in  the  mode  of  using  them  as  wanting  improvement. 
Explanations,  and  application  of  definitions,  both  at  home  lessons,  and  at 
parsing  exercises,  are  generally  insufficient,  and  so  imperfectly  are  the 
parts  of  the  verbs  known,  that  the  meaning  of  even  simple  constructions 
is  seldom  thoroughly  understood  by  the  pupils. 

This  important  branch  should  be  brought  to  bear  more  on  the  explana- 
tions of  the  definitions  and  rules  of  the  several  programme  subjects. 

Geography. — The  amount  of  real  improvement  in  this  branch  during 
the  year  is,  I think,  very  slight.  It  is  seldom  carried  on  in  a systematic 
and  progressive  manner  in  the  schools.  The  junior  pupils  are  generally 
confined  to  the  learning  by  rote  of  a few  definitions,  with  the  cardinal 
points  and  some  outlines  imperfectly.  In  the  senior  classes  scarcely  any 
worthy  attempt  is  made  to  associate  geography  usefully  with  history, 
and  the  ordinary  business  of  labour,  commerce,  and  man  in  his  social 
relations. 
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Needlework. — Needlework  is  more  carefully  attended  to  than  formerly,  Appendix D. 
owing  to  the  last  instructions  of  the  Board  on  this  subject.  In  the  p ^T"  c 
majority  of  the  schools  the  supply  of  requisites  for  sewing,  &c.,  is  in- of  Pupils  J 
sufficient,  and  in  some  localities  the  parents  of  the  pupils  seem  careless  found  m 
about  this  branch  to  a surprising  degree.  The  managers,  in  a few 
instances,  speak  of  its  importance  in  the  schools,  but  in  most  cases  the  tionsmade 
Inspectors’  inquiries  and  remarks  are  the  chief  stimulants  to  action.  durin£ tho 
Many  of  my  reports  during  the  year  were  written  on  the  old  form  of  year- 
sheet,  and  my  notings  on  this  branch  are  consequently  imperfect.  The 
returns  given,  however,  in  the  proficiency  table  on  it  are,  1 think,  pretty 
accurate  approximations. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  Singing,  Drawing,  &c.) — Singing  classes 
have  been  opened  in  fourteen  schools,  but  I could  not  recommend 
gratuities  in  more  than  six  of  them.  In  three  of  these  vocal  music  is 
very  well  taught.  Drawing  is  taught  in  six  schools,  but  only  in  three 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant  a partial  gratuity.  In  another  case  I 
would  have  recommended  a gratuity,  but  the  Board  refused  to  recognise 
teacher’s  certificate.  Navigation  is  taught  in  one  school.  I have  found 
pupils  at  mensuration,  or  book-keeping,  or'  geometry,  or  algebra,  during 
the  past  year  in  twenty-five  schools.  Very  few  of  those  pupils  had 
progressed  beyond  the  mere  introductory  portions  of  these  subjects. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  'prospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
tion  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of acd  Pros- 
the  Schools.  l?5cfs  of, 

.National 

The  want  of  efficient  management  is,  I consider,  the  chief  impediment  jS*- 
to  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  Some  managers  seldom  or  never  trict,  with 
visit  their  schools  during  the  course  of  a whole  year,  others  visit  with  suggestions 
the  view  of  looking  after  the  religious  instruction,  but  very  few  visit  ingtheeffi- 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  regularity  of  attendance  and  systematic  pro-  cienev  of 
gress  in  the  literary  subjects.  Many  managers  merely  use  the  schools  tlie  ®cllooIs- 
for  a time,  as  they  cannot  well  do  without  them. 

I think  there  should  be  fewer  inspections,  and  more  time  given  to 
each,  so  as  to  set  aside  the  perpetual  hurry  and  confusion  that  now 
besets  inspection.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  time  fixed  for 
monitors’  examinations — say,  either  immediately  after  the  written  ex- 
amination of  teachers,  or  in  the  second  week  of  September,  when  the 
schools  are  thinly  attended.  I think  also  that  all  junior  monitors  who 
have  entered  on  their  third  year  should  be  brought  to  examination  with 
the  seniors,  and  two  whole  days  at  least  should  be  given  to  the  oral  ex- 
amination. 

During  my  last  round  of  inspection  I found  on  rolls  9,782  pupils — 

4,589  boys,  and  5,193  girls.  Of  these  there  were  4,896  (2,265  boys, 
and  2,631  girls),  or  above  50  per  cent  on  the  first-class  roll.  In  addition 
^ Per  cerrt-  there  were  many  in  second-class  that  were  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  first  book,  so  that  there  must  have  been  5 1 
oi  5l  per.  cent,  at  least  unable  to  read  first  book  correctly.  This  is 
unhappy  in  a district  where  most  of  the  schools  are  long  established,  and 
as  I found  schools  long  in  charge  of  some  of  the  highly  classed  teachers 
among  the  lowest  in  this  respect,  it  seems  to  raise  the  question  of  mak- 
ing  the  grade  and  salary  of  teacher  depend,  at  least  in  some  measure,  on 
the  state  of  the  school. 

As  stated  in  my  report  for  last  year,  I think  the  class  32”  should  be 
yipe6  put,  and  none  retained  below  “ 3',’’  save  probationers.  Those  really 
cseivmg  of  that  class  should  be  paid  £26  a year, 


with  increment; 
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• depending  on  efficiency  and  service,  to  a maximum  of  £36.  Many  of 
the  most  useful  and  deserving  teachers  of  every  district  are  in  this  class 
and  with  good  and  long  service  they  might  be  eligible  for  salary  equal  to 
or  greater  than,  second-class  teachers  of  shorter  service,  and  less  merit  in 
working  a school. 

I write  specially  in  favour  of  deserving  third-class  teachers,  but  with 
no  feeling  less  favourable  to  those  equally  deserving  in  second  and  first 
class. 


. General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  26,  Westport ; Mr.  Nicholls — Reading  (including  oral  spell- 
ing and  explanation). — Of  3,499  children  over  seven  years  of  age, 
examined  during  the  past  year  with  a view  to  collect  statistics  of  pro- 
ficiency, 2,902  or  83  percent,  passed  in  reading.  In  1868,  the  corres- 
ponding percentage  was  95-5 — the  number  over  seven  years  of  age 
examined  being  2,429.  This  difference  I do  not  attribute  to  any  falling 
off  in  the  teaching,  but  to  the  large  number  of  enrolled  pupils  in  1869, 
who  had  in  previous  years  attended  very  irregularly  or  not  at  all.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  our  first  book  affords  so  little  exercise  in  reading. 
A book  like  that  published  for  young  children,  under  the  title,  “ The 
Book  of  One  Syllable,”  is  a desideratum. 

Arithmetic. — In  this  subject  I have  to  report  an  improvement  in 
accuracy  and  quickness  of  work.  No  other  change  is  noticeable. 

Penmanship. — More  useful  results  have  been  attained  by  directing  the 
attention  of  the  teachers  to  legibility  and  evenness  rather  than  to  orna- 
ment and  elegance.  Mr.  Foster’s  copy-books  have  conduced  much  to 
this  result.  No.  8,  however,  1 would  altogether  reject,  as  too  small  and 
leading  to  a cramped  style  of  penmanship. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Somewhat  improved.  More  time  is  now 
devoted  to  this  useful  exercise,  and  the  practice  of  re-writing  the  cor- 
rected dictation  is  more  generally  adopted. 

Grammar. — I must  candidly  avow  my  opinion  that  the  time  spent  in 
our  schools  on  English  grammar  is  totally  wasted.  The  teachers  are 
bad  grammarians.  The  subject  is  taught  in  a manner  alike  unproduc- 
tive of  intellectual  expansion  and  practical  results.  We  want  a text- 
book, which  shall  introduce  practical  grammar,  in  combination  with  the 
explanation  of  words  and  composition.  If,  however,  the  present  system 
be  adhered  to,  I would  recommend  the  adoption,  for  beginners,  of  the 
grammar  in  Gleig’s  Elementary  Series,  published  by  Messrs.  Longman 
and  Co. 


Geography. — This  is  the  worst  taught  subject  in  my  district.  The 
principle  laid  down  in  the  “Geography  Generalized,”  p.  150 — that 
geography  should  commence  with  topography — is  not  carried  out  by  the 
teachers.  In  practice,  the  most  enlarged  notions,  those  in  which  the 
concrete  most  approaches  the  abstract,  are  inculcated  first.  Need  I 
point  out  that  this  erroneous  mode  of  teaching,  this  retrogression  from 
general  ideas  requiring  greater  grasp  and  power  of  conception  to  more 
tangible  facts,  as  the  mind  expands,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
programme  of  instruction  insisted  upon  by  the  Board.  Let  the  junior 
second  class  commence  with  the  county,  the  province  in  which  they  live; 
the  programme  for  the  senior  division  will  then  be  Ireland,  instead  of 
(as  now)  the  map  of  the  World.  The  third  class  would  take  Europe  and 
the  senior  division  of  the  same  class,  the  map  of  the  World.  The  fourth 
class  programme  should  include  all  three  maps. 
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Needlework. — Needlework  is  now  more  generally  taught,  and  with  -AppendixD. 
better  results.  The  want  of  method  in  teaching  it,  will,  I trust,  gradu-  proficiency 
ally  disappear  as  the  Board’s  New  Book  on  the  subject  becomes  better  of  Pupils 
known.  It  will  be  a considerable  time,  however,  before  the  system  of 
cutting  out,  therein  expounded,  is  generally  adopted.  at  inSpec- 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Drawing  is  taught  tions  made 
in  Westport,  St.  Joseph’s,  and  Turlough  schools.  Vocal  music  in  the  the 
girls’  school  at  Castlebar  only.  Considering  the  small  proportion  of  year' 
time  and  attention  which  can  be  given  to  these  subjects,  the  results 
attained  are  satisfactory.  I regret  that  drawing  cannot  be  made  an 
essential  subject  in  the  teacher’s  programme. 

[Why  not  make  History  of  England  an  extra  and  optional  subject,  to 
which  a half-hour  after  the  ordinary  secular  and  religious  instruction 
could  be  devoted?  The  Text-book  to  be  selected  by  the  manager,  subject 
to  the  Board’s  approval ; and  no  pupil  to  attend  but  those  whose  parents 
make  no  objection.] 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
tion  in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  and  pr?s' 
the  Schools. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  the  last  ^theDis- 
three  years.  During  the  past  year,  the  district  and  school  records  show  trict,  -with 
a larger  attendance  than  at  any  former  period.  The  staff  of  teachers  hhs.  ®uSg®s*ions 
been  increased.  Aghagour,  Ballintober,  Ballyburke,  Balcarra  (female),  jng 
Bouris,  Breaffy,  Carrakennedy,  Cornamona,  Derradda,  Kellavalla,  Myna,  efficiency  of 
Oughterard,  Partree,  and  Rossduane  schools,  previously  conducted  by  a fc^e  Schools, 
principal  alone,  have,  within  the  last  two  years,  for  the  first  time,  had 
the  benefit  of  an  assistant  teacher  also.  In  the  course  of  the  present 
year  (1870),  I hope  to  be  able  to  enumerate  other  cases  of  this  kind. 

There  is  a small  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  in  operation.  The 
number  now  (1st  February,  1870)  is  104  ; in  January,  1868,  when  the 
district  received  its  present  limits,  there  were  but  92.  Rosslee  (applicant) 
has  been  for  some  time  before  the  Board,  and  •will,  I hope,  be  adopted  by 
the  Commissioners.  The  Rev.  John  Fitzgerald,  of  Islandeady,  has  built 
a school-house  at  Cogaula,  and  has  expressed  to  me  his  intention  to  apply 
for  the  Commissioners’  grant,  in  aid  of  the  school.  Cloondaff  and  Carra- 
nisky,  it  is  proposed  to  make  double  schools  of. 

But  this  increase  is  not  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  the 
district.  In  the  tabulated  particulars,  attached  to  this  report,  it  will  be 
found  that  I have  noted  twenty-five  cases,  in  which  the  “ space  accom- 
modation” is  unsatisfactory.  If  as  much  zeal  were  at  work  on  education, 
as  is  displayed  in  matters  of  less  importance,  want  of  funds  could  not  be 
alleged  as  the  cause  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  school-buildings. 

The  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  judged  by  the  results  of  examination  of 
the  pupils,  is  nearly'-  as  great  as  can  be  expected  under  present  circum- 
stances. These  retarding  and  depressing  circumstances,  though  often 
mentioned  and  well-known,  should  always  be  brought  prominently  into 
view,  in  estimating  the  work  done  by  the  National  teachers. 

Briefly  they  are  : — 

(1.)  Want  of  local  aid , and  consequently  of  local  interest. — An  educa- 
tion rate  on  property,  or  income,  and  compulsory  attendance  of  children 
seem  to  be  the  only  remedial  principles  likely  to  be  efficient. 

(2.)  Too  low  a standard  of  eligibility  for  the  office  of  Teacher. — Every 
teacher  should  be  required  to  take  out  a certificate  of  competency,  to  be 
given  by  examination  after  a suitable  course  of  study  and  training.  Such 

S 2 
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a certificate  is  as  necessary  as  that  required  from  candidates  for  legal  anti 
medical  practice.  We  have  too  many  quack  teachers.  The  opinion  that 
anyone,  so  to  speak,  may  be  a teacher,  will  soon  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  the  ignorant  belief  in  quack  doctors. 

(3.)  The  unsatisfactory  system  of  inspection.  Two  examinations  in  the 
year  are  quite  sufficient.  More  incidental  visits  should  be  required  and 
made  practicable.  A thorough  revision  of  the  present  forms  of  report, 
and  of  the  District-book  is  needed.  The  Inspectors’  note-book  is  clumsy 
and  ill-adapted  for  the  objects  in  view. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  27,  Roscommon ; Mr.  M ‘Sweeny — Reading  (including  oral 
spelling  and  explanation). — The  style  of  reading  in  the  schools  of  this 
district  is  plain  and  intelligent,  and  quite  free  from  affectation.  As  a 
general  rule  the  pupils  read,  both  in  tone  and  manner,  as  they  speak,  the 
defects  being  a defective  articulation,  with  an  incorrect  pronunciation. 

The  matter  of  the  daily  lessons  is  fully  but  simply  explained,  and  the 
meanings  of  the  difficult  words  are  made  familiar  to  the  pupils  by  sub- 
stituting plain  words  of  the  same  import  in  their  stead.  The  progress 
in  oral  spelling  on  the  whole  is  good. 

Arithmetic. — This  branch  is  studied  with  great  avidity  by  the  pupils 
who  are  found  in  our  schools.  Scholars  are  known  to  go  four  miles  to 
schools  in  which  it  is  well  taught.  Of  the  9G3  pupils,  able  to  read  the 
Third  Book  of  lessons  and  higher,  411  were  able  to  work  sums  in  Pro- 
portion and  Practice. 

Penmanship. — All  the  pupils  upwards  from  the  first  class  are  taught 
to  write  upon  paper.  The  proficiency  in  the  boys’  schools  is  still  lower 
than  in  the  girls’,  because  the  latter  have  but  the  one  system  (the  angu- 
lar) from  which  they  do  not  deviate  until  they  have  acquired  the  art  of 
writing  well.  I am  not  able  to  distinguish  the  handwriting  of  our 
female  teachers  from  that  of  any  other  lady’s  who  may  address  me,  but 
the  penmanship  of  our  male  teachers  has  not  yet  attained  the  excellence 
of  an  educated  gentleman’s  style. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — The  second  class  and  the  higher  classes  are 
instructed  in  this  branch. 

The  higher  classes  write  out  the  subjects  which  are  dictated  to  them, 
and  besides  this  they  copy  from  memory  the  select  poetry  they  have 
committed  from  the  books,  and  write  down  the  substances  of  easy  lessons 
with  which  they  have  become  familiar. 

Grammar. — The  pupils  of  the  second  class  learn  little  more  than  the 
name  of  this  branch,  those  of  the  third  learn  to  distinguish  the  parts  of 
speech,  and  to  decline  the  personal  pronouns,  and  in  a few  of  the  better 
class  of  schools  they  are  taught  to  parse.  The  pupils  of  the  fourth  class 
are  taught  to  parse,  but  they  leave  school  before  they  have  acquired  a 
masterly  knowledge  of  this  branch. 

Geography. — All  the  pupils  from  the  first  class  upwards  are  taught 
geography — it  is  a subject  which  is  taught  with  success  in  our  schools, 
as  it  is  simple  and  attractive. 

Needlework. — During  the  past  year  1,037  pupils  received  instruction 
in  this  branch.  It  is  taught  with  success  in  three  schools,  where  pro- 
fessional dressmakers  give  instruction,  as  they  always  have  in  readiness 
an  ample  supply  of  materials,  besides  possessing  ample  skill  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  work.  The  want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  materials 
is  a great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  this  work  in  many  of  our  schools. 
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Many  parents  do  not  like  to  place  costly  articles  of  dress  in  tlie  hands  -dppendixD. 
of  young  children,  and  the  teachers  and  managers  do  not  make  due  proficie 
efforts  to  provide  the  schools  with  such  materials  as  suit  the  proficiency  of  Pupils  y 
of  the  pupils.  found  in 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Yocal  music  is  taught  affnspec-6 
in  two  ordinary  National  schools,  one  convent  school,  and  in  one  Poor  tions  made 
Law  Union  National  school.  during  the 

Drawing  is  taught  in  one  convent  school  in  this  district,  but  in  no  yea1' 
other. 

Agriculture  is  taught  in  four  schools,  and  geometry  and  mensuration 
in  eleven  schools  of  this  district. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
tion  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  o/pec\sPoT" 
the  Schools.  National 

There  are  at  present  107  ordinary  National  schools  in  this  district  ^th?Dis- 
which  are  evenly  distributed  through  the  populous  localities.  Every  trict,  with 
one  of  this  number  was  in  operation  during  the  past  year.  There  are 
besides  one  convent  school  and  four  workhouse  National  schools  and  a w theefii- 
bnilding  case.  ciency  of 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  district  consists  of  seventy-three  male  teachers,  tlle  Schools- 
four  of  whom  are  probationers,  and  seventy-three  female  teachers,  thir- 
teen of  whom  are  probationers  and  junior  literary  assistants,  making  a 
total  of  146  teachers.  Their  are  also  thirty-one  monitors  and  six  junior 
monitors  with  eight  workmistresses. 

The  great  facility  that  exists  for  joining  the  ranks  of  the  National 
teachers,  owing  to  the  moderate  literary  programme  required  of  proba- 
tioners, has  done  much  to  impair  the  success  of  the  system.  One  result 
from  the  same  cause  is  the  number  of  candidates  that  are  seeking  the 
post  of  National  teacher.  Only  one  vacant  teacliership  was  open  to 
competition  in  this  district  during  the  past  year,  and  five  candidates 
offered  themselves,  although  the  post  was  a poor  one. 

At  present  when  a school  becomes  vacant  in  a parish,  the  local  inhabi- 
tants put  forward  the  claims  of  one  selected  from  themselves,  urging 
that  lie  has  a stronger  right  than  a stranger,  and.  the  manager  seldom, 
if  at  all,  fails  to  respect  their  claims  ; and  this  practice  has  destroyed 
the  good  results  that  an  open  competition  would  not  fail  to  create. 

Several  respectable  young  women  call  upon  me  week  after  week,  looking 
for  posts  under  the  Board  of  Education,  and  I regret  to  say  that  they 
apply  in  vain. 

During  the  past  year  the  average  attendance  for  the  entire  district 
increased  from  4,928  in  1868  to  5,936  in  1869.  The  increased  attend- 
ance is  due  to  the  comparatively  improved  condition  of  the  people,  and 
to  the  growing  desire  to  learn  to  read  and  to  write. 

The  National  mixed  system  of  education  has  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  for  several  years  past,  and  during  that  time  not  one  single 
disinterested  layman  raised  his  voice  against  it,  nor  did  any  parent 
withdraw  his  children  from  its  schools  lest  their  religion  should  not  be 
protected  in  them.  The  objection,  even  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  are 
opposed  to  it,  is  not  against  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  secular  instruc- 
tion imparted  in  the  schools,  but  simply  against  its  being  a mixed 
system,  and  not  a denominational  one.  The  most  serious  consequence 
of  this  opposition  is  the  prevention  of  teachers  under  clerical  managers 
from  attending  the  training-schools.  Instant  dismissal  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  attending  those  schools  in  these  cases — and  they  are  many — 
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Appendix D.  which  the  managers  are  Roman  Catholic  clergymen.  This  opposition 

Condition  ^as  seri°usty  retarded  the  success  and  the  efficiency  of  the  National 
and  pros-  system  of  education,  and  has  contributed  to  make  the  teachers  less 
pectsof  enlightened  and  less  skilful. 

Education  The  claims  put  forward  by  the  National  teachers  for  increased  salaries 
in  the  Dis-  during  the  past  year  cannot  be  passed  over  here  without  some  notice,  -as 
trict,  -with  ^heir  attention  to  their  duties  must  be  interrupted  or  impaired  until' 
forfncreas-  their  demands  are  disposed  of.  The  school  fees  are  daily  decreasing, 
ing  the  eili-  and  local  endowments,  instead  of  being  added,  have  been  withdrawn  in 
theSchools  some  instanccs  altogether.  The  money  granted  by  the  State  for  the 
’payment  of  teachers’  salaries  amounted  in  1868  to  £195,000,  and  it 
would  be  no  small  task  to  increase  this  grant  so  as  to  afford  the  teachers, 
what  they  ought  to  be  paid,  a respectable  salary,  such  as  would  enable 
them  to  live  without  enduring  privation,  as  many  of  them  do  now. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  Government  grant  should  be  supplemented 
by  local  taxation,  and  that  for  this  end  a national  rate  for  educational 
purposes,  of  two-pence  in  the  pound,  should  be  levied  on  the  poor  law 
valuation  of  the  property  of  the  country.  The  total  amount  of  property 
rated  in  1868,  in  Ireland,  amounted  to  £13,000,000,  and  a rate  of  two- 
pence in  the  pound  levied  upon  this  would  amount  to  £108,333,  and  by 
means  of  this  the  teachers’  salaries  could  be  increased  50  per  cent. 
The  present  scale  is — £52  for  first  class;  £32  for  second  class;  £24  for 
third  class.  The  increased  scale  would  be — £78  for  first  class;  £48  for 
second  class;  £36  for  third  class.  The  landlord  would  thus  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  a penny  per  pound  rate  towards  the  education  of  the 
people,  ancl  the  tenants  would  have  a free  education  for  their  children 
for  this  additional  tax,  as  I would  abolish  school  fees  altogether. 


Proficiency  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
foundPin.S  Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

attendance  District  28,  Longford;  Mr.  Bradford. — Reading  (including  oral  spell- 
afoinSJnade  anc^  explanation). — Beading  is  pretty  fairly  taught  in  many  of  the 
during1  the  schools,  but  in  others  the  pupils  too  often  pronounce  the  words  indis- 
year.  tinctly,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  stops,  so  as  to  make  nonsense  of  the 
passage.  Several  of  the  teachers  do  not  pay  due  attention  to  the  cor- 
rection of  mistakes ; but  too  many  of  the  male  teachers  are  bad  readers 
themselves. 

Oral  spelling  is  in  general  fairly  attended  to.  Explanation  is  taught 
in  a mechanical  way. 

One  great  obstacle  to  the  successful  teaching  of  reading  is  the  state 
in  which  the  lesson  books  are  now  issued.  The  leaves  of  the  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  books  soon  fall  out,  so  that  in  most  schools  those 
books  cannot  be  regularly  gone  through,  every  second  pupil  having  lost 
the  required  page,  and  the  teacher  must  look  out  for  a lesson  which  re- 
mains in  every  book  in  the  class,  or  allow  the  books  to  be  handed  up 
and  down  the  class,  to  the  destruction  of  proper  order. 

Arithmetic. — The  pupils  attend  so  irregularly  and  leave  school  so 
young  that  they  cannot  attain  to  any  considerable  degree  of  proficiency 
in  this  branch.  Notation  is  not  sufficiently  learned,  though  so  easily 
acquired.  A larger  number  of  third  class  should  be  able  to  work  pro- 
portion, and  more  of  fourth  ought  to  be  good  in  practice.  Fractions 
and  decimals  should  be  better  known.  Copying  from  each  other’s  slates 
prevails  too  much.  Neatness  of  execution  is  greatly  neglected.  L1 
many  cases  the  work  in  long  division,  proportion,  and  practice  is 
done  in  so  confused  a manner  that  nothing  is  distinct  but  the  answei. 
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Mental  arithmetic  is  too  mechanically  taught.  Tables  should  be  * 
better  learned.  j 

However,  it  is  not  easy  for  an  examiner  to  form  a correct  judgment  o 
of  what  the  pupils  know,  as  from  haste  and  confusion  they  often  miss  fl 
Avhat  they  cannot  but  be  well  acquainted  with. 

Penmanship. — Tliis,  which  was  the  worst  learned  branch  in  the  t 
schools,  is  now  taught  with  great  comparative  success.  The  use  of d 
head  lines  and  steel  pens  has  been  of  great  practical  advantage,  saving 5 
an  immensity  of  time  and  trouble  to  the  teacher  and  pupils.  The 
supply  of  ink  is  often  not  adequate  ; sometimes  paper  is  wanted,  as  the 
teacher  gets  no  assistance  in  supplying  the  school  with  sale  stock.  The 


teachers  often  have  not  sufficient  time  for  the  supervision  of  the  copy- 
books as  it  ought  to  be  done.  The  seats  and  desks  are  in  many  of  the 
non-vested  houses  such  as  to  make  it  wonderful  that  the  writing  is  so 


good.  The  desks  have  no  ledges,  are  too  narrow,  and  slope  entirely  too 
much. 


Writing  from  Dictation. — In  this  branch  the  progress  is  considerable, 
the  spelling  generally  is  very  fair.  This  is  a most  useful  branch  for 
third  and  fourth  class.  Tor  them  it  is  much  superior  to  oral  spelling, 
as  may  be  perceived  by  the  difference  of  the  written  exercises  of  those 
who  have  learned  spelling  by  dictation  from  those  who  formerly  got  the 
spelling-book  or  dictionary  by  heart.  The  junior  monitors  and  proba- 
tioners now  spell  better  at  the  annual  examinations  than  high-classed 
teachers  did  before  dictation  was  generally  practised.  This  branch  ap- 
pears to  interest  the  pupils  in  class  very  much  in  schools  where  it  is 
judiciously  taught.  But,  as  in  arithmetic,  copying  is  not  sufficiently 
checked.  As  yet  the  parents  prefer  oral  spelling  to  this  branch. 

Grammar. — Etymological  parsing  is  fairly  learned  by  the  third 
classes,  but  the  fourth  classes  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  parsing 
worthy  of  the  name — parsing  that  would  enable  a person  to  speak  and 
write  correctly.  Indeed,  in  too  many  instances  the  teachers  set  their 
scholars  the  bad  example  of  speaking  incorrectly,  and  very  few  check 
the  children’s  mistakes  in  speaking.  In  several  schools  the  teachers  do 
not  economize  their  pupils’  time  : more  attention  is  paid  to  committing 
all  the  grammar  to  heart  than  to  dwelling  on  the  parts  necessary  for 
learning  correct  speaking. 

Geography. — This  is  a favourite  subject  with  the  pupils,  now  that 
maps  are  so  generally  used  in  the  schools.  Some  of  the  teachers  do  not 
observe  what  map  is  prescribed  in  the  programme  for  each  class,  but 
instruct  on  that  which  they  prefer.  Very  few  schools  have  globes  or 
atlasses.  In  most  schools  the  walls  are  so  damp  that  the  maps  are  soon 
greatly  damaged.  It  would  be  a great  advantage  if  a free  stock  of  maps 
were  periodically  granted — say,  every  five  years — particularly  of  those 
issued  by  Stanford,  as  they  are  so  instructive  in  showing  the  physical 
geography  of  the  subject.  A map  of  British  America  and  one  of 
South  Africa  would  be  of  great  advantage,  now  that  emigration  is  so 
prevalent. 


Needlework  is  now  taught  in  all  schools  having  female  teachers. 
The  managers  do  not  encourage  it.  The  teachers  attend  to  it  solely 
irom  the  wish  to  please  the  Board ; and  the  parents,  in  many  cases, 
think  it  loss  of  time  for  their  daughters  to  learn  it  in  school,  when  they 
should  be  at  reading,  arithmetic,  and  writing.  From  all  these  causes, 
and  the  want  of  a regular,  constant  supply  of  materials,  the  progress 
cannot  be  great.  No  one  will  assist  the  teachers  to  procure  materials, 
and  them  salaries  can  badly  afford  such  an  outlay.  It  is  extraordinary 
how  averse  the  parents  are  to  such  a useful  branch. 
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Appendices  to  Thirty -sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1869. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  etc.)— Singing  is  taught  in 
a few  schools,  but  not  with  much  success.  Some  songs  are  tolerably 
sung  in  unison,  but  part-singing  and  the  theory  of  music  have  made 
small  progress.  The  day  is  far  distant  in  this  district  when  the  youth 
will  be  found  to  take  pleasure  in  this  pursuit,  and  follow  it  in  their  daily 
life. 

Instrumental  music  is  taught  in  two  schools  to  a few  pupils. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  two  schools ; the  pupils  have  not  yet  made  much 
proficiency. 

Even  in  the  best  schools  very  few  boys  learn  mensuration,  geometry, 
algebra,  &c.,  &c.  They  leave  too  young  to  learn  much  beyond  the  com- 
mon subjects. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

Considering  all  the  circumstances,  the  condition  of  the  National 
schools  in  this  district  is  favourable  enough.  The  country  is  fully  sup- 
plied with  schools  where  a sufficiently  good  education  is  available  to 
the  poorest  children,  and  at  a distance  from  their  homes  not  too  far 
even  in  the  worst  weather.  Books,  slates,  paper,  ink,  and  all  the 
other  requisites  of  education,  are  to  be  hacl  at  a low  price,  and  some- 
times gratis.  Excellent  maps  are  in  every  school — instructive  pictures 
in  many.  Turf  is  so  plenty  in  every  place  that  the  pupils  cannot, 
as  in  ouher  districts,  plead  the  cold  of  the  house  as  the  cause  of 
their . absence  in  winter.  The  children  who  attend  regularly  and 
remain  a few  years,  learn  reading,  spelling,  ■writing,  and  arithmetic, 
better  than  those  who  attend  any  other  schools  for  the  poor  in  the 
district,  and  in  grammar  and  geography  their  superiority  is  still  greater. 
They  receive  an  education  in  everything  practically  useful  fully  as 
good  as  that  given  in  many  schools  for  the  middle  or  higher  class. 

The  prospects  of  National  education  are  very  good ; for,  if  so  much  has 
been  done  already  with  poorly  paid  teachers  and  houses  so  inferior,  what 
may  be  fairly  expected  whengood  houses  will  be  built,  proper  furniture  pro- 
vided, requisites  improved  and  cheapened,  salaries  increased,  and  pensions 
promised  ! Then  clever,  intelligent  young  men,  will  be  eager  to  offer  for 
the  post  of  National  schoolmaster,  and  boys  will  remain  at  school  to 
qualify  for  it  by  learning  the  higher  branches,  which  few  do  at  present. 
In  such  a case,  the  class  of  probationers  should  be  suppressed,  and  no 
person  admitted  to  the  charge  of  a National  school  unless  he  be  a good 
scholar.  The  teachers  now  value  their  office  more  than  formerly,  being 
confident  that  their  position  will  be  greatly  improved,  but  their  expecta- 
tions are  now  raised  perhaps  too  high.  They  expect  what  cannot  well 
be  given  them,  and  discontent  may  arise  from  disappointment.  They 
expect  residences  to  be  provided  (a  thing  hard  to  accomplish),  and 
protection  given  against  dismission  at  the  mere  will  of  the  managers — a 
change  difficult  to  be  effected  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland. 

Iheir  cannot  be  a considerable  improvement  of  the  schools  until  the 
salary  of  the  teachers  is  raised.  Till  then  the  desired  class  of  young 
men  will  not  offer  for  a post  of  so  small  an  income  as  that  of  National 
teacher.  As  long  as  pensions  are  not  given  old  teachers  will  linger  on 
until  physically  unfit,  and  kind-hearted  managers  will  not  remove  them 
unless  compelled  by  the  Commissioners.  Until  proper  houses  are  built 
the  pupils  must  suffer  from  the  damp  and  cold  in  winter  and  spring, 
or  be  crowded  in  a disorderly  heap  in  one  end  of  the  school-room. 
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Without  a large  increase  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  and  a greater 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to  build  vested  houses,  those 
defects  must  remain,  but  there  are  some  improvements  practicable  at 
present.  The  lesson  books  could  be  bound  so  as  to  last  far  longer,  the 
discount  to  teachers  on  the  purchase  of  requisites  increased  or  granted 
on  a smaller  order,  and  periodical  free  stock  of  maps,  diagrams,  and 
tablets,  given  ; salaries  to  monitors  increased,  so  as  to  induce  a better 
class  of  boys  to  seek  the  office,  many  of  whom  would  become  teachers. 

The  gratuities  for  instructing  them,  and  for  preparing  persons  for  the 
office  of  teacher,  increased.  A small  sum  yearly  might  be  given  to  every 
teacher  who  had  kept  his  house  and  furniture  clean  and  in  good  repair. 

Should  a teacher  who  was  to  receive  a retiring  gratuity  die  before  all  the 
forms  had  been  gone  through,  the  money  might  be  given  to  the  widow 
or  orphans. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  found  m 

District  29,  Trim ; Mr.  Conwell. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  attendance 
explanation). — The  numbers  examined  in  reading  in  order  to  enable  tionTmade 
me  to  report  upon  Secondary  No.  1 Form  of  Report  during  1868,  were  during  the 
2,340  boys,  and  2,214  girls.  In  1869  the  numbers  examined  for  a J'ear- 
similar  form  of  report,  were  2,234  boys,  and  2,073  girls. 

From  the  numbers  examined  in  each  year  respectively,  I have  calcu- 
lated the  following  results  : — 

In  1868  19-5  per  cent,  of  all  examined  were  able  to  read  Book  I.  correctly. 

Tn  1869  214  „ „ „ „ „ 

In  1868  31*4  per  cent,  of  all  examined  were  able  to  read  Book  II. 

In  1869  29-9  „ „ „ „ 

In  1868  29-5  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  III.  and  higher  books. 

In  1869  29-4  „ .,  „ „ 

It  appears  then  that  the  character  of  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  ex- 
amined in  reading  during  1869  was  very  much  of  the  same  standard  as 
evinced  by  the  results  of  my  examination  in  1868,  a slight  improvement 
being  observable  in  the  reading  of  the  junior  classes. 

Arithmetic. — The  numbers  examined  in  arithmetic  in  1868  were  1,537 
boys  and  1,515  girls. 

In  1869  the  corresponding  numbers  were  1,444  boys  and  1,464  girls. 

In  1868  45 -7  per  cent,  of  all  examined  knew  notation. 

In  1869  48-9  „ „ 

In  1868  40-3  per  cent,  were  able  to  work  simple  subtraction. 

In  1869  45-2  „ „ 

In  1868  23*7  per  cent,  knew  the  compound  rules  and  reduction. 

In  1S69  30-0 

In  1868  10-4  per  cent,  knew  simple  proportion  and  practice. 

In  1869  8-0  „ „ „ 

This  shows  considerable  and  satisfactory  improvements  in  the  various 
stages  of  arithmetical  knowledge  up  to  proportion  and  practice,  in  which 
there  is  a falling  off  in  proficiency  of  2-4  per  cent,  in  1869  as  compared 
with  1868. 

Penmanship. — The  results  of  my  examination  of  the  penmanship  of 
the  pupils  during  the  past  two  years  have  been  : — 

In  1868  68-8  per  cent,  of  all  examined  were  able  to  write  on  paper  fairly. 

In  1869  68-4  „ „ „ „ 

In  1868  17-9  per  cent,  were  able  to  write  a good  hand  with  ease  and  freedom. 

In  1869  16-3  „ „ „ „ 

The  foregoing  results,  w'hile  exhibiting  a slight  falling  off  in  general 
efficiency,  show  that  on  the  whole  the  proficiency  in  writing  during  1869, 
as  compared  with  1868,  is  steadily  keeping  ground. 
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Appendix!).  Writing  from  Dictation. — In  1868  I examined  718  boys  and  726  girls 
Proficiency  writing  from  dictation.  In  1869  there  were  similarly  examined  649 
of  Pupils  boys  and  688  girls. 

attendance  1868  56’6  per  cent,  were  able  to  write  down  a sentence  with  tolerable  accuracy 

atinspec-  In  1869  55'8  „ „ „ „ „ „ 

tions  made  I'1  1668  236  per  cent,  could  write  from  dictation  correctly, 
during  the  In  1869  27‘2  „ „ „ 

year.  This  shows  for  the  past  year  a gratifying  improvement  in  practical  and 

correct  spelling. 

Grammar  : — 

In  1868  29-l  per  cent,  of  all  examined  in  grammar  were  able  to  distinguish 
the  parts  of  speech. 

In  1869  31’2  per  cent,  of  all  examined  in  grammar  were  able  to  distinguish 
the  parts  of  speech. 

In  1868  6-9  per  cent,  of  all  examined  were  able  to  parse  and  apply  the  Eules  of  Syntax. 


This  affords  satisfactory  evidence  of  increased  attention  being  given  to 
the  study  of  grammar. 

Geography. — Of  the  numbers  examined  in  geography  for  the  past  two 
years  — 


In  1868  3T4  per  cent,  knew  the  outlines  of  the  Map  of  the  World. 

In  1869  31-1  „ „ „ „ 

In  1868  19-1  per  cent,  knew  the  Maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland. 

In  1869  21-7 

In  1868  2-4  knew  a general  course  of  geography. 

In  1869  2-4 

Showing,  on  the  whole,  that  geography  continues  to  be  an  attractive 
branch  of  study,  and  is  satisfactorily  taught. 

Needlework. — Of  the  numbers  examined  in  needlework,  &c. — 

In  1868  75-6  per  cent,  were  able  to  sew  neatly. 

In  1869  48-5  „ 

In  1868  16-2  per  cent,  were  able  knit  a stocking. 

In  1869  19-0  „ „ 

In  1868  9-2  per  cent,  were  proficient  in  cutting  out. 

In  1869  20-9  „ „ 

"While  these  results  appear  to  show  a falling  off  in  attention  to  plain 
needlework,  they  afford  gratifying  evidence  of  improvement  in  knitting 
and  cutting  out. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — The  teachers  of  the 
following  schools  have  been  recommended  for  gratuities  for  teaching 
vocal  music  during  the  past  year  : — Clonmellan  boys’;  Clonmellan  girls’ ; 
Factory ; Girley  boys’ ; Girley  girls’ ; Kells  parochial ; Kilskyre  boys’ ; 
Kingsfort ; Longwood  girls’;  Loughcrew  ; Navan  girls’,  (No.  2)  ; Oristown 
girls’ ; and  Skryne  girls’  National  schools. 

Gratuities  for  teaching  drawing  during  the  past  year  have  been  re- 
commended to  be  granted  to  the  teachers  of  the  following  schools  : — 
Clonmellan  boys’ ; Factory ; Longwood  boys’ ; Navan  girls’,  No.  2 ; 
Ratlikenny  boys’ ; and  Kingsfort  National  schools. 


Condition 
and  pros- 
pects of 
National 
Education 
in  the  Dis- 
trict, with 
suggestions 
for  increas- 
ing the  effi- 
ciency of 
the  Schools. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  are  to  be  found  well  qualified  and 
practical  teachers.  To  retain  them  in  the  service  of  the  State,  and  to 
make  them  contented  and  happy  in  their  chosen  profession,  their  incomes 
must  be  largely  increased.  In  the  town  from  which  I write,  even  at  this 
dead  season  of  the  year,  common,  uneducated  labourers  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  two  shillings  a day  for  wages,  and  this  is  only  fourteen  shil- 
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lings  a year  less  than  a teacher  of  high  literary  and  scientific  acquire-  Appendix  D. 
merits  comparatively  speaking,  classed  II1.  realises  in  his  salary  of  £32  a condition 
ear  with  the  additional  loss  and  inconvenience  accruing  from  its  being  and  pros- 
paid’in  quarterly  instalments  ; and  it  is  to  be  borne  m mmd  that  only  ^eatiso°al 
about  one-quarter  of  all  the  schoolmasters  in  Ireland  ever  attain  II  . or  Education 
higher  grades,  and  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  schoolmasters  ever  reach  mthejlis- 
the  first-class — salaries  to  which  commence  at  £38  ayeai.  suggestions 

To  these  small  salaries  received  from  the  State  the  teachers  of  Ireland  for  increas- 
have  chiefly  to  look  up  as  a means  of  support,  the  small  amount  arising 
from  children’s  school-fees  being  barely  nominal.  In  the  great  majority  the  s'hools. 
of  cases,  too,  the  schools  are  unprovided  with  residences  for  the  teachers, 
so  little5  practical  interest  in  general  do  local  parties  evince  in  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  one  of  the  most  important  classes  of  public  servants. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  comfort,  contentment,  and  happiness 
of  the  teachers  of  a country  is  a question  seriously  affecting  the  common- 
wealth ; for,  if  we  have  learned  any  lesson  at  all  from  the  great  Interna- 
tional Exhibitions  of  the  last  twenty  years,  we  cannot  fail  to  have  been 
struck  with  the  overwhelming  truth  that  “ a nation  s greatness  depends 
upon  the  education  of  its  people.” 

Surely,  then,  the  importance  need  not  be  argued  of  securing,  and 
inducing  to  remain  as  teachers  of  our  public  schools,  men  and  women  of 
liicrh  qualifications,  who  will,  from  the  comfort  and  competence  which  the 
office  brings,  feel  a pleasure  and  a pride  in  labouring  in  that  profession 
which  to  a great  extent  discharges  the  function  of  laying  the  foundations 


of  society.  . - 

To  the  State,  then,  which  is  responsible  for  the  peace  and  security  ol 
society,  the  teachers  look  forward  with  a confidence  which  it  is  hoped 
will  not  be  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  the  means  to  enable  them  to 
take  that  social  position  to  which  that  most  important  business  of  their 
fives — teaching — is  so  eminently  entitled. 


General  Observations  as  to  'proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  found  h!" 

District  30,  Dublin,  North;  Mr.  Sheeh y.— Reading  (including  oral  attendance 
spelling  and  explanation). — A fair  amount  of  progress  has  been  made  in  s ^ada 
reading  in  the  schools  of  my  district  since  I last  reported  upon  it.  Of  during  the 
every  100  pupils  whom  I examined  in  1868,  twenty-nine  were  able  to  year, 
read  First  and  seventeen  Second  Book  correctly,  and  ten  the  higher 
books  with  ease  and  intelligence  ; and  of  every  100  whom  I examined 
in  1869  thirty-one  were  able  to  read  First  Book,  seventeen  Second,  and 
thirteen  the  higher  books,  whilst  the  remaining  thirty-nine  were,  with 
some  exceptions,  able  to  spell  and  read  some  of  the  earlier  lessons  in  First 
Book.  I ascribe  this  improvement  to  the  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  and  the  monitors  of  reading  for  their  classes.  Oral  spelling  and 
explanation,  which  are  closely  connected  with  reading,  and  which  1 
examine  the  classes  on  at  all  my  inspections,  are  not  as  carefully  taught 
as  they  should  be  ; for,  whilst  the  pupils  can  spell  and  explain  the  words 
given  in  columns  at  the  head  of  every  lesson  they  have  gone  over,  they 
generally  fall  in  their  attempts  to  spell  and  explain  any  of  the  other  diffi- 
cult words  in  the  body  of  the  lesson.  Whenever  I observed  these 
defects  I recommended  the  teachers  to  exercise  the  pupils  on  phrase 
spelling,  and  (in  the  case  of  second  and  higher  classes)  on  copying,  and 
writing  from  dictation  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  lessons  they  read, 
so  as  to  improve  them  in  spelling,  and  to  question  them  on  the  lessons 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  with  the  view  of  improving  them  in  the  ex- 
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AppendixD. 

Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 


planation  of  words  and  phrases,  and  of  impressing  on  their  memories  the 

subject  matter  of  each  lesson.  nestne 

Arithmetic.  The  improvement  in  arithmetic  during  18G9  was  greater 
than  m reading,  for  the  increase  in  the  percentage  for  that  year  of  those 
who  could  enter  millions  correctly  was  six,  of  those  who  could  do  a sum 
in  simple  subtraction  six,  of  those  who  could  do  a sum  in  compound  di- 
vision three,  and  of  those  who  could  work  a question  in  proportion  or  a 
higher  rule  two.  I find  from  my  own  proficiency  tables  for  the  last 
three  years  that,  of  the  pupils  examined  by  me  in  arithmetic,  a much 
larger  number  could  do  a sum  in  subtraction  than  could  enter  correctly 
a number  consisting  of  seven  figures  ; and,  on  referring  to  the  donums 
sioners  Report  for  1867,  I observe  that  all  the  other  inspectors  with 
one  exception  only,  return  for  that  year  a larger  number  able  to  do  sub 
traction  than  to  enter  millions.  This  result,  I believe,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  programme,  the  pupils  of  second  and 
higher  classes  are  expected  to  do  subtraction,  whereas  the  latter  only  are 
required  to  know  notation  of  millions.  I believe  that  numeration  and 
notation  of  millions  can  be  taught  in  a much  shorter  time  than  subtrac- 
tion ; for  once  a pupil  is  taught  the  numeration  and  notation  of  three 
places  of  figures  and  the  names  of  the  periods,  he  cannot  experience  much 
difficulty  m reading  or  writing  any  number,  no  matter  how  large  it  may 
1 ™lItl  suSSest>  tllen>  that  numeration  and  notation  of  millions 
should  form  a part  of  the  programme  for  second  class  pupils.  The 
teachers  are  now  fully  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  having  their  pupils 
well  acquainted  with  the  simple  rules,  seeing  that  the  other  rules  are  ap- 
plications of  them,  and,  therefore,  have  them  better  prepared  for  me  in 
these  rules  than  they  used.  I have  been  always  of  the  opinion  myself 
that  progress  m arithmetic  depends  in  a great  measure  on  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  simple  rules,  and  I have  accordingly  examined  all  the 
classes  above  lirst  on  them. 


Penmanship.— The  writing  of  the  pupils  attending  the  schools  in  my 
district  is  improving,  owing  to  more  active  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  ancl  the  monitors.  The  style  in  the  case  of  the  female  pupils  is 
less  angular  than  it  had  been,  and  is  becoming  like  that  of  the  male 
pupils,  m consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  same  kind  of  head  lines  beiuo- 
placed  before  boys  and  girls  to  copy.  Sufficient  care  is  not  bestowed  by 
the  teachers  m making  the  pupils  sit  properly,  and  hold  the  pen  rightly, 
and  the  results  have  been  that  the  letters  are  in  many  cases  not  sloped, 
that  they  are  light  where  they  should  be  heavy,  and  that  the  writing,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  head  classes,  wants  ease  and  freedom. 

. nitincj  from  Dictation. — The  third  and  higher  classes,  as  laid  down 
in  the  programme,  are  taught  writing  from  dictation  in  the  schools  under 
my  superintendence,  and  exhibited  very  fair  proficiency  in  it  when  I 
examined  them,  in  my  rounds  of  inspection.  The  third  class  pupils  are 
generally  exercised  on  slates,  and  the  fourth  on  paper,  at  the  dictation 
lesson.  In  some  of  the  schools  the  senior  classes  are  got  occasionally  to 
parse  on  slates  or  paper,  and  to  write  out  the  substance  of  past  lessons 
on  grammar,  geography,  and  reading  books.  The  last  kind  of  exercise, 
besides  improving  them  in  spelling,  and  preventing  them  from  forgetting 
what  they  learned,  serves  as  a practical  introduction  to  composition. 

Grammar.  -The.  percentage  of  those  examined  by  me  on  grammar,' 
who  could  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech  in  a sentence,  or  who  could 
parse  it  syntactically  was  somewhat  lower  for  1869  than  for  1868. 
.Ne-v ertheless,  I believe  the  pupils  have  made  fair  progress  in  this  branch 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  since  it  is  quite  possible  that  a subject 
may  be  stationary  and  even  retrograding  in  schools,  whilst  the  pupils  of 
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these  schools  are  making  progress  in  that  subject.  If  the  pupils  in  the  AppendtxD. 
different  classes  were  to  remain  in  them,  then  want  of  progress  in  the  proficiency 
case  of  any  subject  would  imply  of  course  want  of  progress  on  the  part  of  Pupils 
of  the  pupils  in  that  subject ; but  as  the  pupils  are  constantly  changing  ^enndd^ce 
from  class  to  class  and  leaving  school,  any  diminution  in  the  percentage  at  inspec- 
of  answering  in  a particular  branch  does  not  indicate  a want  of  progress  ti°°s 
in  that  branch  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  themselves.  Many  pupils  who  ° 

were  learning  parts  of  speech  only  in  1868  were  passing  syntactically 
in  1869,  although  the  percentage  of  answering  was  higher  in  the  former 
year  than  in  the  latter.  However  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  schools  are  sometimes  stationary  and  even  retrograding 
whilst  the  pupils  attending  them  are  progressing. 

Geography. — About  56  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  attending  the  schools  in 
my  district  are  learning  geography,  and  of  that  number  34  per  cent,  are 
acquainted -with  the  outlines  of  the  Map  of  the  World,  and  24  per  cent, 
with  the  maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland ; that  is,  of  every  100  pupils 
attending  school  in  my  district,  19  are  familiar  with  the  Map  of  the 
World,  and  13  others  with  the  maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland.  It  may  be 
well  to  mention  here  that  the  first  class,  which  is  the  largest  class  in 
nearly  every  school,  is  not  taught  nor  examined  on  geography,  except  in 
a few  infant  schools.  The  elementary  portion  of  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Geography  is  taught  to  fourth  and  fifth  class  pupils,  who  ex- 
hibit a fair  proficiency  in  it.  The  pupils  in  the  head  classes  in  the 
convent  schools  are  very  proficient  in  Mathematical  Geography. 

Needlework. — -The  gilds  in  the  senior  draft  of  second  class,  and  all  in 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes  are  taught  needlework,  consisting  chiefly 
of  plain  sewing  and  knitting.  Of  those  who  receive  instruction  in  this 
important  branch  of  female  education,  45  per  cent,  are  able  to  knit  a 
stocking,  44  per  cent,  can  sew  neatly,  and  3 per  cent,  can  cut  out  articles 
of  dress.  I should  mention  that  these  numbers  are  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  geography,  exclusive  of  one  another.  The  great  impediment  to  progress 
in  needlework  is  the  want  of  materials  in  many  schools.  T had  occasion 
in  my  rounds  of  inspection  to  speak  to  the  teachers  and  their  pupils 
about  bringing  materials  for  work,  and  to  refer  to  what  had  been  done 
by  others  in  that  respect. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Singing.  Hullah’s 
system  of  vocal  music  is  taught  in  seven  schools  in  my  district  by  the 
head  teachers,  assistants,  or  monitors,  and  with  various  degrees  of  success. 

The  pupils  of  the  King’s  Inns-street  convent  schools  excel  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  subjects.  Indeed  it  is  a treat  to  hear  them  sing  pieces  from 
Mozart,  Handel,  Hayden,  &c.,  with  organ  accompaniments.  Their 
answering  on  the  theory  of  music,  and  their  proficiency  in  copying  it  are 
equally  praiseworthy.  Besides  the  schools  I have  referred  to,  vocal 
music  is  taught  in  six  others  by  a singing  master,  -who  is  paid  by  the 
Commissioners. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  the  West  Dublin  model  school  by  a master  paid 
by  the  Commissioners,  in  Glasnevin  school  by  the  assistant  master,  and 
in  King’s  Inns-street  convent  school  by  a drawing  mistress,  assisted  by 
one  of  the  paid  monitresses.  In  the  George’s  Hill  Convent  and  St. 

Peter’s  female  schools,  drawing  classes  have  been  established  also.  The 
results  of  the  instruction  in  this  branch  have  been  satisfactory. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  31,  Ballinamore ; Mr.  Cowley. — Reading  (including  oral 
spelling  and  explanation). — The  general  percentage  in  reading  which 
last  year  was  77 ‘5  has  this  year  advanced  to  86. 
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AppendixD.  The  total  number  of  children  examined  in  1868,  was  4,826;  and  hi 

Proficiency  1869,  5,543. 

of  Pupils  Of  these  in  1868  : — 

found  in 

attendance  32  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  Book  I. 

at  inspec-.  35  „ „ „ Book  II. 

tions  made  10  ,,  ,,  ,,  higher  books  with  ease  and  intelligence, 

during  tie  While  in  1869 

34  per  cent,  could  read  Book  I. 

35  „ „ „ Book  II. 

13  „ „ „ higher  books  with  ease  and  intelligence. 

Again,  taking  the  relation  between  the  actual  proficiency,  and  the  pro- 
ficiency I could  have  fairly  expected  to  find,  for  every  100  children  who 
should  have  been  able  to  qualify  in  each  standard,  I obtained  : — 

1868.  1869. 


Por  Book  1 130  133 

„ „ II.  . . . . . . 80  81 

„ Heading  with  ease  and  intelligence,  . 54  72 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  decided  improvement  in  reading,  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  year,  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  highest  standard. 
A careful  analysis  of  the  two  tables  will  also  show  the  means  by  which 
this  effect  was  produced.  The  first  tables  for  the  two  years  so  nearly 
corresponding,  while  the  second  tables  differ  so  much  in  their  third  item, 
it  follows  that  the  improvement  has  been  mainly  effected  by  promoting 
children  who  had  been  kept  too  long  in  their  former  classes. 

Oral  spelling  receives  fail-  attention,  but  in  far  too  many  cases  explana- 
tion is  both  inadequate,  and  unskilful. 

Arithmetic. — In  1868  the  proficiency  in  arithmetic  was  46  per  cent, 
of  what  it  should  be ; this  year  it  has  risen  to  61. 

In  the  former  year  the  actual  number  of  children  examined  was  3,112, 
this  year  they  amounted  to  3,279  ; and  of  these  respectively  : — 

In  1868.  In  1869. 

32  per  cent.  ...  41  per  cent,  qualified  in  notation. 

43  „ . . . 61  „ „ simple  subtraction. 

14  ,,  • • • 25  „ ,,  compound  division. 

6 „ . . . 9 „ ,,  proportion. 


The  percentage  of  proficiency  in  each  subject  for  each  of  the  two  years 
stands  as  follows : — 

1868.  1869. 

Notation,  ....  49  per  cent.  00  per  cent. 

Simple  subtraction,  . . 50  „ 66  „ 

Compound  division,  . . 50  „ 64  „ 

Proportion,  ....  40  ,,  49  „ 

Thus  the  proficiency  table  for  arithmetic  this  year,  though  still  low, 
exhibits  an  improvement  in  every  standard,  and  as  the  same  is  true  of 
the  former  table  also  (the  percentage  of  number  examined)  we  have 
proof  of  a real  progress  in  the  subject,  and  may  hope  the  children  may 
be  gradually  brought  to  a satisfactory  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion. As  it  did  last  year,  however,  so  does  the  character  of  the  answer- 
ing still  show  that  too  little  proportionate  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  junior  classes,  or  we  should  not  have  the  value  of  the  answering  in 
the  two  higher  standards  so  nearly  equal  to  those  in  the  lower. 

Penmanship. — Last  year  the  proficiency  in  writing  was  52  per  cent, 
of  what  it  should  be  ; this  year  it  is  76. 

Table  I. — Of  the  total  number  of  children  examined  : — 


In  1868  51  per  cent,  wrote  fairly. 

,,  8 per  cent.  „ well. 

In  1869  60  per  cent,  wrote  fairly. 
„ 18  per  cent.  „ well. 
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Table  II. — Of  the  number  who  ought  to  have  qualified  for  each  AppendtxD. 


standard — 


In  1868  58  per  cent,  wrote  fairly. 

„ 40  per  cent.  „ well. 

In  1869  81  per  cent,  wrote  fairly, 
j,  67  per  cent.  ,,  well. 


Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 


The  great  improvement  in  writing  is  due  to  the  intelligent  use  of  yg™'S  16 
Vere  Foster’s  copy-books ; and  is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  want  of 
sufficient  supervision,  and  by  the  hankering  of  the  children  for  the  more 
advanced  books  before  they  are  ready  for  them. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — In  writing  from  dictation,  the  proficiency 
has  risen  from  47 '5  per  cent,  to  67  per  cent. 

Table  I. — Of  the  total  number  examined  : — 


In  1868  42  per  cent,  acquitted  themselves  fairly. 

,,  7 per  cent.  ,,  „ well. 

In  1869  56  per  cent,  acquitted  themselves  fairly. 
„ 9 per  cent.  „ ,,  well. 


Table  II. — Of  the  number  who  should  have  been  able  to  qualify  in 
each  standard  : — 

In  1868  52  per  cent,  acquitted  themselves  fairly. 

„ 36  per  cent.  „ „ well. 

In  1869  76  per  cent,  acquitted  themselves  fairly. 

,,  50  per  cent.  „ „ well. 


Both  results  exhibit  a steady  improvement  in  the  proficiency  of  the 
pupils  in  this  subject. 

Grammar. — In  grammar  the  percentage  has  only  risen  from  28  to  41. 

Geography. — In  geography  the  improvement  is  still  less,  it  having 
only  risen  from  29  to  36  per  cent.  These  two  last  subjects  are  both 
very  poorly  taught  in  this  district. 

Needlework. — Taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  time  required 
for  this  subject,  and  the  trouble  and  expense  of  providing  materials, 
needlework  receives  a fair  share  of  attention.  The  new  manual  upon 
this  subject  has  not  yet  been  well  mastered  by  the  teachers,  and  some 
of  the  old  style  of  workmistresses  do  not  possess  sufficient  capacity  to 
learn  the  rules  for  cutting  out.  I have  taken  every  available  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  instruction  in  these  rules  to  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
teachers,  and  they  in  turn  have  promised  to  help  the  others,  so  that  I 
soon  hope  to  find  a great  improvement  in  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Geometry,  algebra, 
&c.,  are  little  taught  in  this  district,  as  the  teachers  at  present  find  it 
more  than  they  can  do  to  bring  the  proficiency  in  arithmetic  to  a satis- 
factory standard. 

Drawing  is  not  taught. 

Vocal  music  in  one  or  two  schools  is  fairly,  and  in  a few  more 
tolerably  taught ; but  proper  progress  is  much  impeded  by  the  causes 
referred  to  in  my  last  year’s  annual  report. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
tion  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
the  Schools.  National 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1868  the  general  percentage  of  proficiency 
for  the  whole  district  was  57  5,  while  for  the  past  year  it  was  64.  Low  [rict^with' 
as  this  standard  may  be,  the  amount  of  improvement  is  a very  fair  suggestions 
result  for  one  year’s  work,  and  is  an  earnest  of  increased  attention  to  f°r  '^er®g7 
their  duties  on  the  part  of  the  general  body  of  the  teachers.  The  result  dency  of 

tlie  Schools. 
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AppenducD.  0f  their  own  examination  also  affords  favourable  evidence  of  their  inten- 
Condition  t^on  to  advance  in  their  profession.  I do  not  yet  know  how  the  first 
and  pros-  and  second  class  candidates  for  promotion  answered  at  the  oral 
National  examination  to  which  they  were  lately  summoned ; but,  leaving  them 
Education  out  of  the  question,  amongst  the  third-class  candidates  alone  the  Head- 
tri*  wmT  ^nsPector  anc*  myself  were  able  to  recommend  no  less  than  fifteen  names 
suggestions  for  classification  or  promotion,  while  six  junior  literary  assistants  were 
forincreas-  deemed  to  have  reached  the  probationary  standard.  Thus,  even  with 
dencheofffi"  tiie  Present  teaching  staff  of  the  district,  and  under  its  peculiarly  dis- 
tShools.  advantageous  circumstances,  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  attendance,  the 
paucity  of  school  fees,  and  the  number  of  small  schools,  I have  great 
hopes  that  in  a few  years’  time  the  percentage  of  proficiency  may  reach 
75,  beyond  which,  under  existing  arrangements,  I think  it  can  hardly 

go- 

I am  sorry,  however,  to  have  to  report  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
teachers  with  their  position  and  prospects  is  on  the  increase.  Local 
contributions,  either  in  the  shape  of  school  fees  or  otherwise,  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly small,  that  the  teachers  find  their  pay  utterly  inadequate  to 
support  them  in  comfort  and  respectability,  and  their  minds  are 
depressed  by  the  thoughts  of  the  long  delay  that  may  elapse  before  then- 
condition  receives  any  tangible  amelioration,  and  by  the  very  doubtful 
hopes  of  success  in  their  agitation  for  a pension.  Since  drawing  up 
this  report,  I have  received  a letter  from  a trained  teacher  (a  young 
man  of  very  great  promise,  who  took  first  class  at  the  science  and  art 
examinations),  in  which  he  states  that  he  finds  the  pay  of  a teacher  so 
inadequate,  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  from  the  service, 
and  seek  another  kind  of  situation,  or  emigrate. 

Besides  this  growing  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  there  are 
great  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  education  in  this  district,  arising  from 
the  irregularity  of  attendance,  the  non-payment  of  fees,  the  undue 
crowding  of  schools,  and  the  appointment  of  teachers  who  have  little 
chance  of  rising  beyond  the  lowest  class. 

The  only  way  in  which  these  obstacles  can  be  removed  is  by  a liberal 
and  comprehensive  educational  measure,  which  will  secure  to  duly 
qualified  teachers  a sufficient  salary  and  a pension,  and  which  will  secure 
regularity  of  attendance  by  direct  supervision  and  local  taxation. 


Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  32,  Tuam  ; Mr.  Sullivan. — Heading  (including  oral  spelling 
and  explanation). — 5,034  pupils  were  examined  by  me  for  Secondary 
No.  1 Report  during  the  past  year.  Of  these  there  were  : — 


Able  to  read  First  Book, 
„ ,,  Second  ,, 

„ „ Third  ,, 


. 1,547,  or  30-7  per  cent. 
. 1,225,  „ 24-3  „ 

825,  ,,  16-4 


J udging  from  the  ages  of  the  pupils  examined,  the  numbers  that  might 
reasonably  be  expected  were  : — 


To  read  First  Book, 
„ Second  ,, 

„ Third  ,, 


1,151 

2,357 

898 
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The  number  able  to  read  Third  Book  is  satisfactory,  but  it  appears  AppendixD. 
that  a large  number  of  pupils  who  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  read  Pr0^~cy 
Second  Book  are  able  to  read  First  Book  only.  of  Pupils  7 

Oral  spelling  is  fairly  taught ; explanation,  badly.  found  in 

Arithmetic. — In  this  subject  the  proficiency  is  64  per  cent.,  the  ex-  aff^pec-6 
pected  and  realised  results  being  : — tions  made 

during  tho 

Expected  Proficiency.  Actual  Proficiency.  Pirjonfago.  year 


Notation, 

. 2,048 

1,396 

68 

Subtraction,  . 

. 2,854 

1,826 

64 

Compound  Division, 

. 1,168 

646 

56 

Proportion,  . 

470 

339 

72 

The  proficiency  attained  would  be  much  higher  were  this  branch 
properly  taught.  In  general  the  teaching  is  mechanical.  The  master 
gives  a question,  and  is  quite  satisfied  if  the  pupil  finds  the  answer.  In 
several  schools  copying  from  one  another  seriously  interferes  with  the 
progress  of  many  of  the  pupils.  The  importance  of  mental  arithmetic 
is  not  fully  appreciated. 

Penmanship. — In  writing,  the  percentage  of  proficiency  was  74.  The 
numbers  were  : — 


Expected  Proficiency.  Actual  Proficiency.  Percentage. 

Able  to  write  fairly,  2,3S4  1,873  70 

„ „ well,  470  215  46 

Except  in  some  very  bad  schools,  writing  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  taught. 
In  general  the  writing  is  round  and  plain — seldom  what  is  known  as  fine 
writing — and  the  copy-books  are  neatly  kept. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — In  writing  from  dictation  the  percentage  of 
proficiency  is  58.  The  numbers  being — 

Expected  Proficiency.  Actual  Proficiency.  Percentage. 

Able  to  write  Dictation  fairly,  2,3S4  1,497  63 

„ „ „ well,  470  152  33 

Grammar. — This  subject  is  badly  taught,  the  proficiency  being  only  40 
per  cent.  The  numbers  were  : — 


Expected  Actual  ,, 
Proficiency.  Proficiency.  Perceilt£,ge. 

Able  to  distinguish  Adjective,  Noun,  and  Verb  only,  1,415  691.  49 

ii  n „ the  Parts  of  Speech,  1.229  300  25 

» Parse  „ „ 210  162  77 

Geography. — This  subject  is  badly  taught.  In  general  a “lesson”  on  this 
branch  is  merely  a dry,  uninteresting  rote-exercise.  The  proficiency  at- 
tained was  42  per  cent.  The  numbers  were  : — 

Expected  Proficiency.  Actual  Proficiency.  Percentage. 

Map  of  the  World,  2,357  1,186  50 

Europe  and  Ireland,  824  195  24 

General  Course,  74  y 12 

Needlework. — Needlework  is  taught  in  56  schools,  viz.  : — 25  female 
schools,  and  31  mixed  schools.  In-  12  female  schools  and  7 mixed 
schools  it  is  taught  with  fair  success  ; in  the  remaining  schools  the  success 
is  either  middling  or  poor.  Of  1,245  girls  learning  needlework,  616 
'' ere  a'Jle  to  sew  fairly,  338  were  able  to  knit  a stocking,  and  3 were 
burly  proficient  in  cutting  out. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — In  two  schools  only 
Is  smSing  systematically  taught ; in  both  the  success  is  pretty  fair. 
n 110  school  in  this  district  is  drawing  regularly  taught. 
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Appendices  to  Thirty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1869 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

Tlie  condition  and  prospects  of  National  education  have  undergone  little 
change  in  this  district  since  the  close  of  1868.  No  new  schools  have 
been  added  during  the  past  twelve  months  ; three  have  been  struck  off. 
One  of  these  ■will,  however,  be  re-opened,  and  I expect  that  at  least  five 
new  schools  will  be  added  during  the  present  year.  Though  most  persons 
readily  admit  the  utility  of  the  National  schools,  there  is  very  little  local 
support,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  amount  of  voluntary 
local  aid  will  increase.  The  teachers  are  zealous  and  hard-working,  and 
their  moral  conduct  is  excellent,  but  many  of  them  are  inexperienced 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  consequently  unable  to  produce  satisfactory- 
results. 

In  general  the  efficiency  of  a school  depends — 

a.  On  the  teacher. 

b.  On  the  regularity  of  the  attendance. 

c.  On  the  local  manager. 

d.  On  the  supply  of  books  and  other  requisites. 

a.  Of  these  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Without  a good 
teacher  there  cannot,  of  course,  be  a good  school.  Good  teachers  are  to 
be  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  good  workmen  of  any  other  class,  viz. : 
— by  paying  them  fairly.  At  present  teachers  as  a class  are  badly  paid, 
and  hence  few  intelligent  young  persons  care  to  join  the  profession. 

b.  The  regularity  of  the  attendance  depends  partly  on  the  teacher — 
partly  on  causes  over  which  he  has  no  control.  In  a well-taught  school 
the  attendance  is  invariably  more  regular  than  in  a badly-taught  school. 
If  the  very  moderate  fees  which  are  charged  were  paid  in  advance , the 
regularity  of  the  attendance  would,  I have  no  doubt,  be  very  much 
improved. 

c.  The  efficiency  of  a school  depends  very  much  on  the  active  interest 
taken  in  it  by  the  local  manager.  I am  unable,  however,  to  make  any 
suggestions  on  this  head. 

d.  Schools  often  suffer  from  a want  of  sale  stock.  Teachers  generally 
wish  to  wait  until  they  can  send  for  a large  quantity.  Were  depots  for 
the  sale  of  National  school  books  established  in  all  large  towns,  I believe 
this  could  be  done  without  expense.  No  school  need  be  unprovided  with 
a proper  supply  of  school  requisites. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  33,  Mullingar;  Mr.  W.  R.  Molloy. — Reading  (including oral 
spelling  and  explanation). — The  reading  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
schools  of  the  district,  visited  by  me  during  part  of  the  last  term  of  I860, 
was  characterized  by  indistinctness  of  utterance,  and  an  unnatural  drawl, 
particularly  in  boys’  schools.  This  important  branch  does  not,  I think, 
receive  due  attention  from  the  majority  of  the  teachers  here.  The  daily 
exercise  is  too  much  mixed  up  with  questions  on  grammar  and  collateral 
branches. 

Phrase  spelling  is  not  extensively  practised.  I have  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  teachers  to  this  point. 

The  teachers’  questions  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  lessons  read  daily 
exhibit,  generally  speaking,  but  little  intelligence.  In  no  instance, 
as  yet,  have  I met  with  “notes  of  lessons,”  prepared  by  the  teachers, 
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The  preparation  of  “ notes”  is  the  more  necessary  owing  to  the  nume- 
rous changes  in  the  lesson  books  within  the  last  few  years. 

Arithmetic. — Practical  arithmetic  receives,  perhaps,  a greater  amount 
of  attention  than  any  other  subject  in  the  school  course.  A fair  degree 
of  proficiency  has  been  attained  by  the  pupils  in  working  questions,  up  to 
proportion  and  practice.  Explanation  of  the  rules  receives  little  or  no 
attention. 

Mental  arithmetic  requires  to  be  more  frequently  practised. 

Penmanship. — Penmanship  cannot  be  said  to  be  satisfactorily  attended 
to,  except  in  a few  schools.  The  supervision  of  the  teachers  during  the 
writing  exercise  is  evidently  very  slight ; and  sufficient  pains  are  not 
taken  to  see  that  the  pupils  use  the  graduated  series  of  copy-books  pro- 
vided for  the  schools.  A prevailing  defect  is  the  use  by  pupils  merely 
commencing  to  write  of  the  advanced  numbers  of  Vere  Foster’s  series  of 
copy-books. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Writing  from  dictation  is  practised  daily, 
and  with  a fair  degree  of  success,  by  the  pupils  of  the  third  and  fourth 
classes.  In  very  few  schools  are  the  dictation  exercises  written  on 
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Grammar. — The  instruction  imparted  in  grammar  is  of  a very  ele- 
mentary nature.  £i  Analysis”  is  almost  wholly  unknown. 

Geography. — The  pupils  generally  have  a fair  acquaintance  with 
the  Maps  of  the  World,  Europe,  and  Ireland.  The  text  book  in  this 
branch  is  not  sufficiently  used. 

Needlework. — Plain  needlework  appears  to  be  very  carefully  attended 
to. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  <fcc.) — Yocal  music  is  well 
taught  in  the  three  convent  schools  of  the  district,  and  in  at  least  six  of 
the  ordinary  schools. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  one  convent  school. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
tionin  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of*1 1(1  Pr°s- 
the  Schools.  {rational 

In  consequence  of  the  brief  period  (three  months)  that  has  elapsed  in  the  Dis- 
since  1 entered  on  the  charge  of  this  district,  I am  not  in  a position  to  trict,  with 
speak  at  all  fully  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  education, 

So  far,  however,  as  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion,  ing  the  effi- 
the  condition  of  the  schools  generally  cannot  be  pronounced  satisfactory.  ciency  o{ 
Except  in  a few  instances  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  lay  teachers,  an  tlle  cho°  s' 
absence  of  zeal  and  earnestness  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  It  is, 
of  course,  to  be  remembered  that  as  a body,  they  are  very  inadequately 
remunerated.  The  amount  received  from  school  fees  is  inconsiderable, 
and  there  is  only  one  instance — a liberal  one  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Longford — of  endowment  in  the  district.  The  Board’s  salary,  therefore, 
is  the  main  support.  In  the  absence  of  the  co-operation  of  local  parties, 
especially  landed  proprietors,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  an  inferior  class  of 
teachers  must  be  tolerated  until  the  situation  is  rendered  more  profit- 
able than  at  present.  This  is  now  so  generally  recognised  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  Thirty -four  of  the  principal  teachers,  or 
30  per  cent.,  rank  either  as  probationers,  or  in  the  second  division  of 
third  class,  and  51  per  cent,  are  untrained.  Only  6 per  cent,  are  in  the 
first  class. 

The  usual  number  of  good  service  salaries  allowed  to  each  district  has 
Dot  been  filled  up  here  for  a considerable  time. 

T 2 
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Appendices  to  Thirty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [18G9. 

From  returns  furnished  by  the  teachers,  it  appears  that  the  gross  total 
of  “ removals”  throughout  the  classes  of  pupils,  for  the  year  ended 
September  30th,  1869,  was  1,993,  or  41  per  cent,  of  the  collective  average, 
attendance.  These  statistics  unhappily  point  to  a low  state  of  things. 

■Without  unduly  lowering  the  standard,  I think  that  greater  facilities 
should  be  afforded  to  the  teachers  of  improving  their  classification  by 
means  of  the  annual  examinations. 

It  would  also,  in  my  opinion,  be  desirable  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
to  return  to  the  plan  of  granting  periodically  as  free  stock,  maps,  &c., 
required  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  collectively.  The  large  maps  supplied 
in  former  years  are,  in  many  instances,  nearly  useless  from  damp  or 
time. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  34,  Galway  ; Mr.  Gordon. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling 
and  explanation.) — To  render  my  observations  on  the  proficiency  of  the 
pupils  more  definite,  I shall  give  a comparative  table  on  each  subject  of 
the  school  course,  setting  forth  the  centesimal  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  present  at  my  examinations  for  the  Secondary  Report 
No.  1,  who  passed  in  the  various  grades  of  each  subject,  during  the  years 
1867,  1868,  and  1869,  respectively. 

The  following  is  the  tabulated  statement  as  regards  reading : — 


In 

1S67. 

Per-centage  able  to  read  Book  I.  only,  . . .31-2 

„ able  to  read  Book  II.  . . 20' 

„ able  to  read  Book  III.  and  higher  books,  . 15*7 


In  In 

1868.  1SG!). 

24*  25* 

25*  29* 

19*3  19* 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  while  only  about  36  per  cent,  of  all 
the  pupils  examined  passed  in  second  and  higher  books  in  1867,  44  per 
cent,  passed  in  1868,  and  48  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-half,  in  the  present 
year.  This  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  reading  is  improving  in  the 
district.  I regret  that  I am  still  compelled  to  add  that  this  progress  is 
mainly  confined  to  what  maybe  styled  “mechanical”  reading;  little 
time  being  spent,  in  even  the  best  schools,  either  in  explanation  or  ex- 
amination of  the  subject-matter  of  the  reading  lesson.  In  this  latter 
respect  I fear  our  schools  are  not  improving.  Indeed,  owing  to  the 
short  school  hours  in  many  of  the  schools,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
time  for  all  the  work  expected  from  the  teachers. 

Arithmetic. — There  is  a marked  progress  in  the  proficiency  in  arith- 
metic during  the  same  period.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  : — 


1867.  1SG8.  I860. 

Per-centage  able  to  set  down  millions  accurately,  . 12  2 16*  19'2 

„ able  to  work  simple  subtraction  correctly,  . 25*5  2(r  31’- 

,,  able  to  work  division  of  money  ,,  . 9*S  11 ’3  111 

„ able  to  work  proportion  or  practice  ,,  . 4*4  5*2  b 

This  evidence  of  increased  proficiency  has  reference  mainly  to  the 
accuracy  with  which  these  operations  were  performed  as  calculations 
merely;  for,  with  the  exception  of  requiring  the  pupils  to  “state  tie 
question”  in  proportion,  I have  not  given  the  tests  in  such  a form  as  o 
demand  from  them  any  intellectual  exercise  beyond  the  mere  ability  0 
perform  the  practical  work.  Intellectual  arithmetic  receives  too  h e 
attention  in  even  the  best  schools  in  this  district. 

Penmanship. — During  the  same  three  years  there  has  been  a laige 
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increase  in  the  per-centage  set  down  as  “ able  to  write  fairly,”  but  a slight  * 
decrease  during  the  last  of  these  years,  in  the  number  set  down  as  “ able  j 
to  write  with  ease  and  freedom.”  The  following  is  the  comparative  o 

table : — „ 

18G7.  ISfiS.  1SG9. 

Per-centage  able  to  write  fairly,  ....  17'9  28'7  83 '5  ti 

able  to  write  with  ease  and  freedom,  . . S'5  S-o  7-7  <1 


Oil  the  whole,  I am  satisfied  with  the  proficiency  in  this  subject.  Any 
apparent  decrease  in  the  per-centage  of  those  who  passed  in  the  higher 
o-racle  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  my  having  lately  taken  a somewhat 
fiio-her  standard  in  passing  for  it,  than  from  any  falling  away  in  the 
attention  given  to  penmanship. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — The  proficiency  in  writing  from  dictation 
may  be  i edged  of  from  the  following  table  : — 

J 1867.  18GS.  1809. 

Per-centage  able  to  write  a sentence  with  tolerable  accuracy,  13-4  21-G  29-5 

able  to  write  a sentence  with  ease  and  correctness,  7-4  9-1  G- 


This  shows  a decided  increase  in  the  number  passing  for  the  lower 
o-rade,  more  than  doubling  that  of  18G7.  The  lower  per-centage  of  good 

spellers  is  to  be  explained  rather  by  the  higher  standard  I have  adopted 
daring  the  year,  than  from  any  inattention  to  this  important  subject. 

Grammar. — The  comparative  table  in  this  subject  shows  that  the  pro- 
ficiency stands  lower  now  than  it  did  either  last  year  or  the  year  before 
last. 

18G7.  18GS.  18G9. 


Per-centage  acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech  only,  . 
,,  able  to  parse  syntactically, 


J2-3  9-9  7-7 

3-  3-5  2-8 


This  apparent  defection  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  late  modifications  of  the  school-programme ; but  still  more,  perhaps, 
to  the  efforts  I have  been  making  during  the  year, to  induce  the  teachers 
to  look  upon  grammar  as  an  intellectual  exercise,  and  not  a mere  effort 
of  memory.  With  this  object  in  view,  I require  the  pupil  who  is  to  take 
rank  in  the  lower  grade  (I  do  not  now  refer  to  pupils  in  second  class,  any 
attempt  to  teach  grammar  to  whom  is  often  worse  than  a waste  of  time), 
not  only  to  be  able  to  say  that  such  and  such  a word  is  a noun,  adjec- 
tive, verb,  or  adverb,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  also  to  give  the  reason 
for  so  classing  it,  by  applying  the  test  of  the  definition.  And  as  this 
test  cannot  be  properly  applied  without  knowing  the  special  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used,  hence  some  knowledge  of  the  “ sentence,”  and 
therefore  of  “ syntax,”  is  necessary.  For  instance,  I should  not  consider 
a pupil  “acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech,”  who  could  tell  mo  from 
memory , that  “well”  is  often  an  adverb,  “good”  an  adjective,  and  “ this” 
a pronoun,  but  who  was  unable  to  test  these  words  intellectually  by  the 
definition,  when  they  are  used  in  discourse,  that  is,  when  they  are  com- 
bined with  other  words  to  express  our  thoughts.  As  soon  as  the 
parts  of  speech  are  known  in  this  way,  little  more  is  needed  to  enable  the 
pupil  “ to  parse  syntactically”  ; for  nearly  all  the  really  important 
connexions  of  syntax  must  be  known  before  he  is  able  to  classify  each 
word  in  the  sentence  under  its  proper  head.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored, 
however,  that  many  of  the  teachers  in  this  district,  partly  from  habit,  but 
mainly  from  ignorance,  want  of  skill,  and  inexperience,  make  the 
grammar  lesson  an  unphilosophical  and  unmeaning  rote-exercise,  uninte- 
resting and  irksome  alike  to  teachers  and  taught ; and  not  merely  unpro- 
fitable as  a school-study,  but  positively  mischievous,  inasmuch  as  it  must 
inevitably  result  in  time  wasted,  intellect  beclouded,  energy  misapplied, 
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Append  id).  and  grammar,  as  a science,  caricatured  and  debased.  In  a few  of  my 
Proficiency  sch°°ls  some  effort  is  now  made  to  teach  this  subject  in  a common-sense 
of  Pupils  ' manner,  and  from  these  the  passes  for  the  Secondary  Report,  No.  1 have 

attendance  keen  obtained. 

at inspcc-  Geography. — Geography  might  be  made  an  interesting  study  to  all, 

tions  made  were  it  taught  in  a rational  manner.  But  many  of  the  lately  appointed 
^ tlie  teachers  do  not  know  geography  well  themselves  ; and  not  a few  of  the 
others  either  do  not  know  much  about  it,  or  do  not  know  how  to  make 
it  interesting  to  their  pupils.  Hence  the  unsatisfactory  results  I am 
compelled  to  report  from  year  to  year.  The  comparative  table  is  as 
follows : — 


1S67.  18US. 

Per-centage  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  the  map  of  the 

World  only,  20'  33' 

„ acquainted  with  the  maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland  G-  (>• 

.,  able  to  answer  on  a general  course  of  geography,  1 '2  0'7 


1869. 

28- 

(H 


Thus  it  appears,  by  comparing  this  table  with  that  on  reading,  that 
while  48  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  present,  pass  on  second  and 
higher  books,  only  34  per  cent,  pass  on  geography, — over  four-fifths  of 
these  passing  on  the  merest  outlines  of  the  map  of  the  World,  such  as  is 
usually  known  in  infant  schools  ; and  while  1 9 per  cent,  pass  on  Third 
and  higher  reading  books,  only  5 -4  per  cent,  pass  on  Europe  and  Ireland, 
and  on  a general  course. 

I am  well  aware  that  this  subject  possesses  so  little  of  the  character 
of  an  exact  science,  that  in  the  absence  of  suitable  “ Handbooks”  to 
accompany  the  maps,  much  must  be  left  to  the  teacher’s  judgment,  as 
regards  the  facts  they  may  consider  either  important  or  interesting,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  dry  and  imperfect  physical  and  political  “ Introduc- 
tion” ; and,  therefore,  less  uniformity  of  instruction  should  be  expected 
in  this  subject  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  school  course.  But  after 
all,  the  unsatisfactory  number  of  passes  in  the  various  grades  is,  I 
believe,  not  caused  so  much  by  diversity  of  taste  in  the  selection  of  facts, 
for  which  due  allowance  should  be  made,  as  by  the  too  frequent  employ- 
ment of  monitors,  paid  and  unpaid,  in  giving  the  “ map”  lesson  to  the 
junior  pupils,  and  by  the  too  exclusive  use  of  Text-books,  and  the  undue 
prominence  given  to  mere  rote  “Home  Lessons,”  in  the  instruction  of 
the  advanced  classes.  Indeed  I fear  very  much  that  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  subjects  of  the  school  course,  monitorial  aid  is  in  some  cases,  inju- 
diciously, if  not  purposely,  made  to  attempt  work  for  which  monitors 
never  could  have  been  intended ; thus  relieving  the  teacher,  in  some 
measure,  of  what,  though  he  may  consider  it  a drudgery,  is  not  the  less 
a necessary  labour,  if  he  is  disposed  to  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  as  a public  instructor.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  add,  however, 
that  many  of  the  teachers  are  anxious  to  do  their  best ; and  if  some  of 
them  fail  to  accomplish  much,  this  failure  is  only  the  natural  consequence 
of  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  and  discrimination  in  selecting  and 
communicating  what  little  they  attempt  to  impart ; — defects  which  are 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  many  of  the  lately  appointed  teachers,  and 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  remedied  as  long  as  these  teachers  are 
excluded  from  the  benefits  resulting  from  a course  of  preparatory  train- 
ing, intended  to  fit  them  for  the  profession  upon  which  they  have 
entered. 

I regret  to  have  to  add,  that  in  many  cases  in  which  the  maps  granted 
as  free-stock  have  been  worn  out,  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  the 
managers  to  procure  a fresh  supply. 

N eecllevjork. — I am  now  able  to  report  much  more  favourably  of 
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needlework  than  I felt  it  my  duty  to  do  last  year.  Something  like  4 iwnciixD . 
proper  attention  is  now  given  to  this  important  branch  of  female  instruc-  Proficiency 
tion,  in  those  schools  which  are  in  charge  of  female  'teachers,  but  in 
which  a workmistress  is  not  employed.  In  the  Model  school,  and  a°[^dance 
especially  in  the  convent  schools,  needlework  is  always  taught  with  much  at  inspec- 
care,  and  with  corresponding  success.  ...  t . durinZ'the 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  etc.) — Singing  is  taught  in  year>8 
nine  schools  in  this  district,  exclusive  of  the  Model  school.  More  atten- 
tion than  formerly  is  now  given  to  theory,  but  not  to  such  an  extent,  I 
fear,  as  to  enable  even  the  best  of  the  pupils  to  sing  an  easy  piece  at 
sight,  when  not  in  the  natural  scale.  Indeed  I doubt  very  much 
whether  it  is  possible,  in  any  reasonable  amount  of  time,  to  teach  “ sight- 
singing” by  Hullah’s  system.  The  Harmonium  is  usually  made  to  do  the 
work  which  the  second  part  of  the  “ Manual”  professes  to  accomplish ; 
and  thus  the  greater  number  of  the  songs,  even  in  those  schools  in 
which  singing  is  supposed  to  be  well  taught,  are  really  learned  by  ear, 
though,  perhaps,  under  the  delusion  that  the  “ system”  deserves  the 
credit.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report,  however,  how  accurately 
many  of  the  songs  are  learned,  and  how  sweetly  they  are  sung- — all  the 
more  sweetly,  perhaps,  that  the  learners  are  not  hampered  so  much  by 
the  inaccurate  law  of  Procrustean  uniformity,  by  which  the  semitones  in 
the  chromatic  scale  are  measured  and  equalized. 

Drawing. — In  addition  to  the  Model  school,  drawing  is  now  taught 
in  three  of  the  convent  schools.  In  these  latter  a fair  commencement 
has  been  made,  the  instruction  at  present  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
excellent  series  of  drawing  books  issued  by  Mr.  Vere  Foster. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 

tion  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  ects  0f 
the  Schools.  National 

. Education. 

Though  a few  new  schools  have  been  added  during  the  year,  and  a ;n  the  Dis- 
little  improvement  has  been  realized  in  some  of  the  more  important  trict^^s 
subjects  of  the  school,  course,  the  state  of  education  is  still  very  low  in  fo®  fn^eas- 
many  parts  of  this  district.  I refer  more  especially  to  those  schools  in  ing  the  effi- 
wliich  little  or  no  school-fees  are  paid,  and  no  local  contribution  of  any  ^“g^ools 
kind  raised  in  supplement  of  the  Board’s  salary.  Classed  teachers 
cannot  be  blamed  if  they  are  unwilling  to  retain  charge  of  schools  of  this 
kind,  and  unclassed  male  teachers  soon  discover  that  even  the  strictest 
economy  will  not  enable  them  to  support  themselves  on  the  salary  of  a 
probationer.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  keeping  such  schools  open  at  all. 

Female  teachers,  with  fair  qualifications,  are  much  more  easily  obtained 
in  this  district  than  even  poorly  qualified  male  probationers  ; and  I have, 
therefore,  in  several  cases  lately  recommended  the  appointment  of 
females  to  mixed  schools,  which  had  previously  been  in  charge  of  male 
teachers.  This,  though  adopted  as  a last  expedient  when  fairly  qualified 
male  teachers  were  not  to  be  had,  will,  I believe,  turn  out  well  in  most 
instances.  But  nothing  can  make  any  great  change  for  the  better  in  the 
education  of  the  country  till  the  teachers  are  better  paid. 

But  the  low  salaries  and  the  consequent  low  qualifications  of  many  of 
the  teachers  are  not  the  only  drawbacks  to  the  increased  efficiency  of 
many  of  the  schools.  The  unpunctual  and  irregular  attendance  of  the 
children,  and  the  short  school  hours  in  many  cases,  stand  as  much  in 
the  way  of  the  pupils’  advancement  as  the  ill-qualified  and  unskilled 
teachers,  who  spend  both  their  own  and  their  pupils’  time  in  futile  efforts 
to  teach  what  they  never  have  learned  properly  themselves.  And  even 
in  many  of  those  cases  in  which  the  teacher  is  fairly  qualified,  it  cannot 
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Appendix!),  be  expected  tliat  children  can  make  much  progress  who  attend  school 
Condition  only  four  01  months  in  the  year,  and,  on  an  average,  not  more  than 
nnd  proa-  three  hours  a clay.  This  matter  of  short  school  hours  is  one  of  the 
Siadonll  greatest  obstacles  to  the  efficiency  of  many  of  the  schools  in  this  part  of 
Education  the  country.  Take  an  example — one  of  many  in  this  district : — I enter 
in  the  Dis-  a school  at  half-past  ten  o’clock,  and  find  that  not  half  the  pupils  for 
suggeTtions  the  day  liave  arrived.  I look  at  the  time-table,  and  see  that  Combined 
for  mcreas-  instruction  commences  at  ten  o’clock  and  ends  at  half-past  two,  that 
Sfnc'Vf5"  tliere  *s  an  ^our,  sa3r  from  twelve  to  half-past  twelve  for  recreation, 
the^chools.  and  tliat  tliere  is  110  scllool  on  Saturdays.  I look  over  the  school  accounts 
' and  otherwise  occupy  my  time  till  eleven  o’clock,  and  then  find  that 
perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  presumed  attendance  for  the  day  have 
arrived.  Stragglers  drop  in,  at  intervals,  till  twelve  o’clock ; there  is 
then  half  an  hour  for  recreation,  and  two  hours  only  remain  for  secular 
instruction.  In  such  a school,  and  it  is  not  an  isolated  case,  the  school 
hours  really  reckon  from  eleven  to  half-past  two,  with  an  interval  of  half 
an  hour,  thus  making  a total  of  three  hours  a day  ; and  in  female  schools 
where  an  hour  is  devoted  to  needlework,  the  time  for  literary  instruction 
is  still  further  reduced.  Now  let  this  be  contrasted  with  the  hours  for 
daily  teaching  sanctioned  by  law  in  Canada,  where  I resided  many  years. 
There,  six  hours  a day,  exclusive  of  the  time  for  relaxation,  are  devoted 
to  secular  instruction,  and  the  most  stringent  rules  are  enforced  to  secure 
punctual  attendance  at  nine  o’clock,  the  legal  hour  for  commencing 
business.  Mr.  Fraser,  in  his  Report  on  the  Common  School  System  of 
the  United  States,  says  : — 11  The  ordinary  school  day  consists  of  six 
hours,  but  different  arrangements  of  time  prevail  in  different  cities,  and 
even  in  different  schools  of  the  same  city.  In  Boston  the  division  of  the 
day  into  two  sessions  of  three  hours  each  is  preferred.  In  New  York 
the  more  usual  plan  is  to  have  one  continuous  session  of  five  or  six  hours, 
interrupted  at  intervals  by  a recess.”  And  in  England  even,  the  day’s 
work  in  many  of  the  public  schools  begins  at  nine  o’clock,  and  extends 
over  six  hours. 

Is  it  much  wonder,  then,  that  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  who  attend 
such  schools  as  I liave  described  above,  is  often  found  to  be  unsatisfactory! 
The  presumption  that  we  are  able  to  do  as  much  or  even  more  work  during 
from  three  to  four  hours  a day,  than  the  people  of  other  countries  can 
accomplish  in  five  or  six  hours  daily,  is  certainly  more  flattering  to  our 
National  vanity  than  to  our  common  sense.  If  it  be  found  to  be  really 
impossible  to  assemble  the  children  in  certain  localities  at  the  stated 
time  for  commencing  work,  I believe  it  to  be  a matter  for  the  Board’s 
consideration  in  how  far  they  may  deem  it  advisable  to  reckon  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  daily  to  secular  instruction  rather  from  the 
precise  hour  at  which  the  children  can  be  assembled,  than  from  the 
official  hour  stated  on  the  time-table  for  commencing  business.  I am 
further  of  opinion  that  good  evidence  should  be  afforded  to  the  Com- 
missioners that  at  least  the  minimum,  amount  of  school  hours  fixed  upon 
by  the  Board  is  occupied  not  only  by  the  teacher,  but  by  the  pupils  in 
the  secular  business  of  the  school ; and  that  no  teacher  should  be  con- 
sidered either  successful  or  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  who  is 
unable  to  bring  his  pupils  to  school  punctually  at  the  hour  for  com- 
mencing business,  as  stated  on  the  time-table. 

Another  matter  which  acts  a serious  obstacle  to  the  efficiency  of  many 
of  my  schools  is  the  present  mode  of  supplying  school  requisites.  Many 
of  the  teachers  here  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot  be  induced  even  by 
the  bonus  of  25  per  cent,  to  spare  a pound  out  of  their  small  salary  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  &c.,  and  as  they  dislike,  in  some  cases,  to  give 
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full  price  for  a smaller  supply,  the  schools  suffer  much  in  consequence,  appendix d. 
When  there  is  no  sale  stock  in  a school,  the  promotions  are  not  made  Condition 
at  the  proper  time  ; parents  tire  of  seeing  their  children  thumbing  the  and  pros- 
same  book  from  mouth  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year ; not  only  the 
schoolmaster,  but  the  “ National  system,”  gets  the  blame,  teacher  and  Kducation 
school  become  unpopular,  and  the  attendance  falls  off.  And  even  when  the  m the^Dis- 
tsacher  does  his  duty  fairly,  that  is,  when  he  orders  a new  supply  as  soon 
as  his  stock  is  nearly  exhausted,  what  between  the  delay  in  forwarding  for  incrcas- 
the  parcel  from  Dublin,  and  the  further  delay  in  finding  a convenient  of 

inode  of  carrying  it  to  the  school,  many  of  the  pupils  are  often  in  need  the  Schools, 
of  books  for  months  before  they  get  them ; meanwhile  they  are  losing 
time,  the  school  falls  off  in  point  of  efficiency,  and  the  teacher  finds  it 
difficult  to  stem  the  tide  of  adverse  public  opinion.  Add  to  this,  that  in 
many  of  the  rural  schools,  the  winter’s  supply  of  sale  stock  which  should 
be  procured  by  1st  December  at  latest,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  great 
influx  of  pupils  during  the  winter  months,  is  hardly  ever  ordered  till 
the  teacher’s  salary  is  paid,  about  the  middle  of  January.  Then  a month 
at  least,  and  often  six  weeks,  will  elapse  before  the  sale  stock  reaches  the 
school ; thus,  either  depriving  many  of  the  pupils  who  are  drawn  off' 
arrain  to  the  spring  work  about  the  middle  of  March,  of  both  books  and 
stationery,  till  they  are  preparing  to  leave  school,  or  compelling  them  to 
purchase  these  requisites  at  a higher  rate  and  of  an  inferior  quality. 

These  irregularities  in  the  supply  of  sale  stock  are,  I believe,  amongst 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  those  schools  in  which 
they  occur ; and  I therefore  beg  respectfully  to  urge  upon  the  Commis- 
sioners for  their  consideration,  the  propriety  of  devising  some  mode  of 
supplying  school  requisites,  whereby  the  teacher  may  be  relieved  from 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  a sufficient  sale  stock  constantly  on  hands, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  parents  may  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing any  of  the  requisites  supplied  by  the  Board,  at  the  reduced 
prices,  as  soon  as  their  children  require  them.  A local  depot,  at  the 
official  centre  of  each  district,  would,  I think,  meet  the  case ; and  the 
local  stationer,  or  some  other  party,  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  glad  to 
arrange  with  the  Board  on  the  same  liberal  terms  as  those  at  present 
offered  to  the  teachers. 

This  report  would  be  likely  to  make  an  erroneous  impression  as  to 
the  present  state  of  primary  education  in  the  district  were  I to  close  it 
without  adding  that  some  of  the  schools — and  these  a fair  proportion  of 
the  whole — are  possibly  as  well  conducted  and  as  efficient  as  are  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  country.  I may,  probably,  have  dwelt  too  ex- 
clusively upon  the  gloomy  side  of  the  picture ; if  I have,  my  apology  is 
that  I am  anxious  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  causes  tending  to 
retard  the  progress  of  elementary  knowledge,  in  the  remote  west,  to 
which  I have  not  referred  at  much  length  in  any  of  my  former  reports. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
Inspections  made  durian  the  'near.  8 

1 found  m 

District  35,  Ballinasloe  ; Mr.  O’Neill. — Reading  (including  oral  spell-  attendance 
ing  and  explanation). — Of  5,295  children  present  at  my  Secondary  No.  1 ^Viufmado 
Inspections  of  1809,  I found  that  27  percent,  were  able  to  read  the  during  the 
First  Book  ; 32  per  cent,  the  Second  Book  ; and  23  per  cent,  the  Third,  )'car* 
or  higher  books.  These  results  correspond  very  closely  with  those 
recorded  in  my  annual  report  for  1808. 

In  nearly  all  the  schools,  I find  the  children  able  to  answer  easy  ques- 
tions on  the  subject-matter  of  lessons  already  read  ; and  to  spell  words 
of  ordinary  difficulty  selected  from  them. 
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JppendkcD.  Arithmetic. — The  improvement  in  this  branch  which  I had  occasion 

P-oficiency  *8  note  >:1  m.v  report  for  the  year  1868,  was  not  fully  maintained  durina 
of  Pupils  the  year  1869,  but  the  falling  off  was  so  trifling  that  it  does  not  require 
au”„a"nce  “V  sPecial  comment.  It  may  serve  as  an  illustration  or  confirmation 
atinspec-  °i'  a remark  in  my  report  for  last  year,  viz.,  that  arithmetic  is  the  sub- 
Uons  made  jeet  most  likely  to  be  neglected  in  inferior  schools,  while  even  in  mod 
j-eao® ' 10  schools  unremitting  vigilance  is  required  from  those  intrusted  with 
their  superintendence  to  ensure  that  due  attention  is  given  thereto. 

Penmanship. — The  per-centage  of  the  total  number  examined  ranking 
under  each  head  of  proficiency  remains  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  in 
1868,  showing  that  the  “ marked  progress”  noted  in  1868  has’ been 
maintained  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — This  subject  continues  to  be  very  well 
taught. 

Grammar. — In  this  subject  the  proficiency  shows,  under  each  head,  a 
falling-off  from  the  results  recorded  for  1868.  In  my  report  for  1868  I 
had  occasion  to  note  that  the  proficiency  in  grammar  was  lower  than  I 
had  found  it  during  1867.  It  would  seem  that  the  evils  following  from 
the  large  proportion  of  untrained,  and  poorly  qualified  teachers,  now  in 
charge  of  schools  in  this  district,  are  first  beginning  to  show  themselves 
in  this  subject. 

Geography. — In  three-fourths  of  the  schools  in  this  district,  this  sub- 
ject receives  due  attention.  In  schools  conducted  by  poorly  qualified 
teachers,  and  where  the  pupils  make  slow  progress  in  the  more  essential 
subjects  of  the  course,  parents  often  object  to  their  children  “losing 
time,  as  they  term  it,  “ at  the  maps” — nor,  under  such  circumstances,  do 
I consider  it  advisable  to  press  for  a strict  adherence  to  the  standard  of 
programme  with  regard  to  geography. 

The  proficiency  in  this  subject  appears  to  he  lower  this  year  than  last 
year. 

Needlework. — The  minute  inquiry,  rendered  necessary  by  the  new 
headings  in  the  table  of  proficiency,  enables  me  to  pronounce  more  de- 
cidedly than  heretofore  on  the  state  of  industrial  instruction  in  the  schools 
under  my  supervision.  I am  therefore  happy  to  say  that,  while  in  a few 
female  schools  little  attention  had  evidently  been  paid  to  needlework,  in 
the  majority  a large  number  of  the  older  girls  had  acquired  reasonable 
expertness  in  plain  sewing  and  knitting. 

The  increased  attention  paid  to  this  subject  by  the  Board’s  Inspectors 
will,  no  doubt,  ensure  for  the  future,  a due  amount  of  attention  to  needle- 
work in  all  schools  conducted  by  female  teachers. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Vocal  music  is  taught 
with  satisfactory  results  in  three  large  convent  schools,  and  two  ordinary 
schools. 

Drawing  is  also  taught  in  the  three  convent  schools  above  referred 

to. 

Condition  General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospectsof  National  Educcc- 
and  pros-  tion  in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 

hecfts  of,  the  Schools.  " 

.National 

hi*  th^Dis-  ^rom  the  remarks  embodied  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  report,  witli 
trict,  with  reference  to  the  proficiency  of  the  children  in  the  different  branches  taught 
for^ncrauj8  *n  our  sc^100^s>  it  may  he  inferred  that  no  great  amount  of  j>rogress  has 
ing  the  LaS  been  realized  during  the  year  1869. 

efficiency  of  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  writing  from  dictation  may  be  re- 
t e be  oo  s.  garded  as  having  done  little  more  than  maintained  their  ground,  while 
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there  would  seem  to  be  a decided  falling  off  in  the  subjects  of  grammar 

1 o'eO°T?pll  Y Condition 

“xHs  apparent  retrogression  is,  in  my  opinion,  attributable  to  tlie  de-  “d 
terioration  in  our  teaching  staff,  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  years;  katiomd 
and  the  effects  of  which  are  now  beginning  to  make  themselves  seriously  Education 

The  main  causes  of  this  deterioration  are  easily  pointed  out.  In  the  suggestion:, 
first  olace,  eligible  candidates  cannot  be  obtained  to  fill  up  vacancies  as  for  increas- 
they  arise’  in  our  schools,  especially  in  male  schools— the  miserable  salary  “jjci“cv  c( 
offered  being  insufficient  to  attract  any  young  man  of  fair  qualifications.  thl.  Schools.  . 
In  the  second  place,  the  proportion  of  schools  in  charge  of  untrained 
teachers  is  becoming  yearly  greater,  owing  to  the  prohibition  against  at- 
tending a course  of  training  which  is  still  enforced  m nearly  all  the 

schools  of  this  district.  ... 

As  it  is  generally  understood  that  important  modifaeations  will  ^pro- 
bably be  made  soon  ill  the  National  system  of  education,  I do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  lengthened  comments  upon  its  practical  worlt- 
™ as  it  now  stands.  I shall  only  express  a hope  that  such  changes  may 
be  made  as  will  permit  the  grants  available  for  building  school-houses, 
to  lie  freely  taken  advantage  of  by  clerical  managers  ; place  the  training 

establishments  on  such  a footing  that  all  untrained  teachers  may  be  al- 
lowed to  attend  it,  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  losing  their  schools; 
and  render  the  remuneration  of  all  our  teachers  more  in  keeping 
with  the  importance  of  the  duties  they  have  to  discharge.  The  last  point 
is  of  cardinal  importance  ; let  the  teacher’s  salary  he  sufficient  to  maintain 
him  comfortably,  and  enable  him  to  lay  aside  a provision  for  old  age  ; but 
let  a portion  of  that  salary  depend  directly  upon  his  efficiency  as  shown 

by  the  results  produced  in  his  school. 

In  my  annual  report  for  1864,  I recommended  the  adoption  ot  a modi- 
fied system  of  payment  by  results  ; and  every  year  that  passes  confirms 
me  iu  the  belief  that  a well-arranged  plan  of  this  kind  would  render  in- 
calculable service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  country. 


OeMrcd  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 

Inspections  made  during  tile  year.  found  in 

District  36,  Parsonstown ; Mr.  S.  Brown.—  Reading  (including 
oral  spelling  and  explanation).— I have  often  had  reason  to  complain  tics  mute 
that  teachers  appeared  satisfied  with  reading  that  was  fluent  and  ilnnng  the 
moderately  accurate,  without  attempting  to  correct  errors  in  pio- 
niuiciation  ; or  to  overcome  tlie  all-prevailing  defects  oi  this  locality, 
indistinctness  and  monotony,  or  free  the  language  of  the  children  from 
a provincialism,  which  must  expose  them  to  ridicule,  if  they  remove  to 
any  other  part  of  the  world  where  the  English  language  is  spoken.  This 
last-mentioned  defect  was  of  little  consequence  in  former  tunes,  when 
the  people  were  rooted  to  the  soil,  but  their  migratory  habits  render  it 
now  a matter  of  primary  importance.  3.  have  again  and  again  urged  on 
teachers  the  necessity  of  setting  themselves,  with  detennination,  to 
remedy  these  faults,  and  I believe  they  have  in  most  cases,  earnestly  at- 
tempted improvement,  and  not  without  success.  Ihe  style  of  reading  is 
decidedly  improved  in  many  schools,  as  regards  distinctness  and  intelli- 
gence—in  some  schools  the  tone  is  still  too  low,  and  the  drawling  accent 
very  disagreeable. 

Oral  spelling  is  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  answering  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  lessons  is  often  very  intelligent,  and  rarely  altogether  de- 
ficient. 

Arithmetic. I have  little  fault  to  find  with  the  manner  in  which 
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Appendix!),  arithmetic  is  taught.  There  is  no  other  subject  in  the  school-course  in 
Proficiency  whicli  the  proficiency  is  so  generally  satisfactory,  and  the  improvement  so 
Of  Pupils  decided.  Notation  and  numeration  are  well  understood  in  the  third  and 
attendance  ^er  classes,  and  in  some  schools  also  by  the  children  of  second-class, 
at  in  spec-  I he  tables  are  carefully  taught,  and  mental  arithmetic  is  receiving  Greater 
SS  and  more  §enfal  attention.  The  results  of  the  year’s  examination  show 
year.  " an  lnci’ease  of  nearly  4 per  cent,  of  the  total  number  examined  who 
were  able  to  work  sums  correctly  in  proportion  and  higher  rules,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  numbers  in  1868,  and  there  is  some 

improvement  under  all  the  other  heads.  The  only  defect  worth  noticing 

and  it  is  not  peculiar  to  this  district— is,  that  children  who  can  work 
difficult  sums  in  commercial  arithmetic  with  expertness,  when  they  are 
proposed  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  usually  met  with  in  books,  will 
tail  in  working  sums  put  in  an  unusual  form — requiring  an  exercise  of 
judgment,  or  involving  several  simple  operations  of  a different  kind,  such 
as  adding  and  subtracting.  The  great  variety  of  works  on  arithmetic 
now  in  use  in  the  schools,  is  likely  to  remedy  this  defect  to  some  extent  • 

but  the  grand  remedy  is  to  teach  arithmetic  as  a reasoning  process to 

teach  it  as  a science  and  not  merely  as  an  art. 

i Penmanship. — P enmanship  is  steadily  improving  from  year  to  year. 
The  proportion  able  to  write  a good  hand  with  ease  and  freedom  was 
3 per  cent,  higher  in  1869  than  in  1868.  Writing  is  now  taught  under 
greatly  improved  conditions,  and  a good  bold  style  of  writing  is  to  be  met 
with  in  most  schools.  In  some  schools  the  supervision  of  the  pupils 
beginning  to  write  on  paper  is  defective,  if  there  is  any  supervision  at 
all  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  performance  of  the  children  is  of  the 
rudest  character  — page  after  page  is  written  or  scrawled  without 
symmetry  or  improvement,  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  ruled  lines  ; but 
writing  of  this  sort  is  more  rarely  met  with  now  than  formerly. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — In  writing  from  dictation  the  proficiency  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  good.  A fair  proportion  of  school  time  is  given  to 
this  exercise  in  all  the  schools,  and  the  results  are  generally  satisfactory. 
.ms  a preparation  for  composition,  dictation  is  of  great  importance — it  is 
but  a means  to  an  end — and  apart  from  that  end  is  not  of  much  practical 
value  — it  is  but  the  scaffolding  for  erecting  a building.  In  most  of  tlie 
schools  in  my  district,  however,  the  means  is  made  the  end— the  scaffold- 
ing is  carefully  constructed,  but  the  building  is  never  even  commenced. 
The  children  have  acquired  the  power  of  writing  neatly  and  spelling 
correctly,  but  they  are  not  trained  to  express  their  ideas  in  writing  in 
clear  and  simple  language,  and  if  asked  to  describe  familiar  objects  or 
events  they  would  do  so  in  a very  clumsy  and  inaccurate  manner.  I 
hope  in  future  to  be  able  to  record  some  progress  in  composition. 

Grammar.  1 cannot  say  that  the  proficiency  in  grammar  has  im- 
proved this  year.  The  per-centage  of  children  who  passed  in  each  of  the 
two  grades,  is  almost  the  same  as  it  was  last  year.  The  number  who 
passed  under  the  two  heads  is  37  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  examined, 
i observ  e,  w ith  regret,  that  some  teachers  set  a very  low  value  on  this 
branch ; in  fact  they  consider  the  time  given  to  it  as  wasted.  These 
teachers  overlook  altogether  the  intimate  connexion  between  grammar 
and  the  meaning  of  language.  If  properly  taught— so  far  from  being  a 
waste  of  time  it  is  both  interesting  and  highly  important  as  a means 
of  mental  culture  : and  I find  that  the  schools  which  answer  best  on 
grammar,  are  also  best  in  other  subjects. 

Geography. — I consider  the  proficiency  in  geography — like  grammar — 
almost  stationary — perhaps  slightly  lower  than  in  1 868.  The  per-centage 
of  children  who  passed  is  higher  than  it  was  in  the  preceding  year,  but  a 
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larger  proportion  of  them  this  year,  knew  the  map  of  the  World  only.  Appendix!). 
In  many  schools  the  want  of  a sufiioient  supply  of  good  maps,  to  which  p„ficiency 
I referred  in  my  last  report,  renders  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  teach  of  Pupils 
geography  effectively.  When  maps  become  soiled,  torn  and  nearly  “u”ndd“ce 
illegible,  both  teachers  and  children  lose  their  interest  m the  lesson,  and  at  jnspec- 
what  is  taught  without  interest  is  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  much  ti™  mad. 

^Needlework. — Decided  progress  has  been  made  in  needlework  this y 
year,  both  as  regards  the  number  learning  to  sew,  and  the  character 
of  tPe  work  executed.  But  I cannot  consider  the  teaching  of  this 
important  branch  of  female  education  in  a satisfactory  state,  till  the 
supply  of  sewing  materials,  including  thimbles,  is  much  better  than  it 
lias  yet  been.  In  many  schools  the  children  have  no  work  but  what  is 
supplied  by  their  parents  ; they  are  often  several  weeks  at  a time  without 
work,  and  when  they  get  a supply,  it  has  reference  rather  to  the  wants 
of  the  family  than  to  the  proficiency  of  the  children  ; consequently  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  give  systematic  instruction.  To 
teach  needlework  efficiently  the  same . gradually  progressive  instruction 
is  required  as  in  teaching  reading,  writing,  or  any  other  subject.  It  is 
as  absurd  to  give  a young  inexperienced  girl  a piece  of  work  which 
requires  skill  for  its  proper  execution,  as  it  would  he  to  give  a Ho.  6 
copybook  to  a writer  who  is  only  fit  for  1ST o.  1. 

Extra  Branches. — Geometry,  mensuration,  and  book-keeping  are  taught 
in  about  forty  schools,  and  algebra  in  about  half  that  number.  The  pro- 
ficiency in  the  two  first  named  branches  is  very  fair— in  book-keeping 
low— and  in  algebra  medium.  Music  is  taught  fairly  in  a few  schools, 
but  the  number  is  not  increasing — drawing  in  still  fewer,  and  with  less 
satisfactory  results. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Eclv.ca-  Condition 
tion  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  effieierwy 
the  Schools.  National 

The  state  of  education  m tins  district  is,  on  the  whole,  encouraging.  in  lhe  Dis. 
With  few  exceptions  the  schools  are  conducted  with  vigour  and  patient  trict,  with 
industry,  and  are  producing  good  results.  The  proficiency  is  improving 
from  year  to  year,  the  proficiency  table  this  year  exhibits  improvement  insr  tlie  eiii- 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  every  branch  except  geography,  and  in  that  the  ci-ncy  of 
falling  off  is  scarcely  worth  notice.  The  average  attendance  has  increased,  u,t  bc  100  s- 
and  the  attendance  was  less  fluctuating  than  in  either  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  There  are  considerably  more  girls  in  attendance  than  boys. 

The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  in  manufacturing  districts,  but  here  the 
employment  of  the  people  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  which  inter- 
feres more  with  the  attendance  of  boys  than  of  girls  ; and  in  every  branch 
except  £‘  arithmetic”  and  u writing  with  ease  and  freedom  the  proficiency 
of  the  girls  is  as  good,  if  not  better  than  that  of  the  boys. 

There  was  little  change  in  the  teaching  staff  during  the  year.  Three 
teachers  died,  two  of  whom  had  rendered  many  years  of  faithful  service 
under  the  Board.  Three  emigrated  to  America,  not  from  any  dissatisfac- 
tion with  their  situations,  but  from  reasons  arising  out  of  family  affairs. 

I find  no  difficulty  in  getting  well  qualified  females  to  fill  any  vacancy 
that  occurs — in  fact  the  supply  far  exceeds  the  demand.  The  paid 
monitresses  alone  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  this 
district,  but  I have  had  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  my  own  district  to 
obtain  male  teachers  for  vacant  schools.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find.  There  are  fewer  boys  than  girls  willing  to  accept  the  office 
of  senior  paid  monitor,  as  there  is  a greater  demand  for  boys’  labour  ; 
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and  of  those  boys  who  are  appointed,  very  few  indeed  retain  their  situa- 
tions beyond  the  end  of  their  second  year’s  service.  Th<w  are  then 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  and  at  that  age  their  labour  is  worth  more 
to  their  parents  than  the  salary  of  a monitor  in  his  third  year  • and 
consequently  if  not  appointed  teacher  about  the  end  of  his  second  year— 

the  parents  withdraw  the  monitor  from  school— and  find  other  occupation 

for  him,  whore  his  immediate  earnings  will  be  greater.  They  appeal-  to 
overlook  the  value  of  the  education  which  their  sons  receive  as  monitors 
and  are  more  influenced  by  their  present  position  than  by  their  future 
prospects..  This  state  of  things  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  monitorial 
system  affords  the  best  means  of  providing  a supply  of  efficient  teachers, 
lour  years  training  in  good  schools  gives  monitors  a large  amount  of 
professional  skill  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  apart  altogether  from  mere 
scholarship ; and  as  a rule,  they  make  the  best  teachers.  It  is  of  meat 
importance  to  the  future  of  education  to  devise  some  means  of  retamiiv 
the  best  monitors  in  the  service  of  the  Board.  I would  suggest  as  m. 
experiment  worth  trying,  the  increase  of  the  salary  of  male  senior  moni 
tors  to  £9  for  the  third  year,  and  to  £12  for  the  fourth  year.  This  would 
be  nearer  an  equivalent  to  their  parents  for  the  value  of  their  time  and 
would,  I believe,  be  more  fairly  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  services 
m the  schools.  I consider  their  work  worth  twice  as  much  the  second 
two  years  as  the  first  two.  In  fact  a good  monitor  of  the  fourth  year  is 
almost  as  useful  as  an  assistant. 

If,,  in  addition  to  the  increase  of  monitors’  salaries,  the  male  teachers’ 
salaries  were  also  increased,  there  would  soon  be  no  want  of  well  qualified 
and  efficient  teachers.  1 


Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  37,  Celbridge;  Mr.  O’Galligam.  - Beading  (including  oral 
spelling  and  explanation).— Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina  and 
hooping-cough  during  the  later  portion  of  the  year  1868,  the  attendance 
of  pupils,  especially  of  young  children,  at  the  inspections  of  which  the 
results  had  to  be  supplied  in  a tabulated  form,  proved  much  less  numer- 
ous than  it  had  been  in  former  years.  During  the  one  that  lias  just  been 
concluded,  a larger  attendance  of  pupils  was,  on  tile  contrary,  observed 
at  the  inspection  of  the  ordinary  day  schools,  but  a considerable  propor- 
tion  °f  thase  were  children  of  tender  years — no  less  than,  3,030  (or 
59  7 per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  thus  examined)  having  been  repre- 
sented  as  less  than  ten  years  old,  and  1,287  (or  25-3  per  cent.)  had  not 
even  attained  the  age  of  seven  years. 

Taking  into  account  the  circumstances  just  described,  we  might 
naturally  expect  that  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  who  had  been  examined 
during  the  past  year  would  exhibit  a falling  off  as  represented  by  the 
proportion  of  those  who  acquitted  themselves  creditably  as  readers,  or 
were  even  fairly  proficient  in  that  branch,  compared  with  the  entire  num- 
ber of  pupils  who  passed  under  examination  ; and  this  result  is  precisely 
what  I find  to  have  been  the  case,  on  comparing  the  tabulated  returns  for 
the  two  years. 


Of  the  entire  number  brought  up  by  the  teachers  for  examination  in 
reading,  including  (as  required  in  our  instructions)  those  who  were  learn- 
ing only  the  alphabetical  or  spelling  exercises  of  the  first  book,  6 6-4  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number  were  able  to  read  the  easy  lessons  contained  ill 
that  book,  and  40-5  per  cent,  the  more  difficult  exercises  of  the  second 
book;  while  only  58G  (or  11 '5  per  cent.)  could  get  through  the  reading 
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lessons  of  the  third  or  fourth  book  with  fluency  and  a fair  amount  of  AppmdixD. 

intelligence.  Proficiency 

Reverting  to  the  tables  for  the  previous  year,  the  corresponding  per-  of  Pupils 
centages  are  represented  by  the  numbers  68  7,  43-8,  and  13  0 ; or  by  a a°“  d“oe 
fillin0-  off  in  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  amounting  to  2 '3,  o' 5,  at  inspec- 
and  1-5  per  cent.,  for  readers  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Books  tioM  made 

respectively.  „ ..  , , . year. 

In  the  foregoing  calculations,  male  and  female  pupils  have  been  in- 
cluded for  brevity  sake,  without  any  distinction  of  sex.  Of  the  total 
number,  however,  who  could  read  the  advanced  lesson  books  with  facility, 

357  (or’ 60-7  per  cent.)  belonged  to  the  female  sex,  although  the  gross 
number  of  male  pupils  (2,540)  who  passed  under  examination  slightly 
exceeded  that  of  the  females— 2,532  in  all.  When  we  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  no  less  than  581  girls,  but  only  73  boys  ( i.e .,  .male  infants), 
were  met  with  in  the  schools  (five)  conducted  by  ladies  of  different  religious 
orders,  and  when  we  consider  the  superior  advantages  which  early  habits 
of  piety  and  association  with  educated  persons  of  their  own  sex  confer 
upon  the  “ religieuses”  who  undertake  the  office  of  teacher,  and  the 
refining  influence  which  the  example  of  their  lives  and  their  labours  of 
self-denying  charity  exert  over  the  children  of  the  poor,  we  cannot  feel 
surprise  that  the  female  pupils  of  the  district  should  have  acquitted 
themselves  more  creditably  than  children  of  the  other  sex  in  a branch 
which  requires  a certain  amount  of  taste  and  feeling,  both  in  the  pupil 


and  the  teacher  to  ensure  success. 

In  a great  many  cases,  even  in  convent  schools,  when  the  instruction 
of  the  class  is  conducted  by  a monitress,  the  examination  of  the  pupils 
on  the  explanation  of  the  leading  words,  and  still  more  on  the  meaning 
conveyed  by  the  whole  passage,  is  “ slurred  over”  in  a way  that  prevents 
the  pupils  from  retaining  any  save  a very  faint  recollection  of  the  scenes 
or  events  described  in  the  reading  lesson.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
pupils  appear  to  think  that  by  merely  learning  to  read,  and  committing, 
perhaps,  to  memory  the  poetical  extracts  or  prose  narratives  which  have 
been  assigned  to  them  as  tasks,  their  consciences  are  fully  acquitted  of 
blame  for  neglect  of  duty.  The  metaphorical  language,  therefore,  of  the 
poet,  and  the  ennobling  thoughts  of  the  prose  writer,  remain  as  it  w ere 
hidden  treasures  to  the  pupils,  even  in  some  of  our  best  conducted 
National  schools.  Oral  spelling,  in  the  shape  of  single  words,  by  the 
younger  pupils,  or  of  entire  clauses  by  the  more  advanced  drafts,  is 
taught  very  successfully  in  most  schools  of  the  district. 

Arithmetic. — On  comparing  the  return  of  the  pupils  examined  on 
arithmetic  during  the  year  1869,  with  a similar  one  for  the  previous 
year,  I find  an  inconsiderable  decrease  (from  32-9  to  32 -7  per  cent.)  in 
the  proportion  of  the  pupils  who  were  proficient  in  notation.  An  im- 
provement of  2-7  per  cent.  36-6  to  39 -3)  is,  however,  observable  in  the 
answering  of  questions  on  simple  subtraction.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  young  chil- 
dren who  were  ex  amined  during  the  latter  year,  the  proportion  of  pupils 
who  succeeded  in  solving  questions  on  compound  division,  fell  from  18  4 
(in  1868)  to  13-9  per  cent.,  although  the  gross  number  of  those  who 
passed  successfully  through  that  ordeal  rose  from  423  pupils  in  that  year 
to  481  in  1869.  Only  369  pupils,  or  15-3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber examined  in  1867,  had  acquitted  themselves  even  fairly  in  the  same 
rule.  Again,  the  number  of  those  who  proved  their  acquaintance  with 
the  more  advanced  rules  of  proportion  and  practice  increased  from.  13b 
(in  1868)  to  152  (in  1869),  although  the  proportion  fell  from  5 T to 
4-4  per  cent.  Much  stricter  precautions  also  were  taken  (as  described  in 
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Append  up.  my  report  for  1868),  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  communication  be- 
Froiiciency  tween  th©  pupils  themselves  while  under  examination,  and  as  the 
of  Pupils  attention  of  teachers  has  been  very  forcibly  directed  to  this  important 
attendance  branch  education,  in  consequence  of  the  prominent  position  which 
at  inspec-  it  is  likely  to  occupy  in  the  proposed  scheme  for  “ payment  by  results,” 
tions  made  I have  every  reason  to  expect  that  a still  more  decided  improvement 
year"8  the  *n  ^ie  answering  of  the  pupils  will  be  observable  during  the  course  of 
the  present  year.  I have  also  to  report  a marked  advance  in  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  pupils  generally,  but  more  especially  in  the  schools 
conducted  by  male  teachers,  in  mental  arithmetic ; and  as  the  teachers 
have  been  frequently  recommended  during  my  tours  of  inspection  to 
exercise  the  pupils  chiefly  on  questions  such  as  would  practically  occur 
to  the  latter  if  employed  behind  the  counter  of  the  shopkeeper,  or 
disposing  of  the  produce  of  their  parents’  dairies  and  poultry-yards  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns;  such  exercises  are  naturally 
more  interesting  to  the  pupils,  than  if  the  instruction  were  confined  to 
the  few  rules  which  are  supplied  in  the  first  book  of  arithmetic. 

Penmanship. — Following  the  method  pursued  in  treating  of  other 
branches,  I find  that  the  numbers  of  “ fair”  writers  who  passed  under 
examination  during  the  years  18G7,  1868,  and  1869,  are  represented 
by  those  of  937,  937,  and  1,402,  respectively ; or  compared  to  the  total 
numbers  returned  to  me  as  “ learning  to  write  on  paper,”  by  53-7,  48 -5, 
and  49-1  per  cent.  Again,  taking  into  consideration  the  pupils  who 
proved  their  ability  to  write  sentences  (like  those  given  in  copybook  No. 
4),  with  ease  and  a certain  amount  of  finish,  I find  that  288  pupils 
passed  this  ordeal  in  1867;  389  in  1868  ; and  455  in  1869  ; or,  express- 
ing these  numbers  in  a proportional  form,  the  results  are  represented  by 
the  per-centages  of  16-5,  201,  and  15-6,  respectively.  This  result  is  so 
far  satisfactory,  and  indicates  steady  if  not  rapid  progress.  Though  penman- 
ship is  really  a mechanical  art,  at  least  as  much  so  as  that  of  the  engraver 
or  the  printer,  skill  in  communicating  the  practice  of  it  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  highest  qualifications  of  a teacher,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
imperfectly  educated  classes,  who,  for  many  years  to  come,  must  form 
the  larger  proportion  of  our  population,  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the 
present  rate  of  progress  should  be  accelerated,  and  our  teachers  enabled  as 
far  as  possible  to  satisfy  the  just  requirements,  or  even  prejudices,  of  the 
humbler  classes,  with  regard  to  this  branch  of  instruction.  Having  in 
my  report  for  1859,  and  on  several  other  occasions,  borne  my  humble 
but  well-merited  tribute  of  admiration  and  gratitude  to  Mr.  Yere  Foster, 
for  the  unwearied  energy  and  never-failing  liberality  with  which  he  has 
through  a long  series  of  years  laboured  to  improve  the  National  schools 
of  this  country,  I feel  great  reluctance  in  noticing  some  defects  which  I 
find  from  experience  to  interfere  with  the  complete  success  of  the  other- 
wise excellent  writing  copy-books,  published  by  that  philanthropic 
gentleman.  They  are  as  follows  : — 1st.  The  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
entire  series.  Copybooks  Nos.  3 and  8,  for  instance,  supply  headlines 
which  evidently  belong  to  a more  angular  type  than  the  others,  of  which 
No.  4 is  universally  regarded  as  containing  the  most  perfect  specimens. 
No.  3 is  semi-angular  in  style,  and  the  headlines  given  in  it  much  too 
difficult  for  pupils  of  second  or  even  third  class.  No.  8 also  contains 
specimens  which  (when  magnified  several  fold)  would  be  very  suitable 
for  the  female  pupils  in  an  advanced  class  ; but  the  headlines,  as  long  as 
they  retain  their  present  minute  proportions,  are  calculated  to  spoil  the 
handwriting  of  any  pupil  whose  teacher  would  be  so  unwise  as  to  supply 
her  with  them.  2nd.  The  absence  of  progress  beyond  an  early  stage  in  the 
series.  In  fact,  the  pupils  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  the  power  of 
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copying  the  headlines  in  No.  4 with  accuracy  and  neatness,  almost  in-  AppendiatD. 
variably  begin  to  retrograde  when  they  are  supplied  with  No.  5,  and  Proficiency 
their  handwriting  often  degenerates  into  a “ mere  scribble”  when  the  of  Pupils  J 
higher  numbers  come  into  their  possession.  found  in 

These  defects  I think  would  be  remedied  in  great  measure — first,  by  at'fnspec^ 
substituting  for  the  present  No.  3 a copybook  with  headlines  similar  to  tions  made 
those  in  No.  2,  but  with  capital  letters  inserted  in  place  of  the  small  ones  dunn£  tlle 
which  now  form  the  initial  letters  of  the  latter;  secondly,  I would  suggest 5 e<ir' 
that  the  headlines  in  Nos.  6,  7,  and  9,  should  be  increased  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  No.  5 (larger  edition),  and  No.  8 omitted  altogether'  from  the 
series  in  its  present  form  ; thirdly,  female  pupils,  after  having  used  Nos. 

4 and  5 for  a sufficient  length  of  time,  might  be  supplied  with  a No.  6r 
(similar  to  the  present  No.  3),  and  afterwards  with  one  or  more  copy- 
books (7f,  8r,)  in  which  the  headlines  (as  recommended  in  my  report  for 
1866),  should  belong  to  a style  intermediate  between  those  which  are 
familiarly  known  by  the  names  of  “ draft-hand,”  and  “ Italian,”  (or  “ an- 
gular”) hand. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — The  number  of  pupils  who  with  tolerable 
accuracy  were  able  to  write  any  easy  sentences  that  were  read  aloud  to 
them  from  the  First  Book,  or  the  early  lessons  of  the  Second,  amounted 
in  the  year  1869,  to  1,856  (62-9  per  cent.),  and  out  of  this  number  365 
(or  12-4  percent,  of  all  the  pupils  examined)  succeeded  in  writing  with 
ease  and  correctness  passages  selected  from  the  Third  Book,  as  their  dic- 
tation exercises. 

Comparing  these  results  with  the  numbers  who  had  passed  the  same 
ordeals  in  1868,  I find  an  increase  of  110  pupils  as  proficient  according 
to  the  higher  standard,  and  of  548  in  the  lower.  The  introduction 
of  “ copy-book  No.  11”  for  dictation  purposes,  has  been  attended  with 
great  advantage  in  many  schools.  I regret,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
report  that  a few  teachers  allow  their  pupils  to  copy  the  exercises  directly 
from  the  text-books,  a practice  which  I wholly  disapprove  of,  except 
in  the  case  of  very  young  or  timid  pupils. 

Grammar. — In  the  year  1868,  1,016  pupils  (38*4  per  cent,  of  the 
dumber  examined)  were  fairly  acquainted  with  the  simpler  parts  of 
speech  (“noun”),  (“verb,”  &c.),  and  could  select  examples  of  them  in  an 
easy  sentence ; while  of  this  number  220  (8‘3  per  cent.)  displayed  reason- 
able knowledge  of  the  principles  of  syntactical  parsing.  During  the 
year  just  expired  I found  1,449  pupils  (37-7  per  cent.)  acquainted  with 
the  rudiments  of  simple  parsing,  and  out  of  this  number,  277  (or  7-2 
per  cent. ) were  fairly  proficient  in  syntactical  parsing.  The  number  of  fe- 
male pupils  who  were  examined,  and  also  of  those  who  passed  those 
ordeals,  slightly  exceeded  that  of  the  males  in  each  case. 

Geography. — In  previous  reports  I have  frequently  been  obliged  to 
complain  of  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  geography  is  taught — or 
more  correctly  speaking,  neglected — in  most  of  our  schools.  In  1868 
only  1,085  pupils  (35-3  per  cent.)  exhibited  even  a very  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  outlines  of  the  Map  of  the  World;  and  of  this  number, 

179  (5 -8  per  cent.)  were  familiar  with  the  geography  of  Europe  and 
Ireland  ; only  19  pupils  (0*6  per  cent.)  again  displayed  a satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  contained  in  the  “ Geography  Generalized.” 

During  the  past  year  these  standards  were  attained  by  1,356,  224,  and 
13  pupils  respectively,  or,  compared  to  the  total  number  who  were 
submitted  for  examination,  by  28‘0,  4‘G  and  0-3  per  cent.  The  manner 
in  which  a knowledge  of  this  most  interesting  branch  of  instruction  is 
imparted  to  the  pupils  is,  in  most  cases,  very  injudicious,  and  the  maps, 

I fear,  arc  seldom  referred  to  either  by  the  teachers  or  their  pupils, 

U 
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Appendix D.  although  the  latter  are,  in  many  cases,  supplied  with  portable  ones  for 
Proficiency  study. 

of  Pupils  Needlework — Previous  to  the  year  1869,  no  return  was  required  in 

attendance  oul’  rePor^s  °f  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  found  at  inspections  of 
at  inspec-  schools,  to  be  proficient  in  those  branches  of  female  industry  which  are 
duri n "tlfe  known  imder  ^ie  denomination  of  “ needlework.”  It  is  out  of  my 
year?g  * Power  therefore  to  institute  any  comparison  in  a numerical  form,  between 
the  results  of  the  industrial  instruction  in  this  and  the  previous  years. 
I find  however  that  in  1869,  576  girls  (37-9  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils 
who  exhibited  specimens  of  their  handicraft)  appeared  to  have  attained 
a fair  standard  of  proficiency  in  sewing,  of  an  elementary  character,  such 
as  hemming,  top-sewing,  back-stitching,  &c.,  145  girls  (or  9’6  per  cent.) 
were  competent  to  knit  stockings  or  gloves  of  an  ordinary  description, 
and  execute  crochet  work,  &c.,  while  only  43  (2-8  per  cent.)  appeared 
to  possess  such  dexterity  at  cutting-out  and  dressmaking  as  would  enable 
them  to  undertake  the  making  of  shirts,  and  the  preparation  of  clothing- 
suitable  for  females  of  the  humbler  classes.  Owing  to  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  an  inquiry  of  this  nature  (during  the  very  limited  time 
available  for  the  inspection  of  a school),  the  numbers  given  under  the 
foregoing  heads  may  however  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  to,  rather 
than  a correct  estimate  of,  the  numbers  who  were  really  proficient  in  the 
different  branches. 

Extra  Branches.— Singing  is  taught  with  very  fair  success  in  all  the 
convent  and  several  of  the  ordinary  schools  of  this  district ; in  two  of 
the  former,  the  proficiency  of  the  senior  pupils  is  highly  creditable. 

Drawing  has  .as  yet  been  taught  with  very  limited  success  in  the  few 
schools  where  instruction  of  that  nature  has  been  commenced  \ the 
anxiety  of  the  pupils  to  attempt  the  higher  stages  of  the  art,  and  to  practice 
landscape  and  figure  drawing  before  they  have  mastered  the  difficulties 
of  “ free  hand  (or  outline)  drawing,  is  the  principal  obstacle  to  success ; 
the  time  available  for  this  instruction  in  most  schools,  also,  is  very 
limited  \ and  very  few  of  the  teachers  themselves  really  possess  any 
aptitude  for  communicating  their  own  (I  fear)  very  imperfect  aesthetic 
attainments  ; their  attempts  to  teach  it  to  their  pupils  are  therefore,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  ill-directed  and  unsuccessful. 

Condition  General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
and  pros-  tion  in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 

National  ^iG  Schools. 

hi'the  I)U-  ^ie  rePor^s  fr*1’  the  years  1867  and  1868,  I alluded  to  the  difficulty 
trict,  with  generally  experienced  in  procuring  suitable  assistants  for  male  schools, 
suggestions  and  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  some  branches,  especially 
ing'th^cffi-  )vr^ng  an(l  arithmetic  are  attended  to,  owing  to  the  inexperience  or 
ciency  of  insufficient  number  of  the  monitorsand  assistants  upon  whom  the  principal 
the  Schools,  teachers  of  such  schools  have  to  depend.  I regret  to  report  that,  during 
the  year  which  has  just  expired,  no  less  than  five  of  the  most  important 
male  schools  of  this  district  were  imperfectly  supplied  with  teaching 
power,  in  consequence  of  this  very  serious  drawback  to  their  efficiency. 
It  is  my  duty  also  to  report  that  without  taking  into  account  the  losses 
occasioned  by  mortality  (which  deprived  us  of  the  services  of  one  female 
and  two  male  teachers)  no  less  than  five  males  and  eight  females — all 
classified  teachers,  deserted  the  service  of  the  Commissioners  during 
the  same  period.  Of  this  number,  two  (viz.,  one  male  and  one  female) 
resigned  their  appointments  for  the  purpose  of  emigrating  to  America ; 
and  another,  a most  efficient  and  exemplary  teacher — with  the  intention 
of  entering  a religious  order — the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Derry.  The  other 
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resignations  were,  I believe,  tlie  result  of  an  unwillingness  to  remain  any  A ppcndixD . 
longer  in  a calling  that  is,  unfortunately,  so  little  appreciated  by  the  Condition 
parents  of  the  children  ; and  perhaps  also,  of  an  impression  which  many  and  pros- 
of  our  young  teachers  appear  to  labour  under ; namely,  that  the  prospect 
of  being  allowed  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  training  establishment  Education 
is  still  as  remote  as  ever  to  the  majority  of  them.  in  the  Dis- 

In  the  report  for  1866,  I gave  the  outlines  of  a plan  which  would  in  ^ ct/e^ilth 
my  humble  opinion,  increase  the  emoluments  of  all  efficient  teachers  for  increas^ 
(and  assistants),  and  by  improving  their  social  position — without  at  the  ing  the  effi 
same  time  imposing  much  additional  expense  upon  the  State — induce 
men  of  respectable  attainments  and  intellectual  power  to  remain  content 
with  an  occupation  which  must,  under  any  circumstances,  entail  a con- 
siderable amount  of  labour  and  responsibility,  but  need  not  be  attended 
(ex  necessitate  rei)  with  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  or  social  degradation. 

Many  very  exemplary  persons  complain,  and  with  some  apparent  justice, 
too,  that  such  losses  have  resulted  to  them  from  having  followed  their 
present  vocation  in  preference  to  the  agricultural  or  commercial  pursuits, 
by  which  they  themselves  could  have  secured,  at  least,  an  adequate 
maintenance  for  their  families,  if  not  have  risen  to  affluence,  as  many  of 
their  early  associates  are  known  to  have  done.  I suggested  also,  in  the 
report  for  1868,  the  classification  of  the  schools  themselves,  and  proposed 
some  restrictions  which  would  prevent  any  poorly  qualified  teacher  from 
being  appointed,  through  undue  influence  or  other  causes,  to  the  charge 
of  any  really  important  school. 

In  my  report  for  1865,  I alluded  to  the  much  greater  demand  for  lads 
of  fair  ability  which  existed  then,  and  still  exists,  compared  to  that  for 
young  people  of  the  other  sex,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis,  and  the  small  towns  of  this  district.  I endeavoured  at  the 
same  time  to  prove  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  remuneration  paid 
to  male  monitors  (both  senior  and  junior)  and  securing  the  candidature  of 
more  talented  pupils  for  those  appointments,  while  attention  to  their 
studies  would  subsequently  be  enforced  by  the  revision  of  the  present 
rule  respecting  the  classification  of  monitors,  in  order  to  oblige  the  latter 
to  pass  the  annual  examinations  creditably  before  they  would  become 
entitled  to  any  increase  of  salary.  This  is  a regulation  which  is  strictly 
enforced  in  the  case  of  every  teacher,  whether  principal  or  assistant ; and 
is,  I think,  still  more  applicable  to  those  young  persons  who  can  merely 
be  regarded  as  unfledged  aspirants  to  the  position  of  teacher. 

I find  that  during  the  past  year,  out  of  eleven  male  senior  monitors 
who  resigned  their  appointment,  only  two  accepted  the  charge  of  schools 
as  principal  teachers,  and  two  more  were  appointed  assistants.  Of 
the  remaining  number  three  lads  became  clerks  in  commercial  establish- 
ments ; two  more  (the  only  sons  of  a “ First  Class  ” male  teacher)  were 
apprenticed  to  a coach  builder  ; one  has  been  apprenticed  to  a grocer  in 
Dublin ; and  the  remaining  boy  attends  the  school  (in  which  he  had  pre- 
viously acted  as  monitor)  in  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  pupil.  On  the 
other  hand,  out  of  eight  monitresses  (senior  and  first  class)  only 
two  succeeded,  during  the  past  year,  in  obtaining  employment  as  school- 
assistants  ; another  has  been  bound  to  a dressmaker  ; two  assist  their 
parents  at  domestic  work  ; and  the  remaining  number  have  been  reported 
to  me  as  unemployed  in  any  capacity. 

I feel  that  I cannot  conclude  this  subject — the  supply  of  teachers  for 
the  rising  generation — more  appropriately  than  by  quoting  the  eloquent 
remarks  (respecting  the  same  momentous  question)  of  Mr.  Keenan,  who 
in  his  able  and  exhaustive  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  island 
of  Trinidad,  thus  describes  the  results,  which  may  naturally  be  expected 
to  proceed  from  a judiciously  arranged  system  of  monitorial  training — 

u 2 
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JppendixD.  _ “Every  school  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a normal  school.  The  institution  of  monitors 
18  the  foundation  of  all  efficient  training.  The  monitor  is  the  future  teacher  He  begins 
his  training  at  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.”  . . . “The  salary  of  the  monitor 

might  range  from  £i  in  his  first  year  to  £10  in  his  fifth  year,  the  payment  of  each  year's 
salary  to  he  contingent  on  his  passing  his  examination  creditably,  'and  discharging  his 
duty  throughout  the  year  to  the  satisfaction  of  manager,  teacher  and  inspector.” 


rfPupils^  @eneral  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  attendance  at 
found  in  Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

afTnspec-6  District  38>  Dublin>  South : Mr.  O’Carroll.— Reading  (including 
tions  made  ora^  spelling  and  explanation.) — I have  but  little  to  add  to  my  general 
during  the  remarks  in  former  years  under  this  head.  At  my  last  inspection 
year-  °f  the  72  ordinary  schools  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  year 

6,346  pupils  were  present.  Of  that  number  only  328  were  in  “the 
Fourth  Book  or  above,”  viz.,  71  hoys  and  257  girls,  the  girls  being  to  the 
boys  nearly  as  four  to  one.  Then,  recurring  to  the  ages  table,  while  I 
had  at  the  Secondary  I.  Inspection  only  36  boys  of  14  or  above,  I had 
152  girls  of  that  age.  Therefore,  it  is  in  the  girls’  schools  that  the 
best  readers  must  be  expected.  The  boys  do  not  remain  long  enough  in 
the  National  schools  to  enable  them  to  attain  to  the  proficiency  of  the 
girls.  Many  boys  of  13  or  14  are  able  to  earn  their  bread,  and  leave  the 
school  for  business,  while  others  of  that  age  leave  the  National  schools 
for  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  Oral  spelling  is  well  attended  to ; 
it  requires  hut  little  mental  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  moni- 
tor, but  explanation  does,  and  it  is  too  much  neglected.  Acquaintance 
with  the  class  book  is,  even  in  the  best  schools,  very  limited.  Again,  of 
the  6,868  present  at  the  Secondary  I.  Inspection  of  the  ordinary  schools, 
1,785  were  under  six  years,  being  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire^ 
and  nearly  all  those  children  may  be  put  down  as  non-readers ; in  fact, 
1,752  were  excluded  from  examination,  having  been  returned  as  only  in 
alphabet,  or  spelling  words  of  two  letters.  The  want  of  class-rooms  in 
the  boys’  schools  is  a great  impediment  to  success  in  this  branch.  Of 
the  22  hoys’  schools  only  2 have  class-rooms,  while  6 of  the  21  girls’ 
schools  and  5 of  the  8 convent  schools  have  them.  Thus  the  girls  are 
better  readers  than  the  hoys,  because  they  continue  much  longer  in  the 
schools,  have  better  accommodation,  and,  for  this  subject,  better  teachers. 

Arithmetic.— A comparison  of  the  proficiency  tables  of  1867  and  1869 
exhibits  much  improvement  in  practical  arithmetic.  In  the  former  year 
only  609,  out  of  3,185  examined,  were  able  to  set  down  correctly  a sum 
of  seven  places,  or  work  a sum  in  simple  subtraction,  being  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  number.  But  in  1869,  out  of  3,781  examined,  1,097 
obtained  marks,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire.  In  1867  only  350  got 
marks  for  division  of  money,  against  501  in  1869  ; and  in  the  former 
year  only  149  were  able  to  work  sums  “in  proportion  or  above,”  against 
241  in  1869.  At  the  Secondary  I.  Inspection,  of  241  “able  to  work 
sums  in  proportion,”  129  were  girls,  and  of  501  “able  to  work  a sum  in 
division  of  money”  313  were  girls.  In  Baggot-street  93  girls  got  marks 
for  division  of  money.  In  Golden  Bridge  23.  In  St.  Nicholas  No.  1, 
21,  and  in  St.  Michael  and  John’s  female  19  obtained  them,  so  that 
those  four  schools  contain  one-half  of  all  the  girls  in  the  district  able  to 
work  sums  in  compound  division  ; and  in  the  same  schools  65  girls  got 
marks  in  proportion  out  of  the  129  returned  for  that  rule.  There  are 
8 convent  schools  in  the  district.  In  three  of  them  57  girls  obtained 
marks  for  proportion  or  practice ; hut  in  the  other  convent  schools  arith- 
metic is  not  well  taught.  In  five  of  the  convents  there  were  only  two 
girls  able  to  work  sums  in  proportion.  In  the  21  boys’  schools,  out  of 
1,420  boys  present  at  the  Secondary  I.  Inspection,  only  112  could  work 
sums  in  proportion.  Harold’s  Cross  had  the  largest  number,  viz.,  20. 
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Three  other  schools  liacl  between  them  41.  Thus,  those  4 schools  had  AppendixP. 
more  than  half  the  number  of  boys  who  obtained  marks  for  proportion.  proflciency 
Five  of  the  boys’  schools  got  no  mark  for  the  higher  rules.  I have  fre-  of  Pupils 
quently  recommended  the  use  of  arithmetical  exercise  books  for  home  a°tjgn(i^ice 
tasks,  as  being  the  best  way  of  promoting  a practical  knowledge  of  this  at  inspec- 
branch  tions  made 

Penmanship). — The  proficiency  in  this  subject  is  not  satisfactory.  y““ns  the 
Writing  is  not  well  taught  in  the  girls’  ordinary  day  schools.  There  are 
21  of  those  schools,  and  out  of  1,656  present  in  them  at  my  Secondary 
I.  Inspection,  while  279  could  write  fairly,  only  43  could  write  “ a good 
hand  with  ease  and  freedom.” 

In  the  8 convent  schools  1,5 G1  girls  were  present  (being  95  less  than  in 
the  21  girls’  schools)  at  that  Secondary  I.  Inspection ; yet  I had  in  the  con- 
vent schools  319  able  to  write  fairly,  and  90  able  to  write  a good  hand 
with  ease.  Comparing  the  proficiency  tables  of  1867  and  1869,  I find 
that  in  1867,  out  of  2,078  examined  in  writing,  334  boys  and  831  girls 
obtained  marks,  while  in  1869,  out  of  2,864,  only  351  boys  and  but 
781  girls  got  them.  It  is,  then,  evident  that  in  the  girls’  schools  there 
has  been  a falling  off,  and  I have  pointed  out  the  class  that  is  deficient. 

In  the  boys’  schools  there  has  been  an  increase  of  26  of  those  who  can 
write  a good  hand  with  ease. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — In  1867,  of  1,145  examined  in  dictation, 

777  obtained  marks;  in  1869,  of  1,314  examined  in  dictation,  883  ob- 
tained marks.  The  8 convent  schools  had  343  marks;  the  21  girls’ 
schools,  284  ; the  21  boys’  schools,  219  ; the  21  mixed  and  night  schools, 

37.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pupils  of  the  senior  classes 
only,  and  in  some  schools  the  senior  drafts  of  second,  came  up  for  exa- 
mination in  this  subject.  Of  those  examined  225  could  write  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  and  658  with  ease  and  correctness. 

A table  of  the  number  present  at  Secondary  I.  Inspection  in  the  71 
day  schools,  with  their  dictation  marks  : — 

m.  v.  Total.  Marks. 

In  the  8 convent  schools,  . .851  1,561  1,912  343 

„ 21  mixed  schools,  . . 914  9(36  1,880  37 

„ 21  girls’  schools,  . • — 1,656  1,656  284 

„ 21  boys’  schools,  . • 1,4-20  — 1,420  219 

71  2,685  4,183  6,868  883  per  cent.  13  nearly. 

Grammar. — Out  of  3,052  examined  in  1867,  1,097  obtained  marks; 
out  of  2,302  examined  in  1869,  937  obtained  marks.  The  smaller 
number  examined  in  1869  was  occasioned  by  the  change  in  the  school 
programme  exempting  the  first  class  and  the  junior  drafts  of  the  second 
from  examination  in  grammar. 

Table  of  the  number  present  in  the  four  classes  of  schools  at  the  Se- 
condary I.  Inspection,  with  their  grammar  marks  : — 


Present. 

Parts 
of  Speech. 

Parse. 

Total. 

In  the  8 convent  schools, 

. 1,912 

212 

75 

2S7 

,,  21  mixed  schools,  . 

. 1,880 
. 1,656 

64 

1 

65 

,,  21  girls’  schools, 

273 

00 

333 

„ 21  boys’  schools, 

. 1,420 

202 

51 

253 

6, SOS 

751 

187 

938 

Baggot-street  had  for  863  present  175  marks.  Tbe  remaining  7 con- 
vents had  only  112  marks  for  1,049  pupils  present,  being  on  an  average 
only  16  for.  each  convent  school ; and  of  the  75  parsing  marks  60  were 
for  Baggot-street. 
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Appendix  D. 

Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 


Geography. — Out  of  3,151  examined  in  1867,  1,254-  obtained  marks; 
out  of  2,650  examined  in  1869,  1,213  obtained  marks.  This  is  an  im- 
provement, considering  that  the  number  examined  was  500  less  than  hi 
the  year  1867,  caused  by  the  change  in  the  programme. 

Table  of  the  number  present  in  the  four  classes  of  schools  at  the  Se- 
condary I.  Inspection,  with  then-  geography  marks  : — 


In  the  8 convent  schools, 
„ 21  mixed  schools, 

,,  21  girls’  schools, 

„ 21  boys’  schools, 

71 


Present. 

Mark: 

1,912 

276 

1,880 

116 

1,656 

438 

1,420 

383 

6,868 

1,213 

Baggot-street  had  168  marks  for  863  pupils  present.  The  remaining 
7 convent  schools  had  only  108  marks  among  them  for  the  1,049  pupils 
present,  or  about  15  marks  on  an  average  for  each  convent  school. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  in  the  ordinary  girls’  schools  this 
branch  is  better  taught  than  in  the  convent  schools,  as  it  will  be  seen  by 
the  table  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number  present  in  the 
ordinary  girls’  schools  got  marks,  while  for  the  convent  schools  only 
about  one-seventh  are  returned.  The  same  remark,  though  in  a less 
degree,  applies  to  grammar. 

JSfeedlev)ork  is  taught  in  38  schools.  Of  the  1,970  examined  in  the 
ordinary  day  and  convent  schools,  970,  or  nearly  half  of  the  entire  num- 
ber, were  in  the  8 convent  schools,  and  of  that  number  462  could  sew 
neatly,  230  knit  a stocking,  and  178  cut  out.  Baggot-street  had  230  of 
the  462,  just  one-half,  and  130  of  the  knitters,  and  152  of  the  178  able 
to  cut  out.  In  3 other  convent  schools  only  26  were  returned  for  the 
last-mentioned  branch,  while  the  remaining  4 had  no  mark  for  cutting 
out.  The  Nuns  devote  more  time  to  sewing,  and  they  are  better  at  the 
needle  than  the  teachers  of  ordinary  schools.  This  branch  is  well  taught 
in  Baggot-street,  Warrenmount,  and  Golden  Bridge.  In  those  schools 
several  can  embroider  and  produce  fine  specimens  of  fancy  work.  Of 
1,000  examined  in  the  ordinary  schools,  404  could  sew  neatly,  289  knit, 
but  only  49  cut  out.  Ringsend  and  St.  Nicholas’  1 and  2 have  very  good 
sewing  classes,  for  they  are  well  supplied  with  materials,  but  in  other 
schools  the  supply  is  quite  precarious ; some  have  no  supply  at  all, 
and  in  others  it  is  insufficient. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — The  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  vocal  music  is  taught  in  1 4 schools.  In  4 by  Mr.  Goodwin,  viz., 
Inchicore  Model  male  and  female,  Baggot-street,  and  St.  Catherine’s 
male.  In  8,  viz.,  1 male  and  7 female  schools,  it  is  taught  by  National 
teachers,  who  have  certificates,  and  in  2 convent  schools  by  qualified 
teachers  selected  by  the  nuns.  In  some  of  those  schools  the  time  is 
before  10,  viz.,  in  St.  Nicholas’  1 and  2,  and  in,  Leeson-lane,  and  conse- 
quently the  attendance  is  thin.  More  attention  is  now  paid  to  the 
theory  than  in  former  years.  Singing  by  ear  is  taught  in  nearly  all  the 
female  and  infant  schools. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  8 schools.  In  3 by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  the  draw- 
ing-master, viz.,  Inchicore  male  and  female  and  Baggot-street;  in  3 by 
National  teachers,  who  have  certificates,  and  in  2 convent  schools  by 
teachers  selected  by  the  nuns.  The  Yere  Foster  copy-books  for  drawing 
are  used. 
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General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educes.  rtppcndrxD. 

tion  in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  condition 

the  Schools.  »“d  P™5" 

pects  ot 

There  are  46  National  school-houses  in  this  district,  model  school  National 
included ; 6 houses  are  vested,  40  are  not.  In  those  40  houses  there 
are  75  schools  with  separate  roll  numbers.  I do  not  include  the  2 trict,  with 
prison  schools,  as  they  are  held  in  rooms  within  the  prisons  ; 8 of  those  suggestions 
houses  are  attached  to  convents,  and  are  all  good  buildings,  with  play- 
0-rounds  annexed,  and,  with,  one  exception,  they  are  well  fitted  up ; 5 of  ciency  of 
those  convent  schools  have  class-rooms.  Of  the  6 vested  houses,  5,  in-  the  Schools, 
eluding  the  model  school,  are  good ; 3 have  no  play-grounds,  and  3 have. 

Of  the  32  remaining  non-vested  school-houses  for  ordinary  schools,  the 
a-reat  majority  are  good  buildings,  in  fair  repair.  And  here  I cannot 
avoid  alluding  to  the  great  improvement  which  took  place  in  school 
accommodation  last  year.  In  St.  Michael  and  John’s  parish  a school- 
house  was  built  and  opened  for  the  pupils  of  three  National  schools 
which  had  been  long  established  in  some  ruinous  rooms  off  West  Essex- 
street.  The  new  building,  the  manager  informed  me,  cost  close  on 
£2,000.  It  contains  four  large  and  lofty  school-rooms,  well  fitted  up,  and 
can  accommodate  from  400  to  500  pupils.  A new  school-house  was  also 
built  at  Fir  House.  Hitherto  the  nuns  held  the  school  in  a low  room 
or  loft  over  a stable,  and  the  ventilation  was  very  bad.  In  the  same 
parish,  at  Ratlifarnham,  an  excellent  school-house  was  built  for  boys  • 
those  two  houses  cost  above  £1,000,  and  can  contain  with,  ease  from  200  to 
300  pupils.  The  Jolm-street  Schools  were  removed  from  the  wretched 
rooms  in  which  they  had  been  previously  held  to  a house,  fitted  up  at 
considerable  expense,  where  there  is  sufficient  space  for  the  attendance. 

The  St.  Audeon’s  school-rooms  were  repaired,  ceiled,  plastered,  wains- 
cotted,  painted,  &c.,  and  the  Dolphin’s  Barn  School-house  put  in  order, 
and  an  additional  room  boarded  and  fitted  up.  Thus,  ten  schools 
hitherto  held  in  rooms  in  bad  repair,  or  very  unsuitable,  and,  in  some 
instances,  of  very  limited  space,  have  now  sufficient  room  and  good  ac- 
commodation. 

I may  add  that  two  good  class-rooms  have  been  fitted  up  for  the  St. 
Catherine’s  Female  School,  and  to  Roundtown  Female  School  a good 
work-room  has  been  annexed. 

A very  large  school-house  has  just  been  erected  in  Townsend-street 
for  the  pupils  who  attend  the  three  St.  Andrew’s  National  schools  and  the 
two  in  Townsend-street.  It  will  accommodate  from  600  to  700  children, 
and  the  expense  of  the  building  cannot  be  under  £1,000.  Thus,  last 
year  the  expenditure  from  local  sources  for  National  non-vested  school- 
houses  in  this  district  was  from  £4,000  to  £5,000.  However,  there  are 
still  a few  very  bad  or  unsuitable  school-houses,  such  as  J ames’s-street, 
where  no  school  can  be  efficiently  conducted  ; and  Harold’s-eross,  which, 
though  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  county,  is  held  in  a very  old 
vested  house  constantly  out  of  repair  and  badly  ventilated  \ and  Crum- 
lin  Female,  and  Leeson-lane  Infant,  where  there  is  not  space  for  half 
the  children  who  attend  it.  But,  if  the  improvements  of  this  year  equal 
those  of  the  past,  there  will  be  no  longer  any  reason  to  complain  of  in- 
sufficient school  accommodation,  or  of  unsuitable  rooms. 

I will  now  give  a table  of  the  average  attendance  in  the  82  schools  of 
the  district,  and  the  number  present  at  the  Secondary  I.  Inspection  of  78 
schools,  while  of  the  3 model  schools  and  Rathfarnham,  on  which  no 
Secondary  I.  Reports  were  required,  I will  give  the  number  present  at 
the  last  inspection  : — 
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Of  8 Convent  Schools, 
„ 21  Mixed  „ 

„ 22  Bovs’  „ 

„ 21  Girls’  „ 

„ 3 Model  ,, 

„ 5 Evening  ,, 

,,  2 Prison  ,, 


Average 

attendance. 

1,030 

1,047 

1,466 

1,585 

130 

170 

36 

7,323 


Present 
at  inspection. 
1,912 
1,810 
1,477 
1,656 
141 
118 
35 

7,219 


Three  of  the  evening  schools  happened  to  he  visited  when  their 
numbers  were  50  or  60  below  average,  otherwise  the  average  attendance 
and  number  present  in  this  table  would  be  found  nearly  equal. 

I believe  the  attendance  in  the  National  schools  of  the  district  is 
larger  than  in  the  previous  years. 

T’or  a return  lately  called  for  of  the  average  income  from  all  school 
sources  of  the  classed  principal  teachers  of  the  ordinary  National  schools 
of  the  district,  I drew  up  a table.  There  are  62  classed  principals  of 
those  schools,  viz. 23  male  and  39  female.  However,  4 of  the 
females  had  to  bo  excluded  from  the  table,  as  their  earnings  were  in- 
cluded in  the  earnings  of  other  principals,  viz. 3 of  those  excluded  are 
married  women,  and  their  earnings  are  included  in  the  incomes  of  their 
husbands  who  conduct  male  schools ; and  the  fourth  was  excluded,  as 
she  resides  with  a female  relative  who  conducts  a girls’  school  : 


Average  Income  of  the  8 First-class  Male  Principals, 

» » 8 Second  „ 

” ?i  7 Third  „ 5J 

>)  )i  8 First-class  Female  Principals, 
v „ 14  Second  „ 

>i  a 13  Third  „ „ 

58  Principals. 

In  the  above,  the  incomes  from  private  tuitions,  clerkships,  free 
residences,  are  not  included. 

If  the  income  of  the  first-class  teachers  be  considered  high,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Dublin  board  and  lodging  are  much  higher 
than  in  the  rural  districts.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  low  salaries  of 
probationers,  assistants,  and  monitors,  especially  in  the  boys’  schools,  is 
a gf?t  ™l’ed*ment  t0  National  education.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
qualified  lads  for  vacant  situations.  Several  male  schools  of  this  dis- 
trict require  assistants,  but  they  are  not  to  be  had.  Some  change  for 
the  better  in  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  in  the  mode  of  payment, 
is  most  desirable. 


£ s.  d. 
. 102  0 11 

. 49  15  6 

. 43  3 6 

. 58  1 3 

. 40  2 1 

. 27  14  7 


Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 


General  Observations  las  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  39,  Carlow  ; Mr.  Coyle. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling 
and  explanation).  I.  Reading  is  well  taught  in  twenty  schools  in  which 
the  convent  schools  are  included.  In  all  the  other  schools  the  method 
ot  teaching  it  is  only  middling. 

II.  Oral  Spelling  is  taught  well  in  all  the  schools. 

III.  Explanation  receives  a fair  amount  of  attention  in  all  the  schools, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  words  explained  at  the  head  of  the  lessons  in 
feecond  and  Third  Book  is  diligently  learned  by  the  pupils  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  schools,  and  committed  to  memory;  but,  except  to  this 
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extent,  little  proficiency  lias  been  attained.  The  subject  is  very  difficult,  A PpendixD . 
very  few  teachers  are  qualified  to  teach  it  well,  and  even  these  few  do  proficiency 
not  get  sufficient  co-operation  even  from  the  most  advanced  classes,  of  Pupils 
which,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  are  not  provided  with  dictionaries,  attendance 
and  the  little  that  is  known  of  derivation  is  of  most  trifling  effect  as  a at  inSpec- 
substitute  for  them.  It  receives,  as  I said  before,  much  attention  in  all  tions  made 
the  schools,  but  in  most  it  consists  in  substituting  one  hard  word,  or  ,lw> 
where  simplicity  is  aimed  at,  one  inappropriate  non-equivalent  word,  for 
the  one  undertaken  to  be  explained.  The  way  this  is  done  in  a good 
many  instances  amounts  to  a loss  of  time. 

Arithmetic. — This  subject  is  taught  excellently  in  some,  and  fairly  in 
the  rest  of  the  schools ; and  I consider  the  results  on  the  whole  satis- 
factory. 

There  is  increased  attention  paid  to  the  theory,  and  with  success 
amongst  the  advanced  classes  in  some  schools. 

Penmamhip. — The  use  of  copy-books  having  lithographed  head-lines 
in  every  one  of  the  schools  has  led  to  great  improvement  in  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

There  is  a decrease  in  the  number  of  teachers  who  do  not  judiciously 
superintend  the  writing,  or  take  sufficient  care  to  point  out  to  the  pupils 
their  failure  in  imitating  the  head-lines. 

Grammar. — A great  deal  of  care  is  bestowed  on  this  subject,  and 
some  increase  of  proficiency  has  been  attained.  It  is  taught  with  a fail- 
amount  of  skill  and  judgment  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  schools,  and 
tolerably  in  the  rest.  It  is  a difficult  subject  for  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  the  fluctuating  rate  of  attendance  of  the  latter,  especially  the  higher 
classes,  whose  intelligence  qualifies  them  to  profit  by  the  instruction,  is 
a great  obstacle  to  success  of  a tangible,  permanent  character. 

Geography. — The  teaching  of  this  subject  is  still  too  mechanical,  ex- 
cept in  a very  few  schools.  It  amounts  merely  to  pointing  out  the 
places  on  the  maps.  To  that  extent,  however,  it  is  taught  in  every 
school  to  a very  large  number  of  children. 

On  this  subject — on  grammar  and  on  explanation — it  is  just  to  say 
that  much  success  cannot  fairly  be  expected,  considering  the  pupils’  age 
and  their  rate  of  attendance,  and  allowing  for  the  time  and  attention 
that  must  be  devoted  to  enable  such  pupils  to  make  anything  like  fair 
progress  in  the  more  important  subjects  as  the  groundwork  and  founda- 
tion of  all  others — spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Needlework. — Except  in  the  convent  schools,  where  it  is  admirably 
taught,  and  in  a few  others,  the  proficiency  in  this  branch  is  not  satis- 
factory— is  by  no  means  equal  to  its  importance. 

The  deficiency  is  rarely  attributable  to  the  teachers.  It  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  pupils,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  their  parents,  fail  to 
provide  the  necessary  materials ; and  the  teachers,  having  only  a 
small  income — scarcely  any  from  the  pupils,  cannot  be  justly  found 
fault  with  on  this  point,  for  they  really  are  unable  to  provide  a stock  of 
materials  that  are  essential  to  success,  and  much  of  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  wasted  by  all  pupils  just  beginning  to  learn,  and  not  only  then, 
but  for  a considerable  time  subsequently. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Drawing  is  taught 
only  in  one  school  in  the  district.  In  that  it  is  taught  well. 

Vocal  music  is  taught  now  only  in  sixteen  schools  in  the  district. 

It  is  taught  excellently  in  the  five  convent  schools  and  in  two  others, 
and  fairly  in  all  the  rest. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  important  a subject  is  not  more  ex- 
tensively taught. 
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AppendixD.  I would  strongly  recommend  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  gratuity  or 
in  the  ordinary  salary  of  the  classed  certificated  teachers. 

A small  gratuity,  liable  to  be  withheld  or  diminished  from  causes  not 
depending  on  the  teacher,  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  teachers  to  qualify 
and  seek  certificates.  u J 


Condition 
and  pros- 
pects of 
National 
Education 
in  the  Dis- 
trict, with 
suggestions 
for  increas- 
ing the  effi- 
ciency of 
the  Schools. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

Whatever  may  be  the  relative  value  of  rival  schemes  of  popular  edu- 
cation, it  must  be  admitted  that  their  success  must  mainly  depend  on 
the  qualifications  and  the  ability  of  the  teachers  that  may  be  employed 

No  scheme  can  effect  what  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  require 
unless  the  teachers  are  well  qualified  by  natural  ability  and  practical 
skill  in  all  the  details  of  school  management — qualified  not  merely  to 
communicate  knowledge,  but  to  direct  youth  how  to  learn,  how  to  apply 
their  talents,  so  that  the  impetus  given  in  school  will  continue  during 
life.  ° 

There  are  teachers  of  this  description  now  in  the  public  service ; but 

as  time  passes  their  number  is  decreasing.  There  are  many  teachers 

not  so  highly  gifted,  who  are  very  industrious  and  useful — but  then- 
number  is  also  on  the  decrease.  From  my  own  experience  I infer  that 
this  must  be  general.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  effect  is  caused 
by  the  inadequate  remuneration  given  to  teachers — a remuneration  in- 
sufficient  to . secure  them  a respectable  position  in  the  social  scale,  and 
wholly  inferior  to  what  young  men  of  ability  and  good  conduct  can  and 
do  obtain  in  other  departments  of  the  civil  service,  and  the  various 
grades  of  commercial  occupations. 

To  make  the  condition  of  the  teachers  more  intelligible,  I beg  to  sub- 
mit a statement  of  the  average  income  of  the  classed  teachers  of  this 
district,  from  all  sources,  viz. — Board’s  salary,  gratuities,  local  annual 
contributions,  school-fees,  and  value  of  residence  wherever  there  is  such, 
also  good  service  salary  where  enjoyed. 

. -^s  averages,  whose  constituents  or  component  items  are  very  unequal 
m value,  are  apt  to  mislead  and  suggest  fallacious  inferences,  which  is 
illustrated  in  the  discussions  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  Irish  National  teachers,  I give  the  average  salaries  of 
each  class  and  each  sex  separately,  with  the  number  in  each  class. 


Average  * income  from  all  sources,  in  the  year  1809,  of  three 

first-class  male  teachers,  . . . .9124 

Average  income  from  all  sources,  in  1869,  of  six  first-class 
female  teachers,  . . _ 52  0 10 

Average  income  from  all  sources,  ill  1869,  of  ten  second-class 

male  teachers,  . _ _ 48  18  0 

Average  income  from  all  sources,  in  1869,’  of  fourteen  second! 

class  female  teachers,  . . _ 31  17  1 

Average  income  from  all  sources,  in  18G9,  of  twenty-seven  third- 
class  male  teachers,  . _ 27  13  1 

Average  income  from  all  sources,  ill  1869,  of  fifteen  third-class 
female  teachers,  . , # _ 24  18  10 


These  average  salaries  for  the  seyeral  classes  prove  clearly  that  the 
remuneration  of  the  teachers  of  each  sex,  but  especially  of  the  male 
teachers,  is  inadequate. 

Two  of  the  first-class  male  teachers  are  classed  I1,  and  energetic 

* In  the  average  under  this  head  is  included  an  item  of  £25  awarded  to  one  of  the 
teachers— Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  Bagnalstown  Male  National— by  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment for  successful  instruction  of  some  of  his  pupils  in  the  course  prescribed. 
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teachers  and  clever  men,  and  either  or  both  in  any  other  walk  of  life  A 
would  win  a respectable  position.  They  engaged  in  teaching  very  early  c 
in  life,  and  it  would  be  now  late  for  them  to  seek  employment  in  any  a: 
other  way.  P 

Many  of  all  the  others  have  not  been  for  many  years  candidates  for  £ 
promotion  to  a higher  classification  than  they  have,  proving  by  their  ii 
own  act  inferior  ability  or  want  of  diligence  in  their  studies.  Tor  ex- 
ample,  one  of  the  first-class  men,  who  is  only  I3,  was  not  a candidate  for  fc 
promotion  the  last  fourteen  years.  h 

Of  eight  men  in  second  class,  one  has  not  been  a candidate  for  promo-  ^ 
tion  the  last  twenty-one  years ; one  not  for  the  last  eighteen ; one  not 
for  the  last  sixteen ; two  not  for  the  last  eight ; and  three  not  for  the 
last  five  years ; and  in  my  experience  of  them  there  was  nothing  in  the 
state  of  their  schools  to  prevent  them. 

Of  nine  men  in  third  class,  one  was  not  a candidate  for  promotion  for 
seventeen  years ; one  not  for  twelve ; three  not  for  nine ; one  not  for 
eight ; one  not  for  seven ; one  not  for  six ; and  one  not  for  five  years. 

There  was  nothing  to  hinder  these  men  being  candidates.  I say 
nothing  of  others  who  tried  and  failed,  nor  of  others  who  are  candidates 
this  year. 

What  right  have  these  men  to  complain  of  their  bad  circumstances, 
and  make  the  welkin  ring  with  their  cries  about  the  workhouse  ? Even 
in  their  own  opinion  they  proclaim  their  inferiority  by  keeping  aloof 
from  examination. 


Of  the  probationers  in  the  district  two  failed  to  get  a class  at  the  third 
examination — i.e.,  in  three  years,  and  four  failed  to  get  one  at  their  first 
examination,  and  none  of  them  can  ever  get  second  class.  Such  is  the 
class  of  men  who  now  seek  vacant  schools,  and  as  no  better  offer,  of 
necessity  they  are  appointed,  of  course  on  trial,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
trial  they  will  be  retained  for  the  same  reason. 

Nothing,  then,  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  remuneration  offered  to 
teachers  has  failed  to  secure  the  services  of  talented  men  as  a general 
rule,  and  that  as  a general  rule  talented  men  will  seek  employment  any 
where  but  in  National  schools.  If  this  state  of  things  should  last  for 
some  years  all  the  men  of  talent  and  merit  now  in  the  service  will  die, 
and  their  places  will  be  filled  by  inferior  persons,  waifs  and  strays,  who 
take  refuge  in  the  National  schools  when  every  other  place  was  shut 
against  them.  To  reward  the  men  of  merit  now  employed,  to  make 
them  comfortable  and  happy  as  they  deserve,  to  induce  men  of  talent  to 
become  National  teachers,  and  thereby  exclude  incompetent  dolts  and 
noodles,  I beg  most  earnestly  to  recommend  a generous  increase  of  salary 
from  the  Board,  and  the  necessity  of  local  parties  making  better  local 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 

I believe  no  one  will  deny  that  in  every  respect  the  nunnery  National 
schools  are  highly  efficient.  I beg  earnestly  to  recommend  that  the 
confessedly  low  aid  given  the  nuns  for  the  support  of  their  schools  will 
be  generously  augmented.  The  measure  of  the  increased  aid  should  be 
the  numbers  they  teach  and  the  efficiency  of  their  instruction,  compared 
with  what  the  State  pays  for  equal  numbers  in  other  schools. 


General  Observations  as  to  ‘proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  40,  Bray ; Mr.  MacSlieehy. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling 
and  explanation.) — Looking  simply  to  the  past  year,  I am  not  enabled 
to  report  any  decided  advance.  In  general,  however,  the  power  to  read 
intelligibly,  though  for  the  chief  part  mechanically,  has,  without  doubt, 
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AppmducD.  increased  throughout  the  mass  of  the  reading  classes  in  recent  years. 
Condition  f ' fhis  improvement  the  new  lesson  books  have  powerfully  contributed 
The  rate  of  progress  through  the  lesson  books  is  slow,  and  is  not  aceele- 
rating  very  sensibly.  Teaching  to  read  by  example  and  systematic  com- 
mission of  poetry  to  memory  are  gradually  making  way.  While  the 
junior  pupils  are  gaining  more  readiness  in  combining  letters  and  group- 
ing words,  I fear  it  must  be  said  that  in  the  higher  requirements  of 
expressive-  reading  there  is  no  improvement,  and  that  the  lessening 
“fncy'of8'  m™b<f  of  scholars,  whose  age  admits  of  their  being  called  “senior,”  hi 
the  Schools.  a substantial  sense  forbids  the  hope  of  important  advance  in  that  respect 
After  all,  I have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  schools  of  this  district  yield 
worse  results  than  an  equal  number  of  schools,  with  equal  attendances 
and  similarly  circumstanced  as  to  position  in  town  or  country,  in  any 
portion  of  the  empire.  I am  confident  that  a creditable  proportion  of 
children  thoughout  tile  district  would  pass  the  English  examination 
under  Revised  Code,  the  test  with  respect  to  which  one  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced of  Her  Majesty’s  inspectors*  thus  expresses  himself “ I con- 
sider  it  to  be  my  duty,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  code,  to  pass  every 
clulcl  who  can  read  correctly  and  with  tolerable  fluency,  whether  he  or 
she  understand  or  not  a single  sentence  or  a single  word  of  the  lesson.” 
That  many  English  inspectors  should  lament  the  deterioration  of  their 
schools,  with  regard  to  comprehension  of  the  language  of  lesson  books, 
is  but  indifferent  consolation  to  an  inspector  in  Ireland,  for  of  explana- 
tion  I am  compelled,  as  m previous  years,  to  report  unfavourably.  The 
meanings  of  words  and  of  phrases  are  not  taught  intellectually ; indeed, 
there  is  little  direct  voluntary  teaching  in  the  case,  and  quite  too  much 
of  questioning  without  information  previously  vouchsafed.  Accordino- 
to  my  observation  it  is  not  the  practice  to  attempt  a commentary  even 
on  a neio  lesson,  and  when  the  lesson  has  been  read  the  pupils,  if  time 
peimits  an  examination  on  words,  are  asked  for  meanings,  as  if  they 
could  evolve  them  from  their  “ inner  consciousness.”  Under  present 
conditions  the  number  of  schoolmasters  incapable  of  effectively  “ doing” 
the  language  of  books  into  the  language  of  the  people  is  lessening  rather 
than  otherwise.  And  no  want  more  constantly  forces  itself  upon  the 
attention  than  that  of  glossaries  prefixed  to  lessons  (as  to  the  prose 
lessons  only  in  Third  Book),  by  which,  in  spite  of  a teacher’s  incom- 
petency, the  books  should  become,  as  far  as  practicable,  their  own  in- 
terpreters. It  would  be  easy  to  quote  countless  blunders  of  the  most 
grotesque  kind  from  the  answering  of  children  who  have  repeated 
with  spirit,  and  seeming  appreciation,  some  of  the  masteipieces  of  poetry 
printed  in  the  Third  Book.  But  the  ever-recurring  exhibition  of  an  ig- 
norance that  seems  capable  of  remedy,  but  is  not  cured,  has  grown  to  be 
more  painful  than  diverting.  In  connexion  with  explanation,  one  must 
regret  the  abandonment  of  derivations  in  the  Fourth  Book,  and  their 
exclusion  from  the  list  of  subjects  for  fourth  class,  so  seldom  is  the  Fifth 
Book  reached  even  by  the  exceptional  pupils  who  remain  at  school  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  steady  attendance.  The  knowledge  of  “ roots,  pre- 
fixes, and  affixes”  has  declined  in  a most  marked  degree. 

Oral  Spelling  has  scarcely  improved  within  the  past  year  or  two,  but 
is  far  more  accurate  than  it  was  before  the  general  introduction  of  con- 
secutive clause  spelling. 

Penmanship . — In  this,  continuous  progress  is  observable,  though  all 
is  not  done  that  could  be  in  the  way  of  inspection  of  the  copies  and  pro- 
curing prompt  correotion  of  glaring  faults.  Mr.  Vere  Foster’s  copy-books 
are  in  great  measure  self-acting  as  respects  instruction.  The  number  of 
* Mr.  Watkins.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  1867-8,  page  275. 
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first  class  children  writing  on  paper  continues  to  increase.  The  district  Appendix!) . 
was  not,  of  course,  without  good  handwriting  before  the  V.  F.  copy-  condition 
books  appeared,  but  the  schools  that  could  claim  that  merit  were  excep-  and  pros- 
tional.  The  average  style  has  changed  from  a union  of  stiffness  and  Pect.s  of 
slovenliness  to  clearness,  roundness,  and  regularity,  and  I can  safely  say  Education 
that  from  many  schools  there  are  now  none  with  writing  universally  and  in  the  Dis- 
unredeemedly  bad.  Ill-formed  figures  and  otherwise  defective  slate-worlc  trict>  w.ifch 
are  still  met  with,  though  not  quite  so  commonly  as  before.  The  want  for?fncreas- 
of  engraved  or  lithograph  examples  of  figures,  &c.,  for  wall  cards,  often  ing  the  effi- 
pointed  out,  continues  to  exist.  theSchools 

Arithmetic,  upon  the  whole,  is  taught  with  moderate  but  gradually 
increasing  success  to  the  junior  and  middle  classes.  I find  improvement 
in  notation  at  the  lower  stages,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  multiplication  and 
commercial  tables ; but  the  beginners  have  not  enough  of  class  repetition  of 
the  tables  of  addition  and  subtraction.  Proficiency  in  the  more  advanced 
rules  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  extension  of  teaching.  The  proportion 
per  cent,  of  total  number  examined,  found  “ able  to  solve  readily  and 
correctly  questions  in  proportion  or  practice”  was 8 ’09  in  1869  ; 9-43  in 
1868;  8‘08  in  1867  ; 9 ‘80  in  1865.  The  senior  classes  rarely  show 
readiness  or  judgment  in  working  sums  proposed  in  a manner  different 
from  the  conventional  setting.  In  some  of  the  best  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict, I have  often  and  very  recently  found  boys  long  practised  in  Prac- 
tice and  Interest,  and  some  able  to  extract  square  roots,  who  were 
hopelessly  puzzled  by  such  questions  as  the  following  : — “If  I get  lOs. 
interest  on  if  10  for  a month,  what  is  the  rate  per  cent,  per  annum?  25 
per  cent,  of  a potato  crop  being  diseased,  how  many  barrels  are  bad  out 
of  40  ? ” To  boys  much  versed  in  routine  sums  in  Fractions,  this  ques- 
tion was  a complete  enigma  : “A  pig  and  a sheep  together  cost  .£6,  the 
pig  being  three  times  as  dear  as  the  sheep?”  Pupils  of  a lower  grade, 
and  often  of  the  higher,  could  not  find  the  difference  of  such  quantities  as 
“ 1 ton,  140  stone  10  lbs.,”  and  so  on.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of 
verbal  explanation,  there  is  no  substantial  progress  in  the  art  of  teaching 
— in  cultivation  of  the  inductive  powers.  I am  endeavouring  to  have 
the  more  advanced  pupils  provided  with  Galbraith  and  Haugliton’s 
Arithmetic.  This  will  not  be  adopted  as  a class  book  without  some 
pressure  upon  the  teachers.  If  it  come  fairly  into  use,  the  pupils  will 
receive  some  fresh  views,  and  the  instruction  will  escape  to  a great  ex- 
tent from  the  fetters  of  traditional  routine. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — In  about  one-third  of  the  schools  this  branch 
is  taught  with  excellent  effect,  and  in  most  of  the  remaining  of  schools  it  is 
fairly  taught.  The  progress  however  is  not  continuous  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Latterly  I have  not  seldom  had  occasion  to  complain  of  neglect  to 
renew  the  supply  of  dictation  copybooks,  and  persevering  attention  to  the 
correction  of  misspelled  words  is  certainly  not  the  rule  among  the  teachers. 

Not  a few  will  reprove  the  paid  monitors,  when  neglect  of  that  du'.y  is 
pointed  to,  alleging  that  the  work  had  been  assigned  to  those  deputies. 

Grammar. — In  reporting  on  this  subject,  and  on  geography,  I must 
not  conceal  the  fact  that  in  recent  years,  these  branches  have  not  had,  in 
the  course  of  my  examinations,  nearly  so  much  prominence  as  was 
formerly  given  to  them  by  the  Inspectors  generally.  The  demand  for  official 
statistics  in  increased  variety  has  necessitated  some  curtailment  of  the 
periodical  examinations,  and  the  vital  importance  of  searching  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  junior  classes,  and  into  the  progress  of  pupils  in 
the  essential  branches  of  reading,  arithmetic,  and  penmanship  has  been 
only  too  evident. 
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National 
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ciency of 
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In  syntactical  parsing  and  analysis  of  sentences,  tire  amount  of  nrc 
ficiency  is  very  trifling,  nor  could  a different  result  be  fairly  expected 
looking  to  the  reduced  number  of  scholars  old  enough  to  derive  sub- 
stantial profit  from  exercise  in  technical  parsing.  The  want  of  a simpler 
and  more  practical  text  book  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  great  stumb 
ling-block  to  learners,  and  to  all  but  exceptionally  skilful  teachers  All 
things  considered,  a fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  can  “ distinguish  the 
parts  of  speech,”  though  often  this  seems  to  be  an  exercise”  more  of 
memory  than  of  judgment.  In  comprehension  of  grammatical  terms 
I have  noted  but  little  improvement,  and  I cannot  say  that  there  is  any 
advance  with  regard  to  the  correction  of  bad  English  in  the  pupils’ 
language.  1 1 


Geography. — The  knowledge  of  mathematical  and  physical  geography 
is  declining  as  a necessary  consequence  of  the  diminished  numbers  of 
fairly  grown  pupils.  A visual  knowledge  of  the  maps  is  more  extensively 
diffused  through  the  junior  classes,  but  the  teaching  is  rarely  connected 
enough  or  duly  interesting  to  the  children.  Imperfections  in  the  text- 
book, to  which  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called,  contribute  seriously 
to  the  defective  teaching.  The  lessons  contain  an  excess  of  unprofit- 
able details,  respecting  remote  countries,  and  too  little  of  domestic  <re0- 
graphy,  while  the  relations  between  the  British  islands  in.  points  of  dis- 
tance—time  required  for  voyages— nature  of  communication,  &c  are 
wholly  ignored  ; comparison  of  areas,  populations,  and  resources  generally 
is  not  directly  attempted,  although  this  is  the  most  essential  point  of  all ; 
and  the  mutual  relations  of  countries  as  regards  commerce  are  indicated 
in  the  most  detached  and  imperfect  manner,  if  indicated  at  all. 

Needlework.  — Learners  are  more  numerous  than  before,  and  the  teach- 
ing has  become  more  efficient,  while  much  has  yet  to  be  done  before  the 
training  of  the  junior  classes  can  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  Want  of 
a steady  supply  of  materials  for  girls  who  fail  to  bring  work  from  their 
homes  continues  to  be  a serious  impediment.  It  is  true  that  many  teachers, 
who  complain  that  the  children  cannot  be  got  to  buy  needles,  thread,  and 
calico  for  exercise  pieces,  are  found  upon  inquiry  not  to  have  provided 
materials  from  the  Board’s  apparatus  store,  whence  such  necessaries  can 
be  had  at  a far  cheaper  rate  than  children  can  buy  them  in  the  country. 
I find  it  impossible  to  secure  anything  like  general  attention  to  darning 
and  patching,  obviously  practical  branches  as  they  are,  and  requiring 
hardly  any  outlay  for  materials.  Teachers  often  say  that  the  children’s 
pride  or  their  parents’  is  the  real  obstacle  ; this  is  sometimes  true.  I have 
no  doubt,  but  the  main  hindrances  are  the  apathy  and  unthrift  of  a large 
class  of  schoolmistresses.  On  the  whole,  the  impetus  given  sometime 
since  by  the  issue  of  the  new  manual  of  needlework,  and  the  addition 
of  work  to  the  programme  of  female  teachers’  examination  continues  to 
be  favourably  felt. 


Extra  Branches  (as  drawing,  singing,  etc.) — Singing  is  taught  in  nine 
schools  of  this  district  by  teachers  holding  certificates  of  competency,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hull  ah  system.  In  several  other  schools,  chiefly  girls’,  the 
children  sing  at  certain  times  in  the  day,  without  receiving  any  technical 
instruction.  The  professedly  scientific  teaching  is  in  most  cases  imperfect, 
and  the  pupils  in  reality  sing  by  ear,  in  all  cases,  though  in  a few  schools 
some  are  found  to  have  such  an  acquaintance  with  musical  notation  as 
enables  them  to  “read  in  time  ” an  easy  passage. 

Drawing. — Only  one  school  has  a drawing  class — St.  Michael’s  Con- 
vent, (new  school,)  Bath  drum,  and  in  this  case,  circumstances  prevented 
examination  of  the  class  towards  the  close  of  last  year. 
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General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Appendix!). 

Inspections  made  dvrrinq  the  year.  _ ~r 

^ u proficiency 

District  41,  Portarlington ; Mr.  Graham. — Reading  (including  oral  of  PuPils 
spelling  and  explanation).— The  reading  is  fair  and  intelligent.  The  Ittemknce 
subject-matter  of  the  lessons  fairly  understood.  at  inspec- 

ting to  irregular  attendance,  the  teaching  is  almost  confined  to  the  tions  mado 
Third  Book.  yeajnSthtt 

The  Agricultural  Class  Book  is  read  in  the  majority  of  the  schools. 

I find  the  oral  spelling  good. 

30-  per  cent,  can  read  First  Book  fairly. 

1G’6  „ „ Second  ,,  ,, 

11'3  ,,  ,,  Third  or  Fourth  Books. 

This  per-centage  in  reading  has  reference  to  the  programme  for  all  other 
subjects,  as  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  be  classed  in  Second  or  Third  Books 
unless  found  fairly  up  in  the  standard  laid  down  for  each  book. 

Arithmetic. — The  general  answering,  formation  of  figures,  and  neatness 
of  execution,  are  very  fair. 

I find  in  all  schools  that  numeration  and  notation  are  beyond  the 
required  standard. 

38-  per  cent,  can  put  down  correctly  at  least  seven  places  of  figures. 

46-  „ „ work  first  four  rules. 

19‘7  „ ,,  ,,  compound  rules. 

13*2  ,,  „ ,,  fairly  rules  in  simple  proportion  and  practice,  and  even 

more  advanced  rules. 

The  penmanship  is  much  improved,  though  but  a small  proportion 
write  with  ease  and  freedom  ; 37  per  cent,  write  fairly,  and  the  copies,  in 
very  many  cases,  are  kept  clean. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — 40-9  per  cent,  write  simple  sentences  very 
fairly. 

The  deficiency  is  in  compound  sentences,  and  in  these  punctuation  is 
not  sufficiently  attended  to. 

Grammar. — On  this  subject  I consider  the  pupils  are  fairly  up  to  Pro- 
gramme ; 34  per  cent,  can  fairly  point  out  all  the  parts  of  speech,  and 
10  per  cent,  can  parse  very  fairly. 

Geography. — The  proficiency  is  not  such  as  to  be  satisfactory.  But  27 
per  cent,  can  fairly  trace  outline  of  map  of  World,  and  10  per  cent,  the 
general  geography  of  Europe  and  Ireland. 

Mathematical  geography  is  deficient,  and  pupils  are  not  sufficiently 
up  to  the  products  of  various  climates  and  countries. 

Needlework. — There  has  been  a decided  improvement  in  this  branch 

especially  in  plain  work. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Vocal  music  is  taught 
in  thirteen  schools,  and  drawing  in  eleven  schools,  with  very  fair  success. 

Mathematics  are  taught  in  eighteen  schools,  and  book-keeping  in  twenty 
schools. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
tion  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  cMciencv  o/an<1  Pros- 

the  Schools.  ' J P,ect.s  of, 

JNational 

The  National  Schools  in  this  district  are  in  fair  condition,  but  the  atten-  Eduction, 
dance  is  very  irregular,  and  the  school-fees  limited.  trict^with" 

r ^ anticipate  an  increase  of  two  schools — one  an  important  one  in  suggestions 
Tullamore.  for  inrreas- 

The  general  conduct  of  the  teachers  has  been  most  satisfactoiy.  I cifncyVf*" 
still  adhere  to  an  opinion  before  expressed  by  me,  that  the  salaries  should  the  Schools, 
be  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a local  rate. 
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AppendixD.  District  42,  Gort ; Mr.  Molony. — No  observations. 

District  43,  Thurles ; Mr,  D’Arcy. — No  observations. 

Proficiency  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
of  Pupils  Inspections  made  durinq  the  it  ear. 

Jound  m M u 

attendance  District  44,  Athy  ; Mr.  Adair. — Heading  (including  oral  spelling  and 
tfom’ESe  expl™atioii). — 1 cannot  say  that,  in  many  cases,  reading  is  really  well 
diring  the  taught  in  this  district.  I find  it  difficult  to  get  the  pupils  to  speak  out 
year.  properly,  to  mind  the  proper  pauses,  and  to  read  as  if  they  understood 
and  appreciated  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons. 

Oral  spelling — both  of  words  and  phrases — is  very  well  attended  to 
and  the  pupils  in  most  cases  can  give  the  meanings  of  the  words  at  the 
head  of  the  lessons ; but,  I am  sorry  to  say,  I do  not  often  find  in  the 
pupils  that  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons  which  is  de- 
sirable and  ought  fairly  to  be  expected.  I fear  that,  in  many  instances 
the  teachers  themselves  do  not  sufficiently  value  the  importance  of  a ju- 
dicious and  minute  examination  on  what  the  scholars  read. 

Arithmetic. — As  regards  arithmetic,  I would  say  that  the  junior  classes 
are  very  fairly  instructed  in  this  subject,  as  far  as  they  are  expected  to 
know.  As  a rule  they  are  taught  notation  and  numeration  well ; and  that 
is  a great  matter  as  a preparation  for  further  progress.  But  I am  sorry  to 
say  1 met  with  very  few  in  the  higher  classes  (third  and  fourth)  who 
have  what  I would  call  a useful  knoioledge  of  the  more  advanced  rules. 
The  attendance  of  the  more  grown  pupils  is  very  irregular,  and  this  no 
doubt  has  much  to  do  with  the  defect  mentioned. 

Penmanship. — Steady  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in 
writing.  The  copy-books  have  become  so  cheap,  and  the  head-lines  are 
so  easy  of  imitation  by  the  young  beginner  (thanks  to  Mr.  Foster)  that 
almost  all  the  pupils  who  can  hold  a pen  now  write  on  paper,  writing  on 
slates  being  practised  only  by  the  very  young  children  of  first  class.  In 
fact  elementary  writing  on  paper  has  almost  superseded  writing  on  slates. 

The  last  two  or  three  years’  experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  number  of  pupils  “ able  to  'write  fairly  ” is  on  the  increase ; 
while  that  of  those  who  may  be  said  to  write  a really  good  hand,  if  not 
diminishing,  is  not  on  the  increase.  I believe  this  to  result  from  the 
use  of  copy-books  with  engraved  head-lines.  I would,  at  the  same 
time,  say  that  I consider  the  advantage  gained  in  the  one  respect  far 
outweighs  the  falling  off  in  the  other. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — I am  happy  to  say  writing  from  dictation  is 
well  attended  to  ; and  that  satisfactory  progress  in  this  branch  has  been 
made  during  the  past  year.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  in  all  the 
schools  the  fourth  and  third  classes,  and  the  pupils  forming  the  senior 
draft  of  the  second  class,  write  from  dictation  on  slates,  I may  state  that 
in  all  the  schools  of  this  district  the  pupils  of  fourth  class  write  from 
dictation  on  paper , and  in  most  of  them  the  pupils  of  third  class  do  so 
also. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  in  almost  every  school  I have  found 
the  dictation  exercises  (on  paper)  carefully  checked  by  the  teachers. 

Grammar. — The  general  proficiency  in  grammar  is  but  low.  Syntactical 
parsing  is  hardly  attempted  by  any  pupils  under  fourth  class  ; and  even 
the  members  of  that  class  exhibit  but  a slight  acquaintance  with  real 
grammatical  parsing  and  the  analysis  of  sentences.  In  50  per  cent,  of 
the  schools,  the  third  class  pupils  are  “ returned  ” as  learning  to  parse 
syntactically,  but  I have  not  in  any  school  found  a pupil  able  to  parse 
properly  even  an  easy  sentence.  A knowledge  of  simple  parsing  is  very 
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fairly  attained,  to  by  a fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools.  As  a Appendix!). 
rule  the  more  advanced  pupils  of  the  second  class  can  point  out  the  pr0^T  ' 
article,  noun,  and  adjective  in  short  sentences,  and  the  third  class  pupils  o/pupilT7 
have  a pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  “ parts  of  speech  ” generally.  fouild  in 

Geography.— I do  not  believe  our  schools  are  improving  as  regards  the  a^iTspec-6 
teaching  of  geography.  It  seems  to  me  that  maps  are  not  at  all  so  much  tious  made 
attended  to  as  they  used  to  be  ; and,  with  the  exception  of  a few  reallv  durin£  tlie 
good  schools,  the  same  observation  applies  to  the  matter  of  the  text- } °ar' 
books  on  geography. 

Needlework. — I find  that  the  teaching  of  needlework  is  more  general 
now  than  formerly.  A greater  number  of  junior  assistants  and  work- 
mistresses  are  in  the  schools,  and  a larger  proportion  of  the  female  pupils 
are  returned  as  learning  needlework.  Considering  the  ages  of  the  girls  in 
attendance  when  the  schools  were  examined  for  the  Secondary  No.  1 
Report  their  proficiency  in  needlework  may  be  said  to  be  very  fair. 

Fifty-two  per  cent,  of  them  could  sew  neatly,  29  per  cent,  could  knit  a 
stocking,  and  7 per  cent,  could  cut-out  well. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  cfec.) — Singingand  drawing 
are  taught  in  but  very  few  schools  in  this  district,  and  with  success  in  the 
convent  schools  onty.  In  a few  ordinary  schools  the  teachers  hold  certifi- 
cates of  competency  to  teach  music,  and  do  attempt  it,  but  their  success  is 
not  very  great.  I find  Foster’s  drawing  copy-books  making  their  way 
into  the  schools,  but  the  results,  as  yet,  are  not  such  as  to  deserve  any 
lengthened  notice. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Natio'nal  Educa-  Conditio 
tion  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  e fficiency  o/’and  pros- 
the  Schools.  -peels  of 

T , . ...  . National  . 

i have  been  but  a very  short  time  m connexion  with  this  district,  and  Education 
am  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its  schools.  Indeed  there  are  a few  trict'^T 
of  the  schools  I have  not  been  able  to  visit  yet.  But  from  what  I have  suggestions 
collected  in  the  visits  I have  made  I am  satisfied  that  the  schools  are  on  for  bicmis- 
the  whole,  in  a healthy  state.  I have  seen  ample  proof  that  'the  cifncvV^ 
managers  are  deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  their  schools,  and  in  the  Schools, 
the  welfare  of  the  teachers.  The  schools  are  -well  attended,  and  on  the 
whole  efficiently  conducted,  and  I believe  their  present  efficiency  is  due 
in  a very  great  degree  to  the  exertions  of  my  predecessor.  I find  evidence 
of  Mr.  Molloy’s  untiring  energy  and  zeal,  and  of  his  ability  to  "ive 
useful  and  practical  suggestions,  in  all  the  schools  I visit. 

I believe  the  teachers,  on  the  whole,  are  performing  their  duties  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities,  and  are  devoted  to  the  work  they  have  chosen  as 
their  profession  for  life.  I do  not  know  of  any  who  are  discontented 
with  their  position,  or  who  are  anxious  to  change  it  for  any  other  walk 
in  life. 

As  I have  so  recently  taken  charge  of  my  present  district  I hope  I 
shall  be  excused  if  I do  not  enter  into  particulars  which  under  other 
circumstances  I might  be  expected  to  allude  to  at  some  length. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  of  Pupils 

District  45,  Ennis  ; Mr.  O’Driscoll. — Heading  (including  oral  spelling  attendance 
and  explanation). — Generally  speaking  the  reading  of  the  senior  classes  a.fc  insPec- 
is  satisfactory  ; but  in  a large  number  of  the  schools  the  reading  of  the  duringThe 
junior  classes,  although  verbally  correct,  is  monotonous,  unintelligible,  y«ir. 
and  without  any  attention  to  the  pauses  or  stops,  and  the  pronunciation 
of  the  words  very  defective. 
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Oral  spelling  is  well  taught  in  almost  all  the  schools  of  the  district. 

As  a rule,  explanation  of  subject  of  reading  lessons  and  of  the  mean- 
ings of  the  words  have  not  received  anything  like  due  attention.  In  fact 
there  is  no  subject  on  the  neglect  of  which  I had  so  frequently  to  ani- 
madvert as  this. 

Arithmetic. — This  branch  is,  generally  speaking,  fairly  taught. 

Penmanship. — In  a large  proportion  of  the  schools  of  the  district  the 
penmanship  of  the  pupils  is  very  fair  ; in  some  it  is  decidedly  good,  but 
there  are  others  the  teachers  of  which  do  not,  or  cannot,  give  the 
necessary  supervision,  in  which  the  penmanship  is  anything  but  satis- 
factory. 

Writing  prom  Dictation. — This  important  subject  is  now  well  attended 
to  in  almost  every  school  in  this  district,  and  the  proficiency  attained  in 
it  is  very  fair,  and  frequently  creditable. 

In  a large  proportion  of  the  schools  the  pupils  of  third  and  higher 
classes  occasionally  perform  this  exercise  on  paper. 

As  I found  the  most  advanced  pupils  in  even  some  of  the  best  schools 
ignorant  of  the  forms  of  epistolary  correspondence,  I recommended  the 
teachers  to  get  their  senior  classes  to  write  occasionally  “ letters”  on  some 
simple  subjects,  and  to  show  them  how  to  commence,  direct,  etc.,  a letter. 
A large  number  of  the  teachers  have  acted  on  my  recommendation,  and 
the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

Grammar. — This  branch  is  now  taught  more  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  official  school-programme  than  formerly.  Some 
time  since  the  vast  majority  of  the  teachers  of  this  district  appeared 
to  me  to  have  looked  on  grammar  and  geography  as  the  essential  sub- 
jects ; intelligent  reading,  correct  pronunciation  of  words,  explana- 
tion of  subject  of  lessons,  <fcc.,  being  regarded  as  of  merely  secondary 
importance.  Hence  it  was  quite  a common  thing  to  find  children  de- 
tained for  an  inordinate  length  of  time — not  one  of  whom  could  read  the 
Lord’s  Prayer — in  the  First  Book  until  they  could  tell  the  parts  of 
speech,  although  they  could  give  no  reason  for  calling  one  word  a noun 
and  another  a verb.  There  are  not  many  teachers  now  in  the  district 
who  detain  their  pupils  in  the  junior  classes  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
them  the  parts  of  speech  ; but  I am  sorry  to  add  that  amongst  the  num- 
ber who  do  so  are  a few  of  the  most  highly  classed,  and  in  other  respects 
most  successful  teachers  in  the  district. 

Geography. — Geography,  like  grammar,  is  now  taught  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  programme  than  heretofore.  This  branch  receives  due  at- 
tention, but  no  more.  It  is  not  now  regarded  (except  in  a few  schools) 
as  one  of  the  two  subjects — grammar  being  the  other — to  which  the 
teachers  should  devote  special  attention.  It  was  a general  thing  some 
two  years  ago  to  find  children  who  could  “ parrot”  answers  to  set  questions 
which  were  not  at  all  fit  for  the  class  they  were  in,  though  they  evidently 
knew  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  subject.  For  instance,  I have 
frequently  found  second  classes  who  could  readily  answer  set  questions 
in  geography  difficult  enough  for  an  advanced  fourth  class,  but  if  asked 
did  any  of  them  see  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  majority  would  say 
“ No,”  though  it  was  full  in  view.  A few  may  answer  “ Yes ;”  but  if 
asked  “ Where'?”  the  answer  almost  invariably  would  be  “ In  the  map. 
Such  teaching  is  worse  than  useless. 

Needlework. — This,  in  my  opinion,  most  essential  branch  for  females  now 
receives,  I believe,  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  district  due  attention. 

Some  two  years  ago  the  instruction  in  needlework  given  in  a large 
number  of  the  schools  was  a mere  matter  of  form,  and  often  the  instruc- 
tion in  this  branch  was  given  during  play-time,  such  of  the  girls  as  wished 
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to  remain  for  the  instruction  being  at  liberty  to  do  so,  those  who  did  not  -Appendix!). 
wish  to  remain  being  at  equal  liberty  to  go  to  the  play-ground.  p T~T 

I may  add  that  the  improvement  effected  in  this  branch  during  the  last  ofPupi£Cy 
year  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  very  satisfactory.  found  in 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.)— Singing  is  taught  in 
five  schools  of  the  district,  and  drawing  in  four.  Navigation  is  taught  tions  made 
in  two  of  the  schools.  during  the 

year. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
tion  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of*  ndpros- 
the  Schools.  P?ct.s  of 

National 

The  state  of  education  in  this  district  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  and  Education 
its  prospects  encouraging.  The  teachers  are  improving  as  instructors  of 
youth  and  school-keepers,  and  the  managers  evince  a greater  desire  than  suggestions 
formerly  to  establish  new  schools  in  localities  unprovided  with  the for  !JcreLs' 
means  of  education,  and  in  place  of  the  wretched  hovels  used  as  school-  Scyof 
houses  in  so  many  parts  of  this  district.  the  Schools. 

Two  schools  have  been  enlarged  during  the  year,  and  two  more 
boarded.  Two  new  schools  were  brought  into  operation,  and  application 
was  made  towards  the  end  of  the  year  to  have  the  recently  established 
school  on  Scattery  Island  taken  into  connexion  with  the  Board.  Grants 
were  made  towards  building  four  new  schools  during  the  past  year,  and 
applications  made  for  aid  to  build  fourteen  others,  the  majority  of  which 
I expect  will  be  favourably  entertained. 

The  teachers  are  devoted  to  their  business  as  the  chosen  profession  of 
their  lives,  and  I do  not  know  any  anxious  to  leave  the  service  unless 
they  could  get  more  lucrative  situations.  There  is  no  want  of  candidates 
for  the  office  of  teacher.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  a vacancy  occurs 
there  are  several  applicants  for  the  situation.  I must,  however,  add 
that  the  teachers  complain  loudly  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  incomes, 
and  this  is  not  a matter  of  surprise  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  trained  teachers  in  my  district  who  are  not  near  so  well  paid  as 
“ servant  boys”  (if  diet  and  lodging  be  taken  into  account),  whose  chief 
business  it  is  to  “ watch  the  tides,”  as  it  is  termed,  and  to  collect  sea- 
weed along  the  coasts. 

The  chief  impediments  to  the  extension  of  National  education  in  this 
district  are  the  want  of  schools  in  certain  parts  of  it,  in  which  there  are 
none  at  present,  and  the  want  of  suitable  houses  in  place  of  the  wretched 
hovels  used  in  so  many  parts  of  the  district.  These  hindrances,  I expect, 
will,  to  a great  extent,  be  soon  removed. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
Inspections  made  driving  the  year.  of  Pupils 

District  46,  Tipperary ; Mr.  Browne. — Reading  (including  oral  spell-  attendance 
mg  and  explanation). — The  reading  of  the  pupils  of  this  district  is,  on  at  insPec- 
the  whole,  very  fair — fluent,  verbally  correct,  and  with  an  evident  appre-  durin^the 
ciation  of  the  sense.  It  is,  however,  too  often  very  low,  hurried,  and  year.  ° 
monotonous.  The  crowded  state  of  the  school-rooms,  and  the  number  of 
drafts  reading  at  the  same  time,  to  some  extent  account  for  this ; but 
comparatively  few  teachers — though  almost  all  read  for  the  imitation  of 
heir  pupils — possess,  or  aim  at  the  cultivation  of,  a good  style  of  read- 
ing. Oral  spelling  is  generally  well  taught.  In  many  cases  the  second 
and  the  higher  drafts  of  first  class  have  to  spell  the  whole  of  their  read- 
ing lesson,  phrase  by  phrase,  before  leaving  it. 

Arithmetic. — This  branch  is  still,  I regret  to  say,  taught  in  a very 
oose  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  Too  many — especially  of  the  younger 
eachers  who  have  received  no  preparatory  training — do  not  know  how 
o utilize  the  black-board  ; and,  hence  they  seldom  or  never  resort  to  class 

x 2 
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AppcndixD.  teaching  so  far  as  this  branch  is  concerned.  The  pupils  are  left  to  dawdle 
Proficienc  over  their  text-books,  and,  when  they  fail  to  find  the  answers  re- 
of  Pupils  y corded  there,  resort  to  their  teacher  to  work  the  exercise  in  question, 
found  in  Thus  the  time  of  the  latter  is  wasted,  his  attention  distracted  from  other 
at  fnspec-0  business,  and  no  proportionate  good  effected.  Of  course  desk  practice 
tions  made  has  its  proper  place,  and  should  never  be  neglected ; but,  in  order  to  be 
during  the  profitable,  the  teacher  should  himself  have  worked — explaining  viva  voce 
year'  as  he  proceeded  his  reasons  for  the  several  operations — questions  of  the 
same  type  as  those  on  which  the  pupils  are  to  be  exercised  at  the  desks. 
And,  as  example  is  better  than  precept,  a black-board,  with  one  or  more 
such  questions  neatly  worked  on  it,  should  be  placed  within  view  of  the 
class  so  employed  in  the  desks  for  their  imitation  and  instruction.  And 
subsequently  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week,  the  class  should 
be  exercised  on  the  floor  on  the  same  class  of  questions,  till  they  have 
thoroughly  mastered  the  rule  in  question,  and  till  they  can  work  their 
exercises  on  it  with  rapidity,  neatness,  and  accuracy.  This  is  the  course 
pursued  in  the  best  conducted  schools  of  the  district ; but  there  are  too 
many  others  where  the  pupils  are  advanced  from  the  elementary  and 
compound  rules  long  before  these  have  been  thoroughly  mastered.  The 
result  is  that  the  most  tedious  and  circuitous  methods  are  resorted  to, 
and  ordinary  little  sums,  that  ought  to  be  worked  in  a line  or  two,  will 
frequently  fill  their  slates.  Hence  slovenliness  in  the  appearance  of  the 
work,  and  inaccuracy  in  the  results  are  prevailing  faults. 

Penmanship. — I have  been  able  during  the  past  year  to  report  favour- 
ably of  the  progress  made  in  this  branch.  Since  the  introduction  of 
Foster’s  copy-books,  the  style  and  execution  have  been  very  much  im- 
proved] both  are  now  generally  good.  The  various  written  exercises 
are  not  only  quite  legible,  but  the  letters  are,  for  the  most  part,  both 
neatly  and  accurately  formed.  Year  by  year  a larger  proportion  of  the 
pupils  write  on  paper  ; and  the  teachers  are  becoming  more  skilful  in 
superintending  the  exercises,  and  deviations  from  the  style  of  the  copy- 
lines are  becoming  less  frequent.  Of  course  there  is  still  great  room  for 
improvement,  especially  in  schools  under  low-classed  and  probationary 
teachers.  In  several  cases  the  smallness  of  the  rooms  and  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  desks  and  pupils  prevent  the  ready  supervision  of  the  writing 
lessons.  On  the  whole  this  branch,  which  a few  3rears  ago  was  the 
worst,  is  now  one  of  the  best  taught  of  the  school- course. 

Writinj  from  Dictation. — This  important  branch  continues  to  be  very 
fairly  taught.  As  a rule,  the  junior  drafts  of  second  class  copy  on  slates 
sentences  from  their  reading-book  for  half  an  hour  each  day ; and  the 
senior  drafts  and  the  upper  classes  are  exercised,  for  the  same  time,  in 
writing,  either  on  slate  or  paper,  some  passages  from  their  respective 
lesson-books,  chosen  and  read  out  for  them  by  the  teachers  or  monitors. 
The  penmanship  is  generally  careful,  neat,  and  legible,  and  the  spelling 
is,  for  the  most  part,  tolerable,  while  15 ‘5  per  cent,  of  all  pupils  ex- 
amined for  Secondary  I.  reports  write  sentences  with  ease  and  correct- 
ness, showing  an  improvement  of  3 per  cent,  over  the  results  obtained 
on  the  same  standard  in  1868. 

Grammar. — In  only  a very  few  cases  is  this  branch  skilfully  taught. 
Lessons  in  the  text-book  are  badly  prepared,  and  not  well  explained,  so 
that  the  answering  rarely  exhibits  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. Indeed  much  of  the  time  devoted  to  it  is  altogether  lost,  inas- 
much as  it  is  generally  taught  as  a something  that  is  good  in  itself,  and 
not,  as  it  should  be,  as  a means  whereby  the  sense  of  an  author  may  be 
clearly  comprehended,  and  as  a guide  to  precision  and  perspicuity  in  the 
expression  of  our  own  thoughts.  Comparing  the  results  obtained  in  this 
branch  with  those  returned  for  1868,  I find  a falling-off  of  5 per  cent, 
in  those  able  to  parse  syntactically. 
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Geography. — This  is,  in  the  generality  of  schools,  a favourite  branch, 
and  the  proficiency  of  the  several  classes  rarely  falls  below  the  require- 
ments of  their  respective  programmes.  The  results  now  returned  exhibit 
a slight  improvement  over  those  of  1868. 

Needlework. — This  branch  is  well  and  successfully  taught  in  sixteen 
schools  of  the  district,  and  fairly  in  thirty-six  others. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Vocal  music  is  well 
taught  in  five,  and  fairly  in  eight  schools ; and  drawing  is  taught  in 
four  schools ; in  two  cases  very  well. 

General  Observat  ions  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
Schools. 

The  prospects  of  education  are,  on  the  whole,  very  encouraging.  Be- 
sides the  three  new  schools  received  into  connexion  during  the  past 
year,  four  others  have  been  built.  Two  of  these  are  now  in  operation, 
and  two  others  will  open  immediately.  Steps  also  have  been  taken  to 
have  five  new  vested  schools  built  in  parts  of  the  district  where  they  are 
very  much  wanted.  Landlords  are  becoming  more  liberal  in  granting 
sites  for,  and  aid  towards,  the  erection  of  suitable  school-houses,  and  in 
otherwise  making  provision  for  the  education  of  the  children  residing 
on  their  estates. 

The  conduct  of  the  teachers — with  only  two  exceptions — has,  as  usual, 
been  most  exemplary.  They  are  sober,  modest,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
diligent  in  discharging  the  duties  of  their  calling.  Many  of  them  are 
devoted  to  their  work,  of  studious  habits,  and  earnest  in  their  endeavours 
to  benefit  those  committed  to  their  charge.  Their  ambition  is  to  deserve 
promotion  to  a higher  grade,  and  to  obtain  Good  Service  Salary,  whereby 
they  may  secure  for  themselves  and  their  families  a more  comfortable 
and  respectable  position.  There  are  others,  however,  who  seem  content  to 
jog  on  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  round  of  duties — which  with  them  is 
wholly  confined  to  the  school-room.  The  stereotyped  questions  and  list- 
less looks  of  these  at  once  indicate  restricted  reading  and  neglected  self- 
culture. And  here,  I may  observe  that  it  has  so  often  been  asserted 
that  it  is  not  the  most  highly  qualified  who  are  the  most  successful 
teachers,  that  some  people,  who  ought  to  know  better,  seem  to  accept  the 
statement  as  a true  one.  And,  no  doubt  there  are  some  diligent  pains- 
taking teachers  of  low  class  who  produce  very  fair  results,  and  also  some 
of  a high  class  more  or  less  indolent ; but  these  are  the  exceptions.  He 
who  has  no  ambition  to  raise  himself,  and  who  has  not  the  consciousness 
of  his  ability  to  do  so,  is  not  likely  to  exhibit  either  energy  or  intelli- 
gence in  his  efforts  to  educate  others.  The  man  who  rests  satisfied — as 
too  many  teachers  do — with  the  meagre  attainments  acquired  during  his 
school-life  will  almost  invariably  be  founcl  as  devoid  of  the  ability  to 
impart  as  of  the  capacity  to  receive  instruction.  Hence,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, a teacher’s  skilfulness  and  success  will  be  found  proportioned 
to  his  mental  activity,  love  of  knowledge,  and  studious  habits.  How  is 
such  a class  of  teachers  to  be  obtained  1 The  occupation  is  laborious  and 
irksome,  and  confers  no  social  status  commensurate  with  its  importance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  emoluments  of  66  male  and  40  female 
teachers  of  this  district  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1869,  princi- 
pal teachers  only : — 
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Condition 
and  pros- 
pects of 
National 
Education 
in  the  Dis- 


Salaries  from  Board, 

School  Fees,  . . 

Good  Service  and  Gratuities,  . 
Endowments,  . . . . 

House,  &c.,  rent  free, 


Males.  Females. 

<£  s.  »•  £ s.  r>. 

1,849  0 0 1,042  0 0 

1,082  11.  0 CoO  10  2 

109  5 0 107  13  4 

Go  q 0 58  0 0 

GO  0 0 33  0 O 


suggestions  Total  from  all  sources,  . . . 3,1G5  1G  0 1,871  3 G 

for  increas- 

ingtheeffi-  Average  Income,  . . . 47  19  4 4G  15  7 

ciency  of  Now,  there  are  few,  if  any,  districts  in  Ireland  more  favourably  situated 
the  Schools,  than  this.  It  occupies  the  whole  of  the  Golden  Vale,  where  the  parents 
of  the  pupils  of  our  schools  are  generally  in  very  comfortable  circum- 
stances ; and  yet,  the  average  income  of  a principal  teacher  is  only  nine- 
teen shillings  per  week.  How  can  it  be  expected  that  men  of  high 
intelligence  and  respectable  acquirements  will  seek  an  office  so  poorly 
remunerated  ? Here,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  that  no  matter  what 
changes  be  effected  in  the  present  system  of  primary  instruction,  all 
improvement  must  begin.  Generally  speaking,  the  want  of  suitable 
dwellings  for  the  teachers  is  very  much  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
district.  Several  teachers — both  males  and  females — have  to  walk  to 


and  from  their  respective  schools  not  less  than  five  statute  miles,  as  they 
cannot  obtain  a decent  cabin  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  too  often 
reach  their  schools,  after  a hurried  walk — sometimes  wet — ill  prepared 
for  a work  requiring  the  exercise  of  all  their  powers  both  of  body  ancl 
mind,  and  again  reach  their  homes  in  the  evening  so  prostrated  by  the 
labours  of  the  day,  that  “ study  becomes  a weariness  of  the  flesh.”  Thus, 
with  little  if  any  hope  of  promotion,  and  with  incomes  barely  sufficient 
to  provide  the  mere  necessaries  of  life — much  less  to  spare  anything  as  a 
provision  for  old  age — the  lot  of  such  teachers  appears  far  from  enviable. 
“ There,”  said  a respectable  teacher  to  me  a few  months  ago,  pointing  to 
the  Kilmallock  workhouse — “there  is  the  comfortable  retirement  to 


which,  in  a few  years,  I shall,  in  all  probability,  have  the  high  privilege 
of  claiming  admission.  There,  at  the  present  moment,  four  of  my 
brethren,  after  long  and  faithful  services,  enjoy  their  rewards  from  a 
grateful  country.”  At  present,  however,  they  are  hopeful  of  better 
things — that  their  emoluments  will  in  future  bear  some  proportion  to 
their  usefulness ; and  that,  when  by  age  or  infirmity  they  are  unfitted 
for  their  work,  they  will  retire  from  the  duties  of  an  irksome  profession 
with  a competent  provision  for  their  declining  years.  With  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  hope,  the  qualification  of  probationers  should  be  raised — or, 
better  still,  the  grade  should  be  entirely  abolished,  and  no  one  should  be 
admitted  to  the  office  without  having  served  with  credit  the  full  term, 
either  as  pupil-teacher  or  monitor.  In  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
some  managers  are  prone  to  consult  the  interests  of  individuals  rather  than 
those  of  the  locality  at  large — preferring  young  people,  having  some  little 
local  influence,  of  the  minimum  qualifications,  but  without  either  ability 
or  experience,  to  those  of  higher  standing  and  attainments.  Their 
powers  of  appointment,  Ac.,  they  should  still  retain;  but  they  should  be 
limited  in  their  selection  to  those  only  who  have  received  the  necessary 
preparatory  training.  The  improvement  of  the  education  in  our  schools 
is  retarded  by  the  regulations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  which 
excludes  Roman  Catholic  teachers  from  the  benefits  of  training.  Year 
by  year,  the  trained,  and,  therefore,  thoroughly  qualified,  teachers  are 
becoming  fewer  and  fewer.  Many  managers,  both  lay  and  clerical,  com- 
plain of  the  serious  injury  thus  inflicted  on  the  rising  genei’ation,  and  on 
the  cause  of  popular  education.  A venerable  parish  priest  thus  writes  : 
— “ It  is  a source  of  painful  regret  to  me  that  the  Catholic  clergy  are 
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strictly  prohibited  by  their  bishops  from  engaging  trained  teachers  to  AppendixD. 
conduct  National  schools.  Should  they  persevere  in  this  prohibition,  the 
present  excellent  system  of  education  will  degenerate  into  that  of  the  old 
ignorant  hedge  school.  The  greatest  blessing  conferred  by  any  Govern- 
ment on  this  country  for  centuries  is  the  present  system  of  national 
education.” 


General  Observations  as  to  'proficiency  oj  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  found^in8 

District  47,  Kilkenny ; Mr.  Harkin — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  attendance 
and  explanation). — The  teaching  of  reading  (including  oral  spelling  and  tfoii^niado 
explanation)  shows  improvement  on  the  previous  year  ; with  this  draw-  during  the 
back,  however,  that  the  numbers  attempting  to  read  the  third  and  higher  )'ear* 
books  are  much  too  limited  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  numbers  en- 
gaged at  the  first  and  second  books.  This  may  be  attributed  to  an  inert 
habit  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  older  teachers  of  dwelling  too  long  on 
the  meaning  and  explanation,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pupils  who  have  not 
acquired  any  facility  in  the  mere  utterance  of  the  words  of  the  lesson. 

Arithmetic. — Arithmetic  is  fairly  taught  throughout  the  district,  ex- 
pertness and  conciseness  in  the  work  being  more  frequently  wanting  than 
a knowledge  of  the  rules. 

Penmanship. — Progress  everywhere  is  becoming  most  satisfactory  in 
this  important  branch,  the  improvement  being  most  observable  in  the 
junior  classes.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  copy-books  with  the  en- 
graved head-lines,  the  pupils  are  put  under  instruction  in  writing  in 
greatly  increased  numbers,  and  at  a much  earlier  age. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — There  is  less  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
care  bestowed  on  writing  from  dictation.  Like  the  teaching  of  geo- 
graphy, a frequent  intimation  is  necessary,  to  insure  the  required  atten- 
tion to  it,  that  it  forms  an  important  part  of  the  pupils’  programme 
issued  by  the  Commissioners. 

Grammar. — The  standard  fixed  by  the  pupils’  programme  is  fairly 
attained  in  grammar  in  most  of  the  schools,  the  teachers  as  well  as  the 
pupils  appearing  to  find  pleasure  in  engaging  in  this  exercise.  Grammar 
shares  the  popularity  of  arithmetic  with  all. 

Geography. — Geography  is  not  taught  with  any  great  success.  The 
teachers  cannot  be  stimulated  to  the  steady  and  frequent  recourse  to  the 
maps  which  is  so  necessary,  being  content  with  the  small  amount  of  in- 
formation derived  from  the  preparation  of  the  “ home  lessons.” 

Needlework. — Instruction  in  needlework  has  become  very  much  ex- 
tended since  a place  has  been  given  it  in  the  programme  of  instruction;  and 
the  teachers  bestow  upon  it  much  more  care  and  attention  than  previously. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &e.) — Drawing  is  not 
taught  in  any  of  the  schools  with  a success  deserving  of  notice.  Music 
is  very  fairly  taught  in  the  principal  town  schools. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
tion  in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  and  pros- 
the  Schools.  * * poets  of 

There  is  little  change  calling  for  notice  in  the  general  condition  of  the  Education 
schools  of  this  district.  There  is  no  dearth  of  teaching  anywhere  ; the  ’n.  t*ie  *?13' 
ordinary  fluctuation  in  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  is  still  observable ; suggestions 
the  conductors  of  the  schools  exhibit  the  same  solicitude  for  their  success ; for  increas- 
ed foe  general  population  avail  themselves  without  restriction  or  limit  the  ®ffi‘ 
°f  the  advantage  which  the  National  system  affords.  There  is  every  thTschools. 
reason  to  feel  assured  that  the  aid  the  State  dispenses  for  the  education  of 
the  people  is  here  well  applied,  and  fully  appreciated. 
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Appendix  I).  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Proficiency  Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

of  Pupils  District  48,  Youghal ; Mr.  Mahony. — Reading  (including  oral  spell- 
attendance  ing  &nd  explanation). — Indistinctness  and  overliaste,  which  have  always 
at  inspec-  been  the  most  prominent  defects  in  reading,  have  decreased  considerably, 
drr'nw'the  ^ie  reading  is  far  from  what  it  should  be.  The  highest  perfection, 
year.  ° even  in  the  best  schools,  is  that  it  is  intelligible. 

What  is  read  is  better  understood  ; but  there  is  a continued  vagueness 
about  the  meaning.  The  columns  of  words,  with  their  meaning,  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Books,  so  far  from  promoting  an  intelligent  perception 
of  the  text,  seem  rather  to  create  confusion  of  ideas,  and  seriously 
obstruct  the  intellectual  exercise  to  be  derived  from  an  accurate  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  lessons. 

Arithmetic. — I cannot  affirm  that  the  knowledge  or  practice  of  arith- 
metic has  improved,  but  the  general  proficiency  in  the  subject  is  not  un- 
satisfactory. There  is  scarcely  a school  in  which  the  advanced  classes 
cannot  work  questions  in  all  the  leading  rules  correctly.  The  most 
general  defect  is  a want  of  readiness  in  calculation  ; and  this  is  caused 
chiefly  by  careless  and  routine  exercising  of  the  lower  classes. 

Penmanship. — In  most  schools  the  writing  is  satisfactory,  and  fairly 
progressive  ; in  some  there  has  been  a marked  improvement  of  late. 
Only  in  a very  small  number  are  careless  or  ill-proportioned  exercises  to 
be  met  with.  In  the  advanced  classes,  even  of  the  better  schools,  there 
is  a general  tendency  to  write  too  small  a hand,  but  even  in  these  cases 
the  letters  are  well  shaped,  clearly  defined,  and  the  whole  exercise  easily 
legible.  Amongst  some  females,  writing,  otherwise  good,  is  impaired  by 
an  excess  of  flourishing,  and  a too  angular  style,  but  amongst  a great 
many  others  the  exercises  are  so  good  that  better  could  be  scarcely  de- 
sired. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Dictation  continues  at  least  equally  as 
satisfactory  as  I have  described  it  on  former  occasions.  In  almost  every 
school  it  is  good,  and  in  the  majority  of  schools  very  good.  Throughout 
all  the  examinations  of  the  year,  I have  scarcely  met  with  an  instance 
of  gross  blunders  or  inaccuracies  Of  those  whose  examination  I have 
tabulated,  84  per  cent,  acquitted  themselves  creditably.  Of  28  per  cent, 
entered  in  the  higher  grade,  all  were  not  only  faultless  in  spelling,  hut 
correct  in  punctuation,  and  many  of  them  expert  in  its  intricacies. 

Grammar. — In  this  subject  the  proficiency  of  the  lower  classes  con- 
tinues rather  satisfactory,  but  that  of  the  more  advanced  not  so.  It  is 
a poor  result  that  of  those  examined  in  grammar  only  9-7  per  cent,  have 
been  proved  able  to  parse,  but  in  many  cases  their  parsing,  though  techni- 
cally correct  showed  little  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  grammar.  In 
the  more  intricate  sentences,  attempts  to  analyze  or  unravel  them 
always  ended  in  failure.  Perhaps  of  all  the  subjects  in  the  school  pro- 
gramme, grammar  is  that  in  which  teaching  influence  is  least  exerted. 

Geography. — Unpopularity  as  regards  the  subject  of  geography  seems 
to  be  rather  on  the  decline.  A better  knowledge  of  the  map  of  Ireland, 
gradually  increasing,  has  induced  a better  knowledge  of  local  geography 
in  general.  Physical  geography,  which  would  seem  of  its  very  nature 

eminently  calculated  to  attract,  and  lay  hold  of  popular  favour,  is  very 
imperfectly  known,  or  even  thought  of ; and  this,  i apprehend,  chiefly 
because  no  suitable  treatise  on  the  subject  has,  up  to  the  present,  been 
communicated  through  the  Board’s  price  list. 

Needle  work. — Comparatively  few  of  the  schools  in  which  this  subj  ect  is 
professedly  taught  pay  much  attention  to  it.  Lace-work  and  embroidery, 
unsurpassed,  continues  to  be  executed  in  connexion  with  the  convent 
schools  of  Midleton,  Youghal,  and  Tallow ; but  such  work  is  rather  a 
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separate  industrial  department,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordinary  Appendix!). 
school  business  of  these  institutions.  As  regards  the  work  done  in  the  proficiency 
other  schools,  there  is  nothing  which  calls  for  special  observation.  _ of  Pupils 
Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.)— With  the  exception  a°™d“ce 
of  drawing,  which  is  cultivated  with  singular  success  in  Cappoqum  at  inspec- 
convent  school,  extra  subjects  are  taught  with  only  an  ordinary  degree  *'™s 
of  success,  and  in  few  schools.  Drawing  is  taught  in  two  other  schools,  Jf"ar  * 1 
and  vocal  music  in  seven  others.  In  these  the  proficiency  is  scarcely  of  an 
average  character. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
tion  in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  °/‘™cJr0°{3" 
the  Schools.  National 

The  circumstances  of  National  education  through  the  district  are  h' 
rather  prosperous  and  encouraging.  Although  improvement  is  more  trict,  with 
or  less  needed  in  every  school,  they  are  nearly  all  of  them  doing  their 
work  fairly.  With  some  eight  or  ten  exceptions  the  school-houses  are  in„  the 
faultless,  and  some  of  them  of  highly  creditable  build  and  finish.  Most  efficiency  of 
of  the  teachers  exert  themselves  with  exemplary  diligence.  Even  the  lh- Scbo°  s- 
worst  amongst  them  fail  more  through  want  of  ability  than  through 
want  of  industry  or  attention.  Management  is  in  every  case  vigilant, 
practical,  and  encouraging.  If  the  proficiency  of  those  under  instruc- 
tion be  not  always  what  it  should  be,  their  habits  and  demeanour  bear 
testimony  to  the  deep  moral  influence  which  pervades  them  thoroughly 
and  almost  without  exception. 

Active  local  exertion  is  the  best  means  for  making  our  schools  what 
they  ought  to  be.  Of  this  one  or  two  instances  here  afford  ample  proof. 

In  the  parochial  Union  of  Clonmult,  Dungourney,  and  Mogeely  ten 
years  ago  there  were  only  three  schools,  with  300  on  the  rolls  and  about 
170  in  daily  average  attendance  ; now  there  are  six  schools,  with  over 
600  on  the  rolls  and  400  in  daily  average  attendance,  although  in  the 
meantime  the  population  of  the  locality  has  decreased.  Then,  there 
were  only  three  teachers ; now,  there  are  eighteen,  including  monitors 
and  a workmistress.  So  late  as  May,  1869,  a large  tract  of  country 
including  the  parishes  of  Affane  and  Mogeely  had  no  National  school. 

It  has  now  three,  with  nearly  400  children,  boys  and  girls,  in  equal 
proportion  on  the  rolls,  and  240  in  daily  average  attendance.  For  their 
instruction  it  has  now  six  teachers  besides  two  senior  monitors,  one 
junior,  and  a work-mistress,  or  ten  in  all,  although  not  quite  three 
years  ago  a National  teacher  was  not  to  be  found  within  several  miles’ 
reach.  Exertions  akin  to  those  which  produced  such  results  if  em- 
ployed elsewhere  would  be  scarcely  less  beneficial. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Eupils  found  in  Attendance  at 

Inspections  made  during  the  year.  found  in’ 

District  49,  Waterford ; Mr.  Lane.— Beading  (including  oral  spelling 
and  explanation). — Reading  is,  on  the  whole,  pretty  good  and  intelli  _ tions  made 
gible ; but  in  many  of  the  schools  it  is  wanting  in  ease,  expression,  during  the 
fluency,  and  clear  distinct  utterance.  } Lar’ 

Oral  spelling  is  generally  good,  and  explanation,  and  subject-matter  of 
the  lesson  books,  tolerable. 

Arithmetic. — Arithmetic  in  many  of  the  schools  is  not  attended  with 
due  success,  chiefly  as  regards  the  junior  pupils.  This  arises  from  want 
of  proper  inculcation  of  its  first  principles. 

Mental  calculation  is  tolerable  only,  yet  an  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  this  subject  within  the  year,  and  the  teachers  appear  to  be 
more  impressed  with  its  importance. 
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Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 


Penmanship. — Penmanship  is,  on  tlie  whole,  good,  and  is  carefully  and 
legibly  executed.  Tlie  Vere  Foster  copy-books  have  in  a great  measure 
contributed  to  this  desirable  result. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Writing  from  dictation  continues  to  be  at- 
tended with  very  fair  success  ; but  as  regards  composition  and  forms  of 
epistolary  correspondence  little  has  been  effected. 

Grammar.  The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  English  Grammar  is 
tolerable  only  ; but  few  of  the  children,  even  in  the  senior  classes  can 
bring  the  subject  into  practical  effect,  or  correct  faulty  sentences,  though 
they  may  in  the  routine  form  parse  syntactically  ; improvements  have 
however,  taken  place  within  the  year. 

Geography. — The  pupils  are  fairly  conversant  with  topographical 
geography  of  maps  of  World,  Europe,  and  Ireland ; beyond  this,  little 
of  marked  proficiency  has  been  attained ; and  but  little  attempted  in 
mathematical  and  physical  geography. 

Needlework. — Needlework  has  with  very  few  exceptions  received  due 
attention  during  the  year,  and  is  attended  with  fair  success. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.)— With  the  exception 
of  the  Waterford  model  school,  singing  is  taught  in  three  schools  only 
and  drawing  in  two  only. 

Only  'very  few  of  the  pupils  learn  any  of  the  other  extra  branches. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

The  condition  and  prospects  of  National  education  in  this  district  do 
su'roTims  n°*’  tJla*  1 am  a'"rare>  materially  differ  from  those  of  last  year  more 
for  uicreas-  tlliul  an  improvement  in  the  conduct,  order,  and  discipline  of  the  schools, 
inij  tlie  effi-  as  also  in  their  literary  condition  or  state. 

Schools.  Due  and  en?ire  efficien°y  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  expected  until 
adequate  salaries  for  the  teachers  are  supplied. 


Condition 
and  pros- 
pects of 
National 
education 


!f  Pupil”'3,  Gmmd  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
found  in  Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

nUusplc-0  District  50,  Enniscorthy ; Mr.  FitzGerald — Reading  (including  oral 
tions  made  spelling  and  explanation). — I am  in  a position  to  report  that  some  pro- 
during  the  gress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  this  branch.  Reading,  as 
^ such,  receives  more  attention,  and  is  characterised  by  much  greater  dis- 

tinctness and  intelligence  than  formerly.  In  some  schools  the  reading 
is  decidedly  good,  but  there  are  still  many  cases  in  which  an  indistinct 
and  hurried  utterance,  a total  want  of  attention  to  the  pauses,  and  a 
false  or  vulgar  pronunciation  in  the  reading  classes  bespeak  a want  of 
taste  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Pupils  generally  now  prepare  as  a borne  task  the  column  words  of 
their  reading  lessons,  and  nearly  all  are  exercised  in  phrase  spelling. 

There  appears  to  be  very  little  improvement,  generally  speaking,  in 
the  teachers’  method  of  explanation  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons 
read  by  tlie  pupils  ; many  teachers  are,  in  fact,  utterly  incompetent  to  ex- 
plain, with  intelligence,  several  words  and  phrases  which  occur  in  the 
reading  lessons — more  particularly  so  in  the  poetical  pieces. 

1 fear  that,  as  a general  rule,  teachers  fail  to  make  preparation  for 
each  day’s  duty  by  writing  “notes  of  lessons,”  and  when  they  attempt 
giving  explanations,  confuse  their  pupils  as  well  as  themselves,  by  the 
\ague  and  inaccurate  nature  of  their  instruction. 

Arithmetic. — This  is  a popular  branch  with  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  a fair  portion  of  school  time  is  devoted  to  it,  with,  upon  the  whole, 
satisfactory  results. 
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Teachers  are,  however,  too  fond  of  theorizing ; and  pupils,  who  can  AppendixD. 
work  readily  and  accurately  questions  in  practice  or  interest,  fail  alto-  proflciency 
aether  in  questions  of  a more  practical  character — such  as  occur  in  every-  of  Pupils 

clav  life — and  are  unable  to  set  about  making  out  an  ordinary  shop  found  m 
v ° j i.  attendance 

account.  at  inspec- 

In  all  the  fairly  conducted  schools,  the  custom  prevails  of  transferring  tions  made 
— in  the  higher  classes — some  of  the  exercises  to  paper,  with  a greater  or  the 
less  degree  of  neatness  and  accuracy. 

Mental  calculation  is  not  sufficiently  cultivated,  but  tables  are  learned 
more  fully  than  before,  and  teachers  usually  examine  upon  them  in  a 
more  intelligent  manner. 

Penmanship. — In  nearly  all  the  schools  of  this  district,  the  copy-books 
published  by  Mr.  Vere  Foster  are  employed,  and  with  gratifying  results. 

Penmanship  is  more  carefully  superintended  by  the  teachers ; and 
even  in  schools  of  a very  low  class,  instances  of  utterly  careless  writing 
are  rarely  observable. 

The  female  pupils,  although  previously  taught  to  write  according  to 
the  angular  system,  appear  to  have  adopted  the  new  style  with  a rather 
remarkable  facility. 

The  impediments  to  progress  in  writing  in  many  of  the  schools  are  : 
the  formation  of  the  desks — too  high,  and  with  narrow  tops — and  the 
inadequate  supply  of  stationery. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — This  branch  continues  to  be  fairly  taught, 
and  to  a fair  proportion  of  pupils  I cannot  say  that  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
glected in  any  school. 

Grammar. — In  few  schools  of  the  district  is  the  proficiency  attained 
by  the  pupils  in  this  branch  satisfactory ; in  some  schools  it  is  absolutely 
ignored. 

Geography. — Some  improvement  is  observable  in  the  proficiency  of 
pupils  in  this  branch,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  not  successfully  taught ; 
it  continues  to  be  an  unpopular  subject  with  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Needlework. — Needlework  is  taught  in  4-9  schools.  Of  1,905  pupils 
learning  needlework,  784  could  sew  neatly  ; 577  could  knit  a stocking ; 

1G3  were  proficient  in  cutting  out. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  <kc.) — Vocal  music — ac- 
cording to  Hullah’s  system — is  taught  in  two  convent  schools,  and  in 
one  ordinary  National  school.  Drawing  is  taught  in  one  convent  school. 

Both  branches  are  taught  in  the  Model  schools. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

I cannot  state  that  I consider  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National 
education  in  this  district  to  be  of  a prosperous  character.  I find  that 
the  average  income  from  all  sources,  of  teachers,  is  miserably  small,  and 
—taking  into  consideration  the  high  price  of  provisions — must  be  eu- 
tu-ely  inadequate  to  support  them  in  the  position  which,  as  public  in- 
structors, they  should  reasonably  occupy. 

There  are  a very  few  teachers  in  the  district  who  are  in  a comfortable 
position,  and,  as  a consequence,  are  fairly  content  with  their  condition. 
Hie  great  majority,  however,  are  dissatisfied  with  their  salaries — the 
school  pence  being  quite  insufficient  to  supplement  the  salary  derived 
from  the  State,  in  the  manner  originally  intended.  Local  contributions 
are  almost  nil. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  things  is  what  may  be  naturally  expected. 
Of  102  Principal  and  assistant  teachers  in  the  district  five  only  are  in 
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the  Hirst  class,  thirty-one  in  the  Second  class,  fifty-eight  in  the  Third 
class,  and  eight  are  probationers. 

When  a vacancy  occurs  in  a school,  the  manager  is  generally  unable 
to  secure  the  services  of  a highly  classed  trained  teacher,  as  he  is  not  in 
a position  to  guarantee  either  a local  fund,  a reasonable  amount  of  school 
fees,  or  a residence  and  plot  of  land.  An  inexperienced  teacher  is  there- 
fore appointed,  with,  very  possibly,  no  previous  training  or  preparation 
for  his  office,  in  whom  the  surrounding  population  have  little  confidence 
and  under  whose  superintendence  the  school  sinks  lower  and  lower  every 
day. 

Teachers,  I think,  should  be  paid  according  to  the  success  attending 
their  efforts  as  public  instructors.  In  many  cases  it  is  found  that  Third 
class  teachers  are  much  more  efficient  than  First  class  masters  ; and,  as 
the  object  of  the  State  Grant  is  to  educate  the  people,  it  seems  not  un- 
reasonable that  he  who  labours  sedulously  and  with  effectiveness,  should 
be  paid  a larger  salary  than  his,  perhaps,  more  skilful  but  idle  and  un- 
successful fellow. 


Proficiency  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
found  m4  Inspections  made  chiring  the  year. 

attendance  District  51,  Limerick;  Mr.  Potterton. — Reading  (including  oral 
don,  made  speHing  and  explanation)  .— Twenty  per  cent,  more  pupils  were  examined 
during  the  reading  in  1869  than  in  1868,  for  the  Secondary  Report,  No.  1.  The 
year.  increased  proficiency  recorded  is  22  per  cent. ; which  shows  only  2 per 
cent,  of  progress  in  quality,  and  this  was  nearly  entirely  confined  to  the 
higher  class  of  reading.  In  point  ol  “ explanation,”  the  progress  is  very 
gratifying. 

Arithmetic.  At  the  same  examination  16  per  cent,  more  were  dealt 
with  in  this  branch  in  1869  than  in  1868.  The  proficiency  recorded 
shows  31  per  cent,  higher,  i.e.,  15  per  cent,  of  progress  in  quality,  and  this, 
as  in  the  case  of  reading,  chiefly  in  the  higher  branches. 

Penmanship. — At  the  same  examination,  18  per  cent,  more  were  dealt 
with  in  this  branch  in  1869  than  in  1868.  The  proficiency  recorded 
shows  30  per  cent,  of  progress  ; i.e.,  12  per  cent,  in  point  of  quality,  but 
this  chiefly  in  the  lower  grade. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — At  the  same  examination,  8 per  cent,  more 
were  dealt  with  in  this  branch  in  1869  than  in  1868.  The  proficiency 
recorded  shows  28  per  cent,  of  progress;  i.e.,  20  per  cent,  in  point  of 
quality,  but  this,  as  in  the  case  of  penmanship,  chiefly  in  the  lower 
grade. 

Grammar. — At  the  same  examination,  22  per  cent,  more  were  dealt 
with  in  this  branch  in  1869  than  in  1868.  The  proficiency  recorded 
shows  on  numbers  41  per  cent,  of  progress;  i.e.,  19  per  cent,  in  point  of 
quality,  but  not  quite  so  much  in  the  higher  as  in  the  lower  grade. 

Geography . — At  the  same  examination,  21  per  cent,  more  were  dealt 
with  in  this  branch  in  1869  than  in  1868.  The  proficiency  recorded 
shows  on  numbers  50  per  cent,  of  progress ; i.e.,  29  per  cent,  in  point  of 
quality,  but  this  mainly  in  the  lower  grade. 

This  very  gratifying  advance  is,  I am  sure,  owing  in  a large  measure 
to  the  mode  I have  adopted  for  the  past  few  years,  of  keeping  up  a 
supply  of  large  maps  in  the  schools  ; viz.,  giving  a small  contribution 
myself  after  a brisk  examination  in  this  subject,  and  appealing  to  the 
teachers  and  pupils  to  supply  the  remainder.  The  response  is  generally 
prompt,  cheery,  and  satisfactory,  and  consequently  nearly  all  the  schools 
are  better  furnished  with  maps  now  than  when  “ Tree  Stock  ” was  avail- 
able for  this  purpose. 

Needlework. — Exact  comparison  of  the  results  in  1869  and  1868,  is 
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not  available  in  this  branch,  as  the  recording  of  individual  proficiency  AppcndixD. 
was  not  in  force  in  the  latter  year;  still  T can  confidently  report  that  Proficiency 
very  unmistakable  progress  has  been  made,  and  this  though  there  are  of  Pupils 
only  five  special  workmistresses  in  the  whole  district,  and  only  three 
others  with  the  additional  rank  of  junior  literary  assistant.  at inspec- 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — None  of  the  extra  lions  made 
branches  has  declined  in  either  amount  or  quality ; on  the  contrary,  the 
there  is  appreciable  improvement  in  both  respects  in  each  of  them,  but 
not  in  any  of  them  to  any  very  noteworthy  or  gratifying  extent. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
lion  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  ofP^V™t' 
the  Schools.  National 


The  condition  and  prospects  of  National  education  in  this  district  are,  jntta^3i° 
on  the  whole,  in  a decidedly  progressive,  and  far  from  unsatisfactory  trict,  with 
state.  Measures,  too,  are  in  progress  for  supplying  the  limited  number 
of  desirable  school-sites  that  remained  still  unoccupied,  with  substantial  jng  ,he 
and  well-planned  school-houses ; under  these  circumstances,  no  suggestion  efficiency  of 
of  any  moment  or  urgency  occurs  to  me  to  offer  with  a view  to  increasing  theSchools- 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  this  district. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  found^n* 

District  52,  Newcastle,  West ; Mr.  Hanlon. — Reading  (including  attendance 
oral  spelling  and  explanation). — The  pupils  of  the  senior  classes,  in  ^oj^sPe^0 
almost  all  our  schools,  read  with  ease  and  a fair  amount  of  intelligence.  duringThe 
The  defects  in  the  junior  classes  are  a hurried  manner  of  reading,  and  year, 
not  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the  punctuation.  The  special  atten- 
tion of  both  teachers  and  pupils  has  been  drawn  to  these  defects  at  my 
several  visits  throughout  the  year,  and  I am  happy  to  state  with  good 
effect.  During  my  last  round  of  visits  to  the  schools,  I noticed  a de- 


cided improvement  in  most  of  the  schools. 

The  proficiency  in  spelling  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  both  as  regards 
single  words  and  phrases,  while  in  general  I have  found  the  pupils  able 
to  give  an  accurate  explanation  of  the  words  of  their  lessons. 

Arithmetic. — The  proficiency  in  this  most  useful  and  necessary  branch 
of  school  education  is  very  satisfactory.  I examined  during  the  year 
for  Secondary  No.  1 Report  4,794  pupils,  and  of  these  I found  3,313 
able  to  set  down  numbers  accurately  and  readily  to  seven  places  of  figures ; 
3,307  were  able  to  work  correctly  sums  in  simple  subtraction,  containing 
seven  places  ; 1,893  were  able  to  work  sums  in  division  of  money;  and 
1,098  were  able  to  solve  readily  and  correctly  questions  in  proportion 
and  practice.  This  result  must  be  considered  very  satisfactory,  when  it 
is  considered  how  very  short  most  of  our  pupils  remain  at  school,  and 


the  variety  of  subjects  they  have  to  learn. 

Penmanship. — To  secure  proficiency  in  penmanship  in  the  schools  of 
the  district,  the  chief  methods  employed  are  to  accustom  the  children  as 
early  as  possible  to  the  use  of  paper  in  learning  to  write,  to  insist  upon  a 
careful  and  judicious  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  to 
endeavour  to  select  good  head  lines  for  the  pupils,  and  to  require  them  to 
copy  these  as  carefully  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  it  is 
required  in  all  the  schools  throughout  the  district,  that  the  head  draft 
of  first-class  shall  use  copy-books  in  learning  to  write,  and  I generally 
find  that  the  pupils  in  the  head  division  of  second-class  are  able  to  write 
small-hand  fairly,  while  a fair  proportion  of  those  in  third,  fourth,  and 
filth  classes  write  excellent  small-hand. 


Writing  from  Dictation. — This  exercise  is  carefully  and  successfully 
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AppemHxD,  carried  on  in  all  the  schools  of  the  district  As  in  teaching  penmanship 
Proficiency  we  require  the  pupils  to  commence  the  exercise  as  early  as  possible' 
of  pupils  We  begin  therefore  in  second  class,  and  the  first  step  is  to  require  the 
attendance  PuI?l£!to  «W>  f firat,on  slates.  ™d  afterwards  on  paper,  passages  from 
atinspec-  their  lesson  books,  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  perform  this  exercise 
florin  satisfactorily,  to  make  them  write  easy  passages  from  dictation. 
y“S?g  ‘ 1 fmcl  a.fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  head  draft  of  second  class  and 

nearly  all  in  third  class,  able  to  write  sentences  with  fair  accuracy  and  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  the  pupils  can  write  difficult  passages  selected 
from  the  lesson  books  with  considerable  accuracy. 

Grammar. — The  pupils  exhibit  very  fair  proficiency  in  grammar.  In 
the  junior  classes  I have  very  generally  found  the  pupils  able  to  distin- 
guish readily  the  several  parts  of  speech,  and  in  the  senior  classes  they 
are  able  to  parse  syntactically,  and  have  besides  a good  knowledge  of  the 
text-book.  ° 

Geography. -—This  subject  appears  not  to  receive  as  much  attention  in 
the  schools  as  it  deserves.  This  no  doubt  arises  from  the  irregularity  of 
the  pupils’  attendance,  and  from  the  number  of  subjects  they  have  to  learn 
while  they  remain  at  school.  The  teachers  are  therefore  anxious  to  keep 
tile  pupils  as  much  as  possible  at  the  more  useful  and  necessary  branches, 
such  as  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic.  I have,  nevertheless’ 
found  the  children,  whom  I examined  during  the  year,  fairly  acquainted 
with  the  geography  of  the  maps  of  the  World,  Europe  and  Ireland ; but 
beyond  this  their  geographical  knowledge  is  very  limited  indeed. 

Needlework. — The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  this  department  is  notin 
my  opinion  sufficiently  satisfactory.  This  arises  from  a variety  of  causes. 
In  many  instances  the  teachers  of  needlework  are  hut  poorly  qualified  for 
the  proper  and  eriicient,  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  in  many  localities  a 
very  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  providing  materials  for  the  children 
to  learn  from. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Singing  is  taught  in 
six  schools  in  the  district,  hut  except  in  two  convent  schools,  not  with 
much  success.  Drawing  is  taught  in  hut  one  school  in  the  district,  and 
e\en  here  the  pupils  have  not  arrived  at  much  proficiency  in  the  subject. 

Condition  General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
prctfof3  tion  fn  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 

National  Die  Schools. 

in  the  Dis-  ^ie  National  schools  in  this  district  are  doing  all  that  could  be  well 
tnct,  with  expected  from  them.  The  children  who  attend  them  receive  an  educa- 
foi^mcreas-  ^.??1  w^c^’ ,so  ^ar  as  it  goes,  is  not  surpassed  for  usefulness  and  practica- 
ing  the  effi-  . lty  by  any  other  class  of  schools  in  the  country;  while  at  the  same 
ciency  of  time  their  religious  training  is  faithfully  and  well  attended  to.  The 
ic . c ioo  s.  teachers,  almost  without  exception,  are  attentive  and  painstaking  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  as  a natural  consequence  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  the  general  public.  It  is,  however,  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  so  many  of  them  have  received  little  or  no  training  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties.  This  is  not  alone  a great  injury 
to  the  schools,  but  is  likewise  a very  great  loss  in  a pecuniary  sense  to  the 
teachers  themselves.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  our  teachers  are 
untrained,  and  consequently  have  never  had  an  opportunity  afforded  them 
of  observing  any  scheme  of  organization,  or  any  other  method  of  imparting 
instruction  than  what  may  have  been  practised  in  the  schools  in  which 
they  received  their  own  education.  Besides,  being  debarred  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  training  establishment,  a great  means  of  their  own 
intellectual  improvement,  and  consequently  raising  their  standard  of 
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classification,  is  taken  from  them.  As  an  instance  of  this  I may  mention  JppendixD. 
the  case  of  two  female  assistant  teachers  in  this  district,  who  were  for  Condition 
eight  or  ten  years  on  the  lowest  grade  of  classification,  namely,  second  and  pros- 
division  of  third  class.  About  twelve  months  ago,  they,  however,  obtained  ^tt?0°<al 
permission  to  go  to  training.  One  of  these  returned  to  her  school  after  Education 
her  course  of  training  was  over,  and  was  promoted  to  second  class,  and  in  the  Dis- 
the  other  returned,  having  obtained  the  third  division  of  first  class.  The 
latter  is  now  principal  teacher  in  one  of  our  most  important  schools,  and  forfncreas- 
enjoys  a salary  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  a year,  whereas  but  for  the  advan-  ing  the  effi- 
tages  she  derived  from  her  course  of  training,  she  would  in  all  ^Schools 
probability  be  still  drudging  away  as  an  assistant  at  a salary  of  sixteen 
pounds  a year. 

Our  pupils  continue  orderly  and  well  conducted,  and  while  they  remain 
at  school  are  attentive  to  their  business.  The  great  obstacle,  however, 
to  their  improvement  is  the  irregularity  of  their  attendance.  This, 
although  very  much  to  be  regretted  is  to  a great  extent  unavoidable,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  manual  labour  in  the  country 
districts,  which  obliges  many  of  the  parents  to  make  use  of  the  services 
of  their  children  in  field  operations  during  the  busy  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  some  few  cases  the  managers  endeavour  to  correct  this  defect,  by 
looking  closely  after  the  children’s  attendance,  and  remonstrating  with 
the  parents  upon  the  irregularity  of  the  children.  But  the  number  of 
managers,  who  give  themselves  this  much  trouble  is  unfortunately  small. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  them  manifest  but  little  interest  in  the 
working  of  the  schools,  and  seldom  or  never  visit  them,  or  check  the 
progress  of  the  pupils.  Much  dissatisfaction  is  felt  by  the  teachers  in 
consequence  of  the  absolute  power  over  them,  which  is  possessed  by  the 
managers.  It  is  true  that  this  power  is  very  seldom  exercised  to  an 
extreme  degree,  nevertheless  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  the 
teachers  are  made  to  feel  their  dependent  position,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  a state  of  things  which  leaves 
them  entirely  subject  to  the  whim  or  caprice  of  an  individual. 

By  the  public  in  general  our  schools  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 

The  parents  of  the  children  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  education  which 
their  children  receive,  and  with  the  exception  of  a few  individuals,  who 
have  other  interests  to  serve  by  their  opposition  to  the  National  system, 
all  admit  that  it  has  conferred  vast  public  benefit,  and  has  proved  one  of 
the  greatest  boons  which  has  ever  been  conferred  upon  this  country. 

General  Observations  as  to  ‘proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  °f  pupils 

District  53,  Clonmel ; Mr.  O’Hara. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  attendance 
and  explanation). — Of  the  5,654  pupils  examined  for  Secondary  No.  1 tion^nfarle 
Report,  50-4  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  in  the  second  and  higher  reading  during  the 
books.  The  corresponding  per-centage  for  the  year  1868  was  46-8.  The  year- 
improvement  which  this  comparison  shows  has  been  in  fluency  and  ver- 
bal accuracy  rather  than  in  style  or  expression.  I am  not  able  to  say 
that  there  has  been  any  appreciable  improvement  in  these  latter  respects. 

Many  of  the  teachers  are  themselves  only  indifferent  readers.  Oral 
phrase  spelling  is  now  regularly  practised  in  all  the  schools,  and  with 
considerable  advantage.  I find  that  the  practice  of  phrase  spelling  is  of 
far  more  educational  value  than  the  spelling  of  single  words.  It  gives 
the  children  habits  of  attention , inasmuch  as  accuracy  requires  not  only 
that  each  word  in  the  phrase  be  properly  spelled,  but  also  that  the  words 
be  spelled  in  due  order  ; and  this  cannot  be  done  without  considerable 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Such  a preliminary  course  of  oral 
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AppcndixD.  phrase  spelling  I deem  to  be  essential  to  the  successful  teaching  of  writ- 
Proficiency  mg  from  dictation. 

Of  pupils  ; Explanation  of  the  matter  read  is  taught  with,  less  success  than  any 
attendance  other  Part  tlie  school  course.  The  general  practice  of  the  teachers  is 
at  inspec-  not  to  ash  the  meaning  of  any  words  but  those  which  stand  in  the 
lions  made  Columns  at  the  head  of  the  lesson,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  explana- 
ouring  tho  tions  there  given.  I believe  that  this  practice — though  obviously  sug- 
gested and  encouraged  by  the  construction  of  the  books — is  a culpabfe 
waste  of  the  pupils’  time.  It  saves  the  teachers  some  trouble,  and  gives 
the  pupils  some  useless  trouble  ; but  that  is  all.  It  is,  in  no  sense  ex- 
planation ; for  the  meanings  given  are,  in  most  instances,  quite  as  diffi- 
cult as  the  words  to  be  explained,  and  in  many  instances  more  so.  Take 
for  example,  the  familiar  word  “ marriage.”  There  is  no  necessity  for 
explaining  it  at  all,  no  more  than  for  explaining  the  common  words 
house,  man,  road,  or  field.  But  in  the  Third  Book  it  is  explained  to 
mean  “ wedlock  ” — that  is,  the  simpler  and  more  intelligible  word  is  ex- 
plained by  the  more  difficult  one.  The  only  effective  way  of  explaining 
any  word  to  children  is  to  take  it,  not  from  its  isolated  place  in  a 
spelling  column,  but — as  it  stands  in  a sentence,  and  to  show  its  mean- 
ing and  connexion  there.  The  practice  of  explaining  words  by  synonymes 
equally  unintelligible  should  be  discountenanced  as  much  as  possible. 
And  with  this  view  I would  beg  to  suggest  that,  in  case  the  lesson  books 
undergo  any  further  revision,  the  spelling  and  explanation  columns  now 
given  at  the  head  of  the  lessons  in  the  Second  and  Third  Books  be  alto- 
gether omitted. 

Arithmetic. — The  following  table  gives  a comparative  view  of  the  pro- 
ficiency in  arithmetic  in  the  years  1868  and  1869  respectively : — 


18C8.  1869. 

Number  examined,  .......  3452  3854 

(1)  Per-centage  of  proficiency  in  Notation,  . . 32'6  38\8 

(2)  „ „ Simple  Subtraction,  58’5  59-G 

(3)  ,,  „ Division  of  Money,  22-7  23-8 

(4)  „ „ Proportion  & Practice,  li*5  11*4 


It  thus  appears  that  under  the  first  three  of  the  foregoing  heads  there  has 
been  some  improvement  during  the  past  year,  while  under  the  last  or 
highest  head  the  proficiency  has  remained  stationary.  It  further  apjjears 
that  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  examined  in  arithmetic  failed  in 
simple  subtraction.  These  results  are,  probably,  lower  than  those  re- 
turned from  some  other  districts.  I should  state  here,  however,  that  I 
have  rigorously  adhered  to  a higher  standard  than,  I believe,  is  ordinarily 
taken  in  arithmetic.  For  instance,  I do  not  return  any  pupil  as  profi- 
cient in  simple  subtraction  who  cannot  take  down  the  sum  from  dicta- 
tion, as  well  as  work  it  correctly ; and  I return  no  pupil  as  proficient  in 
a higher  rule  who  fails  in  a lower  rule.  In  division  of  money,  I always 
take  a divisor  above  1 2 ; and  in  proportion  and  practice  I select  sums 
which  cannot  be  worked  without  a fair  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  reduction.  But  I always  give  a pupil  at  least  two  trials  in  a subject 
before  I pronounce  him  to  have  failed. 

Penmanship. — Seventy-three  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  examined  in  pen- 
manship were  able  to  write  either  “ fairly”  or  with  “ ease  and  freedom.” 
The  corresponding  per-centage  for  the  year  1868  was  seventy.  The 
improvement  is,  no  doubt,  due  in  part  to  the  general  use  of  Foster’s 
copy-books,  and  of  improved  pens  and  ink. 

The  number  examined  in  writing  on  paper  was  3,076  in  1868,  and 
3,347  in  1869.  The  per-centage  of  those  who  wrote  with  case”  was 
11  in  the  former  year,  and  12  in  the  latter. 
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Writing  from  Dictation. — The  proficiency  in  this  branch  is  consider- 
ably improved.  A few  years  ago  it  was  the  most  neglected  branch  in 
the  whole  curriculum  for  National  schools,  but  it  is  now  receiving  a due 
share  of  attention.  I insist  that  there  shall  be  in  every  school  at  least 
one  dictation  exercise  each  week  written  on  paper,  and  that  these 
exercises — duly  marked  by  the  teachers  and  corrected  by  the  pupils 
themselves — be  preserved  for  inspection.  In  no  school  are  there  fewer 
than  three  dictation  lessons  in  the  week.  I do  not  encourage  teachers 
to  make  second  class  pupils  write  from  dictation,  as  I believe  that  the 
exercise  is  beneficial  to  those  only  who  can  write  on  paper  with  tolerable 
facility ; and  such  pupils  are  generally  in  the  senior  classes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  per-centage  of  proficiency  in 
this  branch  during  the  last  two  years  respectively  : — 

1868.  No.  examined,  1,630;  of  whom  48‘2  write  with  ease,  ancl  ll'l  correctly. 

1869.  „ 1,784;  „ 47-5  „ and  21 -8  „ 

Grammar. — There  has  been  some  improvement  in  grammar  during  the 
year,  but  the  proficiency  in  it  remains  low,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 

18G8.  18G9. 

Number  examined, 3,200  2,919 

Per-centage  of  proficiency  in  parts  of  speech,  . . 1 7 ‘2  22  '2 

Do.  do.  in  parsing,  . . . . 6o  8'5 

I have  to  repeat  here — what  I stated  in  all  my  former  annual  reports — 
that  I consider  it  injudicious  to  compel  all  the  children  “ in  the  second  and 
higher  classes”  to  receive  instruction  in  grammar.  In  the  first  place,  the 
subject  is  not  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  young  children  ; secondly, 
the  time  devoted  to  it  could  be  more  profitably  given  to  more  important 
subjects ; and  thirdly,  there  are  a great  many  pupils  who  do  not  desire 
to  learn  grammar,  and  who,  in  any  case,  cannot  remain  long  enough  at 
school  to  acquire  a competent  knowledge  of  it.  For  these  reasons,  I 
consider  that  grammar  should  be  expunged  from  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  second  class  pupils,  and  that  it  should  be  left  an  optional  subject 
with  the  pupils  of  the  higher  classes. 

Geography. — There  is  fair  improvement  in  acquaintance  with  the  out- 
lines of  the  map  of  the  World;  but  in  more  advanced  geography  the  pro- 
ficiency is  stationary — 

1868.  1809. 

Number  examined  in  Geography,  ....  3,368  3,430 

Per-centage  of  proficiency  in  Map  of  World,  . . 30  ‘2  38 -8 

Do.  do.  Europe  and  Ireland,  . 10-2  10'0 

In  no  school  have  I found  any  tolerable  acquaintance  with  physical  or 
commercial  geography. 

Needlework. — Needlework  is  well  attended  to  in  many  female  schools, 
ancl  fairly  in  most.  Several  teachers  complain,  however,  that  they  can- 
not induce  girls  to  provide  sewing  materials,  and  they  urge  that  it  is 
unfair  to  compel  them  (the  teachers)  to  supply  such  materials  gratuit- 
ously. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — Singing  is  regularly 
taught  in  six  schools,  but  I cannot  pretend -to  be  a competent  judge  of 
tlie  success.  The  teaching  of  drawing  has  been  systematically  commenced 
in  one  school. 

Agriculture. — There  are  four  ordinary  agricultural  schools,  and  one 
model  agricultural  school  in  this  district.  I believe  that  the  agricultural 
instruction  given  in  thorn  is  not  of  the  slightest  value.  It  consists,  for 
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tlie  most  part,  m the  repetition  of  a jargon  of  chemical  terms  and  of 
formulas  got  by  rote  from  class  books.  To  one  of  these  schools— Piltown 
male— there  is  attached  a well  kept  kitchen  and  fruit  garden,  in  which 
the  pupils  receive  practical  instruction  in  cottage  gardening  J should 
like  to  see  a similar  garden  attached  to  every  rural  school  ° There  is  no 
branch  of  rural  management  less  understood  than  cottage  gardenino-  and 
none  which  can  be  so  conveniently  made  a part  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  ordinary  schools.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a garden  is  obvi- 
ously much  less  than  that  of  obtaining  a farm,  and  attention  to  a warden 
interferes  less  with  a teacher’s  ordinary  school  duties  than  an  attention 
to  a farm  does.  Besides,  there  is  no  agricultural  instruction  undertaken 
m the  ordinary  agricultural  schools  which  could  not  be  communicated 
with  equal  success  m schools  with  gardens  attached.  There  is  no  cul 
tura  operation  performed  on  a farm  of  five  acres  which  cannot  be 
exhibited  with  equal  success  in  a garden  of  a quarter  of  an  acre  And 
as  to  the  mere  book-teaching  of  agriculture,  if  properly  carried  out  it  is 
quite  mdependent  of  the  area  of  the  ground  attached  to  a school  * The 
aim  of  such  book-teaching  should  be  to  enable  the  pupils  to  understand 
the  causes  or  laws  of  the  various  agricultural  phenomena  that  come  under 
their  notice  ; and  these  phenomena  are  so  obtrusive,  so  constantly  before 
the  eyes  of  all  children  dwelling  in  the  country,  that  there  is  no  need  of 
seeking  them  on  a school  farm  more  than  on  any  other  farm.  By  the 
adoption  and  development  of  these  views,  I believe  that  the  agricultural 
instruction  contemplated  by  the  Board  could  be  extended,  cheapened, 
and  made  much  more  efficient  than  it  is  at  present. 
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General'  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Edu- 
<the°Schooh  J)lStnCt>  with  su(/U^tions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 

The  condition  and  prospects  of  National  education  in  this  district  are 
encouraging.  Irom  clergy  and  laity  it  has  met  with  universal  accept- 
ance  lhe  teachers  are  generally  assiduous  ; most  of  them  are  mode- 
rately efficient,  and  several  of  them  are  highly  so.  They  appear  to  have 
taken  to  teaching  as  the  profession  of  their  lives.  And  whatever  may 
be  said  mother  districts  as  to  the  scarcity  of  recruits  for  the  teaching 
service,  I find  that  the  supply  of  such  recruits  in  this  district  is  much 
m excess  of  the  demand  for  them. 

Jl  The  following  are  the  measures  which  I would  suggest  for  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  schools  : — 


1.  Payment  by  results.  Many  teachers  seem  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
very  mention  of  this  measure,  as  if  the  adoption  of  it  were  certain  to 
reduce  their  present  incomes  from  their  schools.  But  in  giving  way  to 
this  apprehension  they  forget  that  the  scale  of  payments  by  results 
might  be  so  framed  as  to  secure  to  them  at  least  as  large  a grant  of  the 
public  money  as  they  receive  under  the  present  arrangements.  And  if 
le  sum  total  paid  to  the  teachers  under  the  result  system  were  equal  to 
that  paid  under  the  present  system,  it  is  obvious  that  as  a body  they 
would  not  be  sufferers  by  the  change.  Some  would,  no  doubt,  receive 
more  and  others  less  than  at  present,  because  the  remuneration  of  each 
would  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  educational 
work  done  by  him  ; and  each  would  thus  be  stimulated  to  exert  himself 
to  do  as  much  educational  work  as  possible.  Thus  the  public  would  be 
better  served,  and  the  more  deserving  teachers  more  equitably  remune- 
rated than  they  can  be  while  the  present  arrangements  for  paying  them 
continue.  ° L J & 
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In  introducing  the  principle  of  payment  by  results  it  does  not  follow  -AppendixP. 
that  the  English  system  should  be  adopted  without  any  modification.  Condition 
All  good  educational  results  realized  in  the  school  should  be  paid  for  ; and  pros- 
and a proportion  of  the  teacher’s  income  might  be  left  dependent  on 
his  classification,  as  the  whole  of  it  is  at  present.  Education 

2.  Inspections,  when  designed  to  ascertain  results,  should  be  public , in  t'ie  Dis- 
so  that  parents  and  others  interested  in  education  could  have  an  suggestions 
opportunity  of  being  present  at  them.  This  would  gradually  lead  the  for  increas- 
public  to  take  a greater  interest  in  the  state  of  the  schools,  of  which  at  i?g  the  effi- 
present  they  have  very  little  opportunity  of  knowing  anything.  It  ^Schools, 
would  also  exercise  a wholesome  influence  over  any  Inspector  who 

might  be  disposed  to  get  through  his  work  in  a hasty  or  perfunctory 
manner. 

3.  Two  regular  inspections  in  the  year  could  be  quite  as  effective  as 
the  three  which  are  required  by  the  present  arrangements.  Considering 
the  average  attendance  at  the  schools  in  this  district,  I am  satisfied 
from  experience  that  the  time  which  is  now  given  to  three  inspections 
could  with  great  advantage  to  the  schools  be  devoted  to  two  ; and  about 
one-third  of  the  time  and  expense  of  travelling  on  inspection  could  thus 
be  saved. 

4.  The  appointment  of  low-classed  teachers  as  principals  of  large 
schools  should  not  be  sanctioned.  Too  great  a latitude  in  this  respect 
is  given  to  managers  by  the  present  rules  of  the  Board.  No  teacher  of 
lower  division  of  third  class  should  be  appointed  principal  in  any  school. 

Such  a teacher  is  fit  for  the  post  of  assistant  only  ; and  in  such  a post, 
under  a competent  principal,  he  will  have  opportunities  of  improvement 
that  he  could  not  have  if  he  were  appointed  a principal  teacher. 

5.  Small  schools,  that  is,  schools  with  a small  attendance,  should  not 
be  encouraged.  I find  that  the  best  schools  are  those  in  which  the 
attendance  is  large  enough  to  allow  of  an  assistant  and  a monitor.  In 
such  schools  there  can  be  something  like  a division  of  the  teaching 
labour , of  which  the,  advantages  are  manifest.  Two  teachers  co-operating 
in  one  school  can  do  far  more  teaching  work  than  they  could  effect  if 
each  were  working  by  himself  in  one  school.  Besides,  the  less  skilful 
of  the  two  is  receiving  a training  under  the  more  skilful. 

6.  The  curriculum,  or  programme  of  instruction  for  the  schools, 
should  be  simplified.  Grammar  should  be  omitted  from  the  course  for 
second  class  children ; but  on  this  subject  I beg  to  refer  to  my  remarks 
on  the  proficiency  of  pupils  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  report. 


General  Observations  as  to  'proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
hispections  made  during  the  year.  found^ 

District  54,  Tralee  ; Mr.  Donovan. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  attendance 
and  explanation)  attended  to  pretty  fairly,  generally.  Few  schools  aim  tionTmade 
at  expressive  reading,  but  the  mechanical  portion  of  reading  receives  during  the 
considerable  attention.  year- 

Arithmetic. — Moderately  attended  to.  The  chief  defect  in  the  teaching 
is,  not  sufficiently  often  going  over  the  back  ground.  Pupils  can  often 
work  advanced  rules  who  fail  in  the  more  elementary. 

Penmanship. — Fairly  attended  to,  generally.  I would  say  it  is  one  of 
the  subjects  best  taught  in  this  district. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Middlingly  attended  to.  In  the  senior 
classes  a good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  this  subject,  but  not  sufficient 
in  the  junior. 

Grammar. — Fairly  attended  to  ; at  least  viewed  from  a mechanical 
point  of  view.  The  schools  of  this  district  are  not  of  a sufficiently  high 
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AppcnduD.  standard  to  render  much  attention  to  the  scientific  portions  of  grammar 

Proficiency  desiiable. 

Geography. — Not  well  attended  to  generally.  There  is  a want  of 
system  in  the  majority  of  schools  in  reference  to  this  subject. 

Needlework.  — Pretty  fairly  attended  to.  In  some  instances  the  teachers 
say  the  parents  are  indifferent  as  to  this  branch,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
can  be  taught  at  home. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — little  attended  to 
except  in  the  convent  schools.  In  many  of  these  schools  drawing  and 
music  are  very  well  taught. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Edu- 
cation in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

I would  say  the  prospects  are  very  hopeful.  New  vested  school- 
houses  are  being  built  continually.  Where  Irish  alone  was  spoken  a few 
fw  fncreas-  Je^rsi  a»°>  the  young  portion  of  the  population  can  now  all  speak  Eng- 
ing  the  h«h.  The  managers  generally  co-operate  very  fairly  ; the  teachers  show 
tfelchoolf  a. desire  for  SettinS  themselves  trained,  and  coming  forward  for  promo- 
• tion  to  the  annual  examinations.  Gradually,  also,  when  the  class  of 
teachers  was  low,  and  when  there  seemed  a consequent  difficulty  in  get- 
ting qualified  probationers,  some  of  the  intelligent  teachers  are  raising 
their  class,  and  these  will  help  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  surrounding 
schools,  and  lend  a helping  hand  to  less  intelligent  and  energetic  teachers. 
The  raising  of  the  class  of  the  teachers  will  also  enable  a larger  staff  of 
male  monitors  to  be  created,  who  will  be  useful  in  maintaining  a staff  of 
qualified  probationers.  The  only  points  requisite  to  be  attended  to  in 
this  district . for  the  purpose  of  raising  its  standard,  seem  to  me  to  be 
first,  care  in  the  selection  of  probationary  teachers  ) second,  encourage- 
ment of  the  untrained  teachers  to  get  themselves  trained — this  is  pecu- 
liarly necessary  for  portions  of  this  district,  where  the  absence  of  good 
schools  renders  it  difficult  for  untrained  teachers  to  have  a correct  idea  of 
a well  organized  school ; third,  increasing  the  staff  of  the  male  monitors 
the  staff  of  female  monitors  is  sufficiently  large,  owing  to  the  convent 
schools ; and,  fourth,  making  the  teachers  feel  that  their  efforts  are 
appreciated.  A careful  inspection,  which  shows  all  the  good  features  as 
well  as  the  had  of  the  schools,  is  the  simple  and  only  way  to  effect  this  last. 
This  may  seem  so  evident  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  it  \ still  this 
district  is  so  large,  and  the  schools  both  numerous  and  largely  attended, 
that  there  is  a temptation  to  an  Inspector  to  attempt  more  than  lie  is 
capable  of  doing  properly  ; and  if,  unfortunately,  he  should  make  this 
mistake,  the  result  would  be  that  the  teachers,  finding  particular  classes 
or  particular  subjects  passed  over  more  lightly  than  others,  would  com- 
paratively quickly  make  the  teaching  in  the  schools  correspond  to  the 
Inspectors.  I would  say  that  this  district  is  rather  too  large  to  he  fully 
worked  by  one  Inspector.  Probably,  however,  the  rapid  increase  of 
schools  throughout  the  whole  country,  with  a similarly  increasing  atten- 
dance, will  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  enlarging  the  staff  of  the  district  Inspectors.  When  this  question 
will  arise,  I think  it  will  be  found  that  the  Inspectors  least  disposed  to 
avoid  any  fair  amount  of  mental  or  physical  exertion,  will  be  pre- 
cisely those  Inspectors  who  will  agree  without  a single  exception  that 
some  increase  to  the  present  staff  is  necessary  to  work  the  system  as  fully 
and  completely  as  it  is  capable  of  being  worked.  Whether  or  not,  also, 
it  might  not  conduce  to  the  better  working  of  the  system  to  have  a 
Board  of  Examiners,  whose  peculiar  duty  it  would  be  to  take  charge  of 
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the  annual  examinations,  and  thus  apply  a uniform  standard  to  test  A PpendixD . 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  country,  I leave  for  others  to 
consider.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  by  taking  care  that  none  but  quali- 
fied teachers  be  appointed,  by  rewarding  them  fairly  for  their  exertions, 
and  by  making  the  system  as  far  as  possible  harmonize  with  the  feelings 
of  both  the  people  and  the  managers,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  success 
which  may  be  obtained  either  in  this  district  or  in  any  other. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  55,  Macroom  ; Mr.  Strong. — Heading  (including  oral  spell- 
ing and  explanation). — T look  on  the  reading  of  the  schools  of  this  dis- 
trict as  in  the  main  fairly  satisfactory,  and  slightly  in  advance  of  that 
returned  for  the  year  1868.  : 

Out  of  7,802  pupils  present  in  100  schools,  which  were  examined  for  the 
Secondary  No.  1 Report,  I found  that  1,237  were  able  to  read  the  First 
Book  of  Lessons  ; 1,003  were  able  to  read  the  Second  Book  ; and  593 
were  able  to  read  the  Third  or  higher  books.  This  proficiency  may 
be  more  briefly  stated  thus  : — 

Able  to  read  the  First  Book,  31  • per  cent. 

„ „ Second  ,,  25  4 ,, 

„ „ Third  or  Fourth  Book,  15-2  „ 

Now,  taking  into  consideration  the  youthful  age  of  the  majority  of  the 
pupils,  where,  according  to  another  return  now  furnished,  3,670,  or 
nearly  one-half,  are  under  nine  years  of  age,  I think  the  above  results  may 
be  looked  on  as  fairly  satisfactory.  In  a large  number  of  the  schools 
the  proficiency  is  really  good,  and  every  year,  I am  glad  to  say,  augments 
the  number.  Oral  spelling  of  words  and  phrases  continues  to  progress, 
and  explanation  of  the  subject  matter  is  not  neglected,  except  in  a few 
schools  conducted  by  inferior  teachers. 

In  former  reports  I have  given  my  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  teach- 
ing reading,  and  now  deem  it  unnecessary  to  reproduce  them. 

Arithmetic. — I examined  in  this  branch  4,539  pupils,  and  found  that 
2,568,  or  56  per  cent.,  could  work  a question  in  simple  rules — chiefly 
subtraction,  and  1,415,  or  31  per  cent.,  could  work  a question  in  com- 
pound rules,  chiefly  division;  681,  or  15  percent.,  could  work  a question 
in  proportion  or  practice.  The  questions  proposed  by  me  in  proportion 
and  practice  were  of  a practical  character,  namely,  such  as  are  required 
by  farmers  in  their  calculations  for  butter  and  corn.  I occasionally  exa- 
mined senior  classes  on  theory,  and  had  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  the 
answering.  In  few  schools  is  mental  arithmetic  well  or  carefully  taught. 

In  notation  I found  the  large  number  of  61  per  cent.,  “ of  those  learn- 
ing/’ able  to  write  correctly  numbers  containing  millions — namely,  seven 
or  eight  places  of  figures.  Even  girls  are  now  almost  as  expert  as  boys 
in  writing  large  numbers.  Teachers  have  arrived  at  considerable  skill 
in  teaching  this  part  of  arithmetic. 

I had  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  written  specimens  in  arithmetic, 
submitted  to  me  by  the  teachers  in  both  male  and  female  schools.  Mr. 

Foster’s  exercise-books  are  generally  used  in  the  district  for  this  purpose. 

I strongly  advocate  the  use  of  paper  for  the  senior  classes,  as  I have 
often  found  expert  calculators  on  slates  to  make  a “ sorry  figure”  on 
paper,  simply  because  they  had  no  practice  in  transcribing  their  exercises 
on  paper. 

Penmanship. — I am  well  pleased  with  the  general  progress  in  case  of  or- 
dinary writing.  All  the  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  bestow  a creditable 
amount  of  attention  to  the  supervision  of  this  important  branch.  In 
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AppmdixD.  many  schools  I had  reason  to  commend  the  execution  of  the  writing  and 
Proficiency  neatness  of  the  copy-books.  From  4,539  pupils  learning,  I found  that 
of  pupils  1,578,  or  34  per  cent.,  could  write  a fair  legible  hand,  and  897,  or  nearly 

attendance  20  Per  oent->  couM  write  wifll  “ ease  and  freedom.” 
at  inspec-  All  the  teachers,  with  hardly  one  exception,  bare  adopted  Mr.  Foster’s 
lions  made  copy-books,  so  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  future  as  regards  careless 
year?S  6 or  dad  writing  in  our  National  schools. 

I had,  in  some  cases  to  find  fault  with  teachers  for  supplying  un- 
suitable copy-books  to  their  pupils — 1 mean  those  not  properly  graduated 
to  their  age  and  proficiency;  but  this  arose  not  so  much  from  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  teachers,  as  inattention  to  “ supply  and 
demand.” 

The  practice  of  marking  in  red  ink  the  character  of  the  exercises  in  the 
copy-books,  has  become  almost  a universal  rule.  I am  pleased  with  the 
new  edition  of  No.  7 in  Foster’s  series;  it  will  be  a great  boon  for  the 
advanced  classes  in  girls’ schools,  as  it  combines  perfect  legibility  (the 
great  desideratum ),  with  a distinctive  feminine  character. 

Writing  from,  Dictation.  — I examined  for  tabulation  only  those 
entered  in  third  or  higher  classes,  and  the  proficiency  may  be  given 
thus : — 

From  1,950  pupils  learning,  I found  897,  or  about  42  per  cent.,  could 
write  an  ordinary  sentence  from  the  Third  Book  of  Lessons  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  and  724,  or  37  per  cent.,  could  write  same  with  ease  and  cor- 
rectness. Senior  classes,  especially  fourth  and  fifth,  usually  write  on 
paper,  and  their  exercises  are  corrected  by  the  teachers  in  red  ink.  The 
failure  here  noted,  namely— 21  per  cent.,  will,  I have  no  doubt, , be 
diminished  every  year.  I may  here  remark  that  even  second  class 
pupils  (senior  division),  make  a tolerably  fair  attempt  at  writing  an  easy 
sentence  from  their  Second  Book,  but  I deemed  it  right  to  exclude  them 
from  the  tables  of  proficiency. 

Gramma,r. — There  is  a slight  falling'  off  in  grammar,  but  this  is  more 
apparent  in  case  of  elementary  parsing.  About  1 1 per  cent,  of  those 
learning  made  a fair  attempt  at  syntactical  parsing.  Under  the  general 
circumstances  I did  not  feel  disposed  to  press  the  teachers  as  regards  a 
higher  proficiency.  For  most  ordinary  pupils  it  is  a really  difficult  sub- 
ject, and  it  requires  time  and  more  than  average  ability  as  regards 
teachers. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  some  teachers  succeed  fairly,  and,  in  nearly 
every  school,  I fancy  that  I hear  the  language  more  correctly  spoken  than 
heretofore.  Where  a teacher  is  careful  as  to  his  phraseology — but  all, 

I regret  to  say,  are  not — the  pupils,  according  to  my  mind,  practically 
learn  grammar,  even  without  rote  parsing.  Composition  has  made  but 
slow  progress,  yet,  strange  to  say,  both  teachers  and  pupils  could  easily 
acquire  a fair  acquaintance  with  it,  even  without  the  aid  of  technical, 
rules,  or  special  hand-books.  In  a previous  report  I pointed  out  a simple 
manner  in  which  this  could  be  acquired  in  every  school,  no  matter  how 
limited  the  calibre  of  the  teachers.  The  stories  of  the  lesson-books  should 
be  read  out  by  the  teacher,  and  afterwards  transcribed  from  memory  by 
the  pupils.  In  the  revision  of  the  exercises  the  teacher  could  observe 
the  style,  punctuation,  &c.,  of  the  original,  so  as  to  point  out  the  most 
obvious  errors.  Even  this  much  would  doubtless  effect  a vast  improve- 
ment in  the  ordinary  correspondence  and  conversation  of  our  country- 
men. 

Geography. — In  only  a few  schools  in  the  district  is  this  subject 
exhaustively  taught ; it  is  chiefly  confined  to  topography.  Teachers  do 
not  make  themselves  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  statistics  or  important 
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historical  facts  connected  with  each  town  or  country,  and  the  pupils  do  AppendixP. 
not  remain  sufficiently  long  at  school  to  make  up  for  this  want  of  readi-  proficiency 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  while  examining  their  classes.  Our  of  Pupils 
text-books  are  in  every  respect  suitable,  and  hence  teachers  should  . no 
longer  be  excused  as  regards  their  own  limited  knowledge.  I think  at  inspec- 
ting many  of  the  young  teachers  should  be  called  on  to  examine  with  tions  made 
the  text-books  in  their  hands,  and  not  be  allowed  to  pass  in  a zigzag  y“™g  0 
superficial  manner  over  every  country  of  the  globe.  What  I like  is  to 
hear  a man  confine  himself  to  one  country  at  a time  until  I learn  all 
about  it.  If,  for  instance,  he  examine  on  Spain  or  Belgium,  he  should 
require  his  pupils  to  state  its  area,  population,  absolute  and  relative,  its 
manufactures,  chief  towns  and  their  populations,  together  with  any 
remarkable  historical  events  connected  with  each,  forms  of  Government, 
state  of  education,  prevailing  religion,  chief  rivers,  mountains,  climate, 

&c.,  &c.  However,  we  cannot  succeed  in  having  such  instruction 
imparted  in  more  than  a limited  number  of  schools.  Really  intelligent, 
studious  men  have  a higher  price  than  we  can  yet  offer.  I do  not  despair 
of  seeing  a remedy. 

Needlework. — I am  glad  to  say  that  a great  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  this  important  part  of  female  education — the  supply  of  materials 
and  the  numbers  usually  engaged  have  undergone  a good  change  for  the 
better.  1,866  pupils  were  found  present  at  needlework,  and  of  these 
824,  or  44  per  cent.,  could  sew  fairly  or  neatly ; 502,  or  27  per  cent., 
could  knit  a stocking  ; 67,  or  about  3 per  cent.,  were  able  to  cut  out. 

Inasmuch  as  I received  instructions  to  note  the  actual  proficiency  of 
those  engaged  at  needlework  when  I had  entered  on  my  second  term  of 
inspection,  the  numbers  above  given  do  not  represent  the  proficiency 
of  all  the  females  in  the  district. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  efec.) — I am  unable  to  refer 
to  any  perceptible  improvement  in  case  of  drawing  and  vocal  music. 

As  I mentioned  in  former  reports,  the  teachers  do  not  consider  it 
advantageous,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  give  the  necessary 
instruction  on  the  chance  of  obtaining  a small  gratuity ; and  the 
managers  seem  indifferent  as  regards  these  branches.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  Mr.  Foster  kindly  supplied  specimen  copies  of  his  new 
drawing-books.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  very  low  price  will  add  a 
stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  this  desirable  branch.  If  the  Commis- 
sioners were  to  relax  some  of  the  conditions  now  required  for  pro- 
ficiency in  vocal  music,  it  might  facilitate  its  more  general  introducti  on. 

No  improvement  worth  mentioning  in  geometry,  algebra,  mensuration, 
or  book-keeping.  The  pupils  in  general  do  not  remain  long  enough  at 
school  to  enable  them  to  acquire  a sound  knowledge  of  even  elementary 
branches ; and,  in  addition,  the  teachers  have  no  particular  interest  in 
giving  instruction  in  these  branches. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  p>rospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
tion  in  the  District  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  q/’anclPros* 
the  Schools.  National- 

When  I make  a mental  survey  of  my  entire  district  after  the  lapse  of 
another  year,  I cannot  point  to  more  than  five  schools  that  are  really  trict  -with 
stationary  or  inefficient.  These  are  exceptional  in  their  general  circum-  suggestions- 
stances,  and  having  been  already  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  • I'lcreas" 

r\  ■ • t ° ing  the  eln- 

Commissioners,  I hope  ere  long  to  witness  an  improvement.  The  other  ciency  of 
schools  of  my  district  are,  I am  glad  to  say,  conducted  by  zealous  and  the  Schools, 
efficient  teachers.  Nearly  all  exhibit  the  most  laudable  desire  to  gain  a 
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a “ Sood  name  by  wel1  doinS  tteii-  duty,”  as  well  as  to  advance  themselves 
i m ™eir  vocation  and  position  under  the  Board.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  dissatisfaction  exists  about  their  low  salaries  ; yet,  where  a man  is 
really  occupied  with  his  own  advancement,  and  that  of  his  pupils  he 
, has  but  little  time  to  fret  about  such  grievances.  Nay,  rather,  lie  will 
[ and  should,  try  to  make  the  best  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
» Placed  ; and  such  a person,  I notice,  is  invariably  most  successful  in  his 
i-  school  and  classification.  Some  may  have  an  indistinct  notion  that  they 
s-  will  advance  themselves  by  setting  forth  their  grievances  in  newspapers 
la  but  a rea%  hardworking  teacher  will  have  but  little  fancy  for  letter’ 
writing.  An  industrious  teacher,  either  male  or  female,  can  even  now 
rise  to  a fairly  respectable  position  under  the  Board,  and  gain  respect  in 
his  or  her  neighbourhood.  Still,  1 am  in  no  way  inclined  to  state  that  the 
teachers  have  a suitable  compensation  for  their  onerous  duties  and 
important  services.  I would  look  on  £40,  £60,  and  £80,  according  to 
class,  as  very  moderate  salaries  for  the  principal  teachers,  and  this  be  it 
borne  m mind,  would  be  still  much  below  the  ordinary  salaries  that  can 
be  had  in  England.  Were  it  not  for  the  large  staff  of  monitors  I would 
despan-  of  providing  teachers  for  the  future.  Even  now  the  position  of 
assistant  is  not  much  coveted  in  country  places,  and  is  quite  eschewed 
f believe,  m towns  and  cities.  Something  should  surely  be  done  to 
better  the  conditon  and  prospects  of  the  teachers,  and  I think  it  is  now  high 
time  to  do  it.  We  must  admit  that  a vast  power,  for  good  or  evil  lies  111 
their  hands— they  can  mould  tile  minds  of  their  infant  charge  almost  as 
they  please.  They  can  train  up  their  pupils  so  as  to  become  loyal  and  de- 
voted subjects  of  our  Sovereign,  virtuous  and  peaceful  citizens.  When  such 
a responsibility  vests  in  them,  surely  it  is  a matter  of  State  policy  that 
they  should  not  be  grudgingly  treated— that  they  should  not  harbour 
feelings  tinged,  it  may  be,  with  disloyalty  or  dissatisfaction,  arising  from 
straitened  circumstances  or  supposed  neglect.  Nothing  engenders 
loyalty  so  much  as  independence.  Give  a man  a moneyed  stake  ill  the 
country,  and  he  will  naturally  resist  anarchy— in  short,  he  will  be  ready 
to  fight  pro  arts  et  foots , ’ and,  doubtless,  inculcate  the  same  senti- 
ments. 


As  regards  the  supply  of  school-houses  and  general  accommodation,  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  prospects  are  cheering.  Ten  new  school-rooms 
(vested)  are  almost  ready  for  business,  and  some  others  are  in  contem- 
plation, so  that  in  a year  or  two  the  number  of  schools  will  be  fairly 
sufficient  for  the  population.  The  existing  houses  are  in  a fair  condition 
as  to  repairs,  furniture,  light,  and  school  appliances.  The  daily  average 
has  increased  within  the  last  two  years  from  GO  per  school  to  72.  There 
is,  so  far  as  I can  hear  or  learn,  but  little  dissatisfaction  with  the  pre- 
sent system  of  National  education  : if  there  is,  it  must  he  altogether 
sentimental.  Primary  education  is,  I am  glad  to  say,  progressing 
onward,  and  will  soon  I hope  override  all  quicksands  and  shallows. 
Every  one  that  pretends  to  have  a particle  of  enlightenment — every  one 
that  is  not  too  absorbed  with  self — must  acknowledge  that  unless  we,  as 
a nation,  are  satisfied  to  fall  behind  other  countries  in  the  march  of 
civilization,  we  must  educate  the  masses ; and  the  means  by  which  this 
can  he  best  done  now  constitutes,  I am  happy  to  say,  the  grand  problem  of 
the  day.  The  Government  have,  I believe,  taken  the  matter  into  serious 
consideration,  and  I,  with  many  others,  shall  anxiously  await  the  pro- 
mulgation of  their  scheme.  I sincerely  trust  that  it  will  be  enlightened, 
comprehensive,  and  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
following  lines  : — 
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“ From  Nature’s  hand  like  plastic  clay  they  come 
To  take  from  circumstance  their  woe  or  weal, 

And,  as  the  form  and  pressure  may  be  given, 

They  wither  upon  earth,  or  ripen  there  for  heaven.” 


“ Is  it  then  fitting  that  one  soul  should  pine 
For  lack  of  culture  in  this  favoured  land  ? 

That  spirits  of  capacity  divine, 

Perish  like  seeds  upon  the  desert  sand  ? 

That  needful  knowledge  in  this  age  of  light, 

Should  not  by  birth  be  every  Briton’s  right?’ 

Boohs. — I would  respectfully  beg  to  suggest  that  Inspectors’  depots 
should  be  dispensed  with,  and  all  book  parcels  sent  free  to  any  railway 
station  as  required.  According  to  the  present  plan,  teachers,  whose 
schools  are  distant  from  depots,  suffer  much  inconvenience  in  send- 
ing for  their  parcels.  In  each  parcel  some  gratis  requisites  might  be 
enclosed  as  requested  by  managers.  I cannot  see  how  the  Commissioners 
would  undergo  much  more,  if  any,  additional  expense  by  transmitting  a 
parcel  to  a railway  station  instead  of  to  an  Inspector’s  depot.  In  many 
cases  it  is  a considerable  encroachment  on  an  Inspector’s  time  every 
Saturday,  which  should  be  devoted  to  correspondence,  and  in  some  cases 
entails  expense,  especially  where  there  is  no  National  school  convenient. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Royal  Commissioners  are  shortly  expected  to  submit 
their  Report  on  the  state  of  education  throughout  Ireland,  and  the 
Government  have  already  held  out  a promise  that  the  condition  of  the 
National  teachers  will  be  considered,  I deem  it  unnecessary  to  make 
any  further  observations  for  this  year. 
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General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  of  Pupils 3 

Tv  • k a n found  in 

District  oG,  Mallow  • Mr.  Bateman. — ( Heading  including  oral  spellin'?  attendanco 
and  explanation).—  Tile  per-centages  of  pupils  examined  for  Secondaiw  “‘onsSo 
report,  No.  1,  returned  by  me  for  last  year,  under  lie  head  of  “ reading,”  iluii„s  ti,„ 
as  having  satisfied  tie  three  different  standards  specified,  are  almost3”'”' 
identical  with  those  returned  for  the  preceding  year.  In  the  case  of  the 
two  lower  standards  I look  for  verbal  accuracy  and  a fair  degree  of 
fluency  ; and  in  the  case  of  the  highest  standard,  in  addition  to  accuracy 
and  fluency,  evidence  that  the  readers  have  a thorough  or  at  least  a fair 
acquaintance  with  the  sense  of  the  passage  read.  Improvement  is,  how- 
ever, taking  place  as  regards  other  qualities  to  be  looked  for  in  readme 
many  of  the  teachers  are  exerting  themselves  laudably  to  counteract  tlm 
mispronunciation  of  words  to  which  tile  children  are  accustomed  at  home 
and  in  their  every-day  speech  ; and  to  secure  distinctness  of  utterance  and 
attention  to  emphasis,  still  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction. 

As  m former  years,  I have  to  note  a lack  of  expression  in  tlie  reading 
generally.  The  teachers  are  too  easily  satisfied  ill  this  respect,  and  do  not 
take  proper  pams  to  impart  this  quality  to  the  reading  of  their  higher 
classes.  ° 


Oral  spelling  of  words  in  groups  receives  due  attention.  Very  seldom 
have  I occasion  to  find  fault  with  any  of  the  teachers  for  neglect  of  this 
branch.  ° 


Explanation  of  the  words  of  the  reading-lessons  is  fairly  attended  to  ; 
tliat  oi  the  subject-matter  of  them  only  tolerably. 

Arithmetic  As  regards  notation  and  numeration,  the  bases  of  arith- 
metic, a decided  improvement  is  taking  place  in  the  proficiency.  The 
proportions  of  the  pupils  examined  on  this  subject  who  were  able  to  set 
down  and  to  read  numbers  of  seven  places  of  figures  containing  at  least 
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two  cyphers  were  in  1867,  1868,  and  1869  respectively,  31-7,  40-4,  and 
■45  -2  per  cent.  This  improvement  is  due  partly  to  the  higher  standard 
now  prescribed  for  second  class  in  the  school  programme,  and  partly  to  the 
stress  laid  by  me  on  a thorough  grounding  of  the  pupils  in  knowledge  of 
this  department  of  arithmetic. 

Under  the  other  headings,  too,  in  the  proficiency  returns  as  regards 
arithmetic,  the  percentages  are  slightly  higher  than  they  were  for  1868. 

I have  still  to  complain  that  the  questions  proposed  by  the  teachers 
for  solution  are  in  too  many  instances  not  sufficiently  applicate  and  varied 
in  character,  or  such  as  to  develop  and  exercise  the  thinking  powers  of 
the  pupils. 

Though  I examined  on  arithmetic  348  more  girls  than  boys,  the 
number  of  the  latter  sex  under  each  of  the  headings  except  the  lowest  in 
the  proficiency  table  exceeds  that  of  the  former ; e.g.  the  boys  able  to 
work  proportion  or  practice  exceeds  the  girls  by  202.  In  no  other  sub- 
ject is  there  so  marked  a difference  between  the  results  attained  in  male 
and  female  schools. 

Penmanship. — In  my  report  for  1868, 1 remarked  that  “ in  the  majority 
of  the  schools  the  style  of  the  penmanship  is  improving,  and  to  this 
improvement  the  exclusive  use  of  Mr.  Poster’s  copy-books  has  contributed 
much.  ” This  remark  is  applicable  still.  In  addition,  a greater  proportion 
of  the  pupils  are  taught  to  "write  on  paper  now  than  were  formerly 
taught ; in  some  schools  even  the  senior  division  of  the  first  class  have 
copy-books. 

The  chief  fault  which  I have  to  find  in  the  mode  of  teaching  this  branch 
is  insufficient  supervision,  on  the  teachers’  part,  of  the  writing  exercises 
while  they  are  in  progress. 

The  practice  of  requiring  the  pupils  of  a suitable  age  to  transcribe  por- 
tions of  their  reading-lessons  on  stated  days  of  the  week  is  pretty  general 
throughout  the  district. 

Writing  from  Dictation, — In  all  the  schools  the  senior  classes,  and  the 
whole,  or  at  least  the  greater  portion  of  the  pupils  in  the  second  class, 
are  trained  to  write  from  dictation.  This  subject  receives  considerable 
attention,  and  it  is  that  in  which  I have  least  frequently  to  report 
backwardness.  The  revision  of  the  exercises  by  the  teachers,  though 
not  yet,  on  a general  view,  so  thorough  and  systematic  as  I would  wish, 
is  better  attended  to  than  it  was  in  former  years.  The  practice  of  re- 
quiring the  senior  classes  to  write  their  dictation  exercises  on  paper  is 
also  becoming  more  common. 

Grammar. — The  proportion  of  the  schools  in  which  syntactical  parsing 
and  the  analysis  of  sentences  are  taught  in  such  a manner  as  to  develop 
and  cultivate  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  pupils,  and  to  be  of  some 
practical  use  to  them  in  after-life,  is  comparatively  small.  The  correction  of 
mistakes  such  as  occur  in  the  every-day  language  of  the  children  is  too 
little  attended  to,  and  thus  one  of  the  chief  benefits  which  should  be 
derived  from  the  lessons  on  grammar  is  in  a great  measure  lost.  In 
rudimentary  parsing,  i.e.,  distinguishing  the  parts  of  speech  intelligently, 
the  proficiency  exhibited  is  generally  pretty  good.  In  my  examinations 
of  the  senior  classes  on  etymological  parsing,  the  want  of  a proper  acquain- 
tance with  the  text-book  is  too  often  made  evident. 

A s composition,  even  of  the  simplest  character,  is  not  prescribed  in  the 
school  programme  for  any  class  below  the  fifth,  and  as  the  schools  in  which 
there  is  a fifth  class  are  not  many,  the  subject  is  virtually  neglected  by 
the  teachers,  with  a few  exceptions.  As  a consequence,  most  of  the 
pupils  leave  school  without  having  acquired  the  ability  to  put  togethei 
a few  sentences  in  proper  sequence,  or  to  write  an  ordinary  letter  correctly. 

Geography. — I can  report  no  improvement  in  the  manner  in  whicii 
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geography  is  tauglit.  The  per-centages  in  the  proficiency  returns  for  -Appendix d. 
1869  are  nearly  identical  with  those  for  the  preceding  year.  The  in-  prnficienc„ 
struction  is  in  most  cases  confined  to  requiring  the  pupils  to  repeat  lists  of  Pupils 
of  names,  and  point  out  certain  places  on  the  map.  attendm 

Needlework. — Needlework  is  taught  in  all  the  schools  in  the  district  at  inspec. 
attended  by  girls,  except  three.  These  three  are  mixed  schools,  and  no  tions  made 
female  teacher  is  employed  in  them.  during  the 

Of  2,539  girls  examined  on  needlework  for  Secondary  report,  No.  1,  Jear’ 
1,768,  or  69*6  per  cent.,  were  able  to  sew  well  or  very  fairly  ; 1,034,  or 
407  per  cent.,  were  able  to  finish  a stocking ; and  423,  or  16 ‘7  per  cent., 
were  either  expert  at  cutting-out  or  fairly  proficient  in  it. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  <fec.)  — Singing,  on  the 
Wilhem  system,  is  taught  theoretically  and  practically  in  ten  schools.  In 
five  of  these  the  results  of  the  instruction  imparted  are  good  ; in  four, 
fair ; and  in  one,  only  tolerable. 

Systematic  lessons  on  drawing  are  given  in  five  schools.  In  one  of 
these  a creditable  degree  of  proficiency  has  been  attained ; in  three  of 
them  drawing  classes  have  been  only  very  recently  formed.  In  a few 
other  schools  the  advanced  pupils  use  Mr.  Foster’s  drawing  copy-books, 
and  endeavour  to  imitate  the  models  in  them,  but  their  teachers  are  not 
competent  to  give  technical  instruction  on  the  art. 

There  are  only  two  schools  in  the  district  in  which  practical  lessons  on 
agriculture  are  given.  The  agricultural  model  school  at  Farrahy  continues 
inoperative ; the  parish  priest  will  not  allow  any  children  to  attend  it, 
though  a school  of  the  kind  is  very  much  wanted  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  all  the  schools  attended  by  boys,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
senior  classes,  as  a rule,  read  a lesson  in  the  agricultural  class-book  two 
or  three  times  a week. 

In  the  course  of  my  inspections  for  Secondary  No.  1 report  I found 
in  thirty-eight  schools  seventy  boys  learning  mensuration  ; eighty-two, 
geometry  ; fifty,  algebra ; and  ninety-two,  book-keeping.  The  instruc- 
tion given  on  these  branches  is  generally  speaking  of  a very  elementary 
character. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
tion  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  an(l  pros- 
the  schools.  ‘ Pects  of 

National 

On  a general  view  I am  able  to  say  that  sensible  progress  has  been  made  i^th?  I) £- 
in  the  National  schools  of  this  district  during  the  past  year.  A.s  regards  trict,  with 
most  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  ordinary  school-course  the  results  of  ff^stfns 
my  examinations  of  the  pupils  were  more  favourable  than  in  preceding  ing  the  effi- 
years.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  are  improving  in  their  methods  of  ci<jncy  of 
conducting  their  schools  and  imparting  instruction.  I find  them,  as  a body, the  Schools' 
well-conducted,  attentive  to  their  duties,  and  ready  to  carry  into  effect  my 
suggestions.  Those  of  them  who  were  more  or  less  inefficient  are  com- 
paratively few.  Three  of  this  class  were  got  rid  of  during  the  year,  one 
by  resignation,  and  two  by  being  dismissed  by  their  managers. 

Though  I have  had  occasion  in  my  reports  on  the  schools  to  advert  from 
time  to  time  to  faults  and  irregularities,  the  cases  in  which  official  censure 
was  administered  or  deemed  necessary  were  not  many ; none  were  so 
grave  as  to  call  for  the  infliction  of  a fine  or  reduction  of  classification. 

The  teachers  who  left  the  ranks  voluntarily  during  the  year  were  eight 
m number,  viz.  : two  principals  and  six  assistants.  Both  the  principals 
lesigned  on  account  of  infirmity,  after  a service  of  over  twentv  years. 

Of  the  assistants  four  emigrated  \ these  were  promising  young  teachers, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  continued  in  the  employment  of 
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Appendix D.  the  Board  if  the  scale  of  payment  had  been  more  liberal.  The  two  classed 
Condition  teachers  who  left  the  service  voluntarily  in  1868  re-entered  it  in  1869. 
and  pros-  The  monitorial  staff  continues  to  form  an  excellent  nursery  for  the 
National  teaching  body  of  the  future.  Of  fourteen  teachers  newly  appointed 
Education  during  the  year,  nine  had  been  monitors. 

in  the  Dis-  Very  few  of  the  teachers  appointed  for  some  years  past  have  undergone 
suggestions  a course  of  training  for  their  office,  and  this  is  a serious  drawback  to  their 
for  mcreas-  efficiency.  Of  the  principal  and  assistant  teachers  employed  in  the  dis- 
ing theefii-  trict  not  less  than  46  per  cent,  are  untrained. 

tluTschools.  The  attendance  of  the  pupils  is  irregular  on  the  whole,  but  it  is 
improving  somewhat.  In  1867  the  average  daily  attendance  per  school 
was  608  ; in  1868  it  rose  to  6T7  ; and  in  last  year  it  was  65. 

Proficiency  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
of  Pupils  Inspections  made  durinq  the  year. 

lound  in  1 J J 

attendance  District  57,  Killarney ; Mr.  Macnamara. — Reading  (including  oral 
tioi'lTnade  sPc‘^ng  ancl  explanation). — In  my  opinion  the  proficiency  in  reading, 
during  the  spelling,  and  explanation  of  the  pupils  found  in  attendance  was  in  the 
year.  large  majority  of  schools  satisfactory. 

As  regards  articulation  and  tone,  the  improvement,  generally  percep- 
tible latterly,  showed  decided  conformation.  In  a large  number  of 
schools  it  is  easy  to  listen  to  and  understand  the  matter  read  by  the 
pupils  from  their  fairly  effective  delivery.  The  spelling  of  all  words 
occurring  in  the  lesson  books  is  mastered  carefully  as  they  are  read. 
Spelling  and  writing  from  dictation  being  the  means  used  for  this  diffi- 
cult acquirement.  Explanation,  including  comprehension  of  the  matter 
in  the  lesson-books,  and  learning  the  meanings  of  the  words  and  phrases 
not  known  by  the  pupils,  is  dealt  with,  on  the  whole,  successfully. 
The  success,  ho  wever,  varies  a good  deal,  according  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  teachers.  But  in  all  the  schools  the  results  of  important  teaching 
effort  are  evident. 

Arithmetic. — I found  useful  amount  of  proficiency  among  the  classes. 

I noticed  considerable  improvement  in  mechanical  neatness  in  sums. 
Perhaps  also  I noticed  an  excess  of  skill  in  neatness  and  accuracy  in  the 
performance  of  the  exercises  I used  to  test  proficiency  over  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  rules  and  the  reasons  for  the  processes.  I have  con- 
stantly counselled  ample  exposition  of  each  rule  on  the  black  board  ; an 
ample  amount  of  slate  exercise  at  the  desks  in  each  rule,  and  plenty  of  it 
on  the  floor  under  the  teacher’s  direction  ; novel  and  well  considered 
sums  to  be  given  the  pupils  by  them.  A considerable  number  of  teachers 
show  their  skill  and  energy  in  the  intelligent  proficiency  of  their  scholars 
in  arithmetic,  and  that  they  follow  good  methods  for  imparting  instruc- 
tion in.  it. 

Penmanship. — Vere  Foster’s  copy-books  are  generally  in  use  in  this 
district.  They  have  been  instrumental  in  causing  improvements  in  the 
penmanship  of  the  pupils,  and  in  rendering  instruction  much  more  easy. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Writing  from  dictation  continues  to  he 
practised  daily  in  all  the  schools,  and  with  fairly  satisfactory  results. 
From  the  practice  I have  latterly  adopted,  principally  owing  to  an 
observation  of  the  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Moriarty,  of  requiring  the  members 
of  fourth  class  to  write  a letter  as  a dictation  exercise,  I have  found 
great  improvement  in  the  necessary  composition  and  easy  use  of  suitable 
words.  I am  resolved  to  continue  this  practice,  as  I consider  letter- 
writing should  form  an  essential  portion  of  the  programme  for  fourth 
and  fifth  classes. 

Grammar. — I found  that  the  proficiency  in  grammar  fully  keeps  pace 
with  that  in  the  other  subjects.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult,  and  the 
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main  amount  of  proficiency  consists  in  a knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech.  Appendix d. 
by  the  senior  division  of  the  second  class  and  third,  and  in  a fair  amount  proficienc_ 
of  it  in  syntactical  parsing  by  the  senior  division — third  class,  fourth,  of  Pupils 
and  fifth.  The  Text-book  is  generally  studied  as  required,  so  also  is  the 
Spelling  Book  Superseded.  I have  been  answered  very  fairly  when  at  fnspec-*5 
questioning  classes  taught  by  skilful  teachers  from  these  Text-books,  in  tions  made 
the  manner  for  paid  monitors  or  teachers’  examination.  during  the 

Geography. — Geography  is  taught  from  the  maps,  with  which  the  jear' 
schools  are  well  supplied,  very  successfully.  I have  seen  well  educated 
persons  of  the  better  classes  much  surprised,  if  not  somewhat  confounded, 
at  the  minute  knowledge  of  local  geography  evinced  by  the  pupils,  as 
well  as  by  their  answering  in  all  other  branches.  The  small  text-book 
is  extensively  learned  by  tasks,  and  the  geography  generalized  has  a few 
attentive  students. 

Needlework. — This  important  branch  is  carefully  and  successfully  at- 
tended to.  The  generality  of  the  female  schools  are  well  supplied  with 
material  for  practising  junior  learners.  The  grown  girls  are  provided 
with  an  ample  quantity  of  work  of  a useful  kind.  The  only  branch  of 
needlework  in  which  deficiency  is  found  is  in  cutting  out.  The  teachers 
have  not  time,  inclination,  or  material,  very  often  to  give  instruction  in 
it.  They  are  slow  to  improvise  airy,  such  as  old  newspapers,  brown  paper, 

&c.  Some  of  the  teachers  have  supplied  themselves  with  the  work 
recently  supplied  by  the  Board,  and  are  endeavouring  to  learn  its  details. 

They  praise  it  as  a work  very  much. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — In  four  of  the  con- 
vent schools,  and  in  one  small  ordinary  school,  music  is  taught.  There 
are  classes  learning  drawing  in  three  convent  schools.  In  one  of  the 
convent  schools  music  and  drawing  are  taught  with  remarkable  success. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  58,  Bantry  ; Mr.  Seymour. — Reading  (including  oral  spell- 
ing and  explanation). — The  style  of  reading,  of  which  I was  obliged  to 
speak  very  unfavourably  in  my  last  report,  has  improved  during  the 
past  year.  That  the  words  shall  be  fully  and  correctly  pronounced,  and 
grouped  together  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  to  be  conveyed,  is  a 
very  moderate  standard  of  proficiency,  but  a higher  need  not  be  looked 
for  in  the  vast  majorityof  the  schools,  and  it  will  be  well  if  even  this  bo 
generally  secured.  A.11  those  graces  of  refinement  and  intelligence 
included  under  the  head  of  expression,  and  which  make  fine  and  finished 
reading  such  an  intellectual  treat,  are  for  the  most  part  at  present 
beyond  our  reach;  but  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  a pupil 
should  read  so  as  to  make  himself  perfectly  intelligible,  without  oblmiim 
his  auditor  to  consult  the  book,  and  this  is  the  simple  test  which  I am 
in  the  habit  of  applying. 

Oral  spelling  is  generally  pretty  correct  though  often  too  hurried. 
Explanation  of  words  and  phrases  is  not  yet  sufficiently  lucid  or  accu- 
rate, though  improving.  The  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
lesson-books  possessed  by  the  pupils  is  in  the  junior  classes  pretty  good  ; 
but  in  the  senior,  and  particularly  in  the  fourth  class,  it  is  very  imper- 
fect. 1 

Arithmetic. — This  subject  continues  to  be  taught  with  a very  fair 
amount  of  success.  The  teachers  devote  a great  deal  of  attention  to  it, 
partly  from  a natural  taste,  and  also  because  they  have  been  always 
accustomed  to  regard  it  as  the  main  and  most  important  branch  of 
instruction  included  in  the  programme.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
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AppendixD.  said  that  the  pupils,  however  well  prepared  to  work  correctly  on  slates 
Proficiency  the  ordinary  class  of  questions  given  to  them  on  the  occasion  of  the 
of  Pupils  principal  examination  of  the  year,  are  frequently  very  easily  puzzled 
attendance  an  unusual  mode  of  putting  the  question,  and  are  seldom  well  able 
at  inspec-  to  explain  the  reason  of  a particular  rule  employed.  This  defect,  which 
ti»ns  made  points  to  want  of  intelligence  in  method,  I hope  to  have  gradually 
<l™nS t,ie  removed.  Mental  arithmetic  has  received  increased  attention  during 
the  year. 

Penmanship. — There  is  a gradual  improvement  in  the  writing,  but 
not  so  general  and  rapid  as  I had  hoped  for  from  the  use,  now  almost 
universal,  of  Mr.  Foster’s  excellent  series  of  copy-books.  The  teachers 
are  to  blame  for  this,  many  of  them  appearing  to  forget  that  no  amount 
of  improvement  in  models  and  materials  can  supersede  the  necessity  of 
careful  supervision  on  their  own  part. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — The  exercises  in  this  branch  given  at  the 
examinations  for  Secondary  No.  1 Report  were  given  almost  exclusively 
to  the  pupils  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  the  extracts  for  this  purpose 
being  in  the  first  case  read  from  the  easier  lessons  of  the  third  book, 
and  in  the  second  from  the  most  difficult  of  the  same,  and  occasionally 
from  the  fourth  book  ; the  results  were  of  a fairly  satisfactory  character. 

Gramma/r. — A considerable  amount  of  attention  (perhaps  more  in- 
deed than  the  value  of  the  subject  fairly  demands)  is  given  by  the  teachers 
to  this  branch,  and  the  results,  as  recorded  in  the  proficiency  table,  are 
fully  up  to  the  average. 

Geography. — The  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  extending,  but  not  so 
rapidly  as  I could  wish.  More  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  intel- 
ligent teaching  of  the  maps  and  to  the  learning  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  text-books  as  “ home  lessons  ” during  the  year.  As  a rule,  the 
teachers  do  not  yet  realize  the  importance  of  this  highly  interesting  and 
useful  branch  of  education,  which  the  general  diffusion  of  information 
now  renders  more  than  ever  valuable. 

Needlework. — The  amount  of  industrial  instruction  given  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools  has  largely  increased.  There  were  1,464  girls  examined 
during  the  year  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  of  whom  about  600 
could  sew  and  knit  fairly.  In  the  three  convent  schools  alone  more 
than  500  pupils  are  taught  needlework  in  a very  efficient  manner. 

Extra  branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  &c.) — With  reference  to 
extra  branches  I may  observe  that  Euclid,  mensuration,  book-keeping, 
and  a little  algebra,  are  taught  to  at  least  a portion  of  the  boys  of  the 
highest  class  in  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  schools.  The  agricultural 
class  book  has  not  yet  been  introduced  to  any  material  extent,  but  I 
hope  to  have  it  used  more  generally  for  the  coming  year.  In  one 
school,  where  there  had  been  a navigation  class  for  some  years,  the 
teacher  resigned,  but  the  subject  has  "been  revived  with  success  in  the 
excellent  boys’  school  of  Castletownberehaven.  Vocal  music  and  draw- 
ing are  confined  to  the  three  convent  schools,  where  both  branches  have 
been  taught  during  the  past  year  with  considerable  success. 

Condition  General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
;:JIT  d°n  in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
National  Schools. 

i^ the *1) is-  Reviewing  the  general  state  of  education  in  this  district,  I may  safely 

trict,  with  affirm  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  satisfactory  and  progressive.  It 
for ' fncreas-  course>  proper  and  necessary  in  reports  of  this  kind  to  criticise  the 

ingthe  effi-  practical  working  of  the  system,  and  point  out  the  defects  and  shortcom- 
cicncy  of  ings  -which  may  be  observed.  But  while  doing  this  fairly  and  freely,  it 
the  Schools.  ° J ° 
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is  only  right  also  to  recognise  and  acknowledge  the  great  results  which, 
in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  are  actually  attained.  It  is  well  to  know 
that  in  this  remote  and  mountainous  district,  occupying  the  extreme 
south-western  angle  of  the  country,  there  are  108  National  schools  in 
actual  operation.  Those  are  crowded  with  pupils  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  the  cry  is  still  for  more.  The  teachers  are,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  very  intelligent  and  industrious,  and  are  evidently 
much  respected  by  the  people ; while  the  amount  of  information  conveyed 
to  the  pupils  (as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  this  report)  for  the  past  year, 
great  in  itself,  will  not,  I apprehend,  even  when  referred  to  the  high 
standard  prescribed,  be  found  to  afford  any  very  serious  cause  of  com- 
plaint. 

The  want  of  sufficient  school  accommodation  in  some  localities,  to  which 
I adverted  particularly  in  my  last  report,  continues  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  education.  Many  of  the  school-houses  are  much  too  confined  as 
to  space,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  children  are  huddled  together 
within  the  limits  of  a small  and  ill-ventilated  apartment  during  the 
heats  of  summer  is  distressing  to  witness,  and  totally  subversive  of 
proper  order  and  discipline.  The  managers  are  in  general  very  slow  to 
apply  a remedy  to  this  state  of  things,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Board’s 
grant  has  generally  to  be  threatened  before  they  will  move.  However, 
during  the  past  year,  three  of  those  wretched  school-houses  have  been 
demolished,  and  excellent  new  buildings  erected  in  their  place,  while 
two  or  three  others  have  been  put  into  good  repair.  In  other  cases  again, 
the  difficulty  of  providing  suitable  school-houses  does  not  arise  from  any 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  but,  strange  to  say,  from  an  un- 
willingness of  the  landed  proprietors  to  grant  sites.  On  the  estates  of 
Lord  Bantry,  Mr.  Emmanuel  Hutchins,  and  Mr.  H.  Lavallen  Puxley, 
situated  in  the  baronies  of  Bere  and  Bantry,  several  clergymen  would 
be  glad  to  avail  of  the  Government  aid  to  build  school-houses  vested  in 
trustees  if  they  could  but  obtain  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  waste  ground  on 
which  to  build,  but  have  been  unable  to  procure  this  favour.  It  appears 
strange  that  the  promoters  of  a railway  should  be  empowered  by  law  to 
take  possession  of  the  best  land  at  a valuation,  when  required  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  children  of 
wide  districts,  and  numbering  hundreds  of  persons,  must  be  left  with 
miserable  apologies  for  schools  or  with  no  schools  at  all  through  the 
neglect  or  caprice  of  the  landlord,  and  without  means  of  redress. 

The  teachers  though  justly  discontented  with  their  present  position, 
and  fully  alive  to  the  disparity  which  exists  between  the  services  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  render  and  the  remuneration  which  is  tendered 
to  them  for  such  arduous  duty  done— yet  continue  to  be  laudably  dis- 
tinguished for  their  fidelity  and  good  conduct.  Since  my  arrival  in  this 
district,  I have  been  able  to  recommend  several  to  be  put  on  the  Good 
Service  list,  and  eligible  candidates  are  still  forthcoming.  The  numbers 
presenting  themselves  for  examination  are  yearly  on  the  increase,  and 
there  are  now  fully  one-third  of  the  principal  teachers  of  the  district  in 
first  or  second  class.  In  the  case  of  the  young  teachers,  the  opposition, 
more  or  less  marked,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  managers  to  the  trainin'* 
system  acts  very  prejudicially.  One  young  man  who  went  to  Dublin 
last  session  had  to  resign  his  school.  In  two  or  three  parishes  only  are 
the  teachers  freely  permitted  to  go  up  for  training,  and  in  those  parishes 
the  superiority  of  the  teaching  staff  is  unmistakable.  Under  all  cir- 
cumstances, however,  the  teachers  are  improving.  They  are  anxious,  as 
i before  remarked,  to  present  themselves  for  examination.  They  have 
acquired  more  skill  in  the  construction  and  proper  observance  of  time 
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AppeudicD.  tables,  and  Mr.  Joyce’s  excellent  little  book,  so  replete  with  useful  in- 
Condition  formation  and  with  practical  hints,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  nearly  all. 
and  pros-  I must  remark,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  owing  to  the  inadequate  pay 
pects  of  now  offered  to  beginners,  and  the  superior  attractions  of  other  employ- 
Educatkm  ments,  the  number  of  male  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher  is  becom- 
in  the  Dis-  ing  yearly  less,  and  that  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  get  youths  of  the 
trict,  with  required  age  to  accept  the  subordinate  office  of  assistant,  mere  boys 
foffncreas-  having  to  be  accepted  in  many  instances,  who,  though  well  qualified  as 
ing  the  effi-  to  their  literary  attainments,  were  necessarily  wanting  in  that  presence 
th^Schools  anc^  bearing  belonging  to  a maturer  age,  and  so  desirable  in  a teacher. 

' As  regards  females,  the  source  of  complaint  is  quite  opposite,  the  number 
of  qualified  candidates  being  far  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

With  respect  to  the  training  of  monitors  for  the  year,  although  there 
were  few  cases  of  utter  failure,  the  number  of  instances  in  which  pre- 
miums could  be  recommended  to  the  teachers  was  not  large  enough  to 
indicate  satisfactory  success.  I fear  there  is  great  want  of  regularity  in 
the  arrangements  for  giving  extra  instruction  to  those  young  persons. 
A good  deal  of  it  appears  to  consist  in  allowing  the  monitor  to  sit  down 
and  study  (or  idle)  by  himself.  The  convent  schools  are  an  exception 
to  this  rule.  In  those,  the  monitresses  receive  a great  deal  of  careful 
training  and  instruction,  and  are  always  well  prepared  for  the  district  ex- 
aminations. Nevertheless,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  acquired  any  parti- 
cular degree  of  skill  or  method  in  teaching,  and  their  high  literary  attain- 
ments form  rather  a contrast  to  the  answering  of  the  ordinary  classes  in 
those  schools,  in  which  a very  large  part  of  the  teaching  is  intrusted  to 
those  monitresses,  and  in  which  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  is  in  general 
by  no  means  as  extensive  or  accurate  as  might  be  expected. 

In  reference  to  the  subject  of  monitors,  I may  observe,  that  as  in  the 
case  of  male  teachers,  the  number  of  boys  offering  for  the  situation  is 
comparatively  few,  and  still  fewer  appear  to  accept  it  with  the  view  of 
ultimately  adopting  the  profession  of  teacher.  In  my  experience  of  this 
district,  very  few  of  the  monitors,  on  the  completion  of  their  term  of 
service,  became  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher,  and  the  staff  of 
monitors  in  the  district,  as  well  as  of  assistants,  consists  chiefly  of 
females. 

With  regard  to  the  duties  of  an  inspector,  I have  to  remark  that  I 
have  found  it  quite  impossible  to  complete  the  inspection  of  the  schools 
of  the  district,  now  numbering  108,  within  any  term  of  the  year.  The 
duties  attached  to  the  examinations  were  indeed  lightened  materially 
last  year,  in  the  matter  of  revising  the  teachers’  exercises,  but  they  still 
occupy  a great  deal  of  time,  the  monitors’  examination  alone  requiring 
two  weeks,  including  the  duty  of  revision  and  classification.  Every 
year’s  experience  convinces  me  that  two  full  inspections  for  the  year, 
when  the  attendance  is  high,  and  a larger  number  of  incidental  visits, 
lasting  on  an  average  thirty  minutes  each,  would  afford  a more  effectual 
supervision  of  the  schools  than  exists  under  the  present  arrangement. 


Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 


spelling  and  explanation). 

— Per-centages  of  those  examined 

who 

1868. 

1869. 

First  Book, 

24- 

23-8 

Second  Book,  . 

274 

24-3 

Third  Book  and  higher, 

19-6 

Total,  . 

71- 
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It  is  satisfactory  to  see  from  tliis  table  that  the  number  able  to  read  the  Appendix!). 
advanced  books  has  considerably  increased  since  1868.  As  to  the  de-  pro^~ 
fects  in  what  may  be  called  the  mechanical  part  of  reading,  I think  they  of  PupUs^ 
are  less  common  and  less  marked  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  '™mi  ';i1 
Oral  Spelling. — The  chief  defects  in  the  teaching  of  this  branch  are — iSIii"-8 
indistinctness  in  naming  the  letters;  not  marking  the  syllables;  and  lions  made 
insufficiency  of  exercises  for  the  junior  pupils.  To  name  these  defects  is  (1urinS the 
to  suggest  the  remedies  for  them.  Explanation. — Although  a man  is  yeai* 
offended  when  told  that  his  knowledge  of  a subject  is  only  that  of  a 
school-boy,  I fear  that  in  determining  the  extent  and  quality  of  a school- 
boy’s knowledge  we  too  often  take  a man’s  knowledge  as  a standard. 

In  lesson  books  and  arithmetic  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  guard 
against  this  mistake,  which,  if  committed,  will  do  the  double  wrong  of 
under-estimating  the  children’s  knowledge  and  the  teachers’  exertions, 
and  of  disheartening  even  the  best  teachers,  who  will  feel  they  are  re- 
quired to  work  impossibilities.  It  is  idle  to  try  to  teach  children  all 
the  information  implied  in  a sentence,  or  all  the  shades  .of  meanings  in 
words,  or  the  distinction  between  their  literal  and  metaphorical  uses.  I 
believe  that  such  knowledge  is,  as  a rule,  above  the  capacities  of  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.  If  children  are  acquainted  with  the  lead- 
ing facts  or  ideas  in  a lesson,  and  can  put  simpler  words  in  place  of  the 
difficult  ones  occurring  in  it,  I am  satisfied  that  that  lesson  has  been 
well  taught.  To  secure  this  proficiency,  all  the  teachers  in  this  district 
(including  monitors)  prepare  written  questions  on  the  subject  matter  of 
each  lesson  they  teach,  writing  in  a margin,  in  column  form,  the  difficult 
words  and  phrases  occuring  in  the  lesson.  This  plan  is  simpler  than 
note-talcing ; it  saves  time  when  examining,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  repetition.  Every  person  acquainted  with  the  practical 
working  of  our  schools  must  have  noticed  a want  of  mind  and  natural- 
ness in  their  tone,  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  slavishly 
follow  the  order  and  the  language  of  the  books  used  in  them,  and  the 
natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  that  tendency — mechanical  teach- 
ing. It  is  painful  to  listen  to  the  unnatural  and  high-pitched  tone  in 
which  many  teachers  ask,  and  nearly  all  pupils  answer  questions,  and 
particularly  during  the  “ Tasks”  lesson.  Teaching,  instead  of  being 
conversation,  becomes  bad  reading — clear  evidence  that  there  is  no 
attempt  at  mental  development — no  healthy  intercourse  between  teachers’ 
and  pupils’  minds.  To  remedy  this  defect  to  some  extent,  I have  in- 
sisted that,  except  in  the  case  of  definitions  and  technical  terms,  the 
language  of  the  books  shall  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  both  in  ques- 
tioning and  answering. 

Arithmetic. — Percentages  of  those  examined  who  were  able  to — 


1868. 

I860. 

Write  seven  places  of  figures, 

38*4 

51-8 

Work  Subtraction, 

4G- 

53-9 

Work  Sums  of  Money,  .... 

21-5 

23-2 

Work  Proportion  or  Practice, 

11*9 

10-8 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that,  except  in  the  higher  rules,  satisfac- 
tory progress  has  taken  place.  During  the  past  year  I have  returned 
none  as  able  to  work  proportion  and  higher,  who  failed  to  exhibit  a fair 
degree  of  expedition,  and  almost  thorough  accuracy.  My  suggestions 
during  the  year  had  reference  chiefly  to  the  mode  of  teaching  the  different 
rules.  _ There  is  nothing  to  complain  of  as  regards  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion given  to  this  subject ; and  I think  that  the  proficiency,  as  indicated 
by  the  foregoing  table,  will  be  considered  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
shill  and  energy  of  our  teachers  have  not  been  misapplied. 
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Proficiency 


of  Puj-ils 
found  in 
at  tendance 
ac  inspec- 
tion;; made 
during  the 


year. 


In  this  subject,  as  in  all  others  that  admit  of  intellectual  teaching,  the 
great  defect  is  what  I must  call  a want  of  self-reliance  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers,  that  constant  use  of  the  text  book,  that  dread  of  deviating 
from  it,  as  if  it  were  as  sacred  as  the  Bible  ; that  feeling  of  helplessness 
that  forbids  all  originality.  There  are  other  defects,  but  I believe  this 
is  the  parent  of  them  all. 

I think  I may  safely  say,  however,  that  even  in  intellectual  arithmetic 
something  has  been  done  during  the  year. 

Penmanship. — Percentages  of  those  examined  who  were  able  to — 


18G3. 

I860. 

TV 

rite  fairly, 

. 40-2 

39* 

TV 

rite  with  ease  and  freedom, 

8-5 

10-2 

Tc 

ital,  .... 

48-7 

49-2 

Although  the  progress  in  this  branch  has  not  equalled  my  anticipations, 
yet  it  is  not  unsatisfactory.  The  want  of  suitable  head  lines  for  girls  is 
yet  much  felt.  There  is  no  excuse  for  bad  writing  in.  any  school.  All 
required  from  the  teacher  is  supervision.  'Writing  has  been  made  easy 
indeed.  If  teachers  keep  up  a proper  supply  of  writing  materials,  if  they 
insist  on  cleanliness,  and  discountenance  all  intentional  as  well  as  care- 
less deviations  from  the  head  lines,  the  penmanship  must  in  a few  years 
be  satisfactory  in  all  our  schools. 

Dictation. — Percentages  of  those  examined  who  were  able  to  write 
from  dictation — 


1868. 

18C9. 

Fairly, 

. 25-4 

23-5 

With  ease  and  freedom, 

28-4 

25- 

Total, 

53-8 

48-5 

This  is  the  only  subject  of  the  school  course  in  which  the  returns  for 
1809  do  not  compare  favourably  with  those  for  1868.  And  I confess  I 
am  unable  to  account  for  the  falling  back.  The  dictation  tests  in  1869 
have  been  m ore  frequently  on  paper  than  those  in  1868.  But  this  does 
not  account  for  it  even  to  myself. 

Grammar. — Percentages  of  those  examined  who  were — 

1863.  1860. 

Acquainted  with  parts  of  speech,  . . 1 1*9  15'7 

Able  to  parse,  . . . .7-2  8-S 

Total, 19-1  24-5 

If  the  statistics  of  the  proficiency  of  our  pupils  are  intended  for  the 
public,  I think  it  is  not  fair  to  the  system  to  include  second-class  pupils 
amongst  those  examined  in  grammar,  no  more  than  it  is  to  include 
children  under  six  years  of  age  amongst  those  examined  in  reading. 
Although  2-k5  per  cent,  looks  small  to  the  public,  it  appears  large  to  me. 

It  is  against  my  will  that  I ever  ask  a second-class  child  a question  on 
grammar.  It  may  be  said  the  requirements  are  now  very  low  for  that 
class  : but  low  as  they  are,  time  is  spent — to  my  mind,  wasted — in  coining 
up  to  them.  Besides,  the  introduction  of  the  subject  at  all  at  that  early 
stage,  is  a temptation  to  a vain  and  silly  teacher  (and  it  would  be  idle 
to  deny  that  we  have  some  such)  to  waste  more  time  even  than  is 
necessary,  on  a subject  which  appears  more  elevated  in  the  educational 
scale  than  the  common-place  subjects — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

As  I stated  in  former  reports,  I think  grammar,  explanation,  and 
composition  should  be  taught  in  connexion  with  one  another  ; as  they  all 
help  us  to  speak  and  write  with  propriety. 

Apart  from  all  rules,  a good  deal  might  be  done  in  that  way  if  the 
children  were  trained  to  correct  one  another’s  solecisms  when  answering 
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in  class,  as  they  correct  one  another’s  mispronunciations  when  reading.  dppendixD. 
The  teacher’s  word  will  be  sufficient  reason  and  authority  in  one  case  as  T> 
m the  other.  0f  pupj]s  J 

Geography. — Percentages  of  those  examined  who  were  acquainted  found  in 

with—  attendance 

at  mspec- 

186S.  18G9.  tions  made 

during  the 
year. 


Map  of  the  T7 orld, 

2M 

27 -4 

Map  of  Europe  and  Ireland,  . 

12-7 

14  9 

A general  course  of  Geography, 

. 2- 

2-3 

Total,  .... 

85-8 

44-6 

Here  also  steady  progress  is  to  be  recorded.  But  I am  sorry  to  have 
to  state  that  improvement  as  to  the  means  adopted  to  render  the 
subject  interesting  has  been  trifling.  Yery  few  teachers  avail  themselves 
of  passing  or  past  events  to  connect  the  dry  names  of  places  with  some- 
thing that  would  render  them  more  than  names  to  the  children’s  minds. 
I think  it  was  long  ago  suggested  by  one  of  the  Board’s  highest  officers, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  place  books  of  voyages  and  travels  on  the 
Board’s  list.  In  my  judgment  I don’t  know  anything  which  would  do 
more  towards  securing  a judicious  and  successful  teaching  of  this  subject. 
The  celebrated  O’Connell,  who,  it  appears,  was  somewhat  vain  of  his 
knowledge  of  local  geography,  used  to  say  that  he  acquired  it  from  a 
careful  reading  of  Cook’s  voyages. 

Needlework. — This  branch  has  received  increased  attention  during  the 
past  year.  In  no  case  have  I seen  any  “ mending”  going  on.  It  would 
appear  that  either  parents  or  pupils  feel  ashamed  to  confess  that  their 
clothes  ever  become  old  or  torn. 

Extra  Branches. — Singing,  stationary ; Drawing,  progressing. 

Mathematics. — I would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  proiiciency  in 
Euclid,  mensuration,  and  algebrabc  required  on  the  Secondary  Ho.  1 reports 
in  future.  As  that  is  not  so  at  present,  I am  unable  to  state  accurately 
the  extent  of  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  teaching  of 
these  subjects  during  the  past  year.  I may  say  generally,  however,  that 
in  no  subject  of  the  school  course  has  the  progress  made  given  me  more 
satisfaction. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
tioninthe  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  q/and  pros- 
the  Schools.  " ju-cts  of 

National 

As  managers,  teachers,  and  parents  seem  satisfied,  it  is  not  rash  to  .Education 
assert  that,  so  far  as  this  district  at  least  is  concerned,  the  condition  and  trict'^Sih 
prospects  of  National  education  are  cheering.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  .suggestions 
X have  not  heard  managers  express  a desire  for  a different  system  ; nor  f°'' i,icrei,f!.- 
that  teachers  do  not  expect  to  be  better  paid.  But  with  the  practical  Scy^f1' 
working  of  the  system  in  this  district  the  managers  are  certainly  satisfied,  the  Schools, 
and  although  looking  forward  to  an  improved  condition,  the  teachers  are 
working  steadily  and  honestly — the  surest  sign  that  they  arc  contented. 

As  I stated  in  my  last  report,  the  teachers  are  anxiously  look  i ng  forward 
to  the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Itoyal  Commission  cn^IMmarv 
Education  in  Ireland.  Yague,  inconsistent,  and  contradictory  rumours 
are  afloat  on  the  subject ; and  until  their  report  is  issued,  and  the  Govern- 
ment action  taken  on  it,  education  will  suffer  from  a certain  amount 
of  unsettledness  amongst  the  teachers. 

As  I feel  deeply  the  advantages  of  education  over  mere  instruction,  I 
must  believe  that  everything  which  compels  the  teacher  to  become  a mere 
instructor,  aims  a deadly  blow  at  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  true 
civilization  of  our  race.  Ho  matter  what  system  of  education  be  main- 
"W.ecl  or  established  in  the  country,  an  enlightened  view  of  the  teachers’ 
i •• -um,  leading  to  a proper  remuneration  for  Ills  services,  will  be  ess  on- 
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AppendixD.  -fcial  to  the  full  development  of  whatever  elements  of  good  it  may  con- 
Condition  tain.  The  teachers  are  poor  ; but  they  are  not  soulless,  nor  insensible  to 
and  pros-  the  feeling  that  they,  too,  may  claim  to  rank  amongst  the  “ unacknow- 
N'-itional  lodged  legislators  of  mankind.”  Educate  them  and  pay  them  better  than 
Education  you  do,  ancl  you  will  find  they  will  amply  repay  you  by  the  increased 
in  the  Dis-  intelligence,  spirit,  love,  and  pride  they  will  apply  to  the  discharge  of 
suggestions  their  important  functions.  It  may  be  said  that  the  National  teachers,  as 
for  increas-  a body,  are  incapable  of  rising  above  the  feelings  which  influence  mere 
ing  the  effi-  bread-earners.  I think  better  of  them.  But  even  if  that  were  so,  it 
the  Schools.  would  1)0  hxit  an  argument  for  giving  the  rising  generation  of  teachers  a 
better  training  than  their  predecessors  have  received. 

I am  asked  to  state  in  this  report  what  I think  would  render  the 
schools  more  efficient.  In  obedience  to  these  instructions  I feel  bound  to 
express  my  belief  that  the  great  obstacle  to  true  education  in  this  country 
is  the  comparatively  undignified  position  of  the  teacher,  arising  from 
imperfect  training  and  insufficient  pay. 

proficiency  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  GO,  Cork  ; Mr.  Gillie. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and 
explanation). — Beading  is  less  successfully  taught  in  this  district  than 
any  other  branch,  except  in  the  convent  schools.  I observe  a gradual 
improvement  however,  and  in  a fair  proportion  of  schools  the  old  monoto- 
nous, unintelligent  style  has  almost  disappeared.  Due  attention  is  paid 
to  oral  spelling  and  explanation. 

Arithmetic. — Arithmetic  may  be  said  to  be  successfully  taught  for 
practical  purposes.  The  theory  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  known. 

Penmanship. — The  proficiency  in  penmanship  is  steadily  rising,  owing 
to  the  use  of  Foster’s  excellent  series  of  copy-books. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Writing  from  dictation  is  well  taught  on 
the  whole. 

Grammar. — Much  attention  is  given  to  this  branch,  but  the  great 
facility  which  the  junior  pupils  acquire  in  “ distinguishing  parts  of 
speech,”  leads  to  no  practical  result  as  far  as  an  improved  knowledge  of 
the  language  is  concerned.  Too  much  time  is  devoted  to  this  subject. 
Geography. — Geography  is,  on  the  whole,  very  fairly  taught. 
Needlework. — Needlework  is  fairly  attended  to  in  the  lay  schools,  and 
is  very  successfully  taught  in  the  convent  schools. 

Extra  Branches  (such  as  singing,  drawing,  etc.) — I have  observed  fair 
progress  in  extra  branches  during  the  year. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

There  is  a general  feeling  prevalent  that  a great  change  is  imminent 
in  the  system  of  National  education,  and  I believe  most  managers  and 
suggestions  others  interested  in  popular  education  are  anxious  for  some  alterations 
ing  tiieeiii-  the  present  system. 

ciency  of  The  best  way  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  would  be — first, 

the  Schools.  train  the  teachers  properly  to  their  duties  ; and  next,  to  pay  them 

according  to  the  work  accomplished,  instead  of  retaining  the  present 
basis  of  classification  and  salary. 

The  removal  of  the  restrictions  to  the  increase  of  schools  under  the 
management  of  religious  communities  would  tend  very  much  to  the 
spread  of  education,  as  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  influence  of  schools 
under  lay  teachers  does  not  reach  the  section  of  the  population  most  in. 
want  of  instruction,  while  schools  under  religious  orders  secure  the 
attendance  of  numbers  of  children,  whom  the  most  zealous  efforts  of  the 
parochial  clergy  fail  in  inducing  to  attend  the  ordinary  schools. 
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APPENDIX  E. 

Summaries  of  Tables  returned  by  the  District  Inspectors 
in  ther  Annual  Reports  for  1869. 


NTo.  Pas® 

]. — Classification  of  Schools,  with  regard  to  Building,  Repairs,  &c. — 
Furniture  and  Apparatus — Premises  and  Playgrounds — Out- 
Offices,  358 

2.  — Classification  of  Schools,  as  to  Observance  of  Cleanliness,  Neatness, 

and  Order,  360 

3. — Classification  of  Schools,  as  to  nature  of  average  attendance  com- 

manded by  them ; also,  the  number  of  Schools  for  which  Teachers 
pay  rent,  and  the  average  rent  per  School,  . . . .301 

4.  —Number  of  New  Teachers  appointed  in  the  year  1869,  with  their 


antecedents, 362 

5 Number  of  Paid  Monitors  in  Board’s  service  at  end  of  year  1869, 

according  to  Districts,  ........  363 

G. Ao-cs  of  Pupils  examined  by  District  Inspectors  during  year  1869,  364 

7.— Proficiency  of  Pupils  examined  by  Inspectors  during  the  year,*  367 

8 —Number  of  Teachers  in  each  District  at  end  of  year  1869,  . .371 


* The  Inspectors  arc  instructed  to  make  three  inspections  of  the  schools  in  their  charge 
•within  the  year,  but  of  only  one  of  these  are  they  required  to  give  in  their  Reports  full  tubu- 
lated details  of  the  results  of  their  examination  ot  the  pupils.  The  particulars  for  this  Table, 
No.  7 are  taken  from  their  detailed  Reports,  and  it  therefore  exhibits  neither  the  total  results 
of  all  the  inspections,  nor  the  actual  proficiency  of  all  the  pupils  enrolled  dining  the  year,  hut 
only  the  results  of  One  round  of  inspection,  and  the  proficiency  only  of  the  pupils  then  iound 
present  and  examined.  But,  on  the  principle  of  averages,  such  proficiency  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  index  of  the  educational  status  of  the  pupils,  generally. 
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Table  No.  1. — Classification  of  6,278  National  Schools  in  58  School 


» 

Building  and  Repairs. 

Furniture  and  Apparatus. 

Premises,  Playgrounds,  &c. 

o 

O £ 

6 

i 

.. 

6 

c 

'A 

Good. 

| 

Is 

cB 

£ 

| 

S 

Good. 

Middling 

6 “ 

'A 

i*  ; 

112 

53 

30 

2G 

3 

S 

47 

40 

9 

6 

10 

3 

125 

72 

35 

13 

5 

G9 

41 

14 

1 

41 

43 

25 

4 

12 

4 

127 

57 

31 

21 

18 

36 

63 

16 

12 

1G 

11 

16 

53 

31 

5 

119 

19 

47 

4G 

7 

22 

44 

46 

7 

4 

29 

14 

- 

72 

(i 

125 

27 

41 

2 

27 

55 

41 

2 

21 

32 

27 

3 

42 

7 

101 

88 

9 

2 

90 

26 

11 

4~l 

50 

44 

1C 

6 

15 

8 

101 

81 

46 

3 

1 

61 

65 

4 

1 

32 

38 

11 

- 

50 

9 

111 

59 

41 

10 

1 

5S 

52 

1 

_ 

32 

30 

24 

- 

25 

10 
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82 

9 

7 
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80 

9 

G 

9 

G9 

12 

9 

14 

_ 

11 
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5G 

53 

13 

1 

43 

G3 

1G 

1 

22 

29 

30 

- 

42 

12*  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

10 

111 

40 

01 

18 

22 

24 

4S 

23 

16 

S 

25 

11 

11 

56 

14 

113 

45 

43 

18 

7 

35 

42 

14 

10 

24 

11 

7 

61 

10 
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1G 

36 

91 

1 

7 

33 
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2 

10 

16 

60 

1 

57 

10 
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71 

43 

4 

3 

53 

62 

G 

— 

30 

37 

20 

G 

28 

17 

129 

73 

47 

7 

2 
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53 

6 

4 

33 

33 

12 

- 

51 

18 
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49 

26 

25 

23 

45 

37 

24 

17 

42 

35 

27 

19 

- 
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80 

23 
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45 

49 

16 
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33 

49 
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4 

14 

20 

90 

1G 

20 

21 

33 

10 

19 

32 

29 

10 

10 

11 

9 

50 

21 
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41 

44 

12 

13 

34 

43 

15 

IS 
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32 
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54 

22 
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21 

54 

22 

19 

1G 

47 

43 

10 

S 

34 

25 

S 

41 

20 
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28 

Cl 

20 

15 

12 
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10 

2 

11 

43 

37 

30 

3 

24 

117 

31 

42 

41 

3 

32 

46 

34 

5 

34 

42 

33 

4 

4 

25 

112 

84 

15 

8 

5 

7S 
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14 

5 

51 

11 

20 

10 

20 

2G 

101 

48 

00 

15 

8 

30 

43 

17 

11 

19 

21 

15 

16 

30 

27 

107 

30 

20 

37 

20 

37 

2S 

29 

13 

28 

12 

11 

9 

47 

2S 
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64 

38 

17 

3 

39 

48 

32 

3 

32 

8 

8 

- 

74 

29 

113 

89 

1 1 

12 

1 

S3 

14 

15 

1 

81 

24 
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1 

- 

so 

1 00 

G5 

30 

5 

- 

5S 

39 

G 

- 

31 

65 

7 

- 

- 

01 

101 

30 

44 

40 

17 

31 

53 

34 

13 

17 

20 

3 

4 

87 

02 

S7 

34 

19 

24 

10 

24 

21 

34 

8 

20 

11 

11 

- 

45 

00 

77 

33 

19 

14 

11 

2S 

24 

15 

10 

19 

27 

S 

- 

23 

04 

90 

40 

28 

18 

4 

23 

30 

28 

9 

9 

IS 

30 

9 

24 

05 

108 

G2 

43 

2 

1 

48 

4 9 

9 

2 

34 

57 

9 

- 

8 

00 

101 

49 

40 

11 

1 

44 

42 

14 

1 

44 

35 

8 

- 

07 

107 

39 

44 

20 

4 

29 

44 

27 

7 

40 

36 

20 

11 

- 

OS 

72 

44 

17 

7 

4 

45 

19 

5 

3 

1 1. 

27 

8 

19 

09 

90 

56 

16 

17 

7 

01 

21 

34 

10 

21 

12 

13 

S 

42 

40 

99 

28 

42 

16 

13 

36 

35 

20 

8 

24 

08 

25 

8 

4 

41 

95 

30 

40 

18 

7 

23 

31 

33 

8 

20 

17 

17 

2 

39 

42 

70 

39 

9 

11 

11 

30 

13 

14 

7 

20 

20 

16 

1 

40 

95 

27 

35 

28 

5 

13 

4G 

33 

3 

11 

43 

10 

2 

44 

98 

74 

11 

8 

5 

47 

30 

10 

11 

52 

16 

12 

7 

45 

108 

48 

18 

17 

25 

41 

20 

28 

19 

44 

20 

15 

7 
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42 

37 

22 

9 

39 
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19 
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29 

25 

47 
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25 

IS 

5 

31 

37 
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14 

- 
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56 

37 

14 

G 

59 

OS 

10 

G 

33 

25 

24 

7 

4 9 

9S 

4 4 

40 

13 

1 

45 

3G 

16 

1 

26 

26 

17 

- 

50 

99 

32 

35 

32 

_ 

21 

22 

56 

- 

30 

18 

22 

J7 

51 

95 

GO 

23 

9 

_ 

50 

33 

10 

2 

3S 

38 

11 

7 

52 
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56 

28 

22 

47 

46 

10 

S 

41 

40 

7 

50 
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5S 

28 
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- 

45 

41 

12 
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41 

2S 

17 
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115 

27 

31 
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35 

23 

37 

29 

26 
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22 
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55 
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42 
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16 

12 

G 

5S 

32 

4 

4 

39 

21 

13 
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G.27S 

2,S71 

1,863 

1,083 

2,241 

1,241 

401 

'•'77 

1,560 

976  4*2 

1,643 

Por  cent 

- 

457 

29-7 

17-3 

7'3 

38-1 

35-7 

19-8 

6-4 

26-7 

24-9 

15-5 

6-7 

26-2 

* No  returns. 
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Districts,  in  regard  to  heads  indicated  in  the  following  Table  : — 
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15-4 

7-7 

Percent. 
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Table  2. — Exhibiting  classification  of  6,275  National  Schools  in  58  School 
Districts,  as  to  observance  of  Cleanliness,  Neatness,  and  Order. 


District. 

No.  of  Schools 
returned. 

School 

rooms. 

Children. 

Out-Offices. 
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14 

69 

33 

3 

11 

67 

40 

1 

10 

26 

C 

125 

27 

37 

50 

11 

30 

60 

35 

- 

25 

25 

7 

131 

86 

25 

20 

- 

70 

48 

13 

- 

36 

20 

8 

131 

60 

64 

6 

1 

27 

95 

9 

- 

34 

73 

9 

111 

60 

48 

3 

- 

76 

35 

- 

- 

53 

27 

10 

104 

80 

16 

8 

- 

90 

10 

4 

- 

72 

11 

123 

60 

57 

5 

1 

55 

61 

7 

- 

20 

12* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

13 

108 

43 

39 

22 

4 

40 

43 

21 

4 

11 

13 

5 

113 

39 

42 

21 

11 

42 

53 

18 

— 

23 

19 

15 

144 

33 

48 

59 

4 

20 

60 

62 

2 

18 

12 

6 

121 

40 

57 

24 

- 

24 

77 

20 

- 

44 

34 

13 

4 

17 

129 

71 

44 

12 

2 

62 

59 

8 

- 

49 

32 

18 

123 

41 

40 

36 

6 

38 

70 

12 

3 

27 

16 

10 

19 

113 

43 

41 

24 

5 

23 

53 

34 

3 

15 

36 

20 

90 

15 

35 

30 

10 

12 

26 

38 

14 

7 

•> 

21 

110 

41 

51 

11 

7 

32 

74 

2 

2 

16 

6 

9 

16 

63 

22 

116 

S3 

7 L 

11 

1 

20 

81 

15 

- 

8 

13 

18 

8 

69 

23 

124 

12 

53 

19 

- 

- 

120 

1 

3 

11 

27 

7 

•> 

24 

117 

89 

11 

14 

3 

95 

22 

- 

- 

20 

12 

11 

12 

62 

25 

112 

69 

1G 

22 

5 

58 

21 

28 

5 

55 

10 

1G 

10 

21 

26 

101 

37 

36 

20 

8 

27 

41 

25 

8 

24 

26 

5 

39 

27 

107 

35 

37 

22 

13 

41 

43 

19 

4 

28 

3 

_ 

28 

122 

53 

56 

11 

2 

56 

54 

12 

_ 

35 

16 

0 

29 

113 

85 

19 

7 

2 

79 

34 

- 

- 

75 

11 

18 

_ 

9 

30 

103 

66 

35 

2 

- 

52 

50 

1 

- 

49 

35 

2 

9 

31 

131 

35 

52 

27 

17 

32 

55 

26 

18 

10 

14 

6 

99 

32 

87 

38 

37 

12 

- 

49 

38 

_ 

_ 

21 

7 

57 

33 

77 

20 

28 

17 

12 

31 

32 

12 

2 

10 

17 

9 

11 

34 

90 

25 

4 3 

19 

3 

22 

32 

32 

4 

22 

21 

2 

40 

35 

10S 

74 

33 

1 

— 

40 

64 

4 

— 

SO 

34 

4 

3 

37 

36 

101 

74 

25 

2 

— 

59 

41 

1 

- 

44 

20 

_ 

_ 

37 

37 

107 

29 

55 

16 

7 

40 

57 

10 

- 

19 

39 

20 

8 

21 

38 

72 

57 

5 

6 

4 

8 

44 

12 

8 

34 

26 

3 

9 

_ 

39 

96 

45 

30 

13 

8 

41 

21 

34 

- 

34 

15 

10 

S 

29 

40 

99 

57 

33 

9 

- 

63 

23 

10 

3 

20 

22 

13 

9 

35 

41 

95 

33 

45 

16 

1 

56 

29 

10 

_ 

21 

42 

_ 

2 

30 

42 

70 

33 

26 

10 

1 

25 

34 

9 

2 

27 

IS 

2 

4 "I 

19 

43 

95 

22 

41 

31 

1 

15 

44 

36 

— 

13 

34 

8 

1 

39 

44 

98 

56 

41 

1 

- 

56 

42 

_ 

- 

30 

31 

5 

5 

27 

45 

108 

46 

30 

24 

8 

60 

28 

12 

8 

33 

11 

4 

9 

61 

46 

110 

60 

26 

18 

6 

43 

46 

19 

2 

29 

17 

9 

4 

51 

47 

94 

4 7 

26 

16 

5 

57 

31 

4 

2 

32 

18 

11 

4 

29 

48 

113 

6 L 

29 

21 

2 

73- 

26 

14 

_ 

30 

24 

20 

16 

23 

49 

98 

82 

13 

3 

— 

91 

7 

_ 

_ 

31 

36 

4 

1 

26 

60 

99 

31 

36 

30 

2 

30 

29 

39 

1 

32 

22 

13 

3 

29 

51 

95 

59 

31 

5 

— 

38 

49 

8 

- 

42 

28 

6 

1 

18 

52 

111 

34 

56 

21 

- 

21 

84 

6 

_ 

39 

35 

2 

4 

31 

53 

102 

41 

46 

13 

2 

32 

56 

14 

- 

27 

24 

12 

3 

36 

54 

115 

12 

45 

37 

21 

1 

42 

55 

17 

13 

36 

8 

13 

45 

55 

100 

36 

35 

20 

9 

37 

36 

21 

6 

28 

24 

11 

10 

27 

56 

109 

7S 

20 

10 

1 

87 

19 

3 

- 

52 

17 

8 

3 

29 

'57 

111 

72 

26 

13 

- 

35 

60 

16 

_ 

65 

13 

9 

2 

22 

58 

108 

17 

50 

31 

10 

10 

61 

30 

7 

10 

27 

7 

2 

62 

59 

104 

68 

2G 

7 

3 

63 

40 

1 

- 

35 

10 

14 

4 

41 

60 

9S 

46 

46 

6 

48 

44 

6 

- 

40 

22 

14 

3 

19 

Total, 

6,275 

2,790 

2,256 

995 

2=4 

2,501 

2,715 

914 

145 

1,727 

1,401 

639 

320 

2,1S8 

Per  cent. 

- 

445 

36-0 

15-8 

3-7 

39-9  43-2 

14-6 

2-3 

275 

22-3 

r.. 

51 

34-9 

* No  returns. 
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Table  No.  3. — Classification  of  G,337  National  Schools  in  58  School  Districts,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  Average  Daily  Attendance  commanded  by  them  ; also  the 
number  of  Schools  for  which  the  Teachers  pay  rent,  and  the  average  rent  per 
school. 


District. 

No. 

of 

Schools 

Number  of  Schools  respectively  in  which  the 

l'er' 
School 
of  those 

Average 

per 

School 

entire 

District. 

attend- 

Ordi- 

nary 

National 

Schools. 

Schools 

for 

Teachers 

pay 

Amount 

of 

Rent 

Areracjo 
Rent  per 
School. 

c»." 

"»£ 

35  but 

mlr 

G5  but 
under 
SO. 

100 

above. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

115 

21 

20 

21 

33 

12 

2 

25-1 

447 

41’ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

125 

30 

26 

28 

29 

9 

3 

25- 

41-9 

40-8 

15 

0 

15 

0 

0 

1 

0 

127 

24 

22 

37 

33 

10 

1 

25'7 

43' 

41-8 

- 

- 

- 

120 

32 

16 

3S 

26 

8 

- 

253 

40-2 

39-9 

17 

33 

14 

0 

1 

19 

7 3 

27 

45 

30 

17 

5 

1 

23-4 

41-2 

40-1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

131 

35 

27 

38 

27 

4 

- 

24-5 

87'7 

377 

6 

23 

5 

0 

3 

17 

6 

8 

130 

7 

10 

23 

49 

31 

10 

26’6 

62-2 

60-1 

2 

8 

IS 

0 

4 

9 

0 

9 

110 

15 

12 

15 

20 

29 

19 

24- 

77-4 

Oo'o 

3 

13 

2 

6 

4 

7 

6 

10 

104 

10 

3 

16 

37 

30 

8 

25-4 

65-9 

64-8 

1 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

11 

123 

27 

14 

23 

31 

25 

3 

257 

516 

49' 

5 

2 

8 

0 

0 

9 

7i 

12*  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

108 

33 

29 

29 

14 

1 

2 

25-6 

38- 

35-6 

33 

59 

0 

0 

1 

16 

4 

It 

105 

37 

28 

27 

8 

4 

1 

25-4 

35-8 

34'S 

4 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

is 

142 

38 

48 

34 

18 

4 

— 

25-3 

35-9 

35-8 

6 

7 

10 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1C 

121 

15 

10 

35 

43 

17 

1 

25-3 

477 

46'7 

3 

9 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

17 

129 

19 

17 

38 

42 

13 

— 

25-9 

44-S 

44-8 

3 

8 

10 

0 

2 

1G 

8 

18 

123 

21 

18 

23 

47 

13 

1 

2 5 6 

46'8 

43-1 

15 

23 

6 101 

1 

11 

n 

10 

110 

13 

12 

23 

4 7 

12 

3 

243 

51-3 

47-5 

6 

24 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

20 

87 

35 

S 

13 

25 

3 

23’2 

40-2 

39'8 

25 

44 

11 

8 

1 

15 

8 

21 

108 

3 

4 

15 

41 

43 

2 

23’4 

63- 

62-3 

8 

16 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

92 

116 

4 

10 

24 

47 

30 

1 

24-5 

551 

53-3 

35 

75 

6 

2} 

2 

3 

oj 

23 

121 

23 

20 

41 

28 

6 

3 

26-4 

43-1 

40-4 

IS 

30 

16 

101 

1 

14 

3* 

24 

122 

26 

19 

33 

30 

14 

- 

255 

43'3 

43-1 

16 

35 

10 

0 

2 

4 

4* 

25 

106 

18 

17 

22 

31 

13 

5 

25- 

54‘ 

44’ 

- 

- 

- 

26 

100 

22 

14 

26 

30 

8 

- 

20- 

41-6 

41-7 

- 

— 

— 

27 

112 

2 

18 

31 

35 

24 

2 

24- 

52’8 

51- 

10 

13 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

28 

122 

10 

23 

36 

32 

18 

3 

25'4 

46'8 

44-4 

23 

47 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

29 

113 

41 

21 

33 

11 

4 

3 

23-5 

382 

36-2 

— 

— 

- 

30 

104 

14 

12 

1G 

20 

30 

12 

24-3 

77-1 

59-8 

- 

— 

— 

31 

130 

28 

31 

22 

48 

6 

25' 

40-6 

40-5 

— 

— 

- 

82 

87 

4 

7 

11 

39 

25 

1 

22-3 

58'1 

58' 7 

2 

4 

10 

0 

2 

5 

0 

33 

117 

33 

26 

28 

19 

8 

3 

263 

41'5 

363 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

31 

88 

22 

20 

18 

14 

8 

6 

23-5 

552 

39’ 

- 

- 

_ 

35 

108 

30 

23 

24 

15 

12 

4 

25'7 

46-9 

39'7 

2 

4 

2 

6 

2 

1 

3 

36 

101 

22 

17 

27 

25 

5 

5 

251 

49- 

42’ 

- 

— 

_ 

87 

107 

36 

12 

20 

25 

9 

5 

25-3 

45-3 

41-4 

- 

_ 

_ 

88 

72 

5 

4 

7 

17 

16 

23 

249 

93-6 

78’8 

- 

_ 

- 

39 

95 

20 

15 

25 

17 

9 

9 

25-3 

51-3 

45-1 

- 

- 

_ 

40 

99 

27 

8 

17 

26 

13 

8 

24’5 

60-6 

44-5 

- 

_ 

_ 

41 

96 

19 

• 22 

22 

15 

14 

4 

23'7 

59'2 

512 

- 

_ 

_ 

42 

105 

20 

8 

27 

34 

15 

1 

24-2 

481 

46-S 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

43 

111 

15 

9 

28 

43 

14 

2 

244 

49’4 

46'2 

- 

— 

- 

44 

98 

9 

4 

31 

32 

19 

3 

24' 

54-8 

51-4 

- 

— 

_ 

45 

108 

8 

6 

21 

41 

21 

11 

21-5 

64'5 

606 

10 

16 

8 

9 

1 

12 

10J 

46 

110 

a 

12 

9 

21 

56 

9 

275 

77- 

GO '7 

9 

12 

9 

9 

1 

7 

9 

47 

94 

13 

14 

15 

2S 

22 

2 

25- 

53-3 

49-7 

- 

— 

_ 

4S 

111 

3 

8 

19 

47 

28 

6 

197 

64  7 

55-5 

- 

— 

_ 

49 

9S 

21 

15 

16 

31 

12 

3 

24’4 

47-1 

44-9 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

50 

98 

36 

29 

12 

10 

8 

24'S 

47-2 

353 

- 

- 

- 

51 

91 

5 

5 

23 

37 

16 

5 

27-6 

699 

50- 

4 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

52 

111 

•2 

3 

13 

40 

43 

10 

15'4 

717 

C8'7 

10 

27 

0 

0 

2 

14 

0 

53 

102 

10 

14 

19 

31 

23 

5 

23'5 

60- 

51-2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

54 

113 

6 

3 

22 

33 

38 

11 

22-G 

72-1 

Cl-8 

13 

24 

10 

0 

1 

17 

8i 

55 

100 

2 

6 

15 

23 

38 

11 

26- 

72-6 

86-4 

3 

7 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

56 

109 

5 

5 

23 

34 

38 

4 

2 7 ’5 

65' 

58-3 

4 

L9 

3 

0 

4 

15 

9 

57 

111 

5 

5 

16 

41 

31 

13 

24-2 

73-9 

63-6 

5 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

58 

10S 

11 

8 

23 

33 

29 

4 

24-8 

579 

53-4 

1 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

59 

104 

3 

4 

11 

45 

34 

7 

23-3 

70'3 

64-2 

- 

- 

_ 

60 

96 

7 

5 

10 

25 

32 

17 

15-8 

95-4 

65'7 

- 

- 

- 

Total, 

6,337 

1,032 

877 

1,342 

1,740 

1,057 

289 

- 

- 

- 

323 

639  1 li 

1 

19 

7 

Percent. 

- 

163 

13-8 

21-2 

27-5 

16-7 

4'5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 
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Table  No.  4. — Number  of  new  Teachers  appointed  to  the  Board’s  service  in  the 
year  1869,  who  had  been,  as  under : — 


* This  includes  18  teachers  in  the  Letterkenny  District,  not  distributed  under  the  above  headings. 
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Table  No.  5. — Number  of  Paid  Monitors  in  Board’s  Service  in  the  several 
Districts  at  end  of  year  18G9. 


District. 

Total 

Number 

First  Class. 

Senior. 

Junior. 

District. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

39 

1 

1 

2 

15 

12 

27 

3 

7 

10 

_ 

1 

1 

20 

19 

39 

7 

2 

, 

_ 

1 

1 

24 

20 

50 

4 

5 

9 

4 

. 

9 

_ 

2 

30 

22 

52 

4 

4 

S 

5 

_ 

1 

1 

10 

12 

22 

12 

S 

20 

0 

49 

_ 

2 

2 

20 

IS 

38 

4 

5 

9 

7 

_ 

3 

3 

12 

00 

07 

- 

- 

- 

8 

02 

_ 

2 

2 

5 

49 

54 

- 

0 

0 

9 

in 

_ 

1 

1 

23 

00 

S9 

4 

5 

9 

10 

11  . 

74 

- 

1 

1 

22 

33 

5o 

5 

13 

IS 

1 1 

12*  . 

30 

: 

_ 

12 

13 

25 

"s 

3 

11 

18 

24 

- 

2 

2 

11 

7 

18 

3 

1 

14 

_ 

1 

1 

17 

9 

20 

4 

- 

4 

15 

ir 

07 

1 

1 

2S 

27 

55 

4 

7 

11 

10 

_ 

19 

23 

42 

4 

5 

9 

1 7 

34 

_ 

_ 

- 

24 

10 

34 

- 

- 

- 

18 

_ 

3 

3 

4 

21 

25 

4 

6 

19 

30 

_ 

_ 

- 

14 

5 

19 

4 

7 

11 

20 

_ 

1 

1 

34 

23 

57 

3 

- 

3 

21 

_ 

_ 

_ 

28 

34 

02 

S 

9 

17 

22 

1 

1 

14 

13 

27 

4 

3 

7 

23 

1 

_ 

1 

19 

22 

41 

1 

1 

2 

24 

1 

3 

4 

11 

23 

34 

8 

18 

20 

25 

_ 

_ 

13 

7 

20 

2 

1 

3 

20 

1 

1 

18 

12 

30 

3 

3 

0 

27 

1 

1 

18 

21 

39 

c 

0 

12 

28 

_ 

1 

1 

17 

20 

43 

- 

- 

29 

13 

13 

27 

00 

S7 

9 

9 

IS 

30 

1 

1 

22 

24 

40 

1 

- 

1 

31 

_ 

27 

21 

4S 

1 

3 

•1 

32 

2 

2 

11 

20 

31 

2 

0 

8 

33 

1 

0 

7 

10 

47 

03 

13 

5 

IS 

34 

0 

0 

21 

34 

55 

1 

- 

1 

35 

02 

_ 

3 

3 

19 

34 

53 

2 

4 

G 

36 

_ 

2 

2 

13 

27 

40 

14 

11 

25 

37 

_ 

10 

10 

12 

92 

104 

1 

7 

8 

38 

_ 

2 

2 

20 

44 

70 

2 

0 

8 

39 

•10  . 

110 

1 

2 

3 

29 

54 

83 

0 

24 

30 

40 

' _ 

1 

1 

15 

51 

00 

■11 

_ 

- 

30 

24 

54 

8 

9 

17 

42 

70 

1 

5 

0 

24 

39 

03 

1 

- 

1 

43 

08 

_ 

2 

2 

25 

35 

00 

5 

1 

6 

44 

79 

_ 

5 

5 

32 

37 

09 

2 

3 

5 

45 

•16  . 

122 

2 

5 

7 

45 

07 

112 

3 

- 

3 

46 

47  . 

84 

_ 

2 

2 

32 

50 

82 

- 

- 

- 

47 

4S  . 

03 

1 

7 

8 

15 

32 

47 

5 

3 

8 

48 

52 

_ 

1 

13 

36 

49 

2 

- 

2 

49 

50  . 

40 

5 

5 

4 

29 

33 

- 

2 

2 

50 

_ 

9 

9 

41 

104 

145 

5 

6 

11 

51 

_ 

5 

5 

34 

46 

80 

12 

14 

20 

52 

_ 

_ 

- 

10 

30 

46 

2 

2 

4 

53 

54  . 

_ 

3 

3 

15 

40 

61 

1 

- 

1 

54 

_ 

9. 

2 

20 

31 

57 

, 

0 

13 

55 

5G  . 

04 

_ 

3 

3 

32 

30 

08 

11 

12 

23 

50 

67  . 

89 

_ 

0 

0 

32 

44 

70 

3 

4 

7 

57 

77 

_ 

5 

5 

23 

40 

03 

5 

4 

9 

58 

59  . 

4 

4 

42 

01 

103 

1 

- 

1 

59 

60  . 

103 

1 

5 

0 

50 

77 

133 

10 

8 

24 

00 

Total, 

3,928 

13 

149 

102 

1,257 

1,9S0 

3,237 

252 

277 

529 

- 

* No  returns. 
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Table  No.  6. — Showing  the  Ages  of  321,076  Pupils  examined 


District. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Under  5 years 
of  age. 

5 and  under  6. 

C and  under  7. 

7 and  under  8. 

8 and  under  9. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1*. 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

27 

63 

182 

217 

189 

215 

229 

3 . 

112 

1G4 

172 

203 

171 

294 

224 

249 

4 . 

112 

111 

168 

212 

196 

258 

258 

302 

5 . 

11G 

10S 

120 

123 

147 

209 

162 

237 

217 

124 

170 

185 

240 

241 

341 

257 

330 

268 

7 . 

128 

113 

143 

188 

181 

231 

222 

254 

8 . 

119 

376 

350 

426 

359 

446 

469 

440 

9 . 

102 

417 

385 

410 

331 

528 

433 

489 

442 

10  . 

10G 

220 

232 

337 

274 

382 

302 

492 

380 

11  . 

109 

174 

287 

298 

248 

386 

329 

407 

358 

291 

13  . 

107 

53 

68 

128 

112 

174 

165 

248 

242 

14  . 

102 

78 

93 

122 

127 

173 

177 

248 

216 

15  . 

135 

240 

263 

191 

199 

384 

266 

376 

304 

1G  . 

117 

173 

181 

241 

201 

318 

225 

328 

269 

344 

17  . 

128 

69 

91 

169 

184 

358 

286 

398 

256 

378 

121 

71 

87 

165 

147 

316 

253 

390 

314 

19  . 

104 

93 

198 

156 

196 

247 

269 

270 

285 

301 

20  . 

7 / 

117 

97 

140 

162 

177 

160 

229 

158 

234 

21  . 

108 

123 

150 

243 

256 

359 

323 

462 

383 

519 

22  . 

115 

77 

100 

162 

154 

225 

210 

316 

296 

23  . 

85 

40 

59 

125 

97 

157 

65 

176 

169 

238 

24  . 

88 

19 

21 

63 

5S 

142 

109 

187 

181 

230 

25  . 

105 

120 

230 

201 

301 

284 

289 

275 

340 

320 

2G  . 

105 

4G 

73 

109 

121 

168 

173 

205 

177 

275 

27  . 

110 

3G 

62 

149 

167 

329 

302 

459 

449 

335 

28  . 

120 

119 

106 

191 

1S5 

274 

207 

363 

267 

29  . 

108 

264 

21S 

195 

176 

233 

231 

265 

267 

30  . 

83 

332 

407 

307 

314 

325 

346 

301 

367 

31  . 

12G 

44 

50 

160 

151 

2S3 

264 

399 

373 

404 

32  . 

88 

59 

53 

161 

140 

219 

211 

257 

278 

400 

402 

33  . 

91 

75 

258 

122 

181 

175 

237 

228 

264 

245 

238 

34  . 

87 

71 

175 

141 

213 

219 

253 

283 

333 

286 

315 

35  . 

62 

51 

164 

127 

140 

186 

215 

265 

260 

335 

292 

3G  . 

91 

62 

172 

143 

203 

165 

196 

258 

248 

272 

37  . 

10G 

141 

1S7 

187 

215 

282 

275 

295 

262 

997 

291 

38  . 

71 

490 

561 

371 

363 

343 

416 

313 

469 

979 

39  . 

79 

85 

146 

169 

186 

214 

224 

201 

227 

196 

230 

40  . 

98 

237 

331 

238 

223 

249 

275 

282 

297 

318 

334 

41  . 

90 

93 

182 

157 

163 

198 

189 

267 

193 

99.1 

959 

42  . 

70 

57 

50 

88 

98 

140 

154 

1S9 

209 

278 

236 

43  . 

9G 

84 

171 

126 

130 

125 

137 

130 

124 

130 

104 

44  . 

G9 

102 

132 

118 

113 

185 

157 

19S 

138 

226 

167 

45  . 

107 

120 

135 

1S4 

198 

306 

284 

399 

352 

390 

376 

4G  . 

1 1 1 

219 

284 

254 

272 

397 

358 

449 

402 

496 

506 

47  . 

92 

112 

228 

153 

202 

191 

246 

248 

312 

257 

291 

48  . 

109 

1 IS 

110 

241 

196 

225 

234 

322 

288 

341 

301 

49  . 

99 

105 

162 

139 

177 

196 

201 

271 

253 

271 

276 

50  . 

94 

98 

319 

160 

232 

220 

313 

256 

291 

269 

327 

51  . 

89 

210 

356 

214 

328 

213 

393 

286 

402 

255 

432 

52  . 

111 

170 

231 

216 

195 

330 

313 

449 

403 

464 

424 

f.3  . 

9G 

75 

95 

16S 

148 

260 

194 

3G9 

255 

353 

266 

54  . 

107 

78 

24S 

190 

291 

323 

3S4 

371 

403 

402 

488 

55  . 

100 

120 

125 

323 

387 

394 

446 

471 

496 

477 

431 

56  . 

109 

126 

217 

222 

290 

340 

362 

379 

421 

434 

465 

57  . 

111 

42 

118 

374 

534 

346 

391 

440 

474 

510 

522 

58  . 

107 

89 

125 

205 

281 

293 

318 

360 

367 

412 

420 

59  . 

99 

115 

177 

276 

265 

315 

347 

3S3 

394 

408 

417 

CO  . 

80 

286 

383 

282 

333 

395 

399 

469 

473 

448 

476 

Total,  . 

5,874 

7,684 

10,550 

11,591 

12,376 

15,634 

15,313 

18,412 

17,757 

19,517 

18,769  I 

1’er  cent., 

5- 

7' 

9-6 

11-3 

119 

* No  returns. 
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by  the  Inspectors  in  58  School  Districts  during  the  year  1869. 


— 

1 

! 

i 

1 

9 and  under  10.  | 

10  and  under  11.  | 

11  and  under  12.  | 

12  and  under  13. 

13  and  u 

ndcr  14. 

15 

District. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

| 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1* 

225 

165 

188 

128 

147 

125 

107 

90 

44 

49 

43 

2 

237 

2S3 

256 

216 

199 

174 

152 

106 

93 

82 

66 

3 

239 

234 

207 

173 

135 

154 

111 

119 

67 

59 

45 

4 

247 

285 

239 

216 

1S4 

173 

136 

108 

83 

89 

67 

5 

240 

216 

190 

146 

101 

116 

124 

78 

101 

43 

6 

309 

316 

288 

241 

184 

230 

172 

150 

116 

128 

80 

7 

366 

364 

313 

286 

244 

174 

150 

106 

80 

61 

27 

8 

443 

3S3 

373 

284 

267 

181 

1S4 

113 

05 

4S 

47 

9 

404 

486 

354 

395 

240 

280 

201 

150 

133 

97 

6 L 

10 

269 

872 

240 

253 

173 

180 

113 

100 

65 

76 

53 

11 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

12* 

302 

362 

320 

267 

242 

264 

211 

159 

129 

108 

70 

13 

221 

273 

212 

219 

154 

221 

142 

15S 

90 

96 

57 

14 

290 

363 

227 

260 

213 

234 

121 

160 

102 

100 

66 

15 

2S6  1 

380 

290 

270 

206 

260 

160 

160 

113 

104 

88 

16 

313 

403 

326 

| 335 

258 

288 

229 

221 

156 

134 

9G 

17 

359 

4 79 

389 

378 

298 

353 

264 

1S3 

167 

138 

98 

18 

239 

294 

257 

336 

213 

225 

153 

198 

115 

127 

75 

Go 

19 

235 

196 

228 

163 

ISO 

157 

155 

124 

78 

78 

51 

66 

20 

434 

562 

449 

456 

375 

461 

338 

280 

213 

201 

159 

21 

46G 

390 

502 

482 

416 

327 

312 

347 

ISO 

164 

135 

114 

22 

1SI 

1S4 

176 

171 

163 

153 

117 

119 

85 

79 

58 

54 

23 

244 

234 

242 

216 

209 

166 

176 

133 

139 

127 

101 

69 

24 

300 

378 

280  1 

370 

223 

264 

168 

216 

115 

111 

66 

88 

25 

301 

245 

332  1 

262 

245 

209 

222 

199 

149 

107 

114 

78 

26 

335 

309 

278 

249 

198 

213 

190 

250 

127 

188 

130 

148 

27 

305 

281 

376 

360 

293 

275 

23S 

185 

211 

196 

195 

181 

28 

263 

241 

220 

194 

182 

169 

118 

131 

101 

94 

56 

53  ! 

29 

245 

392 

219 

376 

162 

276 

93  1 

246 

47 

158 

37 

74 

30 

361 

353 

336 

297 

241 

231  j 

ISO 

142 

135 

95  | 

89 

31 

406 

403 

327 

285 

290 

25S 

247 

189 

154 

117 

89 

59 

32 

217 

216 

196 

214 

]63 

176 

9S 

152 

93 

111 

44 

75 

33 

282 

291 

268 

264 

228 

218 

190 

178 

131 

131 

77 

85 

34 

a,<  ■) 

294 

396 

387 

349 

2S2 

278 

251 

151 

158 

105 

SI 

35 

291 

337 

309 

305 

214 

262 

230 

239 

147 

134 

84 

87  i 

36 

300 

268 

833 

297 

227 

219 

200 

200 

122 

136 

67 

100 

37 

95f. 

458 

231 

485 

174 

402 

136 

271 

64 

154 

23 

98 

38 

197 

235 

l or, 

190 

3 55 

162 

124 

132 

94 

115 

65 

64 

39 

311 

396 

318 

407 

257 

309 

190 

290 

109 

22 1 

72 

127 

40 

249 

251 

285 

250 

179 

197 

145 

188 

104 

95 

71 

70 

4 1 

310 

270 

978 

260 

235 

197 

190 

154 

131 

88 

60 

58 

42 

153 

119 

115 

161 

85 

106 

64 

107 

35 

56 

IS 

34 

4 3 

221 

184 

201 

925 

192 

158 

143 

153 

93 

100 

49 

SI 

44 

418 

456 

447 

439 

369 

378 

365 

333 

201 

206 

152 

119 

45 

528 

519 

537 

579 

406 

44  0 

411 

281 

264 

181 

176 

46 

277 

332 

265 

323 

215 

275 

21  9 

207 

143 

167 

86 

114 

47 

412 

566 

458 

614 

396 

144 

242 

383 

204 

295 

115 

260 

48 

314 

294 

343 

327 

264 

255 

216 

228 

144 

146 

95 

104 

49 

2S7 

375 

271 

3S4 

208 

315 

151 

262 

S5 

176 

59 

91 

50 

288 

490 

299 

520 

255 

412 

189 

290 

130 

208 

83 

153 

51 

488 

489 

456 

468 

365 

421 

301 

848 

167 

175 

109 

130 

52 

380 

310 

382 

337 

338 

293 

825 

288 

1S2 

187 

142 

133 

53 

436 

462 

447 

441 

373 

435 

296 

34i> 

191 

252 

133 

137 

54. 

459 

487 

491 

451 

359 

408 

284 

334 

240 

210 

118 

113 

55 

439 

479 

460 

506 

390 

443 

281 

842 

231 

223 

161 

174 

56 

517 

518 

591 

551 

462 

447 

438 

439 

292 

210 

153 

153 

57 

405 

473 

421 

456 

341 

355 

288 

337 

220 

186 

211 

147 

54 

405 

442 

392 

419 

316 

331 

257 

272 

179 

202 

117 

108 

59 

449 

527 

448 

465 

357 

409 

289 

358 

203 

247 

103 

150 

60 

19,877 

1 19,653 

10.546 

| 19,418 

15,040 

1 15,347 

| 12,859 

1 12,018 

| 8,518 

8,453 

1 5,042 

Total. 

1 12'-3 

12*1 

o'- 6 

1 s’-o 

i 2 

•3 

l 3 

•5 

Percent. 

[i continued . 
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Table  No.  0 — continued. — Showing  the  Ages  of  321,076  Pupils  examined  by  the 
Inspectors  in  58  School  Districts  during  the  year  1869. 


15  and  under  1G. 

1 

16  and  under  17. 

17  and  under 
18. 

[ 18  and  under 
19. 

19  and  under 
20. 

20  and  above 

1 

Total. 

SI. 

F. 

»• 

F. 

F. 

SI. 

F. 

St. 

F. 

1 SI. 

F. 

]* 

29 

17 

15 

4 

7 

1 

“2 

1 

3 

- 

3,475 

4,587 

a 

40 

34 

14 

9 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

47 

31 

27 

14 

11 

11 

8 

1 

2 

_ 

5 

52 

31 

69 

18 

6 

1 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

10 

4 

— 

6 

- 

- 

_ 

4,733 

7 

72 

50 

37 

36 

12 

7 

17 

3 

4 

- 

4 

_ 

22 

17 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

9 

23 

30 

3 

12 

- 

3 

- 

4 

_ 

1 

1 

10 

52 

30 

15 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

7.013 

5,585 

35 

24 

9 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

59 

31 

45 

15 

30 

2 

20 

5 

9 

4 

: 

7-,-. 

M 

42 

29 

23 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

46 

— 

- 

2 

1 

2 

— 

- 

_ 

44 

24 

23 

10 

3 

4 

9 

1 

2 

- 

2 

_ 

30 

20 

3 

6 

1 

— 

1 

_ 

18 

79 

57 

50 

39 

17 

11 

5 

2 

7 

2 

S 

_ 

ii4 

27 

28 

53 

2 

1 

2 

4 

o 

- 

_ 

_ 

20 

31 

21 

25 

9 

7 

- 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

21 

155 

97 

66 

56 

10 

S 

6 

2 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

8,178 

22 

Cl 

49 

41 

28 

14 

10 

8 

3 

1 

- 

3 

23 

26 

27 

15 

12 

3 

11 

5 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

2,910 

60 

50 

43 

39 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

3 

4 

3.4S7 

25 

38 

46 

19 

8 

9 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

26 

60 

43 

28 

13 

18 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

4,189 

47 

62 

29 

8 

20 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

5,413 

28 

131 

124 

21 

14 

9 

6 

9 

3 

•1- 

29 

30 

29 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

4,307 

6 

41 

37 

- 

1. 

1 

31 

31 

51 

23 

17 

9 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

32 

35 

14 

35 

6 

4 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

4 

5,109 

33 

22 

41 

21 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

_ 

3,S81 

34 

46 

45 

21 

16 

9 

3 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

35 

61 

45 

41 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

5,295 

36 

47 

63 

28 

36 

23 

S 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

4,849 

37 

42 

61 

13 

18 

2 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

38 

3 

34 

- 

17 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

6,808 

39 

35 

36 

4 

5 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

3,091 

40 

30 

75 

7 

19 

1 

10 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

5,940 

41 

42 

51 

12 

17 

1 

8 

3 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

4,141 

42 

36 

21 

20 

y 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.812 

2,395 

44 

27 

28 

4 

25 

- 

4 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3,424 

4 5 

68 

77 

38 

35 

9 

10 

7 

- 

_ 

- 

2 

- 

6,873 

44 

97 

86 

52 

39 

17 

12 

4 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

8,000 

47 

41 

71 

27 

37 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

5,039 

4 3 

86 

224 

62 

128 

26 

92 

11 

67 

- 

69 

_ 

44 

7,580 

49 

43 

38 

22 

21 

2 

2 

- 

4 

- 

_ 

o 

- 

4,915 

50 

46 

13 

18 

S 

0 

4 

■5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

5,272 

51 

33 

36 

29 

25 

7 

3 

2 

5 

7 

2 

11 

0,509 

4 

53 

85 

76 

50 

44 

5 

1 

4 

2 

_ 

- 

] 

- 

5,718 

5 4 

64 

87 

20 

28 

24 

7 

6 

1 

4 

2 

- 

7,381 

<>•> 

61 

94 

31 

- 

•• 

- 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

7,802 

56 

70 

32 

25 

8 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7,000 

57 

93 

64 

77 

1 23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,909 

.>■) 

29 

43 

5 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.884 

59 

51 

28 

1 

— 

_ 

2 

— 

— 

- 

0,730 

60 

101 

14 

40 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

S.150 

Total, 

*,< "05  I 

2,917  | 

1,515  i 

346  | 

323 

170  I 

147 

57  i 

88 

72 

56 

321,076 

TVrcent. 

1 

1 

• ! 

0 

0 i 

o- 

OU 

0-0.5  | 

005 
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Table  No.  7. — Exhibiting  the  Proficiency  of  the  Pupils  examined  by  the 
Inspectors  during  the  year  18G9,  under  each  head/'1 


District. 

It  HADING. 

Whiting. 

Total 

examined. 

Able  to 

First  Book 
correctly. 

Able  to 
read 

Second  Book 
correctly. 

Able  to  read 
Third  or 
higher  Books 

intelligence. 

Total 

Number 

examined. 

Ablo  to 
Write  on 
Paper  fairly. 

Abie  to 
Write  with 
ease  and 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

iU. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

ill. 

F. 

ill. 

It  • 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

2 

1,095 

1,780 

523 

528 

389 

409 

2S3 

249 

857 

875 

353 

315 

80 

62 

3 

2,470 

2,117 

772 

559 

5SS 

501 

401 

327 

1,435 

1,195 

757 

635 

91 

48 

4 

2,304  | 2.031 

581 

4S8 

673 

592 

5io 

483 

1,274 

1.0L3 

456 

431 

143 

86 

5 

2,239 

1,903 

517 

437 

609 

527 

3S2 

300 

1,102 

91.0 

067 

507 

50 

60 

6 

2,013 

2,120 

053 

530 

645 

510 

522 

424 

1,323 

1,012 

441 

321 

195 

165 

7 

2,072 

2,336 

825 

638 

488 

393 

524 

424 

1,312 

1,053 

340 

256 

183 

143 

8 

3,583 

3,191 

904 

905 

759 

685 

652 

459 

1,842 

1,384 

631 

489 

131 

SO 

9 

3,756 

3,502 

921 

876 

705 

667 

606 

898 

1,770 

1,677 

80G 

761 

249 

200 

10 

3,963 

3,050 

805 

719 

8S2 

637 

745 

473 

2,2.41 

1,54  6 

826 

49  S 

337 

201 

11 

3,102 

2,483 

855 

709 

S26 

646 

500 

310 

1,665 

1,172 

723 

475 

150 

113 

13 

2,196 

837 

738 

5S1 

519 

393 

276 

1,561 

1,272 

795 

726 

299 

203 

14 

2,231 

1,748 

709 

548 

476 

362 

466 

292 

1,460 

1 .044 

713 

492 

157 

15 

3,171 

2,402 

1,187 

780 

757 

696 

487 

289 

979 

1,032 

563 

391 

117 

10 

3,042 

2,346 

031 

489 

793 

702 

699 

526 

1,717 

1,276 

736 

592 

289 

201 

17 

2,559 

874 

678 

699 

603 

729 

552 

1,832 

1,404 

990 

735 

184 

149 

18 

3,429 

2.S42 

1,041 

844 

741 

706 

776 

609 

2,0S0 

1,722 

1,003 

874 

438 

303 

19 

2.207 

2,536 

577 

724 

569 

555 

282 

246 

894 

834 

449 

395 

116 

70 

20 

1,901 

1,584 

42 1 

371 

478 

357 

208 

150 

974 

749 

352 

271 

III 

21 

4,349 

3,64  6 

1,302 

1,108 

1,152 

1,025 

700 

577 

2,141 

1,743 

1,024 

865 

302 

240 

22 

3,016 

2,828 

837 

~ 779 

665 

65S 

5S0 

613 

1,739 

1,677 

869 

879 

172 

23 

1,313 

1,253 

478 

491 

324 

322 

156 

190 

960 

684 

404 

419 

175 

24 

1,841 

1,594 

618 

580 

563 

503 

338 

266 

1,083 

963 

277 

209 

160 

25 

2,401 

3,047 

710 

820 

340 

400 

100 

130 

1,340 

1,400 

460 

510 

107 

20 

2,272 

1,917 

007 

547 

60  L 

508 

355 

224 

1,029 

785 

533 

367 

214 

27 

2,638 

2,746 

666 

637 

S45 

843 

444 

519 

1,142 

1,223 

441 

442 

U5 

23 

3,096 

2,079 

807 

785 

1,041 

917 

523 

371 

1,907 

1,595 

597 

429 

990 

29 

2.234 

2,073 

487 

437 

670 

616 

609 

658 

1,444 

1,464 

997 

990 

209 

266 

30 

2,277 

3,112 

700 

945 

326 

593 

159 

529 

1,001 

1,680 

435 

696 

31 

2,892 

2,651 

1.000 

917 

1,012 

933 

368 

371 

1,725 

1,554 

989 

971 

231 

1 70 

32 

2,628 

2,406 

783 

704 

623 

599 

490 

395 

1.546 

1,317 

1.001 

872 

33 

1,099 

2,182 

300 

430 

510 

6S0 

310 

433 

838 

1.217 

457 

617 

93 

34 

2,258 

2,521 

502 

029 

654 

730 

440 

470 

1,238 

1,384 

786 

817 

177 

35 

2,694 

2,601 

725 

700 

882 

800 

614 

599 

1,490 

1,364 

925 

S3G 

30 

2,303 

2,546 

6S6 

719 

640 

690 

458 

472 

1,4  53 

1,562 

717 

729 

165 

2,540 

2,532 

688 

625 

717 

229 

357 

1,386 

1,468 

707 

695 

190 

1,850 

3,200 

770 

1,276 

52S 

903 

244 

648 

975 

1,889 

249 

642 

102 

1,700 

1,781 

342 

322 

444 

537 

382 

463 

1,082 

1,215 

273 

320 

135 

2,620 

3,320 

640 

789 

670 

923 

391 

614 

1,360 

i,952 

692 

928 

159 

2,035 

2,106 

587 

868 

3S9 

404 

238 

232 

1,077 

993 

396 

370 

2,001 

1,777 

469 

448 

673 

401 

33  L 

1,291. 

1,123 

841 

085 

1,084 

1 ,350 

282 

329 

322 

373 

203 

292 

571 

752 

307 

393 

1,750 

1,589 

347 

321 

357 

337 

299 

327 

1,088 

1,070 

426 

451 

3,475 

3,398 

857 

90S 

894 

953 

770 

708 

2,257 

2,174 

744 

750 

4,316 

4,350 

913 

901 

1.2S5 

1,262 

1,147 

1,240 

2,940 

3,063 

1,178 

1,334 

2,234 

2,805 

374 

579 

583 

665 

539 

653 

1,395 

1,697 

443 

544 

99 

3,259 

4,321 

793 

904 

1,080 

1.446 

351 

538 

1,728 

2,361 

701 

996 

297 

2,427 

2,488 

770 

745 

584 

563 

513 

594 

1,466 

1,517 

852 

!)■>“ 

50 

2,112 

3,100 

539 

718 

395 

601 

340 

584 

1,048 

1,419 

390 

481 

223 

51 

2,501 

4,05.3 

700 

991 

651 

1,058 

4 77 

84  l 

1,603 

2,4  60 

6SI 

1,135 

290 

3,645 

3,706 

620 

734 

1,141 

1,075 

1,018 

998 

2,910 

2,882 

1,153 

1,123 

nsj. 

3,042 

2,006 

924 

661 

S34 

74  S 

609 

656 

1,679 

1,665 

1,029 

1,015 

9 a 9 

3,214 

3,609 

703 

814 

707 

7 SO 

658 

684 

1,924 

9,055 

1,181 

1.236 

3,831 

3,971 

1,240 

1,237 

982 

1,003 

590 

593 

2.2S6 

2,253 

801 

777 

890 

50 

3,576 

4,024 

1,01.0 

1,145 

1,195 

1,349 

862 

991 

2.349 

2,68!) 

1,153 

1 333 

7 ao 

01 

4,335 

4,574 

814 

845 

1,121 

1,046 

1,197 

1.050 

2.355 

2,345 

1.034 

!)  !7 

•VS 

2,579 

2,769 

840 

973 

791 

794 

526 

629 

1,727 

1,940 

809 

835 

2,802 

2,866 

727 

037 

6 10 

753 

673 

678 

1.713 

1,802 

677 

694 

3,789 

4,301 

1,076 

1,317 

901 

1,008 

357 

573 

2,197 

2,445 

719 

730 

289 

Total, 

156877 

157315 

42,118 

42,106 

40,395 

.111,751 

28,891 

29,318 

88,781 

SS,0ll 

39,899 

12,471 

iiU 

192 

81,186 

58 

209 

176 

792 

73 

052 

24 

)94 

Percent 

258 

25 

« 

18 

* 

44-7  1 14'1 
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Table  No.  7 — continued. — Exhibiting  the  Proficiency  of  the  Punils 


Writing  pros 

Dictation. 

Arithmetic. 

Able  to  Write 

Ablo  to 

Total 

SentciK 

es  from 

W.itc 

from 

Total 

Able  to 

Number 

Dictation  with 

Dictation  with 

Nu. 

her 

examined. 

tolerable 

case 

and 

examined. 

moro  than  seven 

c -rroclh  a sum 

accuracy. 

correctness. 

places  of  figures. 

It 

M. 

r. 

"■ 

M. 

F. 

M. 

I- 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

7G9 

699 

283 

270 

88 

77 

949 

991 

368 

270 

474 

•110 

3 

1,333 

1,178 

458 

405 

71 

43 

1,535 

1,272 

583 

429 

829 

643 

4 

1,023 

910 

238 

239 

130 

138 

1,438 

1,240 

358 

208 

731 

000 

5 

009 

540 

218 

179 

152 

100 

1,112 

1,140 

5-38 

339 

716 

805 

a 

1.323 

1,012 

410 

331 

180 

150 

1,323 

1,012 

000 

341 

ft’.;. 

4 SO 

7 

1,053 

870 

301 

270 

279 

231 

1,721 

1,389 

021 

385 

824 

r.  - 1 

8 

1,225 

866 

291. 

202 

199 

114 

2,24.1 

1,940 

054 

419 

933 

635 

!) 

1,305 

1 ,332 

400 

440 

327 

289 

2,037 

1,904 

749 

620 

839 

727 

10 

2,1.47 

1,543 

441 

450 

3SS 

213 

2,217 

1,007 

852 

437 

1,352 

731 

1 1 

764 

474 

215 

117 

359 

222 

1,875 

1,391 

763 

481 

912 

570 

l-'t 
3 3 

7.73 

043 

301 

La 

123 

98 

1,628 

1,394 

700 

475 

919 

689 

It 

992 

090 

574 

388 

137 

75 

1,511 

1,091 

029 

358 

915 

610 

15 

859 

420 

394 

203 

161 

97 

2,413 

1,021 

G93 

355 

099 

534 

ns 

1,389 

1,009 

527 

398 

139 

125 

1,775 

3,300 

824 

679 

1,094 

833 

1 7 

1,365 

1,007 

023 

408 

225 

200 

2,335 

1,870 

S30 

593 

1,253 

899 

18 

2,080 

1,722 

007 

516 

366 

247 

2,242 

970 

674 

1,502 

1,191 

19 

455 

413 

132 

144 

90 

72 

3 ,827 

1,477 

335 

186 

89  7 

373 

20 

704 

577 

293 

200 

99 

OS 

1,109 

887 

430 

254 

033 

475 

21 

1 ,052 

711 

391 

300 

272 

199 

4,409 

3,012 

1,120 

698 

1,750 

1,249 

22 

1,028 

1,198 

202 

271 

243 

209 

2,357 

2,318 

918 

739 

1,210 

1,150 

23 

318 

370 

101 

105 

74 

102 

1.026 

3,041 

256 

242 

390 

38:1 

21 

431 

385 

179 

159 

122 

99 

1,230 

1,051 

480 

362 

781 

010 

23 

9 10 

1,037 

350 

370 

95 

80 

1,618 

1,S79 

5S4 

6 7)  | 

1,045 

1,110 

2 (i 

888 

409 

348 

253 

149 

90 

1,617 

1,298 

532 

259 

805 

570 

27 

1,327 

1,404 

271 

290 

125 

150 

1.347 

1,410 

413 

357 

994 

1,038 

23 

1,421 

1,171 

430 

309 

209 

176 

3,090 

2,079 

47  L 

310 

1,237 

1,001 

29 

649 

088 

371 

375 

169 

194 

1,444 

1,404 

752 

670 

052 

063 

30 

348 

753 

124 

290 

70 

299 

1,013 

1,781 

309 

746 

5S6 

1,108 

31 

1,725 

1,551 

935 

90S 

100 

145 

1,725 

1,554 

740 

625 

3.000 

958 

32 

1,517 

1,289 

819 

078 

93 

59 

1,545 

1,349 

Sol 

545 

1,060 

70S 

33 

58S 

098 

243 

211 

129 

187 

1,093 

1,370 

284 

‘A  5 7 

627 

893 

31 

1,108 

1,203 

683 

709 

133 

174 

1,441 

3,366 

435 

467 

694 

781 

35 

1,603 

1,495 

640 

007 

288 

204 

1,837 

1,650 

G24 

561 

976 

801 

3(> 

1,040 

1.073 

531 

521 

203 

274 

1,559 

1,623 

715 

630 

3,174 

1,102 

57 

1,409 

1,542 

701 

790 

159 

200 

1,092 

1,752 

591 

537 

724 

032 

38 

359 

955 

87 

309 

138 

349 

1,276 

2,505 

394 

703 

393 

710 

39 

3S2 

522 

166 

258 

94 

140 

1,109 

1,244 

401 

591 

515 

090 

40 

905 

1,130 

305 

472 

122 

153 

1,402 

2,040 

530 

554 

608 

41 

629 

Oil 

256 

251 

37 

24 

1,208 

1,187 

472 

442 

551 

551 

43 

1,233 

1,050 

634 

555 

149 

149 

1,458 

1,289 

745 

05$ 

926 

7S4 

43 

251 

356 

126 

108 

85 

110 

620 

773 

183 

222 

441 

517 

44 

885 

900 

336 

372 

111 

125 

1,024 

1,021 

301 

359 

592 

574 

45 

1,092 

1,714 

303 

405 

743 

641 

2,210 

2,102 

1,272 

1,033 

1,509 

1,355 

415 

2,279 

2,453 

1,036 

1,17-1 

654 

693 

2, SOS 

. 2,927 

1,415 

1,387 

1,652 

1,711 

47 

570 

691 

233 

281 

188 

279 

1,312 

1,584 

381 

482 

1,111 

1,310 

48 

GS3 

1,011 

371 

594 

168 

310 

1,735 

2,380 

428 

045 

1,176 

1,462 

49 

1 ,488 

1,503 

783 

872 

129 

102 

1,503 

1,50:1 

584 

044 

989 

1,019 

50 

734 

1,018 

252 

352 ' 

128 

205 

1,319 

1,862 

193 

398 

615 

722 

51 

1,020 

1,749 

365 

685 

258 

310 

1,564 

2,355 

623 

9-54 

944 

1,395 

52 

1,535 

1,356 

007 

678 

360 

363 

o.  t r>  r, 

2,339 

1,713 

3,000 

3,093 

1,614 

53 

901 

883 

426 

421 

1S8 

201 

2,018 

1,831 

818 

691 

1,201 

1,095 

54 

1,955 

2,072 

905 

1,113 

121 

101 

1,972 

2,051 

533 

409 

731 

718 

55 

980 

970 

414 

402 

370 

354 

2,280 

2,253 

1,440 

1,359 

1,551 

1,017 

50 

2,201 

2,499 

1,041 

1,201 

732 

703 

2,084 

3,032 

1,344 

1,241 

1,832 

57 

1,-177 

1,074 

400 

352 

459 

423 

3,221 

3,003 

929 

830 

1,990 

1,0 1 - 

58 

1,054 

1,151 

500 

540 

252 

1.979 

2,  ISO 

938 

858 

1.319 

1,435 

59 

839 

820 

211 

181 

235 

1 « 1 

1,704 

1,812 

958 

881 

908 

60 

1,010 

1,293 

388 

497 

348 

392 

2,235 

1,083 

1,313 

1,578 

1,942 

Total,  . 

62,727  | 61,594 

24,568 

24,903 

12,-101 

12,238 

102,377 

100,750 

40,474 

31,403 

50,532 

52,649 

124*321 

49*531 

24,039 

203,127 

?M77 

109,181 

Per  cent. 

- 

39-0 

19-8 

36-8 

53'8 

58'8 
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i Grammar. 

I 

Able  to  work 
correctly  a sum 
in  Division  of 
Money. 

Able  to  solve 
readily  and  cor- 
rectly questions  in 
Proportion  or 
Practice. 

Total  number 
examined. 

Acquainted  with 
Parts  of  Speech 
only. 

Able  to  parso 
syntactically. 

District. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

BI. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

270 

198 

143 

80 

949 

1.020 

330 

291 

It 

77 

3,522 

1,287 

372 

318 

334 

195 

94 

1,471 

1.262 

397 

357 

187 

62 

1,186 

958 

275 

216 

440 

260 

120 

1,323 

! 1,012 

329 

472 

257 

303 

111 

1,683 

1,365 

357 

267 

97 

3,911 

1,517 

358 

316 

352 

1,916 

1,768 

523 

508 

389 

169 

2,182 

1,607 

387 

251 

5oo 

368 

176 

1,827 

1,299 

364 

262 

Ill 

80 

11 

449 

252 

258 

116 

1,596 

1,338 

260 

169 

494 

326 

156 

1,481 

1,077 

390 

250 

345 

.142 

1,856 

1,320 

655 

491 

434 

238 

1,813 

1,357 

677 

618 

348 

182 

2,157 

1,750 

578 

443 

204 

2,242 

1,852 

406 

274 

158 

84 

1,143 

1,224 

222 

253 

160 

51 

1,022 

S07 

188 

129 

450 

194 

2,546 

2,093 

678 

500 

437 

332 

1,952 

1,859 

397 

457 

76 

951 

931 

96 

127 

256  , 

141 

102 

1,190 

1,031 

365 

286 

109 

271 

1,295 

1,456 

326 

367 

40  ! 

1,303 

3,045 

270 

218 

43 

442 

167 

1,339 

1,405 

332 

424 

89 

1,907 

1,595 

549 

391 

109 

1,444 

1,464 

437 

111 

214 

388 

392 

199 

447 

190 

113 

1,725 

1,554 

732 

666 

257 

82 

1,511 

1,296 

544 

147 

14S 

1,042 

1,441 

347 

565 

166 

114 

1,257 

3,404 

154 

215 

247 

136 

1,764 

1,638 

339 

316 

179 

1,540 

1,604 

425 

454 

53 

1,858 

1,977 

5S0 

112 

129 

699 

3,603 

219 

282 

14S 

1,135 

1,230 

236 

312 

128 

1,349 

1,985 

400 

519 

48 

56 

342 

1,150 

1,111 

347 

433 

113 

127 

1,271 

3,099 

279 

113 

114 

610 

756 

285 

380 

133 

105 

3,000 
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Table  No.  7 — continued— ^-Exhibiting  the  Proficiency  of  the  Pupils  examined 
by  the  Inspectors  during  the  year  1869,  under  each  head.* 
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Table  No.  8. — Showing  the  Number  of  Teachers  recognised  in  each  District  at 
end  of  year  1869. 
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APPENDIX  F. 

Reports  on  National  Agricultural  Schools  and  Farms. 

No.  1. — General  Report  for  the  year  1869,  by  Thomas  Baldwin, 
Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 

Glasnevin,  23rd  April,  1870. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  of  submitting  the  following  report, 
for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners,  on  the  Agricultural  depart- 
ment, for  the  year  1869. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  several  classes  of  schools  in  the  same 
order  as  in  previous  years — 

I. — The  Albert  Institution,  or  Glasnevin  Agricultural  School 
and  Model  Farm. 

There  were  on  the  books  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  55  resident 
pupils,  all  of  whom  had  obtained  admission  by  competitive  examination. 
In  1869,  32  were  admitted  in  the  same  way.  Of  this  class  34  pupils 
left  the  institution ; and  there  remained  53  on  the  books  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

For  several  years  the  pupils  who  thus  obtained  admission  have  been 
educated  wholly  at  the  public  expense.  Many  of  them  subsequently 
became  land-stewards,  farmers,  agricultural  teachers,  &c.,  and  in  their 
respective  spheres  have  rendered  useful  service  by  diffusing  the  knowledge 
they  acquired. 

No  pupil  is  permitted  to  leave  the  premises  without  a docket,  which 
sets  forth  the  time  for  which  leave  is  granted,  and  which  is  handed  to  the 
officer  in  charge  when  the  pupil  returns.  On  Sundays,  leave  is  granted  to 
young  men  to  dine  out,  on  the  written  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians. 

Now,  this  privilege  has  been  freely  granted,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  in 
no  one  instance  has  it  been  abused. 

In  1869,  a change  of  a very  important  character  was  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  establishment.  Previously,  all  the  pupils  were,  as  already 
observed,  boarded  and  educated  free  ; but  it  was  now  decided  that  the 
experiment  might  be  made  of  admitting  young  men  whose  parents  would 
be  willing  to  pay  a moderate  fee.  The  premium  for  this  new  class  was 
fixed  at  <£20  a-year,  which  is  under  the  actual  cost  to  the  State.  The 
standard  of  proficiency  was  reduced  at  the  same  time,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  subjoined  programmes  : — 

Programme  of  Entrance  Competitive  Examination  for  Free  Pupils. 
Reading. — To  read  with  correctness  any  passage  selected  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Lessons. 
Writing To  write  a legible  hand  with  facility. 

Spelling. — To  write  from  dictation  with  correctness  any  passage  selected  from  the  Third 
Book  of  Lessons. 

Grammar. — To  know  the  parts  of  Speech,  and  to  possess  such  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  Syntax  as  to  be  able  to  parse  short  and  easy  sentences  in  prose. 
Geography. — To  be  able  to  define  the  technical  terms  of  Geography,  and  to  know  the 
general  outlines  of  the  Map  of  the  World,  and  the  Boundaries,  Counties, 
Chief  Towns,  Rivers,  &c.,  of  Ireland. 

Arithmetic. — To  be  able  to  repeat  with  accuracy  or  write  out  the  several  Arithmetical 
Tables,  and  to  work  with  facility  and  accuracy  easy  questions  in  the  ele- 
mentary rules,  fractions,  simple  proportion,  and  practice. 

Book-keeping. — To  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  use  of  a Cash  Account. 
Geometry — To  know  at  least  the  First  Book  of  Euclid. 

Agriculture The  Agricultural  Text  Books,  published  and  sanctioned  by  the  Board. 

Programme  of  Qualifying  Examination  for  Paying  Pupils. 

To  read  and  spell  with  tolerable  correctness  the  words  of  an  easy  lesson  and  explain  the 
meaning ; to  know  the  parts  of  speech , and  write  easy  sentences  from  dictation ; to  write  on 
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paper  a fair  hand;  to  know  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  work  easy  sums  in  them ; 
to  know  the  general  outlines  of  the  Maps  of  the  World  and  Europe. 

Each  candidate  for  the  paying  class  must  submit  a document  giving  a 
certificate  from  a clergyman  of  his  own  religious  persuasion  as  to  his 
moral  character ; and  from  a medical  practitioner  as  to  his  health  and 
fitness  for  farm  business. 

At  first  the  number  of  this  class  was  limited  to  ten,  and  it  was  also 
decided  to  treat  them  in  every  respect  in  the  same  way  as  the  free  pupils. 

The  limit  of  ten  was  soon  reached,  and  the  number  was  extended  to 
twenty.  This  number  has  already  been  reached ; and  there  are  two  appli- 
cants outstanding. 

Some  changes  were  made  during  the  year  in  minor  matters  of  detail 
to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  new  class.  The  age  for  admission  having 
been  reduced  one  year,  an  extra  hour  has  been  given  to  rest ; and  the 
daily  occupation  now  is  as  follows  : — 

At  6 o’clock  the  pupils  rise. 

From  6 0 to  6 30  A.M.,  They  dress  and  say  prayers. 

„ 6 30  to  7 0 Feed  and  clean  horses,  cattle,  &c. 

„ 7 0 to  8 0 Lecture  on  Agriculture. 

8 0 to  9 0 Lecture  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Botany,  or  Veterinary 


9 0 to  9 30 


Science. 

Breakfast. 
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9 30  to  2 Or.M.,  All  the  Pupils  work  on  the  Land. 


„ 2 0 to  3 0 
,,  3 0 to  8 30 


8 30  to  9 0 

9 0 to  9 30 
9 30  to  10  15 
10  15 


Dinner  and  Recreation. 

One-lialf  the  Class  receives  literary  instruction,  the  other  half 
is  employed  on  the  Land  until  6 o’clock  in  Summer,  and  till 
dusk  in  Winter;  after  which  they  study  literary  subjects, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Assistant  Literary  Master, 
till  8.30,  except  a limited  number  of  the  junior  pupils  who, 
in  their  turn,  assist  in  the  stable,  cow-house,  &c.,  as  in  the 
morning. 

Supper. 

Attend  horses,  cattle,  &c. 

Retire  to  Dormitories,  and  say  prayers. 

Lights  are  extinguished  in  Dormitories. 


The  dietary  has  also  been  considerably  modified  and  improved.  Tlie 
scale  at  present  in  use  may  be  given  here  : — 

Sunday. — Breakfast — bread,  butter,  and  tea.  Dinner — mutton,  1 lb.,  potatoes  and 
vegetables.  Supper — bread,  h lb.,  and  tea. 

Monday. — Breakfast — bi-ead,  butter,  and  tea.  Dinner — bread,  lib.;  new  milk,  1 pint ; 

butter,  2 oz.  Supper — oatmeal  stirabout  and  new  milk. 

Tuesday. — Breakfast — bread,  butter,  and  tea.  Dinner — corned  beef,  1 lb.,  potatoes  and 
vegetables.  Supper — oatmeal  stirabout  and  new  milk. 

Wednesday. — Breakfast — bread,  butter,  and  tea.  Dinner — potatoes,  milk,  1 pint;  butter, 
2 oz.  Supper — oatmeal  stirabout  and  new  milk. 

Thursday. — Breakfast — bread,  butter,  and  tea.  Dinner — roast  or  boiled  beef,  1 lb., 
potatoes  and  vegetables.  Supper — oatmeal  stirabout  and  new  milk. 
Friday. — Breakfast — bread,  butter,  and  tea.  Dinner — bread,  1 lb.;  butter,  2 oz.,  and 
milk.  Supper — oatmeal  stirabout  and  new  milk. 

Saturday. — Ereakfast — bread,  butter,  and  tea.  Dinner — bacon,  gams  or  ham,  lb., 
potatoes  and  vegetables.  Supper — oatmeal  stirabout  and  new  milk. 

The  propriety  of  adding  to  the  training  staff  at  Glasnevin  a Veterinary 
Surgeon  has  been  often  considered.  Such  an  appointment  is  desirable 
in  an  institution  professing  to  teach  young  men  how  to  farm.  In  all 
countries  agricultural  live-stock  is  an  important  source  of  wealth.  In 
Ireland  it  has  acquired  a preponderating  importance.  The  value  of  the 
agricultural  live-stock  in  the  country  is  about  £50,000,000 ; of  this  it 
has  been  estimated  that  5 per  cent.,  or  .£2,500,000  is  annually  destroyed 
by  diseases  of  one  kind  or  another ; and  much  of  this  loss  is  preventable. 

Infectious  diseases  are  a fearful  source  of  loss  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  this  loss  can  be  prevented  by  certain  means  easily 
understood.  No  one  will,  therefore,  question  the  wisdom  of  appointing, 
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at  Glasnevin,  a Professor  of  Veterinary  Science.  Mr.  Charles  Steel 
v.s.,  of  the  12th  Lancers,  well  known  as  the  Editor  of  the  last  edition 
of  Blaine’s  Veterinary  Art,  having  consented  to  deliver  lectures  on 
Veterinary  Science,  has  just  completed  his  first  course.;  and  has  imparted 
a large  amount  of  useful  information  to  the  pupils,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  serviceable  to  the  country.  To  those  who  will  become 'stewards  and 
farmers,  the  knowledge  of  diseases  and  their  treatment  will  be  very  valu- 
able. The  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  Ireland  is  exceedingly 
limited.  In  remote  parts  of  Ireland  a farmer  is  often  twenty,  thirty, 
and  forty  miles  distant  from  the  residence  of  a well  qualified  practi- 
tioner. Under  such  circumstances  the  farmer  or  country  gentleman  has 
to  do  the  best  he  can  when  disease  appears  in  his  stock.  A clear  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  more  common  diseases  and  of  the  mode  of 
treating  them  would  enable  him  to  prevent  loss. 

The  course  of  indoor  instruction  at  Glasnevin  now  embraces : — 


I.  A first-class  literary  teacher  and  an  assistant  afford  instruction  in  all  the  branches 
of  an  English  Education,  including 

Readme/  and  Writing. 

English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Geography. 

Book-keeping. 

The  Outlines  of  History. 

The  Elements  of  Political  Economy. 

Arithmetic. 

Six  Books  of  Euclid. 

Algebra  as  far  as  Quadratic  Equations. 

Plane  Trigonometry,  and  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids  ; and 

The  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

II.  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology,  by  W.  K.  Sullivan,  nr.u. 

III.  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  by  D.  Moore,  pir.u. 

IV.  Veterinary  Science,  by  Charles  Steele,  v.s. 

V.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Agriculture,  by  the  Superintendent  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Smyth. 

Mr.  M‘ Carthy,  an  able  mathematician  attached  to  the  Central  Train- 
ing Establishment,  Marlborough-, street,  affords  instruction  on  Saturdays 
on  land  surveying,  levelling,  and  mapping.  Tie  gives  systematic  indoor 
instruction,  and  reduces  it  to  practice  in  the  field. 

The  means  for  imparting  out-door  practical  instruction  in  farming  is 
also  satisfactory,  and  improves  steadily. 

Attached  to  the  Glasnevin  establishment  there  are : — 


a.  u.  r. 

1.  Vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower  garden,  and  buildings,  . . . . 10  0 22 

2.  A spade  labour  farm  of 5 2 37 

3.  A one  horse  farm  of  .........  22  3 7 

4.  A large  farm  of 140  0 38 


178  3 24 

The  pupils  work  in  these  several  departments  in  their  turn,  week 
about ; that  is,  a young  man  is  practically  employed  this  week  in  the 
gardens,  next  week  on  the  spade  labour  farm,  the  week  after  on  the  one 
horse  farm,  and  in  the  fourth  week  on  the  large  farm;  after  which  he  goes 
round  all  again,  and  is  thus  employed  in  each  say  for  a week  in  each 
month  in  the  year. 

On  the  spade  labour  farm  he  sees  an  example  of  small  farm  manage- 
ment ; on  the  intermediate  farm  he  sees  a system  of  husbandry  suited 
to  the  wants  of  that  numerous  class  of  tenant  farmers  whose  means  are 
limited,  and  who  must  be  content  with  a very  moderate  supply  of 
implements,  and  simple  appliances. 

I.  During  the  year  Mr.  Carroll,  the  late  gardener,  died  ; his  place  has 
recently  been  filled  by  Mr.  Gray. 
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II.  Tlie  spade  labour  farm  was  cropped  in  1869  on  the  common  Four  • 
Course  Shift,  of — ] 

1st. — Manured  crops.  J 

2nd. — Grain  with  seeds.  c 

3rd. — Grass  for  soiling ; and  I 

4th. — Lea  oats. 

The  manured  crops  consisted  of  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  roots  (mangolds 
and  turnips). 

On  land  of  the  quality  of  this  farm  it  is  found  that  cattle  can  be 
housefed  during  the  summer  on  the  same  area  of  artificial  grass  as  of 
roots  in  winter ; that  is  to  say,  an  acre  of  artificial  grass  will  go  as  far  in 
the  summer  as  an  acre  of  roots  in  winter.  In  order,  then,  to  maintain 
a fair  number  of  cattle  throughout  the  year  "without  purchased  food,  an 
equal  area  of  artificial  grass  and  of  roots  is  required.  This  could  not 
be  done  unless  the  manured  sections  of  the  farm  were  cropped  exclu- 
sively with  roots.  Potatoes,  if  grown  at  all,  must  therefore  be  removed 
from  this  division.  The  Irish  small  farmer  requires  some  potatoes ; and 
the  most  convenient  and  judicious  plan  to  plant  them  is  after  grass,  or  in 
lieu  of  part  of  the  lea  oats. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  show  how  flax  may  be  introduced  into  the  small 
farmer’s  rotation,  and  considering  the  objects  stated  above,  this  crop  could 
best  be  introduced  after  grass,  and,  like  the  potato,  in  lieu  of  some  of  the 
lea  oats. 

The  rotation  on  this  little  farm  is  now — 


1st  Year — Roots. 

2nd  Year — Grain  with  seeds. 

3rd  Year — Artificial  grass. 

4th  Year — One-third  lea  oats ; one-third  flax  ; one-third  potatoes. 

The  flax  does  not  recur  on  the  land  oftener  than  once  in  twelve  years, 
which  is  found  to  be  a good  period.  If  repeated  at  short  intervals  the 
crop  is  deficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

With  this  rotation  three  cows  are  maintained  on  this  little  farm  all  the 
year  round  ; the  potatoes  and  grain,  and  dairy  produce,  are  sold,  to 
which  will  be  added,  henceforward,  flax. 

On  the  Glasnevin  spade-labour  farm,  dairy  produce  is  the  principal 
source  of  profit. 

One  of  the  great  wants  of  the  country  is  to  show  the  small  occupiers 
how  to  maintain  the  maximum  head  of  cattle,  and  this  lesson  is  exhibited 
at  Glasnevin. 

There  are  few  points  on  which  there  is  a greater  diversity  of  opinion 
than  the  minimum  size  of  holding  that  wiil  support  a family.  Some- 
times it  is  said  the  limit  is  fifteen  acres  ; but  as  the  quality  of  land 
varies  very  widely,  it  is  evident  the  limit  cannot  be  fixed  by  acreage  at 
all.  A fairer  standard  would  be  the  rental ; and  as  a still  more  practical 
standard  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  small  farmers’  districts  of  the 
North  and  West  of  Ireland,  the  farmer  who  can  maintain  two  cows 
throughout  the  year  is  well  able  to  pay  his  way,  and  is  in  every  sense 
raised  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  day  labourer.  On  the  Glas- 
nevin  farm  of  five  and  a half  statute  acres  three  cows  are  kept  all  through 
the  year.  The  land  is  certainly  sound  and  good,  and  far  above  the 
average  of  the  country,  more  especially  of  the  ground  in  the  hands  of 
small  farmers. 

If  then  the  Commissioners  maintain  three  cows  on  this  area,  it  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  this  has  any  direct  connexion  with  the  minimum 
size  of  holdings,  though  the  result  bears  indirectly  on  the  question. 
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The  following  is  a summary  of  the  accounts  of  this  farm  for  the  past 
year 


Expenses. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  amouut  Valuation  at  com- 

mencement of  period, 

85 

1 

10 

„ Amouut  paid  in  rent  and  taxes, 

22 

14 

2 

>,  „ ,,  for  seeds  and  ma- 

nure, &c., 

41 

17 

5 A 

„ Amount  paid  for  cattle, 

46 

10 

0 

„ „ labour, 

1 

15 

4 A 

,,  „ balance,* 

68 

16 

111 

£266  15  9A| 


Receipts.  £ d 

By  amount  received  for  grain,  . 20  J 4 C 

» » „ potatoes,  7 3 7 

>•>  » j,  cattle  and 

A Pjg3.  ; • • . 53  16  0 

„ Amount  received  for  dairy  pro- 

‘l«cc,  . . . . 90  3 10J 

„ 3 barrels  of  oats  sent  to  Cork 

Model  Farm,  at  15s.,  . 2 5 0 

„ Artificial  manures  charged  on 
Dr.  side,  but  used  on  large 
farm  . . . 110 

„ Amount  Valuation  at  close  of 

period,  . . . . 91  11  10 


£2 66  15 


TIL  One-horse  Farm. — There  are  in  Ireland  upwards  of  200,000  hold- 
ings varying  in  size  from  fifteen  to  fifty  acres.  On  the  Glasnevin  one- 
horse  farm  an  effort  is  made  to  present  a system  of  management,  from 
which  the  sons  of  these  farmers  might  derive  as  many  useful  lessons  as 
possible.  It  is  not  pretended  that  a system  could  be  exhibited  which 
would  admit  of  universal  application.  But  the  principles  of  good  hus- 
bandly are  illustrated  ; that  is,  a rotation  of  crops  is  pursued ; the  land 
is  kept  free  from  weeds.  Early  in  autumn  it  is  deeply  tilled  in  prepara- 
tion for  roots ; the  sowing,  after  autumn,  and  harvesting  of  the  crops 
are  carefully  attended  to  ; and  the  live  stock,  which  are  of  an  average 
description,  are  fed  and  managed  with  care  and  attention. 

The  field  implements  are  limited  to  what  may  be  called  the  essentials, 
namely,  a plough,  harrow,  roller,  and  a convertible  implement,  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Bentall,  m.p.,  and  the  latest  addition  to  which  was  made 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Waldron,  Commissioner  of  National  Education. 

This,  and  the  smaller  farm  already  described,  have  been  found  most 
valuable  adjuncts  in  the  training  of  the  pupils,  the  greater  number  of 
whom  are  the  sons  of  men  holding  farms  of  moderate  extent.  When 
the  whole  of  the  land  at  Glasnevin  was  managed  as  one  farm,  with  the 
aid  of  a large  collection  of  modern  appliances,  including  a fixed  steam 
engine,  drilling  machines,  reaping  and  mowing  machines,  chaff-cutters, 
root-cutters,  pulpers,  &c.,  the  pupil  who  went  home  to  his  father’s 
holding  of,  say,  thirty  acres,  often  found  himself  unable  to  carry  out  what 
he  learned  for  want  of  these  appliances.  The  result  was,  as  indeed 
might  have  been  expected,  a well-founded  prejudice  arose  against  the 
Glasnevin  pupils  and  the  Glasnevin  institution  itself.  At  present 
the  pupil  learns  how  to  raise  good  crops,  and  to  make  money  by  a cheap 
set  of  tools  on  the  one-horse  farm;  and  the  prejudice  to  which  I have 
referred  has  already  begun  to  pass  away,  and  will  gradually  disappear 
altogether. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  at  Glasnevin  to  the  collection  and  preser- 
vation of  solid  and  liquid  manure.  On  the  spade-labour  farm  both  are 
mixed  together,  and  the  expense  of  a tank  saved.  The  manure  heap  is 
surrounded  by  clay  (drawn  in  autumn  and  spring  from  the  field  intended 
for  roots)  or  by  road  scrapings  ; when  saturated  with  the  oozing  of  the 
heap  it  is  shovelled  to  the  top  of  the  manure  and  a fresh  supply  put 
round,  which,  in  its  turn,  goes  on  top.  In  this  way  all  that  is  valuable 
in  the  urine  of  the  animals  is  preserved,  and  the  water  only  is  evaporated ; 


* In  all  the  balance  sheets  of  the  Board’s  farms  no  interest  is  charged  for  money  in- 
vested in  farm  offices,  simply  because  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  the 
purely  agricultural  part  of  the  buildings.  Practical  men  will  know  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  erect  offices  good  enough  for  the  purpose. 
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and  the  urine  being  a highly  fermentable  material  promotes  the  decom- 
position of  the  mass. 

In  this  way  a large  quantity  of  valuable  manure  is  produced,  which 
not  only  suffices  for  the  roots  and  potato  ground,  but  some  is  available 
for  top-dressing  the  grass. 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  one-horse  farm  for  the  past  year  is  as 
follows  : — 


Balance  Sheet  of  Albert  Intermediate  Farm  for  the  past  Year. 

Expenses. 

To  amount  of  Valuation  at  com- 
mencement of  period, 

„ Amount  outstanding  debts,  . 

)>  „ paid  in  rent,  taxes, &c., 

„ paid  for  seeds  and 
manures, 

„ Amount  paid  for  cattle, 

„ ,,  horses, 

, „ „ implements 

and  repairs,  . 

„ Amount  paid  for  labour  and 
wages,  .... 

„ Amount  paid  for  horse  labour 
from  large  farm, 

„ Amount  paid  for  feeding  stuffs, 

„ „ „ grazing  stock 

on  large  farm, 

„ Miscellaneous, 

„ Balance,  .... 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Receipts. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

By  amount  received  for  grain,  . 

50 

11 

0 

344 

16 

5 

„ „ „ potatoes, 

15 

8 

0! 

&c.,  . 

0 

4 

0 

91 

1 

3 

By  amount  received  for  cattle, 

95 

6 

6 

,,  .,  „ horse, 

7 

10 

0 

14 

11 

0 

„ „ „ Pigs. 

27 

4 

3 

72 

0 

0 

>)  ,,  „ dairy 

15 

0 

0 

produce. 

188 

16 

3 

,,  Amount  of  Inventory  and 

3 

11 

2 

Valuation  taken  at  close 

of  period, 

333 

8 

10 

32 

13 

4 

„ Outstanding  debts, 

20 

13 

4 

8 

10 

0 

31 

14 

4h 

22 

•2 

l 

•2 

11 

7 

69 

14 

11 

£723 

14 

2 

£723 

14 

2 

Lung  disease  caused  a heavy  loss  of  cattle  on  this  farm  during  the 
year,  which  very  considerably  reduced  the  profit. 

IV.  On  the  large  farm  (of  140a.  Or.  38p.)  a system  of  management  is 
illustrated  intended  to  qualify  men  to  manage  large  farms  on  advanced 
modern  principles.  On  this  farm  an  extensive,  but  at  the  same  time,  a 
select  collection  of  implements  and  machines  is  employed ; artificial 
manures  and  artificial  cattle-food  are  also  liberally  used. 

The  live-stock  is  of  a better  description  than  on  either  of  the  smaller 
farms.  The  pigs  are  particularly  well  bred ; the  two  leading  breeds,  the 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire,  being  equally  used.  A small  flock  of  sheep 
is  maintained  for  instruction. 

Much  attent  ion  is  necessarily  given  on  this  farm  to  the  mode  of  im- 
proving live  stock  by  crossing.  A pure  sliort-liorn  bull  is  invariably 
used ; he  is  put  to  a few  of  the  common  dairy  cows  purchased  in  the 
Dublin  cattle  market ; the  progeny  again  put  to  a pure  short-horn  bull, 
and  so  on.  There  are  several  crosses  at  present,  presenting  to  the  pupils 
the  progressive  stages  of  development. 

For  this  purpose  the  purer  and  the  better  the  bull  the  greater  the 
improvements  he  will  effect.  A fancy  price  is  never  paid ; the  present 
stud  animal  cost  only  thirty  guineas ; but  he  is  remarkably  well  bred, 
and  he  comes  from  "Westland,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Barnes,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  breeders  in  Ireland.  He  has  been  selected  with  regard  to 
the  defects  of  the  cows  ; that  is,  in  him  are  well  developed  the  points  in 
which  they  are  most  defective. 

By  this  system  the  value  of  produce  is  often  increased  by  50  per  cent.  ; 
and  in  two  or  three  generations  it  is  increased  cent,  per  cent.  The  system 
has  enriched  thousands  of  farmers.  By  the  co-operation  of  the  landed 
gentry  in  providing  sires  this  system  is  capable  of  being  brought  within 
the  reach  of  every  tenant-farmer  in  the  land.  The  smaller  farmers  in 
remote  districts  are  not  yet  alive  to  its  importance.  They  often  travel 
miles  in  search  of  a cheap  bull  or  a cheap  boar  to  save  a shilling  ; and 
they  often  lose  pounds  in  the  sale  of  his  offspring.  This  state  of  combined 
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Appendix  F.  ignorance  and  prejudice  can  only  be  removed  by  education ; and  it  must 
Reports  on  gradually  disappear  before  tile  diffusion  of  elementary  agricultural  know 
Agri-  ledge  through  the  National  schools.  The  extent  to  which  this  movement 

School  's  now  ™ progress  will  appear  further  on  in  this  report. 

Farms.  The  pecuniary  results  on  the  large  farm  for  the  past  year  suffered 
nffms  Tery  frfusly  from  lung  disease.  We  had  the  advantage  of  the  profes- 
Baldwin,  slonal  adylee  of  the  most  eminent  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  city  but  it 
esq.  lias  been  of  no  practical  service.  J ’ 

The  following  summaries  represent  the  state  of  the  accounts  for  the 
last  two  years  : — 


Balance  Sheet  for  Twelve  Months,  ending  30th  April,  1869. 


Dr. 

—Farm. 

£ 

$. 

d. 

To  amount  Valuation,  taken 

at 

commencement 

of 

»>  33 

outstanding  debts, 

1*182 

12 

1 

6* 

,,  „ 

cattle, 

238 

2 

0 

„ „ 

horses,  . 

44 

0 

0 

” ” 

Pigs, 

labour  and  wages, 

208 

0 

19 

0 

seeds, 

implements  and 

e- 

76 

1 

6 

pairs,  . 

40  17 

9 

33  ,3 

horse-shoeing  and 

harness, 

50 

3 

9. -i 

„ „ 

feeding  stuffs,  . 

277 

8 

10' 

>3  33 

oils  and  paints, 

8 

1 

11 

„ „ 

miscellaneous, . 

23 

3 

2i 

„ „ 

rent, 

531 

18 

4 

„ ,, 

milk  received  from 

intermediate  and 

small  farms, . 

70 

9 

101 

„ „ 

manures, . 

43 

0 

6' 

33  33 

iron  hurdles,  . 

62 

12 

5 

„ „ 

coal  for  engine, 

20 

0 

0 

balance,  . 

648 

6 

57 

£4,051 

1 

T| 

Contra — Cr. 

By  amount  dairy  produce, 

,,  j>  cattle, 

»j  3,  horses, 

» P'gs, 

3,  wheat, 

3,  33  barley, 

33  S3  oats, 

33  3i  service  of  sires, 

3»  33  potatoes, 

>3  >3  wool, 

!3  S3  implements,  . 

rent  for  Albert  Lodge 


outstanding  debts 
valuation  made 
close  of  year, 


at 


£ s.  (/. 
2,174  10  5.i 
407  13  <f 
10  4 0 
101  0 3 
152  18  8 
67  3 4 
58  16  7 
22  9 fi 

79  11  10 

13  4 6 
15  6 0 
0 0 
2 4 


218 


£-1,051  1 4 


* 1 hero  is  always  at  least  a month’s  dairy  produce  outstanding  as  debt. 

Balance  Sheet  for  Twelve  Months  ended  30tli  April,  1870. 


Expenses. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  amount  of  Valuation  taken  at 
commencement 

of  year,  . 

„ „ outstanding  debts, 

,579 

11 

4 

218 

2 

17, 

„ ,,  cattle,  . 

440 

0 

O' 

„ ,,  horses, 

15 

10 

0 

„ „ sheep,  . 

82 

4 

l 

,3  „ pigs  • 

30 

0 

0 

„ „ ieeding  stuffs, 

285 

19 

1 

33  ,,  milk  received  from 

intermediate  and 

school  farms, 

138 

10 

27 

„ ,3  labour  and  wages, 

294 

13 

01 

„ 3,  seeds,  . 

87 

1 

ib" 

„ „ manures, 

38 

10 

0 

3,  ,,  implements  and 

repairs, 

93 

4 

5 

„ „ horse-shoeing  and 

harness,  . 

23 

16 

9 

3,  3,  oils  and  paints, 

14 

0 

4 

„ „ miscellaneous. 

15 

16 

07 

,3  3s  coal  for  engine, 

20 

0 

O' 

3,  „ rent,  . 

555 

13 

10s 

33  33  balance, 

428 

12 

97 

4 

•;(il 

6 

0* 

Receipts. 

By  amount  dairy  produce, 

33  33  cattle, 

,s  „ horses, 

„ ,,  sheep, 

„ . „ pigs, 

,,  „ wheat, 

„ „ barley, 

33  „ oats, 

„ „ flax, 

,3  ,,  potatoes, 

3,  „ service  of  sires, 

,,  „ miscellaneous, 

„ „ permanent  iinprov 

ments, 

3i  , , outstanding  debts, 

>,  3>  valuation  made 

close  of  year, 


£ s. 

956  17 
426  3 


104  19 

124  2 

20  10 

34  12 

125  6 
17  13 

100  1 

13  7 
280  15 


1,980  1 Of 


4,361  6 0‘ 


* fr°m  that  fn’:  preceding  year,  in  which  a few  acres  were  cultivated  for  a special  purpose, 

f Increase  in  wilii-tion  arose  H orn  purchased  stock,  and  from  hay  and  oilier  produce  on  hands. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  balance  sheets  that  in  the  two  years  there  Appendix  F. 
was  a gain  of  £1,076  19s.  M.  by  the  cultivation  of  this  farm.  _ Reports  on 

The  course  of  scientific  and  practical  instruction  thus  described  is  Agri- 
calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  cottier  or  spade-labour  farmer — the 
areat  bulk  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland.  On  payment  of  a fee  of  Farms. 

a quarter,  young  men  who  live  in  the  city  or  elsewhere  can  attend  all  ^ 

the  lectures  delivered  at  the  institution,  and  witness  and  take  part  in 

all  the  farm  operations.  These  young  men  constitute  what  is  called  the  e#9. 

“ extern  ” class,  and  of  whom  there  are  at  the  present  moment  seven, 
and  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  shall  have  been  fully  known  and 
appreciated  this  class  ought  to  be  well  attended. 

There  is  one  class  of  agricultural  students  of  the  Glasnevin  estab- 
lishment to  which  I have  not  yet  referred,  namely,  the  National  teachers, 
of  whom  there  were  trained  in  1869 — 

Male  Teachers, 

Female  Teachers, 

Total, 

The  male  teachers  receive  two  agricultural  lectures  in  town  every 
week,  and  on  Saturdays  they  receive  what  may  be  called  clinical 
instruction  in  the  fields  and  in  the  offices.  To  the  female  teachers  lec- 
tures are  delivered  on  dairy  husbandry,  poultry,  pigs,  and  cottage  gar- 
dening. Both  classes  were  most  attentive  to  their  respective  lectures. 

Sugar  Beet. — In  the  beginning  of  1869  many  persons  appeared  to 
think  that  an  effort  would  be  made  in  the  autumn  to  start  a manufac- 
tory for  extracting  sugar  from  beet-root.  The  Commissioners,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Waldron,  permitted  an  experiment  to  be  tried  on  their 
land.  It  was  raised  under  a diversity  of  circumstances.  Seed  of  the 
very  best  description  was  procured  through  Mr.  Henry  Dix  Hutton 
from  M.  M.  Caill  & Co.  of  Valenciennes  and  Paris ; but  when  raised 
there  was  no  means  of  disposing  of  the  crop  for  the  purpose  intended. 

The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  given  to  the  dairy  cows,  for  which  it 
is  excellent  feeding. 

The  estimated  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  sugar-beet  at  Glasnevin  is  as 
follows : — 


153 

140 

293 


Seed, 
Labour, 
Manure, 
Kent,  . 


£ 5. 

0 G 0 
4 18  7 
2 10  0 
3 19  3 


£11  13  10 


II. — First-class  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  Exclusive  Man- 
agement of  the  Commissioners. 

In  point  of  magnitude  these  rank  next  in  importance  to  the  Glasnevin 
Agricultural  School.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  more  or  less 
distinct  the  one  from  the  other.  There  are,  first  of  all,  four  on  a larger 
scale  than  the  rest,  which,  for  convenience,  may  be  called  Provincial 
Agricultural  Schools — namely,  at  Cork,  Limerick,  Belfast,  and  Kilkenny. 
2nd.  There  is  an  agricultural  department  attached  to  the  District  Model 
Schools  of  Athy,  Bailieboro’,  and  Dunmanway,  which  is  less  pretentious 
and  expensive  than  the  Provincial  Agricultural  Schools.  3rd.  There  is 
a number  of  what  may  be  denominated  Minor  Agricultural  Model 
Schools. 

The  statistics  of  these  schools  for  the  past  year  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table  : — 
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The  Provincial  Agricultural  Schools  differ  from  the  Glasnevin  Insti-  AppendixF. 
tution  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  professional  lecturers.  The  course  of  Rep^70n 
instruction  embraces  the  various  branches  of  an  English  education,  sys-  Agri- 
tematic  lessons  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  farming,  with  field  prac-  ^ultura! 
tice.  Land  surveying,  levelling,  and  mapping  receive  more  attention  at 
Glasnevin.  But  in  the  main,  the  difference  between  these  schools  and  ^ - — 
Glasnevin  is  one  of  degree,  and  nothing  more.  In  the  provincial  estab- 
lishments  there  is  a limited  number  of  free  boarders,  as  well  as  young  esq_  ’ 
men  who  pay  the  very  moderate  fee  of  £2  a quarter.  The  board  alone 
costs  the  Commissioners  £20  a year,*  so  that  the  difference,  £1 2 a head, 
comes  out  of  the  public  funds.  The  three  district  model  schools  [of 
Athy,  Bailieboro’,  and  Dunmanway]  have  also  their  quota  of  free  and 
paying  pupils,  and  differ  from  the  larger  schools  only  in  degree  ; the 
farms  are  smaller,  the  appliances  less  expensive,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
fewer. 

The  farms  attached  to  the  provincial  and  district  model  schools  are 
worked  with  public  funds  and  for  the  public  account. 

The  total  profit  has  been  very  considerably  reduced  by  the  loss  on  the 
Ulster  Model  Farm,  which  is  an  exceedingly  stiff  and  unmanageable 
piece  of  clay,  and  which  entailed  a loss  of  £295  on  the  two  years.  The 
price  of  grain  last  year  was  so  low  as  to  leave  little  or  no  profit  on  many 
til] ao-e  farms.  Taking  the  farms,  one  with  another,  and  excluding 
interest  on  money  invested  in  buildings,  they  have  been  more  than 
self-supporting.  But  if  we  take  the  agricultural  schools  as  a whole,  they 
were  far  from  being  self-supporting.  It  is  not  intended  by  the  Com- 
missioners that  they  should.  In  order  to  induce  tenant-farmers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  education  afforded  in  these  schools,  the  Commissioners 
charge  only  £8  a year  for  board,  washing,  lodging,  and  education,  while 
they  know  that  all  this  costs  them  a great  deal  more. 

The  time  may  come  when  these  agricultural  schools  could  be  made  self- 
supporting  ; that  is,  when  Irish  farmers  would  be  willing  and  able  to  pay 
with  their  sons  a fee  which  would  cover  the  total  cost  of  their  education. 

The  premium  being  very  low,  the  question  has  often  been  asked  why  the 
public  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  education  afforded  to  a greater  extent 
than  they  have  done.  How  came  it,  for  instance,  that  in  1869  the  total 
number  of  agricultural  boarders  in  the  provincial  and  district  agricultural 
schools  was  only  fifty-two  1 The  explanation  will  not  be  found  in  any  one 
circumstance  but  in  a combination  of  various  causes.  In  the  first  place, 
some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  opposition  offered  by  several  classes 
of  the  community.  More  than  once,  I have  known  clergymen  to 
oppose  the  admission  of  their  flock  to  the  schools,  because  they  formed 
part  and  parcel  of  the  mixed  system.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  adequate  publicity  has  not  been  given  to  the  educational  advantages 
offered  to  the  public  in  the  Board’s  agricultural  schools.  The  loss  of  the 
services  of  their  sons  when  they  came  to  the  age  at  which  tlieyr  are  ad- 
mitted cannot  well  be  afforded  by  a small  farmer. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Board’s  agricultural 
schools,  in  1869,  bore  a high  ratio  to  the  total  amount  of  accommodation 
in  them.  At  present  the  largest  of  them — namely,  the  school  at  Cork 
is  full,  and  there  are  several  outstanding  applicants. 

The  Minor  Model  Agricultural  Schools  (of  which  there  are  thirteen) 
stand  in  a different  relation  from  the  two  classes  just  described.  The 
provincial  and  district  schools  appear  to  be  capable  of  accommodating 
the  present  number  of  young  men  in  Ireland  who  are  in  quest  of  agricul- 
tural education. 

* Now  raised  to  £24. 
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Hie  boarding  department  lias  been  discontinued  in  three  minor 
schools,  which  now  can  serve  only  two  purposes,  viz.— first  element-rv 
agricultural  instruction  is  afforded  to  a class  of  day  scholars  ■ secondly 
the  farms,  if  well  managed,  serve  as  models  for  the  imitation  of  the 
farms  m their  respective  districts.  The  same  objects  are'  accomplished 
by  every  rural  National  school,  in  connexion  with  which  a school  farm 
is  well  cultivated,  at  a cost  of  £5  per  school.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  the  average  result  accomplished  at  one  of  the  minor  schools  under 
tne  exclusive  management  of  the  Board,  is  far  above  that  expected  at  an 
ordinary  rural  school.  There  is  a duly  qualified  agriculturist  at  each  of 
the  minor  model  farms,  who  possesses  a more  extensive  knowledge  of 
farming  than  the  ordinary  teacher,  and  who  is  generally  well  fitted  to 
afford  useful  information  to  the  surrounding  farmers  on  all  points  on 
winch  they  may  want  it.  The  minor  model  farms  at  Tervoe  Derry 
castle,  and  others,  are— in  the  hands  of  these  excellent  managers— real 
foTn  ?-^-U?pr0Vad  falm  Practice-  There  are  a few  others  which  in 
ibb9  did  little  or  no  good,  and  which  are  maintained  at  an  expenditure 
ot  public  money  utterly  incommensurate  with  the  results  which  they 
show,  those  schools  are  a source  of  weakness  to  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment ; and  they  are  calculated  to  cause  a prejudice  against  agricultural 
education.  ° 

. *nov  l™«*d  to  -notice  the  working  of  each  of  these  farms  for 
loby  : — 


. T Kilkenny  Farm  is  within  a mile  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny  The  land 
is  sound  and  somewhat  difficult  to  labour.  It  has  been  greatly  improved 
and  there  is  upon  it  a most  commodious  set  of  offices.  The  rent  is  not 
excessive. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  working  of  this  farm, 
for  two  years  shows  a loss.  My  visits  to  Kilkenny  farm  during  the  year 
were  tew  and  hurried.  On  these  occasions  I observed  a falling  off  in  the 
appearance  of  the  establishment.  The  season,  too,  proved  unfavourable 
and  die  price  of  grain  was  low;  nevertheless,  it  was  expected  that  the 
result  would  be  more  favourable. 

2 Limerick  Farm  is  within  three  miles  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  and 
contains  upwards  of  70  statute  acres,  whicli  are  rented  at  the  very  low 
rent  of  £1  an  acre  from  the  trustees  of  a local  fund,  who  give  back  the 
rent  as  a contribution  towards  the  maintenance  of  free  boarders.  The 
character  of  the  agricultural  instruction  has  not  improved  as  much  as  was 
desirable.  In  addition  to  agricultural  boarders  and  pupil-teachers  there 
is  a large  class  of  scholars  instructed  in  agriculture.  These  lads  appeared 
to  be  very  fairly  instructed  in  the  elements  of  agriculture,  but  the 
answering  of  the  agricultural  boarders  was  not  satisfactory. 

The  land  is  apportioned  thus  12a.  3r.  10p.  are  cropped  separately 
irom  the  rest  as  a small  farm;  of  the  remainder,  19a.  2r  21  r arc 
under  permanent  pasture,  and  32a.  On.  20p.  cropped  on  a Six  Course 
rotation. 

i olo*3  ^fU1'e  *S  aud  dry,  and  suffered  from  the  dry  summer  of 
lo  iJ.  The  part  under  the  Six  Course  is  low  lying,  and  the  dry  summer 
following  a wet  winter  and  spring  lessened  the  produce  very  considerably. 
Ibe  agriculturist  had  prepared  for  wheat  8a.  3k.  on  the  14th  November, 
when  ram  set  m,  and,  as  he  says,  continued  until  1st  April.  The  land 
was  then  prepared  for  barley  and  oats,  which  did  not  come  up  to  an 
average. 

Of  the  roots  the  carrots  proved  a complete  failure,  and  late  turnips  were 
a partial  failure. 

The  live  stock  consisted  of  two  farm  horses,  a bull,  fifteen  milch  cows, 
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a corresponding  proportion  of  young  stock,  a small  stock  of  ewes,  two  4ppendtxi'. 
brood  sows,  a boar,  and  seven  of  their  progeny.  Report  on 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  farm  for  the  two  years  shows  a gain  of  £208.  Agri- 
In  1868-9  the  gain  was  £206,  but  in  1869-70  it  was  reduced  to  £2.  . School1 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  effects  of  the  season  and  the  low  price  Farmo. 
of  grain,  the  result  in  1869-70  is  not  creditable.  There  are  several  men  • - — 
in  the  district  who  would  willingly  give  £2  an  acre  for  this  land  in  its  Baldwin, 
present  condition  ; the  farm  is  not  charged  with  interest  on  money  esq. 
invested  in  buildings,  yet  the  agriculturist  barely  made  his  expenses 
out  of  it  in  1869. 

The  small  farm  was  established  by  an  order  of  the  Board,  dated 
18th  February,  1868,  but  it  has  not  yet  come  into  full  operation. 

3.  Munster  Agricultural  School  and  Model  Farm  is  situated  on  the 
ri<rht  bank  of  the  Lee,  three  miles  from  Cork.  In  the  beginning  of  1869, 
a change  was  made  in  the  management.  The  agriculturist  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  and  a minor  school.  He  is  a man  of  considerable 
ability,  and  a painstaking,  hard  working,  and  skilful  man.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  management  (ending  1st  February,  1869),  a profit  of  £296 
13s.  2d.  was  realized. 

Mr.  Boyle,  who  for  many  years  had  been  connected  with  the  Glasnevin 
Model  Farm  was  sent  to  Cork  in  a double  capacity.  He  is  agriculturist 
on  the  Cork  farm,  and  has  a working  steward,  who  carries  on  the  business 
of  the  farm  in  his  absence.  When  at  home  he  gives  his  daily  lecture  to 
the  pupils,  and  discharges  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  an  agriculturist.  He 
visits  three  times  a year  a group  of  some  thirty  schools,  of  which  Cork 
may  be  said  to  be  a centre.  The  farm  so  far  has  not  been  a source  of 
profit  in  his  hands;  but  the  past  year  was  not,  as  already  remarked,  a 
favourable  one  for  tillage.  Some  allowance  must  also  be  made  for  a 
man  entering  on  a new  farm. 

4.  Ulster  School-farm  is  within  three  miles  of  Belfast.  It  is  so  stiff 
and  plastic  that  it  is  impossible  any  system  of  management  can  be  pur- 
sued upon  it  suited  to  any  large  number  of  farmers. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Belfast  Union  offered  to  purchase  the  establish- 
ment ; they  could  work  the  land  with  free  manual  labour,  and  turn  the 
buildings  to  most  useful  account.  For  all  useful  purposes  it  may  be 
said  that  for  two  years  there  have  been  no  agricultural  boarding  pupils  ; 
a considerable  sum  of  money  is  paid  as  salaries  ; and  exclusive  of  these 
salaries  and  of  the  maintenance  of  pupils  the  loss  by  the  farm  in  the 
two  years  ended  31st  March,  1870,  was  £295,  as  shown  by  the  summary 
previously  given. 

5.  A thy  Farm,  county  Kildare,  is  held  at  a moderate  rent.  The 
common  Four  Course  Shift  is  followed  on  18  acres  of  it;  a modified 
Six  Course  on  27a.  3r.  16p.  ; and  14a.  1r.  2p.  of  low  lying  land  is  under 
permanent  pasture,  chiefly  for  the  summer  grazing  of  dairy  cows. 

The  live  stock  consisted  of  two  farm  horses,  seven  dairy  cows,  calves,  and 
a number  of  well-bred  pigs.  The  cropping  of  the  land  was  as  follows  : — 


[Table. 
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6.  Bailieboro'  Agricultural  School,  county  Cavan,  was  exceedingly  well  ^ppendixF. . 
cultivated  last  year.  The  farm  is  hilly  and  difficult  to  manage.  It  was  Report! on 
in  poor  condition  when,  a few  years  ago,  the  present  agriculturist  was  Agri- 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  it.  By  the  application  of  energy  and  skill  he 

lias  enriched  the  soil,  improved  the  appearance  of  the  farm,  and  made  it  jvarms. 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  established.  • — 

7.  Dunmanway  Agricultural  School,  county  Cork,  was  very  successful  ^Idwin 

last  year,  both  in  the  teaching  and  practical  departments.  esq. 

The  agriculturist  is  a young  man ; he  is  most  careful  and  hard- 
working. It  is  to  his  credit  that  three  of  his  pupils  have  from  time  to 
time  obtained  first  place  at  the  competitive  examination  for  admission  to 
Glashevin.  These  young  men  are  naturally  clever ; but  their  answering 
clearly  showed  that  he  had  taught  them  most  judiciously. 

8.  Ballymoney  Agricultural  School,  co.  Antrim. — The  late  agri- 
culturist who  rented  this  farm  was  obliged  to  surrender  it  at  the  end  of 
1868  ; and  the  present  agriculturist  entered  on  his  duties  in  the  spring  of 
1869.  He  laboured  under  some  disadvantages,  yet  he  worked  his  farm 
most  creditably  and  realized  a respectable  profit.  He  also  taught  his 
class  with  taste  and  ability,  as  Mr.  Brogan  amply  testifies. 


Table  showing  in  detail  the  Cropping  of  the  Ballymoney  Model  Farm 
for  1869. 


Crops  Cultivated. 

Extent 

Occupied. 

Time  of  Sowing. 

Quantity  of 
Seed  per 
Statute  Acre. 

Time  of  Harvesting. 

Acreablo  Yield. 

Mangolds, 

0 2 0 

1st  May, 

6 lbs., . 

25tli  October,  . 

20  tons  5 cwts. 

Turnips, 

3 10 

27th  & 29th  May, 

7J  lbs., 

January,  1870,  . 

18  „ 6 „ 2 qrs. 

Potatoes, 

0 2 10 

9th  & 13th  April, 

12  CWt., 

October,  . 

8 „ 9 „ 

Grain  Crops.  | 

Oats, 

6 3 20 

1st  to  10th  April, 

13  stones, 

Aug.  and  Sept., 

- 

Flax, 

110 

23rd  April,  . 

2$  bushels. 

August, 

2 cwts.  3 qrs.  16  £ lbs. 

Grass  Crops. 

Italian  Rye-grass 

4 2 14 

_ 

July, 

1 ton  16  cwts. 

and  Clover. 

Pasture, 

5 0 12 

— 

— 

- 

— 

Buildings,  &c., 

1 0 26 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

Total,  . . ! 

23  2 2 

9.  Bath  Agricultural  School,  near  Castleblaney,  co.  Monaghan. — For 
reasons  stated  in  former  reports,  there  have  been  no  boarding  pupils,  nor 
even  a day  school,  on  the  farm.  Its  maintenance  under  present  circum- 
stances is  a waste  of  public  funds. 

In  1868-9  it  realized  a fair  profit ; the  unfavourable  season  of  1869 
told  severely  upon  it,  and  the  result  was  a loss.  The  entire  loss  cannot, 
however,  be  ascribed  to  the  season. 

2 B 
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10.  Verrycastle  Agricultural  School,  near  Killaloe. — In  1868  the  late 
agriculturist  was  dismissed;  and  the  present  agriculturist,  transferred 
lrom  Cork,  entered  at  a most  unfavourable  time,  and  under  circurn 
stances  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  the  farm  nav  m 
such  a year  as  the  past.  ' 

12.  Farrahy  Agricultural  School,  near  Kildorrery,  co.  Cork  was 
without  pupils  of  any  class  in  1869,  as  it  had  been  for  some  years  lire 
viously,  owing  to  the  opposition  offered  to  the  establishment  on  the 

ground  of  its  being  a “ model”  school.  

The  farm  consists  of  48a.  3b.  8p.  of  wretched  land  and  is  held  at 
rent  of  £23  14s.  8d.  per  annum.  There  are — 


Under  permanent  pasture, ,A‘  K0*  p- 

Furze  meadow, ! ' r,  i 1 

Four-course  rotation, •}  ^ ® 

Four-course, iL 

The  remainder  is  under  roads,  buildings,  and  waste. 

Last  season  was  unfavourable  for  tillage  crops  on  light  land  like  this  • 
but  the  result  of  the  year’s  farming  is  so  unfavourable  that  it  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  weather. 

1 3.  Glanclore  Agricultural  School,  near  Leap,  Kosscarbery,  co.  Cork 
appeared  to  have  made  progress  in  1869.  A good  class  of  day  scholars 
was  instructed  in  agriculture. 

14.  Gormanstown  Agricultural  School,  near  Ardfinan,  county  Tippe- 
rary,  was,  during  the  whole  of  1869,  in  a state  of  transition.  The 
influence  of  the  school  in  the  district'  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
considerable. 

15.  Kyle  Park  Agricultural  School,  county  Tipperary.  —The  farm  was 
web  managed,  and  the  class  of  day  scholars  well  instructed. 

The  agriculturist  rents  the  farm  from  the  Board. 

16.  Leitrim  Agricultural  School.— The  agricultural  class  was  indiffe- 
rently instructed,  the  agriculturist  having  no  taste  for  teaching.  He  is 
about  to  leave  for  another  situation. 

The  farm  was  cropped  with  care  and  skill ; and  realized  a respectable 
profit. 

17.  Mount  Trenchant  Agricultural  School  is  in  county  Limerick.  The 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  maintained  are  peculiar.  The  boarders 
are  very  few ; and  there  is  not  a day  school.  A number  of  the  pupils 
from  the  National  schools  of  Foynes  and  Shanagolden  come  and  work  on 
the  farm  two  evenings  in  the  week. 

. 1S-  Templedouglas  Agricultural  School,  near  Letterkenny,  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  Donegal.  The  attendance  of  day  pupils  in  the  National 
school  on  the  farm  is  exceedingly  variable.  Under  the  present  and  late 
agi  lculturist  tlio  farm  lias  been  a source  of  information  and  instruction, 
and  as  such  its  continuance  is  justifiable. 

The  profit  in  1869  was  in  excess  of  that  of  1868,  notwithstanding  the 
low  price  of  flax,  widen  is  one  of  the  staple  crops  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
district.  The  soil  is  naturally  poor  and  cold. 

1 9.  Tervoe  Agricultural  School,  county  Limerick.— A large  class  of  day 
scholars  was  thoroughly  well  instructed  in  1869. 

The  land  is  divided  into  two  sections  : — 

1st,  There  is  a spade-labour  farm  of  about  six  statute  acres. 

2nd,  A grass  section  of  about  twenty-three  statute  acres,  including 
a piece  of  craggy  land  of  about  six  acres. 

Both  sections  appeared  to  me  to  be  well  managed  in  1869.  All 
things  considered,  it  may  he  said  to  rank  first  in  point  of  merit  of  all  the 
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minor  agricultural  schools.  The  spade-labour  farm  possesses  many  Appendix  f. 
points  of  interest.  Reports  on 

20.  Woodstock  Agricultural  School,  near  Woodstock,  county  Kilkenny.  Agri- 
— The  land  is  stiff  and  cold,  and  as  at  present  managed  I fear  adds  cultural 
httle  to  the  teacher  s income.  Farms. 

First  Class  Agricultural  Schools  under  Local  Management.  Baldwin , 

esc/. 

These  schools  differ  from  those  described  above  in  two  or  three  leading 
features. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are,  as  their  title  indicates,  under  the  man- 
agement of  local  patrons.  The  farms  are  invariably  worked  with  private 
capital,  which  is  in  every  case  supplied  by  the  teacher,  who  rents  the 
farm  from  the  landlord  like  a tenant  farmer,  the  tenancy  being  generally 
from  year  to  year. 

All  the  schools  in  this  class  profess  to  be  a step  above  ordinary  rural 
schools.  In  most  cases  they  are  so  in  reality.  The  Piltown  school, 
county  Kilkenny,  and  Glengarra,  county  Waterford,  are  admirable  spe- 
cimens of  National  schools,  as  the  reports  of  the  literary  Inspectors  testify. 

To  the  literary  education,  elementary  agricultural  instruction  is  sup- 
plemented, consisting  of  a daily  lesson  indoors  in  the  elements  of  agricul- 
ture— theoretical  and  practical — with  regular  clinical  lectures  in  the 
field.  At  Glengarra  there  is  accommodation  for  three  or  four  agricultu- 
ral boarders,  of  whom  there  were  two  in  1869.  At  Piltown,  and  all  the 
others  except  Lough  ash,  there  is  no  boarding  department. 

Such,  then,  is  a brief  outline  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  this 
class  of  schools,  which,  on  the  whole,  are  doing  much  good.  With 
the  exception  of  Loughash,  the  salary  for  affording  agricultural  instruction 
is  £10  a year.  They  differ  only  in  name  and  degree  from  the  class  of 
ordinary  agricultural  schools  to  be  presently  described. 

The  only  change  made  in  this  class  of  schools  during  the  year  is  the 
discontinuance  of  one  in  the  county  Louth,  and  of  another  in  the 
county  Mayo. 

The  statistics  of  the  agricultural  schools  are  given  in  the  subjoined 
table. 


Number  of  Pupils  ii 

structed  in 

Name. 

Post-Town. 

County. 

Area  of 

Agriculture. 

School-Farm. 

Boarders. 

Day  Pupils. 

Total. 

1.  Larne,  . 

Larne, 

Antrim, 

A . It.  1’. 

7 0 23 

78 

78 

2.  Ballycarry, 

Ballycarry,  . 

Antrim, 

7 0 20 

_ 

36 

36 

3.  Garrick, . 

Lisbellaw,  . 

Fermanagh, 

28  0 0 



18 

18 

4.  Cornagilta, 

Monaghan,  . 

Monaghan,  . 

16  0 0 

— 

59 

59 

5.  Loughash, 

Dunamanagh, 

Tyrone, 

80  0 20 

20 

10 

30 

6.  Gahersherkin, 

Ennistymon, 

Clare, 

20  0 0 

— 

93 

93 

7.  Bally  bank, 

Bradford, 

Clare, 

16  0 0 

— 

42 

42 

3.  Feaklc,  . 

Feaklc, 

Clare, 

14  2 16 

— 

61 

61 

9.  Glengarra, 

Lisraore, 

Waterford, . 

20  0 0 

1 

32 

33 

10.  Garryhill, 

Bagnalstown, 

Carlow, 

11  2 10 

— 

39 

39 

11.  Piltown, 

Piltown, 

Kilkenny,  . 

8 1 20 

— 

51 

51 

12.  Kalian,  . 

Tullamore,  . 

King’s, 

12  3 0 



53 

53 

13.  \\  oodpole, 

Kells,  .... 

Meath, 

15  0 0 



53 

53 

14.  Ballinakill, 

15.  Clonkeenkeryl, 

Marble  Hill,  Loughrea, 

(-r:il  way, 

30  0 0 

— 

25 

25 

Menlough,Mountlieilew. 

Galway,  . 

26  0 0 



21 

21 

16.  Glanduff, 

Let-arrow,  Athlone, 

Roscommon, 

30  2 20 

— 

60 

60 

Preference  has  often  been  made  in  these  reports  to  the  Loughash  Agri- 
cultural School,  in  county  Tyrone,  which  belongs  to  this  class,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  institutions  of  the  kind  with  which  I am  acquainted. 
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It  has  been  the  means  of  training  upwards  of  two  hundred  agricultural  AppendixF. 
boarders,  the  majority  of  whom  are  now  farmers,  land  stewards,  and  Reports  on 
estate  agriculturists;  and  in  the  ordinary  National  School — which  in  Agri- 
this  case  is  distinct  from  the  Loughash  Agricultural  Boarding  School 

elementary  instruction  has  been  afforded  to  hundreds  who  are  now  Rarrns. 

livino-  in  the  district  as  farmers  and  farm  labourers.  ; 

It°is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  history  of  this  school,  or  to  recount 
the  services  it  has  rendered.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  this  estab-  CS(^ 
lishment  has  been  the  centre  and  life  of  a colony  planted  in  this  wild  and 
remote  region  some  six.  and  thirty  years  ago,  by  Colonel  J.  Pitt  Kennedy, 
and  managed  with  great  skill  and  judgment  by  Mr.  Moore,  the  master 
of  the  school.  The  colony  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  the  famine,  and 
it  has  now  a larger  population  and  much  more  wealth  than  it  possessed 
in  1834, 

The  experiment  has  been  a complete  success,  and  it  ought  to  form 
a chapter  in  some  future  history  of  the  industrial  progress  of  Ireland. 


IY. — Agricultural  Instruction  in  Rural  National  Schools. 

At  a very  early  period  in  the  history  of  National  Education  the  im- 
portance of  affording  agricultural  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  ordinary 
National  schools  was  fully  felt. 

From  the  outset,  the  chief  object  of  the  Commissioners  was,  to  use 
their  own  words,*  to  blend  agricultural  with  literary  instruction  in  as 
many  of  the  rural  National  schools  as  possible.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
landed  gentry  and  others  interested  in  agricultural  progress,  the  more 
costly  agricultural  schools,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made 
in  this  report,  were  established ; but  the  original  idea  was  never  lost 
sight  of.  The  larger  schools  appear  to  have  grown  suddenly  into  favour 
with  the  gentry;  and  the  development  of  the  fundamental  idea  was 
not  for  a time  prosecuted  with  equal  vigour.  The  result  was  that  some 
half  dozen  years  ago  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  agriculture  in 
ordinary  rural  National  schools  had  fallen  off  very  considerably.  Since 
then  it  has  been  revived  with  renewed  vigour,  and  it  is  now  the  most 
vital  and  flourishing  part  of  the  agricultural  system. 

The  extent  to  which  the  original  idea  of  the  Board  is  carried  out  at 
present  is  little  known  to  the  general  public,  and  the  good  which  is 
capable  of  being  accomplished  by  the  development  of  this  system  is  still 
less  understood. 

The  vital  principles  of  the  system  are  two.  The  first  is  that  the 
elements  of  a correct  and  enlightened  system  of  agriculture  are  capable  of 
being  explained  in  a school  as  well  as  the  elements  of  mechanics,  of 
navigation,  or  of  any  of  the  industrial  arts ; nay  more,  the  elements  of 
agriculture  are  the  most  easily  explained,  and  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  objects  treated  of, — spades,  ploughs,  harrows,  manures,  the  rota- 
tion of  crops,  crops  themselves,  potatoes,  turnips,  oats,  flax,  &c. , and  cows, 
horses,  sheep,  and  pigs,  are  daily  before  the  minds  of  the  pupils;  and  they 
can  see  and  appreciate  the  application  and  value  of  any  principle  explained. 
The  second  vital  principle  of  the  system  is  that  the  practice  of  agricul- 
ture by  the  mass  of  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland  (almost  all  of  whom 
receive  their  education  in  the  National  schools)  being  extremely 
defective,  there  is  a vast  field  open  for  improvement.  The  A B C of 
science  is  unknown  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irish  occupiers.  Of  the 
rotation  of  crops  they  know  nothing.  In  many  light  land  districts  the 

* Yid.,  lGtli  Report,  p.  28. 
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F soil  has  been  reduced  to  a state  bordering  on  barrenness  by  a succession 

ii  of  corn  cr°PS-  The  quantity  of  manure  used  is  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  soil,  and  for  want  of  knowledge,  and  skill  in  its  preserva- 
tion the  quantity  of  it  made  is  entirely  deficient  in  quality,  its  substance 
being  permitted  to  be  bleached  by  the  sun  and  washed  away  by  the 
rain.  The  soil  is  not  tilled  in  time,  nor  to  half  the  depth  to  which  it 
should  be  stirred.  There  is  want  of  skill  in  preparing  the  ground 
for  the  seed,  as  well  as  in  husbanding  and  in  harvesting  crops.  The  loss  by 
mismanagement  of  the  hay  crop  alone  is  upwards  of  a million  a year. 
And  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  general  management  of  live  stock  are 
practised  with  an  equal  disregard  of  first  principles.  Of  the  ten  millions 
of  acres  now  in  pasture,  a considerable  portion  would  be  put  under  rota- 
tion if  more  correct  ideas  prevailed. 

. To  correct  existing  defects,  and  promote  the  desirable  ends  thus 
indicated  is  the  immediate  object  of  the  agricultural  system  of  the  Board 
of  National  Education. 


The  machinery  in  existence  in  1869,  in  the  rural  schools,  and  the 
way  m winch  it  worked,  remains  to  be  briefly  described.  Elementary 

agricultural  teaching  in  these  schools  is  divisible  into  two  grades  : 

1.  Indoor  lessons  and  outdoor  instruction  are  afforded  in  what  are 
called  ordinary  agricultural  schools.  An  agricultural  class,  composed  of 
boys  who  read  Third  Book  and  upwards,  read  a lesson  in  agriculture 
daily,  or  on  a given  number  of  stated  days  ; and  there  is  a piece  of  land 
attached  to  the  school  on  which  a rotation  of  crops  and  a judicious  system 
of  small  farm  management  are  carried  out.  The  class  is  taken  over  the 
farm  occasionally,  and  the  various  plans  and  processes  explained  to  them. 
In  many  or  the  schools  there  is,  in  addition,  an  “industrial  class,”  which 
is  composed  of  a number  of  the  older  boys  who  work  on  the  farm  before 
or  after  school  hours,  and  are  paid  for  their  labour.  The  Commissioners 
are  anxious  to  encourage  this  class;  and  give  aid  on  the  following 
conditions  : — 


1.  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Agricultural  Inspector,  the  Pupils  of  an  Agricultural 
School  are  able  and  nulling  to  take  part  in  the  labour  of  the  farm,  or  of  the  garden,  the 
Commissioners  make  a grant  of  Gd.  per  week  to  a limited  number  of  such  pupils,  who 
shall  work  one  hour  a day.  The  number  to  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the  School 
and  farm,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  six.  The  grant  to  be  made  conditionally  on  the 
Manager  or  teacher  contributing  an  equal  sum  for  the  same  purpose. 

o'  ?°  !30y  t0  emPlo.Ved  011  the  School  Farm  or  School  Garden  during  School  Hours, 
d.  Application  for  aid  towards  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial  Class  to  be  made  bv 
the  Manager. 

f The  AgricuUural  Inspector  must  be  careful  not  to  recommend  the  formation  of  an 
Industrial  Class  when  the  Teacher  is  not  competent  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  skilful 
performance  of  the  several  operations  in  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  engage. 

o.  I so  boy  to  be  called  upon  to  become  a member  of  the  Industrial  Class  ^without  the 
consent  of  Ins  parents  or  guardians. 

G.  Any  boy  in  the  School  to  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  Industrial  Class,  either  as  a 
volunteer  or  on  receipt  of  payment  from  the  Manager  or  Teacher. 


[Table. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  all  the  ordinary  agricultural  schools  in  Appendix f 
connexion  in  1869,  with  the  quantity  of  land  attached  to  each,  and 
statistics  of  the  pupils  instructed  in  agriculture : — 


List  of  Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools  and  School  Gardens  in 
connexion  with  Board,  on  31st  December,  1869. 

90.— ORDINARY  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 


1.  Armagh, 

2.  Do., 

3.  Cavan, 

4.  Do., 

5.  Do., 

6.  Do., 

7.  Do., 

8.  Donegal, 

.0.  Do., 

10.  Do., 


Do., 

Do. 


13.  Do., 

14.  Do., 

15.  Do., 

16.  Do., 

17.  Do., 

18.  Down, 

10.  Fermanagh, 

20.  Do., 

21.  Do., 

22.  Monaghan, 

23.  Do., 

24.  Do., 

25.  Tyrone, 

26.  Do., 

27.  Do., 

28.  Do., 

29.  Clare, 

30.  Do., 

31.  Do., 

32.  Do., 

33.  Do., 

34.  Do., 

35.  Do., 

36.  Cork, 

37.  Do., 

38.  Do., 

39.  Do., 

40.  Kerry, 

41.  d0:, 

42.  Do., 

43.  Waterford 

44.  Do., 

45.  Do., 

46.  Kildare, 

47.  Do., 

48.  Do., 

49.  Do., 

50.  Kilkenny, 

51.  Do.,  ' 

52.  Do., 

53.  King’s, 


Roll 

No. 

Post  Town. 

4271 

Taniokey,  . 
Drumbanagher,  . 

Poyntzpass, 

4325 

Do., 

4942 

Drung, 

6857 

Termon, 

8713 

Conacleigh, 

4024 

Tullycasson, 

Do., 

8312 

Kilcogy,  . 

Granard, 

5363 

lJalleighan, 

Manorcunningham,  Stra- 
bane,  .... 

5000 

Carradoan, 

1595 

'1  ooban, 

Burnfoot,  Derry, 

8425 

Myragli,  . 
Donoughmore,  . 

Castlelin, 

6571 

Arranniore  Island, 

6349 

Creevery,  . 

Rathmullen,  . 

5874 

Cool  more,  . 

Rossnowlagh.Ballyshannon 

keadue, 

1964 

Castlelin,  No.  1, 

9901 

Hill  Hall,  . 

3794 

Grieve, 

9786 

Lack, 

1741 

(rushedy,  . 

Ederney, 

5114 

Broomfield, 

5499 

Ashburton, 

Do.. 

6821 

Cormeen,  . 

1557 

Ballynenor, 

Dunamanagh,  . 

2236 

Drumnafern, 

Castlecaullield, 

8438 

Castlesessagh,  . 

Castledere, 

9286 

Barkanaur, 

Dungannon,  . 

44  b 

Parteen,  . 

6783 

Tubber, 

2383 

Ballanruan, 

(>573 

Moveen, 

3400 

Dromandoora,  . 

7708 

Tullycrine, 

6368 

Cross, 

Carrigaholt, 

5700 

Clonkeen,  . 

Roscar  berry, 

3431 

Kildinan,  . 

Rathcormack,  Fermoy, 

I<  reemount. 

Milford,  Charleville, 

4455 

Newmarket, 

7813 

Dirreendarragh, . 

6091 

Lansdowne, 

Do., 

8251 

Sneem, 

Sneem,  . 

632 

Lismore,  . 

5233 

Grange, 

A rdmore, 

9446 

Ballysaggart, 

Lismore, 

2284 

Twomilehouse,  . 

1713 

Clane, 

772 

Tiermohan, 

6174 

Rathcoffey, 

Clane,  .... 

4881 

Ballygloss, 

Piltown, 

6183 

VV  hitechurch,  . 

6919 

Clonmore, . 

6721 

Ballyegan, 

Parsonstown,  . 

Reports  on 
Agri- 
cultural 
School 
Farms. 

Thomas 

Baldwin, 

«*?• 


Area  of  Farm.! 


A.  R.  P. 

7 0 0 
1 0 0 

11  1 25 

25  3 26 

12  2 0 
15  0 0 
4 1 20 


10 


0 2 0 
6 2 0 

4 0 0 

5 2 26 
9 0 0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 

3 2 0 
8 0 0 
2 0 0 

1 2 20 
2 16 
3 0 

16  0 0 
9 3 0 
5 0 0 
11  0 22 
50  0 0 

5 2 7 
1 0 0 

2 0 30 
2 1 7 

10  3 38 

6 2 1 

11  1 14 
26  0 0 

6 2 35 
15  0 0 

8 0 0 

7 0 32 
9 0 0 

15  1 29 

4 0 0 
2 0 0 
6 0 0 

5 0 0 
2 0 0 

12  0 0 
4 3 17 
2 1 12 
2 0 30 


3 3 24 
8 0 15 
8 1 0 
5 0 0 
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90. ORDINARY  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS continued. 


Reports  on 

Agri- 

cultural 

School  County. 

Farms. 

Thomas  

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Post  Town. 

jArea  of  Farm 

No.  of 
Pupils 
insiruo- 
ted  in 

jeuhure. 

Baldwin , 

; 

6S<^‘  54.  Longford,  . 

5559 

Bathcline, . 

Lanesborough, 

A.  It.  p. 

7 0 0 

31 

55.  Do., 

1435 

Cloontagh, 

Killashee,  Longford, 

10  0 0 

o3 

5G.  Meath, 

885 

llatoath,  . 

Ratoath, 

7 3 26 

57.  Do., 

2797 

Kilcloon,  . 

Maynooth,  . . . 

2 0 0 

18 

58.  Queen’s 

6555 

Rath, 

Bailyhrittas,  . 

2 10 

]({ 

5.9.  Westmeath, 

931 

Ballinvally, 

Castletowndelvin,  . 

6 2 0 

58 

60.  Wicklow,  . 

4588 

Delgany,  . 

Delgany, 

3 0 0 

61.  Galway,  . 

1645 

Kinvarra,  . 

Kinvarra, 

19  0 0 

69 

62.  Do.,' 

4216 

Castlehackefc, 

Oastlehacket,  Tuam, 

19  0 0 

25 

63.  Do., 

8264 

Esker,  No.  2, 

Banagher. 

8 2 20 

41 

64.  Leitrim,  . 

3942 

Drum  adorn, 

Cloone,  Mohill, 

2 2 0 

47 

65.  Do., 

5294 

Askill,  . 

Ballyshannon, 

20  0 0 

15 

66.  Mayo, 

4692 

Carragorra, 

Knockmore,  Ballina, 

9 0 0 

67.  Do., 

1412 

Doocastle, . 

Bunnanaden,  Ballymote,  . 

1 2 19 

83 

68.  Do., 

1058 

Brusna,  . 

Ballaghadireen, 

4 1 0 

69.  Do., 

7327 

Rooskey,  . 

Do., 

2 0 0 

97 

70.  Do., 

5120 

Leh inch,  . 

Holly  mount,  . 

8 0 0 

47 

71.  Do., 

2290 

Cloughans, 

Knockmore,  Ballina, 

2 0 0 

90 

72.  Do., 

7750 

Derrinacarta, 

Ballaghadireen, 

2 3 32 

43 

73.  Do., 

5238 

Lisaniska, . 

Ballina,  .... 

13  0 

18 

74.  Do., 

7519 

Cioouta,  . 

Carrowcastle,  Ballaghadi- 

reen, .... 
Bailyhaunis,  . 

4 0 0 

* 

75.  Do., 

6945 

Bekan, 

1 2 19 

60 

76.  Roscommon, 

1607 

Coniafulla, 

Athlone. 

13  3 11 

32 

77.  Do., 

7292 

Ballymurray, 

Ballymurray,  . 

20  0 0 

35 

78.  Do., 

8405 

Ballymintau, 

Ballyforan,  Ballinasloe,  . 

5 17 

31 

79.  Do., 

'<  997 

Slatta, 

Rooskey, 

110  0 

30 

80.  Do., 

7863 

Mountallcn, 

Keadue,  .... 

4 3 10 

36 

81.  Do., 

94  68 

Bally  feeney, 

Strokestown,  . 

13  0 0 

18 

82.  Sligo, 

1213 

Geevagh,  . 

Ballyfarm.li,  Carrick-on- 

Shannon, 

3 0 28 

43 

83,  Do., 

1347 

Camphill,  . 

Coliooney, 

7 0 0 

84.  Do., 

6484 

Curry, 

Bellaghy,  Swineford, 

4 0 4 

116 

85.  Do., 

9669 

Doonllin,  . 

Skreen,  .... 

3 0 0 

48 

86.  Do., 

8628 

Powellsboro’, 

Tubhercurry,  . 

2 2 15 

69 

87.  Do., 

4106 

Kilrusheiter, 

Dromore  West, 

13  0 0 

32 

88.  Do., 

7761 

Bunnacrannagh, 

Bellaghy,  Swineford, 

2 2 0 

65 

89.  Do., 

8086 

Culfadda,  . 

Ballvmote, 

15  0 0 

* 

90.  Do., 

7923 

Carrowroe, 

Sligo 

4 3 32 

20 

* No  returns. 


6. — SCHOOL  GARDENS. 


Roll 

No. 

No.  of 
Pupils 

County. 

School. 

Po  nt  Town. 

Area  of 
Garden. 

instruc- 
ted in 
Horti- 

1.  Armagh, 

7200 

Derrycughan, 

Markethill, 

A.  K P. 
0 1 6 

2.  Donegal, 

5230 

Convoy, 

Raj  hoc,  .... 

0 1 o 

13 

3.  Dublin, 

4 9:2 

Glasnevin, 

Glasnevin.  . . 

1 2 19 

24 

4.  Mayo,  . 

1074 

Ballaghadireen, . 

Ballaghadireen, 

0 1 0 

66 

5.  Do.,  . 

5937 

Prizon, 

Balia,  Ballyglass,  . 
Longhglynn,  Erenchpark, 

0 1 0 

43 

6.  Roscommon, . 

4100 

Lougliglynn, 

0 2 27 

65 
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Summarizing  this  return  we  find  : — 

1.  The  total  number  of  these  schools  in  operation  was,  . 

96 

395 

JppendixF. 
Keports  on 

2.  Of  these,  the  number  which  furnished  a return  of  boj-s  instructed  in 
agriculture  was  ......... 

88 

Agri- 

cultural 

School 

3.  The  total  number  of  boys  who  received  agricultural  instruction  in 
these  8S  schools  was  ........ 

3,310 

Farms. 

4.  Assuming  that  the  eight  schools  from  which  no  returns  were  obtained 
had  the  same  average  as  the  others,  the  total  number  of  boys 
instructed  in  agriculture  would  be  ..... 

3,610 

Thomas 

Baldwin, 

«7* 

The  total  number  of  pupils  who  received  agricultural  instruction  in 
all  classes  of  agricultural  schools  in  1869,  was  as  follows  : — 


I.  Albert  Institution,  .........  97 

II.  First  Class  Agricultural  schools  under  management  of  Commis- 
sioners,   . . . . 058 

III.  First  Glass  Agricultural  schools  under  local  management,  . . 752 

VI.  Ordinary  Agricultural  schools  and  school  gardens,  . . . 3,610 

Total 5,117 

In  1859  the  corresponding  number  was  ......  2 984* 

Showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  . . . . , . 2 1 33 

In  1867  the  total  number  was  ........  3,681  f 

Showing  an  increase  in  two  years  of  ......  1 436 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  this  class  of  schools  since  1861, 
when  it  reached  the  minimum,  is  shown  in  the  following  return : — 


1861 

1S62 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 
1869 


Number  of  Ordinary 
Agricultural  Schools. 
. 41 
. 51 
. 53 
. 58 
. 66 
. 71 
. 74 
. S6 
. 96 


I was  not  able  to  inspect  as  many  of  these  schools  during  the  year  as 
I should  wish.  They  were  all  visited  by  Messrs.  Brogan  and  Boyle, 
who  have  instructions  to  visit  each  of  them  three  times  a year. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  agricultural  schools,  elementary  instruction 
is  now  afforded  in  a vast  number  of  the  rural  National  schools  not  classed 
as  agricultural.  The  Board’s  Agricultural  Class  Book  is  read  by  all  boys 
in  Third  Class  and  upwards,  at  least  twice  a week.  I have  not  at  present 
accurate  information  as  to  the  number  of  boys  thus  instructed  ; but 
judging  by  the  number  of  the  schools  and  the  number  of  copies  of  the 
Class  Book  sold,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that,  in  1869,  50,000  young 
people  read  this  book,  and  imbibed  the  precepts  it  contains.  & 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 


The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


Thomas  Baldwin. 


* Vide  Table  appended  to  Dr.  Kirkpatrick’s  Report, 
t Vide  last  published  Agricultural  Report. 
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Appmehxt.  jq-0_  a— Report  on  Agricultural  Schools,  inspected  during  the 

Reports  on  year  1869,  by  M.  Brogan,  Esq.,  Agricultural  Inspector.  " 

School*  4,  Drumcon dra-terrace,  Dublin, 

Farms.  February  19,  1870. 

M . Brogan , Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners, 

esrj.  my  Annual  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Schools  inspected  by  me  during 
the  past  year,  1869. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  manner  in  which  my  time  was 
employed,  and  the  amount  of  official  duty  performed  by  me  during  the 
twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1869  : — 

Employment  of  Time. 

Engaged  in  inspection  of  agricultural  schools, 234  davs 

Do.  in  assisting  at  annual  valuations,  &c.,  . . . . . 12  ' 

Do.  in  examining  farm  accounts  in  Education  office,  and  other 


special  duty,  .........  56 

Sundays,  and  official  holidays,  .....  . . 63  ' 

Total, 365  „ 

Work  Performed. 

Agricultural  schools  of  all  classes  inspected,  .......  302 

Statute  miles  travelled  on  inspection  duty,  ......  11975 

Average  distance  travelled  to  each  visit  of  inspection,  ....  39?f 


At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  a change  was  made  in  the 
arrangement  for  conducting  the  work  of  agricultural  inspection,  which,  by 
relieving  me  of  the  duty  of  visiting  about  thirty  schools  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  of  assisting  at  the  annual  valuation  at  seven  of  the  Board’s 
model  farms  situated  therein,  enabled  me  to  perform  a larger  amount  of 
inspection  duty  than  usual.  Last  year,  therefore,  I effected  a greater 
amount  of  inspection  duty  than  I had  been  enabled  to  accomplish  during 
any  previous  year  since  my  appointment.  The  following  abstract  will 
show  the  number  of  agricultural  schools  of  each  class  inspected  during 
the  year,  with  the  number  of  times  each  was  inspected  : — 

Distribution  of  Inspection. 


Number  of  times  inspected. 


Class  of  School. 

Oucc. 

Twico. 

Three  times. 

Four  times. 

“ Model,” 

4 

3 

14 

5 

“ Ordinary,”  . 

12 

9 

56 

3 

“School  Gardens,"  . 

- 

5 

1 

Total, 

16  ■ 

12 

75 

9 

The  number  of  agricultural  schools  under  my  inspection  at  present  in 
the  three  provinces  included  in  my  district  is  ninety-eight,  classified  as 


follows : — 

Model,  .... 

22 

Ordinary,  .... 

70 

School  Gardens, 

6 

Total, 

9S 

Should  this  number  not  become  considerably  increased,  I will  be  able 
in  future  to  inspect  each  three  times  annually,  besides  attending  to  what- 
ever special  or  incidental  duty  may  be  necessary  in  connexion  with  my 
department.  There  seems,  however,  a very  marked  and  steady  tendency 
towards  increase  in  this  class  of  National  schools.  The  average  annual 
increase  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  six  ; but  for  the  last  year  it  has 
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been  ten ) while  scarcely  a month  passes  that  I am  not  called  upon  to  AppendixF . 
furnish  information  to  teachers  or  managers  desirous  of  having  agricul-  p , 
tural  or  horticultural  departments  established  in  connexion  with  the  AgrU  S °Q 
schools  under  their  control.  Were  it  not  that  many  National  teachers  cultural 
who  possess  sufficient  land  for  school-farm  purposes,  and  who  are  iu  Farms, 
other  respects  qualified  to  conduct  agricultural  departments  in  connexion  — — 

with  their  schools,  erroneously  imagine  that  they  would  be  required  to  Br0,Jan' 

carry  out  some  elaborate  plan  of  cropping  unsuited  to  their  particular  6S<1' 

circumstances,  and  that  would  entail  a larger  amount  of  pecuniary  loss 
than  the  additional  salary  of  £5  per  annum  awarded  to  conductors  of 
ordinary  agricultural  schools,  the  schools  would  increase  much  more 
rapidly  than  they  have  hitherto  done. 

I take  every  pains  to  remove  this  mistaken  idea,  wherever  I find  it  to 
prevail.  But  there  is  another  objection — that  the  introduction  into  a 
school  of  special  instruction  in  agriculture  is  calculated  to  interfere  -with 
and  retard  the  ordinary  literary  instruction  of  the  pupils.  This  is 
much  more  difficult  to  overcome,  as  it  is  shared  in  by  the  managers 
and  by  many  of  the  Board’s  literary  Inspectors. 

First-class,  or  “ model”  agricultural  schools — The  number  of  schools 
of  this  class  under  my  inspection  at  present  is  twenty-two,  as  follows  : 

Under  exclusive  control  of  the  Commissioners,  . . . . Jl 

Under  local  management,  . . . . . . . 

Of  those  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  Board,  eight  are  worked 
for  the  account  of  the  Commissioners,  and  three  (Dunlewey,  Kyle  Park, 
and  Woodstock)  for  the  account  of  their  respective  conductors.  The 
financial  phase  of  their  operations,  I am  happy  to  say,  is  becoming  more 
successful  and  satisfactory  each  succeeding  year.  I will,  therefore 
confine  myself  to  the  educational  section  of  their  operations,  which,  as 
may  .be  observed  from  my  successive  ordinary  reports,  continues  to  be  of 
a satisfactory  and  progressive  character.  A fair  average  attendance  of 
agricultural  day  pupils  is  instructed  in  each  of  these  establishments,  and 
a fair  average  standard  of  proficiency  continues  to  be  maintained.  ? The 
only  serious  drawback  from  an  otherwise  satisfactory  condition  of 
efficiency  is,  the  paucity  in  the  attendance  of  u boarders”  or  intern 
pupils,  who  make  the  acquisition  of  agricultural  knowledge  the  pri- 
mary object  of  their  education,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  agricultural 
day  scholars,  an  incidental  element  of  instruction.  As  the  various 
causes  that  have  contributed  to  prevent  the  expected  increase  in  this 
class  of  agricultural  pupils  have  been  fully  explained  in  my  former 
annual  reports,  I need  not  at  present  refer  to  them  further  than  to 
express  a confident  hope  that  they  are  not  destined  to  be  of  perma- 
nent, nor  even  of  very  long,  continuance. 

There  has  been  no  change  of  either  increase  or  decrease  in  this  class  of 
agricultural  schools  in  my  district  during  the  past  year  ; but  I regret  to 
have  to  state,  that  circumstances  have  arisen  which  render  it  extremely 
probable  that  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  efficient  of  them  must  shortly 
become  inoperative.  The  failing  health  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  able  and 
successful  conductor  of  the  Loughash  model  agricultural  school,  co. 

Tyrone,  has  necessitated  his  tendering  his  resignation  of  the  situation  he 
lias  so  long  filled  with  advantage  to  his  pupils,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  district,  many  of  whom,  under  the  influence  of  his 
advice  and  example,  have  advanced  themselves  from  a state  little  above 
pauperism  to  one  of  comparative  affluence  and  independence.  As  it  is 
evident,  that  Mr.  Moore  will  not  remain  much  longer  at  the  head  of  this 
institution,  and  as  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  procure  a suitable 
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Appendix f.  successor,  with  the  necessarily  large  amount  of  capital  that  will  be 
Reports  on  requisite  to  stock  and  work  the  model  farm  effectively,  it  is  very  likely 
Agri-  to  become  inoperative,  unless  the  Commissioners  themselves  undertake 
School1  *ke  responsibility  of  conducting  it,  under  their  own  management,  as  a 
Farms.  “vested”  agricultural  school. 

Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools. — The  schools  of  this  class  are  as  I 

M‘  n™gan>  before  observed,  steadily  increasing.  During  the  past  year  I examined 
and  reported  upon  twelve  applications  for  connexion,  with  the  following 
results  — 

Recommended  to  be  aided  unconditionally,  . . • . 8 

Recommended  conditionally,  payment  of  agricultural  salary  to  be  made  contin- 
gent on  certain  requisite  improvements  being  effected,  * . . .3 

Rejected,  neither  land  nor  farm  buildings  being  suitable,  . . .1 

The  Commissioners  sanctioned  the  recommendation  as  to  ten  of  the 
above  applicant  cases  being  received  into  connexion  with  the  agricultural 
department.  Their  decision  on  the  11th  case  was  postponed  until  a 
question  affecting  the  connexion  of  the  literary  departihent  with  the 
Board’s  system  should  be  first  determined. 

The  ten  cases  received  into  connexion  are  located  as  follows : — 

Ulster,  ......  2 

Leinster,  ......  1 

Munster,  . . . . . . 1 

Connaught,  . . . .6 

The  following  brief  description  of  the  circumstances  of  each  of  these 
at  the  date  of  my  primary  inspection,  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  likely  to  become  effective  in  carrying  out  the  views  and 
objects  of  the  Commissioners  in  diffusing  agricultural  intelligence,  and 
promoting  agricultural  improvement  throughout  the  country  generally. 

Parkanaur  Agricultural  Rational  School , county  Tyrone. — This  school 
is  situated  within  two  statute  miles  of  Castlecaulfield,  and  five  of 
Dungannon.  The  land  is  of  fair  quality,  requiring  no  outlay  in  the 
shape  of  “ permanent  improvements,”  except  to  enclose  it  from  the 
adjoiuing  land.  It  is  to  be  cropped  on  a four  course  rotation.  No  farm 
buildings  have  as  yet  been  erected,  but  the  patron,  Mr.  Burgess,  has 
undertaken  to  erect  all  that  are  requisite,  on  a plan  furnished  by  me, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Board.  The  attendance  of  pupils  is  not  large 
except  during  the  winter  months,  but,  on  the  whole  year,  I expect  that 
a tolerably  fair  average  attendance  will  be  maintained  in  the  agricultural 
class. 

C astlesesscigh  Agricultural  National  School,  county  Tyrone. — This 
school  is  situated  about  half  a mile  north  of  Castlederg.  It  is  an 
endowed  school,  recently  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Na- 
tional education.  The  land,  which  is  permanently  connected  with  the 
school,  is  of  rather  limited  extent,  containing  only  one  statute  acre,  but 
there  is  in  addition  a neatly  arranged  and  kept  garden  and  ornamental 
ground,  the  useful  effect  of  which  in  improving  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
the  pupils  will  amply  make  up  for  any  deficiency  in  the  extent  of  the 
farming  operations.  The  land  requires  considerable  improvement  in  the 
way  of  clearing  it  of  stones,  and  creating  a sufficient  depth  of  active 
soil,  but  the  teacher,  since  it  was  received  into  connexion,  has  set  vigor- 
ously to  work,  and  has  already  accomplished  the  principal  part  of  what  is 
required.  The  olfices  are  in  a dilapidated  and  unsatisfactory  condition, 
but  they  will  be  put  in  proper  repair  by  the  time  the  little  farm  is  so  far 
improved  as  to  yield  a sufficient  produce  for  the  maintenance  of  a cow. 
The  school  being  well  attended  by  pupils,  of  whom  a large  number  are  in 
the  higher  classes,  a very  large  agricultural  class  can  be  maintained,  and 
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at  the  two  inspections  which  I made  during  the  past  year,  subsequent  to 
the  agricultural  department  being  received  into  connexion,  I was  very- 
well  satisfied  with  the  progress  and  proficiency  displayed  by  the  agricul- 
tural  class.  ° 

Garrowroe  Agricultural  School,  county  Sligo. — This  school  is  situated 
about  two  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Sligo,  on  the  high  road  leading 
to  Ballina  and  Dublin.  Its  situation,  at  the  junction  of  two  public  roads° 
is  all  that  could  be  desired  for  attracting  the  attention  of  the  farming 
classes  whose  business  affairs  bring  them  to  Sligo,  as  well  as  of  the 
farmers  resident  in  its  vicinity.  The  farm  contains  4a.  3k.  32p  statute 
of  a light  gravelly  soil,  of  which  2a.  3k.  will  be  worked  on  a four  course 
rotation ; the  remainder  being  of  a hilly,  uneven  character,  to  be  left  in 
permanent  pasture.  The  farm  offices  are  conveniently  placed  and  amply 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  farm.  The  attendance  at  the 
school  is  very  fair;  and  there  will  always  be  sufficient  material  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  “ Agricultural  Class.”  I expect  that  this  will  become 
an  efficient  and  successful  agricultural  school. 

Gloonta  Apicultural  School,  county  Mayo.-This  school  is  distant 
about  six  miles  H.¥.  of  Ballaghadireen.  As  indicated  by  its  name 
which  in  Irish  means  Island-field,  it  stands  like  an  island  in  a dark  sea 
of  unreclaimed  bog.  As  it  stands  on  the  very  margin  of  the  oasis  of 
arable  land  which  forms  such  a contrast  to  the  dreary  waste  around 
only  a small  portion  of  it  is  at  present  adapted  for  tillage  purposes  • but 
the  teacher,  who  seems  an  industrious  and  energetic  man,  is  making  everv 
efiort  to  reclaim  the  remainder.  The  total  extent  of  land  connected  with 
the  school  is  4a.  Ok.  Op.  statute,  of  which  2a.  2k.  Op.  are  allocated  to  be 
worked  on  a “ Five  course  rotation,”  pending  the  reclamation  of  the 
remaining  part.  The  attendance  at  the  school  being  unsatisfactory 
owing  to  the  sparse  population  and  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
average  number  likely  to  be  instructed  in  agriculture  will  not  be  large  ■ 
but  as  the  occupiers  of  the  adjacent  districts  are  mostly  small  farmers' 
who  greatly  need  an  example  of  improved  industrial  management,  its 
considerabh^1^  ^ pl0motlllg  agricultural  improvement  is  likely  to  be 

Belmn  Agricultural  School,  county  Mayo.-This  school  lies  about  four 
miles  west  of  Ballyhaums.  The  industrial  department  here  is  of  a 
twofold  character  there  being,  besides  the  model  farm,  a very  neat  and 
well  laid  out  garden,  modelled  on  the  plan  of  that  connected  with  the 
Loughg  ynn  National  School.  The  extent  of  land  for  farming  purposes 

rotation'”'  Tl"  V “£aded  to  Cllltivate  a “four  course 

otat  on.  There  are  no  farm  offices  yet  erected,  but  the  teacher  expects 

ai  l through  the  manager,  to  enable  him  to  remedy  this  defect.  The 
school  has  a fair  attendance  of  pupils,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
m maintaining  a good  “agricultural  class.”  The  teacher  liavin »■  been 
pecially  trained  for  the  agricultural  department,  and  combinin|  taste 
S r mieqoate  intelligence,  will,  I feel  assured,  afford  perfect 

anrfwffiT  V-  \1S  TCessfnl  management  of  the  industrial  department ; 
win  , .1  113  teaclnn/  ™d  example,  confer  substantial  benefits  on  the 
° (c,^ulal  economy  of  this,  at  present,  backward  district, 
the  „ 1 ASrmultural  School,  county  Leitrim.— This  school  stands  near 
- 101  them  extremity  of  the  county,  within  four  miles  of  Ballv 

jCSSbTf  ° “to  I1™''  0Vei'1°?ni"S  tIle  Piafmesque  Lough  Melvbi. 
which  !1  I’”!,’  ™lC1  contauls  'J0  afafuto  acres,  the  greater  part  of 
infem. dY ‘ If  y\  recIalmed  bog'  “ °f  eery  inferior  quality,  as  may  be 

teller  ^ °f  ^ p61'  aunum>  at  which  it  is  let  tolhe 
• Ihe  latter  has  erected  a very  substantial  slated  dwellinv- 
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AppendixF.  house  and  offices  upon  it,  besides  effecting  considerable  improvements 
Pe'ortson  drainage>  fencing,  liming,  claying,  &c.,  on  the  land  itself.  It  has 
Agri-  been  arranged  to  work  1 1 acres  of  it  on  a “ seven  course  rotation  ” 
cultural  leaving  the  remainder,  which  is  ill  adapted  for  cultivation,  in  permanent 
Farms  pasture.  A considerable  amount  of  improvement  yet  remains  to  be 

effected  on  the  tillage  portion  ; but,  as  the  teacher  appears  to  be  in 

M.  Brogan,  independent  circumstances,  and  can  command  the  necessary  capita], 
and  also  seems  well  disposed  to  cany  out  any  suggestions  left  for  his 
guidance,  I expect  that  the  requisite  improvements  will  be  effected  in  a 
prompt  and  satisfactory  manner.  1 have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
agricultural  department  in  this  case  will  operate,  with  the  best  results,  in 
advancing  agricultural  intelligence  amongst  both  the  present  and  rising 
generation  of  farmers,  who,  in  this  remote  part  of  the  country,  evidently 
stand  much  in  need  of  some  such  agency  to  excite  their  industrial  ener- 
gies into  more  healthful  activity. 

LisanisJea  Agricultural  School,  county  Mayo. — This  school  lies  about 
midway  between  Foxford  and  Ballina,  about  one  mile  to  the  right  of  the 
high  road  connecting  Ballina  and  Castlebar.  The  model  farm  consists 
of  about  2 statute  acres  of  medium  soil,  and  is  permanently  connected 
with  the  school,  so  that  a change  of  teacher  need  not  necessarily  involve 
the  cessation  of  the  agricultural  department.  The  attendance  of  the 
school  will  enable  the  teacher  to  maintain  a fair  “agricultural  class; 
and,  as  the  system  of  small-farming  prevails  in  the  locality,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  school  to  impart  correct  industrial  knowledge 
to  the  rising  generation  of  farmers  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  advan- 
tageous. 

Culfaclda  Agricultural  School,  county  Sligo. — The  situation  of  this 
school  is  about  four  miles  south  of  Ballymote.  The  district  is  one  in 
which  agriculture  seems  to  be  in  the  most  primitive  and  backward  state, 
with  scarcely  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  effort  at  agricultural  improve- 
ment. It  contains  extensive  tracts  of  land,  now  growing  rushes  and 
herbage  of  the  most  worthless  character,  the  value  of  which  for  meadow 
or  pasturage  might  be  doubled  by  thorough  drainage  alone,  for  which  the 
physical  configuration  of  the  land  affords  the  greatest  facilities,  but 
which,  as  yet,  seems  completely  neglected. 

The  farm  in  the  possession  of  the  teacher  is  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  school,  but  is  sufficiently  near  to  it  to  be  available  for  the 
practical  instruction  of  the  pupils.  It  contains  fifteen  statute  acres  of 
inferior,  wet,  and  unimproved  clay  soil.  A considerable  portion  of  it 
occupies  a steep  slope  and  would  be  very  difficult  to  labour.  This  I 
have  recommended  to  be  left  in  permanent  pasture,  and  to  be  improved 
by  drainage  as  soon  as  the  portion  reserved  for  tillage  has  been  brought 
into  proper  working  order.  The  part  allocated  for  tillage  contains  four 
and  a half  statute  acres,  and  this  is  to  be  cropped  on  a “ seven  course 
rotation.”  The  existing  offices  are  inadequate  in  extent,  and  ill  con- 
structed ; but  the  teacher  has  undertaken  to  improve  them.  This,  and 
the  unimproved  state  of  the  land  induced  me  to  recommend  this  applica- 
tion to  be  granted  only  conditionally  on  the  suggestions  left  by  me 
respecting  the  requisite  improvements  of  the  land  and  farm  offices  being 
carried  out  within  a reasonable  time.  Should  the  teacher  fully  and 
efficiently  carry  out  these  suggestions,  I feel  assured  that  the  very  best 
results  will  follow  from  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  department 
here,  as  the  progress  of  improvement  on  the  school  farm  cannot  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  all  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding  district,  who, 
in  attending  their  place  of  worship  distant  but  a few  perches  from  the 
proposed  model  farm,  will  each  week  have  an  opportunity  of  remarking 
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the  progress  and  the  effects  of  the  improvements  about  to  he  commenced  ^ppendioF. 

on  Re  ^rtTon 

Rath  Agricultural  School,  Queen’s  County. — This  school  stands  about  Ag?” 
five  miles  east  of  Portarlington  Junction  on  the  Great  Southern  and  “'“'f 
Western  Kailway.  The  model  farm  consists  of  2a.  1r.  Op.  of  clay  loam,  Pams. 

in  fair  condition,  and  requiring  no  outlay  for  permanent  improvements.  

At  the  time  of  my  visit  no  farm  offices  had  been  erected ; but  a sub-  M ' 
stantial  two  story  slated  dwelling-house  for  the  teacher  was  in  progress  ^ 
of  erection  ; and  Mr.  Dease  undertook  to  erect  the  necessary  offices,  on 
a plan  furnished  by  me.  As  the  teacher  has  been  specially  trained  for 
the  agricultural  department,  and  the  manager  resides  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  frequently  visits  the  school,  and  takes  great  interest  in  its 
progress,  I feel  confident  that  it  will  become  a most  useful  and  efficient 
agricultural  school. 

Ballysaggart  Agricultural  School,  county  Waterford. — This  school, 
which  is  now  in  the  district  assigned  to  Mr.  Boyle,  and  no  longer  under 
my  inspection,  stands  about  four  miles  north-west  of  Lismore,  on  the 
road  to  Mitchelstown.  The  land  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  the  greater 
part  of  it  being  an  unreclaimed  mountain  heath.  It  is  let  at  present  at 
2s.  6 d.  per  statute  acre,  but  by  judicious  improvement  its  value  may  be 
very  considerably  increased.  The  total  extent  is  twelve  statute  acres; 
but  it  is  arranged  to  till  only  seven  acres,  on  a “five  course  rotation.” 

There  were  no  farm  offices  erected  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  a com- 
fortable and  respectable  residence  for  the  teacher  had  just  been  completed. 

I left  a plan  of  the  offices  that  would  be  required,  showing  how  they 
could  be  constructed  with  the  greatest  economy  of  expenditure,  and  I 
recommended  that  the  payment  of  agricultural  salary  should  be  made 
contingent  on  the  erection  of  these  offices,  and  on  the  carrying  out  of 
the  suggestions  for  the  systematic  arrangement  and  cropping  of  the 
model  farm  within  a reasonable  time.  The  teacher  appears  to  be  zealous 
and  industrious,  and  as  he  was  an  assistant  in  the  Lismore  agricultural 
school  prior  to  his  appointment  to  this  situation,  and  has  thus  become 
sufficiently  conversant  with  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of  the 
agricultural  department,  I expect  that  he  will  carry  out  the  improve- 
ments, and  arrangements  suggested,  in  an  effective  and  satisfactory 
manner.  . As  there  is  a vast  extent  of  waste,  but  improvable  land  iii 
the  vicinity,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  utility  of  affording  ail 
example  of  the  judicious  improvement  and  successful  cultivation  of  such 
land. 

School  Gardens. — The  number  of  industrial  establishments  of  this 
class  has  undergone  no  change  during  the  past  year ; for  although  an 
admirably  arranged  and  cultivated  school  garden  is  connected  with  the 
Kekan  school,  received  into  connexion  during  the  past  year,  as  already 
explained,  yet,  as  the  farming  department  is  best  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  a rural  district,  it  is  recognised  only  as  an  “ ordinary”  agricultural 
school,  and  the . garden  department  is  not  officially  recognised,  nor  does 
the  teacher  receive  any  special  allowance  for  conducting  it. 

Glasnevin  Industrial  School  Garden. — This  establishment  still  con- 
mues  to  occupy  the  foremost  place  in  this  section  of  the  Board’s  Industrial 
chools.  The  result  of  its  operation  during  the  past  year  has  been  most 
successful,  both  as  regards  the  gardens  worked  for  the  account  of  the 
commissioners,  and  the  “ pupils’  allotments."  This  will  be  seen  from  an 
examination  of  the  “ balance  sheet,”  and  of  the  tabulated  results  of  the 
separate  accounts  of  the  pupils’  allotments— all  of  which  I have  most 
carefully  audited 
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Appendix  F.  Balance  Sheet  of  School  Garden  worked  for  account  of  Commissioners. 
Reports  on  Extent  1a.  Or.  Op.  statute. 

Agri-  " " 

cultural  Dr.  £ s.  d.  Contra. — Cr.  £ s>  j 

School  To  amount  paid  for  Labour,  . 13  14  10  By  amount  received  for  Pigs 

Farms.  „ labour  for  Industrial  sold,  . . . . 30  10  3 

Class,  . . . 4 16  10  „ „ Garden 

M.  Brogan,  „ Seeds  and  manures,  . 6 3 6 Produce  sold,  . . 49  4 m 

esq.  „ Implements  and  re- 
pairs, . . . 1 15  9 

„ F eeding  Stuffs,  . 4 0 6 

,,  Pigs  bought,  . . 10  10  0 

„ Year’s  rent  of  garden,  500 

,,  Miscellaneous  Ex- 
penses, . . 19  3 

„ Balance  being  gain,  . 32  4 6J 

£79  15  2J  m 15 


"Results  of  working  of  Pupils’  Garden  allotments  for  year  ended  31st 
December,  1869. 


Allotment. 

Area. 

Cultivator. 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Acrcable 

Receipts. 

Profit. 

Profit. 

Stat.  perches. 

£ 

.. 

d. 

£ S. 

d. 

£ S.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

A, 

12 

David  Orr, 

0 

15 

6 

3 3 

1H 

2 10  2 

34  17  9 

B, 

11 

Wm.  Orr, 

0 

17 

6 

2 17 

54 

2 5 54 

33  1 2$ 

c, 

11 

Francis  Hynes,  . 
James  Tallant, 

0 

15 

64 

3 6 

64 

2 2 O' 

30  10  11 

D, 

12 

0 

13 

6 

3 7 

10* 

2 7 34 

81  10  7 

E, 

10 

William  '1  allant,  . 

0 

13 

6 

2 18 

44 

1 11  0 

24  16  0 

F, 

10 

James  Boland, 

0 

13 

24 

2 14 

74 

1 11  1 

24  17  4 

66 

Total, 

4 

8 

9 

18  8 

10 

12  7 0 

average 
29  18  10 

The  Loughglynn  School  Garden  continues  to  be  efficiently  and  success- 
fully conducted.  . The  number  of  pupils  who  cultivate  “ home  allotments,” 
and  compete  for  the  prizes  offered  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  garden 
produce  in  October  continues  the  same  as  in  former  years.  Having 
received  no  notice  from  the  manager  of  the  day  appointed  for  holding  the 
annual  exhibition  of  1868,  I was  not  present  at  it,  nor  were  the 
Commissioners  represented  by  any  of  their  officers  on  that  occasion. 
This  irregularity  should  not  be  permitted  in  future,  as  the  Commissioners 
contribute  half  the  amount  of  the  prizes,  and  it  is  therefore  but  right 
that  they  should  be  satisfied,  through  the  report  of  their  own  officer,  that 
the  prizes  are  deservedly  and  equitably  awarded. 

The  other  School  Gardens  continue  to  work  with  very  fair  efficiency, 
especially  that  in  connexion  with  the  Prizon  National  School  near 
Balia,  county  Mayo,  which  is  managed  in  a most  creditable  manner,  and 
cannot  fail  to  exercise  a most  salutary  effect  in  improving  the  tastes  and 
habits,  as  well  as  the  industrial  knowledge  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  case  of  the  Convoy  school  garden,  county  Donegal,  a change 
of  teacher  occurred  last  summer,  which  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
working  and  progress  of  the  industrial  department.  As  the  present 
teacher  seems  painstaking  and  disposed  to  carry  out  whatever  sugges- 
tions are  given  to  him,  I expect  that  he  will  soon  raise  the  industrial 
department  to  a more  satisfactory  state  of  efficiency  than  it  has  pre- 
viously attained. 

I do  not  consider  that  my  observations  on  this  section  of  the  Boards 
system  of  industrial  education  would  be  complete  without  noticing  some 
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collateral  efforts  that  are  being  made  in  this  direction  by  other  parties  dppendixF, 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  industrial  improvement  amongst  the  Irish  Re  ~~ 
peasantry.  At  Lack,  in  county  Fermanagh,  a cottage-gardening  society  AgtU  S °n 
has  been  established,  of  which  the  teacher  of  the  agricultural  school  in  cultural 
the  same  place  is  the  secretary.  It  is  liberally  supported  by  the  gentry  fjjjjj} 
of  the  locality.  Its  progress  up  to  the  present  has  been  most  satisfactory,  — h 

and  it  is  found  to  exercise  a most  marked  effect  in  promoting  taste, 
neatness,  and  cleanliness  about  the  gardens  and  homesteads  of  the  pea- 
santry  of  the  surrounding  districts.  There  is  another  similar  society 
established  in  the  same  county  under  the  auspices  of  the  patron  of  the 
Carrick  Model  Agricultural  School.  At  the  annual  exhibition  of  this 
Society  held  last  year  at  Claudy,  near  Fivemiletown,  the  teacher  of  the 
Crieve  Ordinary  Agricultural  School,  who  has  one  of  the  best  arranged, 
and  neatest  kept  gardens  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  sent  a collection  of 
flowers  and  vegetables  for  show,  but  not  for  competition,  as  he  did  not 
reside  within  the  district  over  which  the  operations  of  the  society 
extended.  They  were  very  much  admired,  and  he  was  assured  that, 
if  qualified  to  compete,  they  would  have  taken  first  prize. 

Agricultural  Pupils. — The  attendance  of  the  several  classes  of  pupils 
receiving  special  instruction  in  agriculture  during  the  past  year  con- 
tinues satisfactory.  The  number  of  agricultural  boarders  in  the  various 
Model  Agricultural  Schools  in  which  intern  pupils  are  received  was 
about  the  same  at  the  close  of  the  past  year  as  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  1868.  The  number  of  day  pupils  receiving  theoretic  and 
practical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  the  agricultural 
schools  of  all  classes  exhibits  an  increase  of  over  200,  which  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  new  agricultural  schools  received  into  con- 
nexion during  the  past  year. 

At  each  of  my  inspections  I hold  a searching  examination  to  ascertain 
their  progress  and  proficiency  in  agricultural  knowledge,  and  the  amount 
of  care  and  attention  devoted  to  this  department  of  their  instruction  by 
then  teachers.  The  results  of  my  various  examinations  during  the  past 
yeai  have  fully  satisfied  me  that  this  useful  branch  of  instruction  con- 
tinues to  receive  due  attention  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  that  a fail*  standard  of  proficiency  is  maintained  in  the  great  majo- 
rity of  agricultural  schools. 

I continue  to  devote  special  attention  to  the  progress  and  proficiency 
of  the  “ boarders,”  or  intern  pupils,  who  are  destined  for  agricultural 
pursuits  as  agriculturists,  land-stewards,  agricultural  teachers,  or  farmers 
on  their  own  account.  My  examination  of  this  class  of  pupils  is  both 
oral  and  “written and  the  following  are  examples  of  the  questions 
2”  during  the  past  year  k the  section  “ Agricultural  Calcula- 

• l'  ^ tllG  WeiSht  of  tlie  surface  soil  of  a statute  acre  of  land  6 
inches  deep,  assuming  each  cubic  yard  of  such  soil  to  weigh,  in  its  con- 
solidated state,  24  cwt.  ? 

2.  The  annual  rent  of  a farm  is  £ 78  16s.  8d.,  which  is  22 i per  cent, 
above  the  “ Poor  Law  Valuation.”  What  is  the  amount  of  the  latter' 
anct  ot  the  poor  rate  payable  annually  at  Is.  2d.  to  the  pound  1 

. On  a farm  of  55a.  3r.  30p.  drainage  and  other  improvements  are 
ettected  by  a Government  loan  of  £340  13s.  4 d.,  repayable  by  annual 
mstalments  of  6}  per  cent,  on  this  outlay,  what  addition  to  the  acreable 
rent  should  this  annual  charge  entail  ? 
i.  Wlat  extent  of  green  crop  land  could  be  manured,  at  the  rate  of 
tons  per  statute  acre,  by  a heap  of  farm-yard  manure  measuring  36 
reet  long  15  feet  wide,  and  8 feet  deep,  allowing  each  cubic  yard  to 
weign  f ton  ? 
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AppendixF.  5.  Assuming  the  surface  soil  of  a field  to  weigh  1,000  tons  to  the 
"7"  statute  acre,  find  the  per  centage  of  lime  and  organic  matter  added  to  it 
Agrf-1  S 0n  by  the  following  applications  : — 


cultural 

School  Lime,  60  barrels,  equal  .......  8^  tons. 

Farms-  Farm-yard  manure, 25  tons. 

, . ~Z  Peruvian  guano, 5 cwt? 

M.  Tironun.  ° 7 


esq. 


6.  How  much  land  would  be  wasted  on  a farm  by  unnecessary  inter- 
nal fences  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  a length  of  146  statute  perches, 
with  an  average  width,  including  bank  and  dyke,  of  12  feet,  and  assum- 
ing the  average  acreable  profit  of  farming  this  land  to  be  £3  5s.  per 
annum,  what  annual  loss  is  sustained  by  the  farmer  who  retains  these 
unnecessary  fences  1 

7.  What  extent  of  lea  land  should  be  ploughed  in  a working  day  of 
8 hours  by  a plough  moving  at  the  rate  of  1^  miles  per  hour,  and  turn- 
ing a furrow  slice  7 inches  wide  1 

8.  What  weight  of  roots  is  in  a pit  of  mangels  104  feet  long,  the 
section  of  which  is  a trapezoid,  5 feet  wide  at  bottom,  1 foot  wide  at 
top,  4 1 feet  in  perpendicular  height,  the  roots  weighing  9|-  cwt.  to  the 
cubic  yard. 

9.  What  would  be  the  expense  of  sheep-netting,  at  Is.  3c/.  per  lineal 
yard,  to  enclose  a square  of  1 statute  acre  for  folding  on  turnips  1 

10.  In  a turnip  field  35  statute  perches  long,  and  where  the  drills  are 
27  inches  wide,  the  produce  of  an  entire  drill,  when  “ topped  and 
tailed,”  is  found  to  weigh  16  cwt.  3 qrs.  24  lbs.,  what  is  the  acreable 
produce  at  this  rate,  and  how  long  would  it  suffice  to  support  3 head  of 
cattle,  each  consuming  6 stones  of  roots  per  day  1 

11.  A farmer  has  saved  a quantity  of  Italian  rye-grass  seed,  which 
weighs  15  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  for  which  he  can  obtain  a rate  of  3s.  4 d. 
per  bushel.  When  spread  out  evenly  on  his  corn-loft  it  is  found  to 
cover  a space  of  16  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  1 foot  8 inches  deep, 
what  is  its  actual  value,  the  imperial  bushel  containing  2218-192  cubic 
inches  1 

12.  A farmer  purchases  12  head  of  store  cattle  at  an  average  cost  of 
£9  12s.  6c/.  each,  and  after  feeding  them  for  four  months  finds  that  they 
have  left  an  average  net  profit  of  £1  15s.  each,  what  rate  of  profit  per 
cent,  per  annum  did  this  investment  yield '? 

I remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 


M.  Brogan, 

Inspector  of  Agricultural  National  Schools. 


The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 
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No.  3. — Report  on  Agricultural  Schools  inspected  during  the  AppendixF. 

year  1869,  by  William  Boyle,  esq.  Re  ~on 


Munster  Model  Farm,  cultural 

Cork,  18th  June,  1870.  School 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  received  on  the  arms' 

1st  instant,  I beg  to  submit  the  following  Report  on  the  Agricultural  William 
Schools  inspected  by  me  in  the  past  year.  Boyle,  esq. 


I should  premise  that,  although  my  appointment  dates  from  the  2nd 
February,  1869,  the  arrangement  for  the  regular  inspection  of  these 
schools  was  not  sanctioned,  nor  officially  notified  to  me  until  the  20th 
of  August ; so  that  I was  able,  after  that  date,  to  make  but  one  inspec- 
tion of  each  of  the  thirty-two  schools  in  my  district  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  in  addition  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  on  me  as 
Superintendent  of  this  establishment. 

Of  these  32  schools — 

8 are  in  Co.  Clare. 

8 „ Co.  Cork. 

3 „ Co.  Kerry. 

4 „ Co.  Kilkenny. 

3 „ Co.  Limerick. 

2 „ Co.  Tipper arjr. 

4 „ Co.  Waterford. 


They  are  classified  as  follows  : — 

9 first-class,  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  Board  ; 

5  first-class,  under  local  management ; and 
18  ordinary  agricultural  schools  under  local  management. 

I shall  refer  to  each  class  separately,  and  make  such  remarks  as  appear 
necessary  under  each  head  ; and  as  the  balance-sheets  of  all  the  school- 
farms  have  already  been  furnished,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I should 
repeat  these  figures  and  statements  here,  as  they  are  fully  dealt  with  in 
the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  after 
revision  and  correction  at  the  central  office,  where  all  the  materials  are 
at  hand. 


I. — First-Class  Agricultural  Schools,  under  the  exclusive 
MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  schools  in  this  class,  to  which  I add 
the  post-towns,  and  the  acreable  extent  of  land  attached  to  each  school : — 


Post-town. 

L<and  attached. 

1.  Munster  Agricultural  School, 

• Cork, 

• 126 

2 Mungret  ,, 

. Limerick, 

. 71 

3.  Farrahy  ,, 

. Kildorrery,  Cork, 

. 49 

4.  Gormanstown  „ 

. Ardfinan,  Clonmel, 

. 47 

5.  Mount  Trenchard  „ 

. Foynes,  Limerick. 

. 30 

6.  Glandore  „ 

. Rosscarberry,  Cork, 

. 24 

7.  Tervoe  „ 

. Clarina,  Limerick, 

. 23 

8.  Derrycastle  „ 

. Killaloe,  . 

. 18 

9.  Dunmamvay  „ 

. Dunmamvay,  . 

12 

400 

Munster  Agricultural  School  and  Farm. — This  farm  was  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  in  1853,  and  the  new  buildings  were  opened  for  agricul- 
tural pupils  in  1859,  since  which  date  about  200  pupils  and  pupil-teachers 
have  entered  the  establishment. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1870 
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Appendices  to  Thirty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1869. 

Agricultural  Boarders  at  Munster  School  Farm  for  year  ended  31st 
March,  1870. 


N,m=. 

Dato  of  Admission. 

Date  of  Leaving. 

Destination. 

1. 

William  Flynn,  . 

At  the  Establishment 
on  1st  April,  1869. 

26th  June,  1869, 

Went  home. 

2. 

Richard  Roberts, 

3. 

Thomas  Flanagan, 

,, 

Home. 

4. 

John  May,  . 

„ 

„ 

5. 

Thomas  Bateman, 

,, 

„ 

6. 

Francis  Moxley,  . 

Still  in  Establish- 



ment. 

7. 

William  Griffith, 

— 

8. 

John  Hutton, 

1st  June,  1869,  . 

W ent  to  Glasnevin. 

9. 

Hayes  Cross, 

,, 

10. 

John  Newcomen, 

20th  April,  1869, 

11. 

Robert  Barry, 

Still  in  Establish- 

— 

ment. 

12. 

Robert  Philips,  . 

24th  April,  1869,  . 

30th  Sept.,  1869, 
Still  in  Establish- 

Farming  at  home. 

13.  Florence  Donnelly, 

18th  June,  1869, 

— 

ment. 

— 

14. 

William  Geraghy. 

30th  August,  1 869,  . 

,, 

— 

15. 

16. 

Joseph  Smith,  . ( 

Robert  Aclieson,  . f 

3rd  January,  1870,  . 

„ 

- 

17.  George  Ward, 

1 4 th  January,  1870,  . 

,, 

— 

18. 

Nicholas  Reille,  . 

9th  February,  1870,  . 

.. 

— 

19. 

Timothy  Lane,  . 

1st  March,  1870, 

— 

20. 

David  Mitchell,  . 

9th  March,  1870, 

— 

21.  Henry  Harding,  . 

11th  March,  1870, 

,, 

— 

22. 

Fdward  Beecher, 

14th  March,  1870,  . 

28th  March,  1870, 

„ 

— 

23. 

Edward  Phelan,  . 

— 

24. 

Thomas  Drislane, 

18th  March,  2870,  . 

» 

— 

Extern  Pupils. 

1. 

R.  Cleburne,  . 1 

In  attendance  lstj 
April,  1869.  i 

May,  1869, 

Farming  inTipperary 

3. 

E.  Tidbury,  . V 

F.  Fitzmaurice,  . ) 

October,  1869,  . 
June,  1869, 

Went  to  Glasnevin. 
Went  home. 

4. 

H.  Malley,  . 

10th  May,  1869, 

October,  1869,  . 

” 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a good  attendance  in  the  boarding  class 
during  the  year,  and  at  present  there  is  not  sufficient  accommodation 
for  the  numbers  applying  to  be  admitted. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  pupil-teachers  in  residence  at  the  estab- 
lishment for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1870  : — 


Name. 

Date  of  Admission. 

Date  of  Leaving. 

Destination. 

1. 

In  establishment  1st  J 

23rd  Dec..  1869, 

Went  to  training. 

2. 

James  Trentwith,  . j 

April,  1869,  ( 

5th  June,  1869, 

Appointed  to  a 
school. 

3. 

Patrick  Desmond, 

25th  May,  1868, 

Still'  in  establish- 
ment. 

4. 

Denis  M‘Gauran,  . 

17th  August,  1868, 

,, 

— 

5. 

Daniel  M'Carthy,  . 

14th  September,  1868, 

,, 

— 

6. 

William  Farr, 

26th  September,  1868, 

9th  July,  1869, 

— 

7. 

Jeremiah  Bowler,  . 

5th  February,  1869, 

Went  home. 

8. 

Matthew  Mollony, 

8th  February,  1869, 

Still  in  establish- 
ment. 

9. 

Richard  Mulholland, 

22nd  March,  1869, 

,, 

— 

10. 

James  O’Sullivan,  . 

20th  May.  1869, 

25th  Nov.’.  1869, 

— 

11. 

John  J.  Walker,  . 

7th  July,  1869, 

— 

12. 

Michael  Healy, 

22nd  September,  1869, 

13th  Dec.,  1869, 

— 

13. 

James  Hetherington, 

9th  February,  1870, 

Still  in  establish- 
ment. 

14. 

J ohn  O’Connor, 

25th  January,  1870, 

„ 

15. 

John  Mul queen,  . 

22nd  February,  1870, 

” 
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The  pupils  receive  agricultural  instruction  for  an  hour  each  morning  Appendix  F. 
in  the  week,  and  the  pupil-teachers  for  half  an  hour  on  alternate  days.  Rcports  on 
The  latter  are  taken  over  the  farm  once  a week,  that  they  may  be  made  Agri- 
acquainted  with  the  operations.  _ Schoof 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  favourably  of  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  Farms, 
while  under  my  supervision  during  the  past  year ; and  their  progress  — — - 

has  been  as  good  as  could  fairly  be  expected — taking  into  account  how 
very  deficient  they  are  generally  when  entering  the  establishment. 

As  an  evidence  of  their  attention  and  industry,  I should  observe 
that  seven  of  the  pupils  who  attended  the  district  examination  in  Cork 
in  May,  1869,  qualified  for  the  final  competitive  examination  at  G-las- 
nevin ; and  of  these,  three  succeeded  in  taking  free  places  for  two  years 
at  that  Institution. 

The  Farm. — As  I have  only  had  the  management  of  this  farm  for  a 
year  I cannot  say  bow  the  crops  of  1869  would  have  compared  with  those 
of  previous  years ; but  I believe  they  were  a fair  average.  Specimens 
of  these  crops  (twenty-four  lots)  were  forwarded  to ' the  Annual  Ex- 
hibition of  Farm  Produce,  held  at  the  Albert  Institution  in  December 
last,  and  the  “ collection”  was  awarded  the  first  prize ; and  I should 
state  that  this  success  reflects  credit  on  Mr.  M‘Sparran,  the  steward,  who 
had  charge  of  the  detailed  management  of  the  farm  crops.  The  land  is 
being  brought  into  cleaner  and  better  condition  ; but  there  is  still  a good 
deal  to  be  done  in  this  way,  and  in  making  and  completing  necessary 
improvements.  The  live  stock  were  quite  free  from  disease  during  the 
year.  The  balance-sheet  for  the  past  year  does  not  show  so  favourable  a 
result  as  that  made  out  for  the  previous  one  ; but  a mere  cash  balance 
is  not  always  the  surest  test  of  successful  farm  management. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  (al- 
ready referred  to),  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  establishment  is  steadily 
gaining  ground  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  It  is  not  long  since  a 
large  number  of  vacancies  existed  here,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  district 
were  invited  to  nominate  candidates.  At  present  we  cannot  admit,  for 
want  of  accommodation,  those  who  are  anxious  to  enter ; and  I have 
very  little  doubt  that  the  ten  places  now  occupied  with  pupil-teachers 
could  be  filled  with  agricultural  boarders,  for  which  class,  I presume, 
this  agricultural  school  was  established. 

Limerick  Agricultural  School. — This  establishment  appeared  to  be  well 
managed  in  every  department.  The  land  was  well  tilled  and  judiciously 
cropped ; and,  although  the  result  of  the  year’s  transactions  was  not 
so  favourable  as  that  of  last  year,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  same  care, 
attention,  and  industry  were  displayed  by  the  agriculturist,  Mr.  Kenny, 
as  in  any  previous  year. 

Here,  as  at  Cork,  a good  short-horn  bull  and  well-bred  pigs  are  kept 
for  the  improvement  of  stock  ; and  small  flocks  of  sheep  are  also  kept, 
from  the  management  of  which  the  pupils  derive  useful  practical  instruc- 
tion. It  is  found  not  to  answer  to  keep  young  sheep  over  winter  on  the 
Limerick  farm,  as  the  soil  is  a tenacious  clay ; and  I have  suggested  to 
Mr.  Kenny  to  arrange  that  the  lambs  may  be  “dropped”  early,  and  to 
dispose  of  them  as  “ fat  lambs”  in  spring. 


[Table. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  the  agricultural  boarders  at  this  school  for 
the  year  ended  31st  March,  1870  : — 


Nam,. 

Date  of  Admission. 

Date  of  Leaving. 

Destination. 

1.  Pai.  Carroll,  . 

1st  April,  1868, 

Still  at  establish- 
ment. 

- 

2.  Henry  Neville, 

19th  Mav,  1868,  . 

3.  William  Byrne, 

•28th  July,  1868,  . 

1st  June,  1869,  . 

Went  home. 

4.  Pierce  Falvey, 

2nd  Dec.,  1868,  . 

7th  Dec.,  1869,  . 

5.  John  Gorman, 

4th  Dec.,  1868, 

Still  at  establish- 
ment. 

— 

6.  Michael  Kelly, 

2nd  Dec.,  1868, 

1 1th  May,  1869, 

i Richard  Chamberlain,  . 

25th  Feb.,  1869,  . 

14th  May,  1869, 

3.  Francis  Whelan,  . 

1st  March,  1869,  . 

3rd  May,  1869, 

9.  Joseph  Power, 

8th  March,  1869,  . 

3rd  Dec.,  1869, 

10.  Michael  Walsh, 

13th  May,  1869,  . 

Still  in  establish- 
ment. 

1 1 . Timothy  Byrne, 

13th  Aug.,  1869,  . 

12.  James  Danaher, 

1st  Sept.,  1869, 

13.  Edward  Keane, 

27th  Nov.,  1869,  . 

1 4.  Henry  O'Grady,  . 

24th  Jan.,  1 870,  . 

id.  James  JDunne, 

7th  Feb.,  1870, 

8th  March,  1870, 

16.  Richard  Harris, 

1st  March,  1870,  . 

Still  in  establish- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  nine  pupil-teachers,  in  residence,  were  in- 
structed in  agriculture  during  the  year,  and  50  pupils  in  the  day-school 
attached  to  the  establishment,  so  that  there  were,  in  all,  75  pupils  re- 
ceiving agricultural  instruction  at  this  school  in  the  year  1869,  and  their 
answering  showed  a fair  amount  of  proficiency,  and  that  they  had  been 
carefully  instructed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  a larger  attendance  in  the  board- 
ing class,  for  which  there  is  excellent  accommodation,  and  every  neces- 
sary attention  appears  to  be  given  to  their  domestic  comfort.  Parents 
sending  their  sons  here  may  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  will  be  as 
much  “ at  home,”  and  as  well  cared  for  as  they  could  be  at  any  public 
or  private  school  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

Farrahy  Agricultural  School. — The  educational  department  of  this 
establishment  has  been  “ inoperative  ” for  some  years,  from  causes 
explained  in  previous  reports ; but  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  school 
should  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible,  that  an  opportunity  may  be 
afforded  for  agricultural  instruction  to  the  large  number  of  pupils  of  the 
farming  class  which  surround  the  school. 

The  Farm. — The  land  was  in  very  poor  condition  when  the  present 
agriculturist  got  charge  in  1867 ; and  I fear  that  some  years  must  yet 
elapse  before  favourable  results  can  be  expected  from  its  management. 
It  is  being  gradually  improved ; but,  as  labour  is  now  scarce  and  dear  in 
the  district,  and  no  agricultural  boarders,  as  formerly,  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  the  farm,  its  management  will  cost  more  than  it  did  some  years 
ago. 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  past  year  shows  a considerable  deficit  (an  ex- 
planation of  which  has  been  forwarded  by  the  agriculturist).  The  oat- 
crop  scarcely  paid  for  seed  and  labour,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  land, 
while  the  labour  bill  was  unusually  large.  These  two  items,  with  a 
large  expenditure  for  artificial  manure,  which  did  not  yield  a correspond- 
ing return,  told  heavily  against  the  farm  for  1869. 

I have  made  suggestions  to  Mr.  M4Gann,  the  agriculturist,  for  liis 
guidance ; and  I hope  I shall  be  able  to  make  a more  favourable  report 
of  his  management  for  the  current  year. 

Goi'manstoion  Agricultural  School. — At  my  visit  to  this  establishment, 
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in  November  last,  there  was  one  agricultural  boarder  in  attendance,  and  Appendix  F. 
there  were  19  pupils  present  in  the  agricultural  class,  in  the  adjoining  Reports  on 
day-school,  whose  answering  was  above  the  average  of  that  of  similar  Agri-^ 

classes  in  the  schools  of  my  district.  School 

The  farm  has  been  rented  by  the  agriculturist,  Mr.  Manly,  from  tne  Farms. 
Commissioners,  for  some  years,'' and  managed  for  his  own  account.  He  ^ ^ 

appears  to  have  done  his  best,  under  adverse  circumstances,  to  keep  it  up  es(?> 

to  the  standard  required  by  the  Commissioners  ; but  as  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded, the  Commissioners  have  decided  on  taking  back  the  land  into 
their  own  hands. 

I may  remark  that,  as  far  as  I could  judge,  deficient  capital  was  the 
only  impediment  to  Mr.  Manly’s  success,  and  this  drawback  pressed  on 
him  from  the  date  of  his  taking  the  land  from  the  Commissioners. 

Mount- Trencha/rd  Agricultural  School— The  educational  department 
here  is  not  in  a satisfactory  state.  There  was  only  one  boarder  present 
at  my  visit  in  October  last,  although  there  is  excellent  accommodation 
for  five  resident  pupils. 

A literary  teacher  walks  two  miles  daily  to  instruct  this  solitary  pupil. 

I believe  applications  have  been  made  to  the  Education  Office,  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  admission  of  pupils ; and  I would  strongly  recommend 
that  the  places  here  may  be  filled  up  by  the  first  eligible  applicants.  The 
domestic  arrangements,  management,  and  appliances  are  superior  to 
those  of  any  agricultural  school  that  I have  yet  visited,  Limerick  alone 
excepted.  The  agriculturist,  Mr.  O’Connor,  is  well  qualified  to  instruct 
pupils,  and  he  has  a good  variety  of  both  tillage  and  stock  fanning. 

There  were  nine  pupils  on  the  roll  of  the  “ industrial  class  at  the 
date  of  my  visit.  These  come  to  the  farm  on  Saturdays,  from  three 
National  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farm,  and  receive  agricul- 
tural instruction,  and  take  part  in  the  farm  operations,  for  four  or  five 
hours  on  that  day.  _ . 

Mr.  O’Connor  complains  of  the  scarcity  of  labour  in  the  district and 
the  farm,  though  well  cultivated,  and  the  crops,  on  the  whole,  good,  the 
land  is  not  quite  so  clean  as  it  should  be,  nor  as  he  appears  anxious  to 
have  it.  . 

Glanclore  Agricultural  School.— The  management  of  this  place  during 
the  past  year  was  creditable  to  Mr.  O’ Grady,  the  agriculturist.  The 
land  was  well  cultivated,  and  the  crops  properly  attended  to.  The  live- 
stock are  being  steadily  improved  in  quality,  and  they  appear  to  be  judi- 
ciously managed.  The  result  of  the  year’s  transactions  shows  a fail 
amount  of  profit.  _ . 

At  my  last  visit  there  were  36  pupils  on  the  roll  of  the  agricultural 
class,  and  18  in  attendance.  I was  not  so  satisfied  with  the  answering 
of  the  agricultural  class  as  with  the  farm  management.  There  is  no 
“ industrial  class,”  which  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  establish  here,  as 
the  pupils— even  the  seniors  in  the  class — were  very  deficient  in  a know- 
ledge of  the  operations  carried  on  in  the  garden  and  on  the  farm  adjoin- 
ing the  school. 

There  are  no  agricultural  boarders  here. 

Tervoe  Agricultural  School. — There  are  two  farms  attached  to  this 
school — the  “ Belgian  Farm”  and  “ Grass  Farm.”  Although  the 
balance-sheets  for  the  past  year  do  not  compare  favourably  with  those  of 
previous  years,  I have  no  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Ryan,  the  agricul- 
turist, did  not  attend  as  strictly  to  his  duties,  and  manage  as  judiciously 
as  when  the  results  were  more  favourable. 

He  appears  to  be  thoroughly  interested  in  his  work,  and  the  pupils 
of  the  agricultural  class  in  the  day-school,  on  the  farm,,  appear  to  be 
carefully  instructed  by  him,  as  their  answering  was  superior. 
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There  are  no  agricultural  boarders  at  this  establishment. 

I was  much  pleased  with  the  great  variety  of  crops,  and  their  eultiva- 
tmn  Ac.,  on  the  small  Belgian  Farm”  of  six  acres.  The  live-stock  on 
the  Grass  Farm  appeared  to  be  well  managed.  I suggested  some 
alteration  in  tile  course  pursued  m changing  and  disposing  of  the  “flock” 
of  sheep  usually  maintained  on  the  “ Grass  Farm,”  which,  I exnect 
will  lead  to  improved  results  in  this  department.  1 * 

Derrycastle  Agricultural  School—  On  re-taking  charge  of  this  establish- 
ment at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  agriculturist 
found  matters  m an  unsatisfactory  state,  from  causes  explained  in  nre- 
vious  reports,  and  favourable  results  could  not  be  expected  for  the  past 
Tlie  balance-sheet  shows  that  a considerable  loss  was  incurred 
but  I have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  O’Brien,  who  is  both  skilful  and  indus- 
trious, will,  in  a short  time,  raise  the  establishment  to  the  creditable 
position  it  occupied  under  his  previous  management.  I found  17  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  agricultural  class  in  the  day-school,  and  9 in  attendance 
whose  answering  was  very  satisfactory. 

1 ™Y/eflarr,tlla't  1 iad  kn0TO  tlris  P^ce  sixteen  years  ago,  and  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  is  a marked  improvement  in  the 
.farming  of  the  district  surrounding  the  school,  and  which,  I think  may 
be  fairly  attributed  to  the  good  example  afforded,  and  the  instruction 
g^ven,  by  the  present  agriculturist,  who  had  charge  of  this  school  and 
farm  for  several  years.  Order  and  neatness  are  apparent  in  the  several 
departments  of  this  small  establishment. 

Runmanway  Agricultural  School—  The  small  farm  attached  to  this 
sc  oo  is  vc i y well  managed  by  Mr.  Burke,  the  agriculturist,  who  exhi- 
bits a good  deal  of  cleverness  in  making  the  most  of  a naturally  poor 
piece  of  land.  There  is  a respectable  profit  as  the  result  of  the  past 
year  s management.  In  order  to  meet  the  very  high  rent  charged  for 
the  land,  it  is  considered  desirable  to  sell  the  milk  produced  on  the  farm, 
new,  m the  town  of  Dunmanway  ; and  this  course  of  proceeding  not 
only  realizes  more  money,  but  obviates  the  expense  which  should  be  in- 
curred for  dairy  management.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  it 
would  not  be  more  m accordance  with  the  objects  of  such  an  establish- 
ment to  make  butter,  to  rear  calves,  and  feed  pigs,  even  though  as  much 
cash  would  not  be  derived  from  this  course ; and  the  more  especially  in 
tins  case,  where  there  is  a very  large  agricultural  class,  who  would  derive 
valuable  practical  instruction  from  the  sources  indicated. 

Ihere  were  34  pupils  present  in  the  agricultural  class,  and  their 
answenng  showed  that  Mr.  Burke  has  done  his  duty  to  them.  There 
“ atte“danoe  ?ne  agricultural  boarder  and  five  pupil-teachers, 
ihe  first-class  agricultural  schools  under  local  management  are  : — 


1.  Cahirsherkin, 

2.  Glengarra, 

3.  Sallybank, 

4.  Feakle, 

5.  Piltown, 


Post-town. 

Ennistymon, 

Lismore, 

Broaclford,  Clare, 
Feakle,  Clare, 
Piltown,  Kilkenny, 


Land  attached 
20  acres. 
20  „ 

16  „ 

14  „ 


78  „ 

Cahirsherkin  Agricultural  School. — The  land  attached  to  this  school  is, 
tor  the  most  part,  bog,  which  the  teacher  is  reclaiming  as  his  means  will 
permit. 

There  are  four  acres  of  medium  clay  land  on  the  farm,  on  which  the 
four-course  rotation  is  earned  out. 

Taking  into  account  that  the  teacher  holds  the  farm  rent  free,  and 
that  he  has,  in  addition  to  his  class  salary,  &c.,  a gratuity  from  the  land- 
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lord,  he  should  be  able  to  keep  his  land  and  premises  in  better  condition 

than  I found  them.  _ . . 

I expect  however,  considerable  improvement  at  my  next  visit. 

I should'  add  also  that,  as  the  teacher  was  in  ill  health  for  a consider- 
able time,  the  place  may  not  haye  been  in  its  usual  state  at  the  tune  ot 
my  visit.  The  balance-sheet  for  the  year  shows  a profit  ot  iJ  it.  oa. 
There  were  36  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  agricultural  class,  and  the 

answering  was  very  fair.  , , , 

Glengarra  Agricultural  School.— The  20  acres  of  land  attached  to 
this  school  are  managed  under  a five-course  rotation.  The  tillage  and 
crops  were  pretty  good,  and  there  are  indications  of  improvement  in 
the  cultivation  and  cleaning  of  the  land ; but  there  is  a good  deal  yet 
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to  be  done  in  this  direction. 

The  balance-sheet  for  the  year  shows  a profit  ot  £25  I is.  y a. 

There  were  24  pupils  on  the  roll  of  the  agricultural  class,  and  li 
in  attendance.  The  answering  was  satisfactory. 

There  was  one  agricultural  boarder  at  the  school;  his  answering  was 
pretty  good.  There  is  an  “ industrial  class  ” of  6 pupils. 

The  lovely  “ Glengarra,”  stretching  out  from  Lismore  Castle  for  a dis- 
tance of  three  miles  to  this  spot,  lost  none  of  its  attractions  in  having  its 
closing  highest  point  covered  with  a vegetable  garden  “ m good  crop,  in 
which  those  juvenile  members  of  the  industrial  class  were  “ working  like 

meSattybanJc  Agricultural  School.— A portion  of  the  16  acres  of  land 
attached  to  this  school  has  been  cropped  under  the  five-course  rotation ; 
but  as  this  particular  part  of  the  farm  required  draining,  which  the  land- 
lord would  not  execute,  and  which  the  teacher  could  not  afford  to  attend 
to,  he  has  been  permitted  to  carry  out  a rotation  of  crops  on  a smaller 
scale,  on  a more  suitable  portion  of  the  land,  where  a better  example  ot 
cultivation,  &c.,  can  be  afforded. 

A garden  is  also  in  course  of  being  enclosed  for  the  proper  cultivation 
and  preservation  of  vegetables.  _ . . 

The  tillage  was  pretty  good,  but  crops  light,  particularly  the  grain 
crop.  There  were  30  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  agricultural  class,  and 
12  in  attendance.  The  answering  was  pretty  good ; but  I expect  much 
improvement  at  my  next  visit. 

FeaJcle  Agricultural  School.— The  farm  attached  to  this  school  has  an 
improved  appearance,  the  tillage  good,  and  the  crops  well  managed;  and 
there  is  an  improved  class  of  live  stock  on  the  farm. 

The  balance-sheet  for  the  past  year  shows  a profit  £30  2s.  4d. 

At  my  last  visit  there  were  52  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  agricultural 
class,  and  29  in  attendance.  The  answering  was,  on  the  whole,  very 
fair ; and,  by  6 boys,  remarkably  good. 

Piltoion  Agricultural  School. — The  farm  and  garden  here  are  manage 
in  a superior  manner.  The  tillage  is  efficient,  and  the  crops  are  good. 
There  is  a large  variety  of  vegetables  grown  in  the  garden,  .the  culture 
of  which  cannot  fail  to  afford  valuable  practical  instruction  to  the  large 
agricultural  class  in  attendance  at  the  adjoining  school.  There  are  8 
pupils  in  the  “ industrial  class”;  but  it  appears  strange  that  the  parents 
of  children  attending  the  school  object  to  their  taking  part  in  the  out- 
door work  of  the  farm  and  garden.  The  premiums  offered  by  the > -harl  ot 
Bessborougli,  who  gives  every  encouragement  to  both  teachers  and  pupils 
at  all  his  schools,  are  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  reluctance  to  out- 
door industrial  work.  The  teachers  of  schools  in  other  districts  make 
similar  complaints.  The  balance-sheet  for  the  year  shows  a profit  of 
£36  18s.  Id.  This  result  is  creditable  from  8 acres  of  land.  There 
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1.  Parteen, 

2.  Ballanruan, 

3.  Moveen, 

4.  Dromandoora, 

5.  Tullycrine, 

6.  Clonkeen, 

7.  Kildinan, 

8.  Freemouut, 

0.  Newmarket, 

10.  Dirreendaragh, 

11.  Lansdowne, 

12.  Sneem, 

13.  Lismore, 

14.  Grange, 

lo.  Bally  saggar  t, 
1G.  Ballygloss, 

17.  Whitechurcli, 

18.  Clonmore, 


Post-town. 

Limerick. 

Crusheen. 

Kilkee. 

Gort. 

Kilrush. 

Rosscarbery. 

Fermoy. 

Liscarrol. 

Newmarket. 

Ivenmare. 

Do. 

Sneem. 

Lismore. 
Youghal. 
Lismore. 
Ivilmoganny. 
Carrick-on-Suir. 
Piltown. 


Parteen  Agricultural  School—  There  are  two  acres  of  land  attached  to 
this  school,  which  are  well  tilled  and  cropped  ; but  the  culti^tion  is  no 
quite  clean  enough,  though  improving  in  this  respect. 

attendance  T,^  “■  r°U  °f  t,le  ^icu/tural  class,  and  11  in 
attendance,  liie  answering  was  not  good. 

Ballanruan  Agricultural  School— The  'small  farm  attached  to  this 
school  was  not  in  good  order  at  the  date  of  my  visit.  I mildeal  ha 
been  done,  over  a space  of  several  years,  in  reclaiming  Z immnvinv 
the  land.  I expect  the  place  will  soon  present  a better  appearance  The 
tion  to  thekmffo’  a do“>cstic  affliction,  to  pay  the  usual  atten- 

fm  the  ! If  ff  ® . 6 Prevlous  to  my  visit,  and  this  may  accoimt 
loi  the  unsatisfactory  state  in  which  I found  it.  3 

A three-course  rotation  is  carried  out.  There  were  49  pupils  on  the 

was  ^rXl"  ClaS3’  aUd  U ^ ^ ^ 

w ^ 11  aCreS  of  Iand  “ connexion 
rotation  • ^ ’ P °f  ^ been  cultivated  under  a five-course 

on  mmtWhuel’imV^qUf Permission  to  carry  out  a four-course  rotation 
on  anothei  part  of  the  land,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  “ herding  cattle” 

masons  „1  rarS  graSS  m the  ttve"Course  rotation,  and  for  other 
i easons  explained  in  a previous  report. 

The  land  here  is  some  distance  from  the  school,  but  there  is  a prospect 
ol  obtaining  a large  garden  convenient.  1 1 

There  were  13  pupils  on  the  roll  of  the  agricultural  class,  and  6 in 
attendance.  The  answering  was  “ middling.” 

Dromandoora  Agricultural  School— The  teacher  of  this  school  holds 
26  acres  of  land,  mostly  of  “ hilly  pasture.”  There  are  3 acres  fairly 
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cultivated  under  the  four-course  rotation.  In  this  case  also  the  land  is  App«M*r. 
too  far  from  the  school  to  he  of  much  use  for  the  practical ^ instruction  of  Rep „rtB  „„ 
the  pupfis.  It  is  expected  that  a small  piece  of  land  will  be  obtained 

“Xrewere  Wilson  the  roll  of  the  agricultural  class  and  5 in 
attendance.  The  answering  was  not  satisfactory  ; “ irregular  attendance 
is  the  stated  cause.  This,  however,  would  apply  to  all  the  ordinary 

School- The  farm  and  school  here  are  well 
managed  and  conducted.  There  are  8 acres  of  “ reclaimed  bog  attached 
to  this  school,  on  part  of  which  a four-course  rotation  is  carried  out,  the 
tjnace  and  crops  good,  and  a variety  of  vegetables  successfully  cultivated. 

There  were  17  pupils  in  the  agricultural  class,  and  9 m attendance. 

I was  well  pleased  with  the  answering  of  the  senior  pupils. 

Clonkeen  Agricultural  School— The  teacher  at  this  place , farms 
acres  of  land,  but  there  are  only  8 acres  m the  school  farm,  managed 
undera  six-course  rotation.  The  tillage  is  pretty  good,  and  crops  fam 
A good  deal  has  been  done  by  the  teacher  here  to  improve  the  land.  He 
appears  to  be  energetic  and  industrious.  . , , „ 

1 There  were  39  pupils  on  the  roll  of  the  agricultural  class,  and  18 
present  The  answering  from  the  agricultural  textbooks  was  pretty 
good,  but  the  pupils  were  not  interested  enough  m the  farm  manage- 

mMldinan  Agricultural  School- There  are  11  acres  of  “hilly  moor 
land”  attached  to  this  school;  and  the  teacher  has  succeeded,  after  many 
years’  heavy  toil,  in  reclaiming  about  7 acres,  on  which  he  will  soon 
have  a five course  rotation  regularly  established.  His  tillage  and  crops 
are  creditable  under  the  circumstances. 

I found  21  pupils  enrolled  in  the  agricultural  class,  and  4 m attend- 
ance.  The  answering  was  “very  fair.” 

FreemouM  Agricultural  School— The  teacher  here  holds  9 acres  of 
land  adjoining  the  school,  on  which  the  five-course  rotation  is  carried 
out.  The  farm  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  crops,  on  the  whole,  are  good 
There  were  24  pupils  on  the  roll  of  the  agricultural  class,  ancl  lb 
present  The  farm  management  is  much  more  creditable  to  the  teacher 
than  the  answering  of  the  agricultural  class.  I look  forward  to  much 
improvement  in  the  latter  department. 

Newmarket  Agricultural  School— There  are  15  acres  of  land  farmed 
by  the  teacher  of  this  school,  partly  under  the  five-course  rotation  and 
very  fairly  managed  ; but  the  farm,  being  about  a mile  from  the  school, 
is  too  far  off  to  be  of  much  use  for  the  out-door  instruction  of  the 

P The  teacher  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  some  land  close  to  the  school 
There  were  48  pupils  on  the  roll  of  the  agricultural  class,  and  21 
in  attendance.  The  seniors  (who  are  above  the  average  age)  answered 

well,  the  juniors  middlingly.  . 

Dirreendaragh  Agricultural  School— This  school  is  situated  m a bleak 
mountain  district  between  Killarney  and  Sneem  (oil  Henmare  bay), 
and  the  teacher  has  done  a good  deal  of  heavy  work  in  reclaiming 
about  3 acres  of  “ mountain  bog,”  on  which  he  carries  out  a three-course 

rotation.  ^ , , , 

His  means  are  limited,  and  the  out-offices  and  premises  are  not  yet 
what  I expect  he  will  make  them  in  the  course  of  some  short  time. 

There  were  42  pupils  on  the  roll  of  the  agricultural  class,  and  13 
present.  The  answering  was  “ very  fair"  from  the  text-books  _ 

Lamdowne  Agricultural  School— The  small  farm  attached  to  this  school 
is  very  fairly  managed,  under  the  four-course  rotation.  The  teacher 
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Am- —*■  f “e?  P™  f”  “ r0°‘  crops  ’’  at  the  “ Estate  Show  ” of  the  Marcuess 
Reports  on  ^a-nsdowne,  held  in.  Kenmare  last  autumn.  ^ GSS  0i 

Agn-  There  were  34  pupils  in  the  agricultural  1ft  u , 

The  answering  wa!s  ■<  pretty  fair?  ’ d 18  “ att®dance. 

AfAcidtural  School— There  is  a large  and  well-instructed  4 
wliTam  d"theSS  thls  sci°°i.  Tie  teacher  appears  to h te  donf  his 
Boyle,  esq.  , 7 0 tir  pripils,  and  also  m the  management  of  his  small  farm 

which  he  carries  out  the  four-course  rotation.  A few  of X 3/ 
pupils  here,  though  quite  young,  made  the  best  goTCly 

Usmore  Agricultural  School- Owing  to  a change  of  teachers  and  to 
other  causes  explained  in  former  reports,  the  out-door  instruction  at 
to  s°h°°l taS- n0t  bee-n  s.atlsfactol7  for  some  time  past;  but  the  present 
teacher,  who  gives  agricultural  instruction  to  a large  okss  in  the  school 

an-angemenfelble  *"  ^ ^e/the  present  pS 

I found  47  on  the  roll  of  the  agricultural  class,  and  33  present 
ey  answered,  very  fairly  ” from  the  agricultural  text-books.  1 

selSr76  ArJ™ftu:al  School—  The  2 acres  of  land  attached  to  this 
school  are  very  fairly  cultivated,  and  will  no  doubt  be  soon  much  it 
proved  by  the  present  energetic  teacher,  who  appears  to  be  thoroughly 
“d  mhlS  bUSmeSS-  ThC  f0™se  ™“on  is  earned  oTon 

There  were  22  pupils  on  the  roll  of  the  agricultural  class  and  15 
present,  whose  answering  was  pretty  good.  ’ 

Battysaggart  Agricultural  School— This  school  was  taken  into  con 
nexion  with  the  agricultural  department  on  1st  July  1869 

the^teache?6  M T*  f “ r“la™aMe  moor  land”  attached  to  it;  and 
the  teacher— Ml.  Prendergast— who  was  trained  at  the  Albert  lnstitu 
turn,  has  already  done  a good  deal  on  the  farm,  and  is  affording  a good 

areaT1  tlirt  breakmg“  ” a class  of  land  of  which  there  is  a vl-y  large 
area  in  this  county  m “barren  waste.”  ^ ° 

answered  laSty1 7 ^ “ ““  agri™ltoal  ^ 5 present,  who 

Ballygloss  Agricultural  School— The  4 acres  of  land  attached  to  this 
school  appear  to  have  been  much  neglected  for  some  W past  tt 

ing  topuUhe  nWe  prefnt,tea°h®’  wto  aPPeara  to  b®  able^nd  will- 
There  were  9 ? g°°d order  will  soon  bring  it  to  a creditable  state. 

attendant  T1  PUpllS  “ r°lls  °f  tte  a«rioul*™al  class,  and  6 in 
attendance.  The  answering  was  not  good,  but  the  teacher  had  only  been 

T3e.etsI  m office  wlleri  I Visited  in  November  last  ? 

JVhUec/mrch  Agricultural  School— There  are  8 acres  of  land  con- 
roton  ThkS  ®eJl001;  of  wliich  is  managed  under  a four-course 

been  aPowed  t P T ’ e BaU7gloss  School  Farm,  had  evidently 

been  allowed  to  get  out  of  condition  for  some  time,  but  the  present 

trtttvtX lmpl'°™g  ik  The  ^age  is  well  done,  and  the  crops 
ZerJ  h S1'e?  Particularly  good.  Samples  of  the  latter 

S^teautu^.^  Sb°W  °f  Ead  °f 

Thrn-e  are  nea%  cultivated  by  the  industrial  class. 

nresen  XI  P"P  " “ r°U  °f  the  ^cultural  class,  and  7 
present,  whose  answering  was  “ pretty  fair  ” 

are  3acres  of  land  attached 
tvmtl  X'  +Tme  cultlTatl0n  is  ™7  good,  and  the  crops  are  above 
mi  , Vegetables  are  cultivated  very  successfully.  Here  also,  as  at 
mitechurch  there  are  “allotments,”  managed  by  the  “industrial 
class , and  I found  these  small  plots  well  cropped,  and  clean. 
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lggg.]  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

There  were  26  pupils  oil  the  roll  of  the  agricultural  school,  and  15  AppendixF. 
present.  The  answering  from  the  text-books  was  pretty  good,  but  I was  Reports  on 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  majority  of  the  class  knew  very  little  of  Agri- 
the  out-door  work  on  the  farm  and  garden.  _ Sc£l 

The  three  last-mentioned  schools,  with  Piltown,  previously  referred  to,  panng. 
are  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  who  supplies  suitable  im-  — 
plements  free  to  the  pupils  of  the  industrial  classes,  grants  premiums  for 
the  best  cultivated  “ allotments,”  and  gives  great  assistance  and  en- 
couragement to  the  teachers  and  pupils  at  all  the  schools  on  his  property. 

It  is  quite  refreshing  to  go  over  this  magnificent  estate,  of  which  the 
truly  “Model  Village”  of  Piltown  may  be  called  the  centre.  The  tenants 
are  “well  off.”  Industry,  prosperity,  and  contentment  are  apparent  on 
all  sides.  Neat  homesteads,  good  cultivation,  well-cropped  gardens  ; 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers  everywhere;  trim  fences,  clean,  well- 
furnished  labourers’  cottages,  having  “ gardens”  attached — all  so  charac- 
teristic of  fostering  care  and  good  management  here  for  generations.. 

In  closing  these  brief  remarks,  relative  to  the  working  of  the  agricul- 
tural schools  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  I may  be  permitted  to  state  that 
there  are  many  indications  of  considerable  progress  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases ; and  in  every  case  I found  the  agriculturists  and  teachers  inte- 
rested in  the  work  of  agricultural  education,  and  ready  and  willing  to 
receive  suggestions  and  to  act  upon  them,  for  the  improvement  of  this 
department  of  education.  There  are  a few  places,  where  the  absence  of 
friendly  interest,  encouragement,  and  assistance,  exhibited  by  landlord, 
a (rent,  or  manager,  is  much  felt  by  the  teacher  at  a minor  school,  who 
finds  himself  for  a time  without  the  means  of  keeping  his  place — his 
small  farm,  offices,  and  residence — up  to  a proper  standard ; but  not- 
withstanding these  and  other  impediments,  I have  great  hopes  that  the 
good  work  will  “go  on  and  prosper.” 

As  I have  not  yet  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  obtaining  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  working  of  these  schools,  I shall  not  now  enter  on  a con- 
sideration of  their  merits,  their  extension,  or  the  best  means  to  increase 
their  usefulness  and  efficiency ; but  on  these  points  I hope  to  be  able  to 
furnish  a more  detailed  and  satisfactory  report  on  the  working  of  the 
agricultural  schools  in  my  district  for  the  current  year. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  Boyle, 

Inspector  of  Agricultural  Schools. 

The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 
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I. — Agricultural  Schools 


School. 

County. 

Extent. 

1 

Live  Stock. 

I 

Pupils. 

Cattle. 

, 

s 

f 

j Boarding 

J Day  Pupils. 

£ 

c< 

On  Boll. 

£ 

!? 

A. 

Athy, 

Kildare, 

64 

0 20 

35 

29 

9, 

Sows 

Ballaghadirrcen, 

Mayo, 

0 

1 0 

Balleighan, 

Donegal, 

30 

2 0 

12 

4 

4 

20 

2 

45 

23 

6 

Ballymoney,  . 

Antrim,  . 

23 

2 2 

N 

one 

till 

May 

Bath, 

Monaghan, 

42 

2 0 

7 

2 

Brusna,  . 

Mayo, 

4 

1 0 

3 

30 

30 

17 

Bunacranagh,  . 

Sligo, 

2 

2 0 

1 

1 

38 

13 

Carrick,  . 

Fermanagh,  . 

28 

0 0 

6 

2 

20 

1 

Sc 

hool 

clos 

ed. 

Coolmore, 

Donegal, 

13 

2 0 

7 

1 

1 

19 

14 

Curry, 

Sligo, 

4 

0 4 

Dcrrycastle, 

Tipperary, 

18 

1 22 

6 

28 

6 

15 

1 

17 

12 

Doocastle, 

Mayo,  . 

1 

2 19 

1 

64 

21 

Dnnlcwey, 

Donegal, 

13 

0 0 

2 

12 

.1 

24 

12 

Farrahy,  . 

Cork,  . 

48 

3 8 

5 

23 

5 

1 

Glengarra, 

Waterford, 

20 

0 0 

3 

12 

Gormanstowu, 

Tipperary, 

47 

2 33 

5 

7 

11 

3 

21 

15 

Grange,  . 

Waterford, 

0 

Keadue,  . 

Donegal, 

8 

0 0 

Sc 

lOOl 

clos 

ed. 

Kildinan, 

Cork,  . 

7 

0 32 

4 

2 

20 

1 

23 

11 

Kilkenny, 

Kilkenny, 

79 

0 34 

24 

21 

3 

3 

2 

3 

Lack, 

Fermanagh,  . 

5 

3 0 

1 

2 

10 

No 

t no 

ted. 

Lansdowne, 

Kerry,  . 

o 

0 

Leitrim,  . 

Leitrim, 

15 

0 0 

5 

18 

28 

11 

Lismore,  . 

W aterford, 

0 0 

Sc 

ed. 

Limerick, 

Limerick, 

70 

3 3 

21 

50 

23 

48 

3 

4 

4 

30 

18 

Loughash, 

Tyrone,  . 

SO 

0 20 

30 

6 

60 

4 

11 

Lay 

sell 

ool 

ope 

i. 

Loughglynn,  . 

Boscommon,  . 

0 

43 

18 

Munster,  . 

Cork, 

126 

3 17 

31 

105 

14 

34 

4 

11 

5 

Powclsboro’,  . 

Sligo,  . 

2 

2 15 

2* 

24 

6 

Templedouglas, 

Donegal, 

20 

0 0 

7 

3 

22 

1 

fi 

Tervoe,  . 

Limerick, 

23 

2 21 

6 

5S 

1 

35 

16 

Ulster, 

Antrim, 

108 

1 25 

16 

4 

1 

2 

1 

* Not 


maintained  wholly  on  .School  Farm. 
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visited  by  Mit.  Baldwin. 


Description  of 
Farms. 

Farm 

Buildings. 

When 

inspected. 

Condition 

of 

Agricultural 

Department. 

Profit  or 

last  Year's 
W orking. 

Observations. 

School. 

£ s.  d. 

Light  but  kind, 

Ample, 

29  : 1 

Very  good, 

~ 

Not  audited, 

Athy. 

Clay  land, 

None,  . 

23  : 10 

Satisfactory, 

_ 

Can’t  ascertain 

Ballagliadirreen 

Loamy  clay,  . 

Very  good; put 

20  : 7 

Excellent, 

P.69  18  6 

— 

Balleighan. 

up  by  teacher. 

Part  moor ; 

Very  good,  . 

2 : 4 

Improving, 

— 

Not  audited ; 

Ballymoney. 

part  upland. 

change  of 

agriculturist. 

Cold  clay,  . 

Extensive ; 

2:10 

There  is  no 

— 

Not  audited, 

Bath. 

badly  planned 

school. 

Part  peat;  part 

Very  middling 

22  : 10 

Satisfactory, 

P.10  12  5 

— 

Brusna. 

light  & poor. 

Part  moory  ; 

Fair, 

27:10 

Good, 

P.15  9 3 

— 

Bunacranagh. 

part  light  up- 

land. 

Part  clay;  part 

Ample,  . | 

12  : 7 

Fair,  . 

P.S7  2 6 

— 

Carrick. 

moor. 

Medium  land, 

Very good; put 

15  : 7 

Satisfactory, 

P.35  15  3 

— 

Coolmore. 

up  by  teacher. 

Sandy,  . 

Indifferent,  . | 

27  : 10 

Fair,  . 

P.12  1 6 

— 

Curry. 

Medium  soil 

Ample, 

23  : 4 

Good, 

— 

Not  audited ; 

Derrycastle. 

on  clay  slate. 

agriculturist 

removed. 

Clayey, 

Answer  very  j 

25  : 10 

G ood, 

P.10  15  0 

— 

Doocastle. 

well. 

Mountain  ; 

Ample, 

19  : 7 

State  of  farm 

P.  5 0 10 

— 

Dunlewey. 

only  a few 

bad. 

acres  tilled. 

Very  light  and 

Ample;  badly 

2G  : 4 

No  school, 

— 

Not  audited, 

Farraliy. 

inferior. 

designed. 

Medium, 

Very  suitable. 

17  : 9 

Good, 

— _ 

— 

Glengarra. 

Clay  loam  of  me- 

Ample, 

4:8 

Farm  bad, 

— 

Can’t  ascertain 

Gormanstown. 

Medium  land, 

Only  middling, 

6:9 

Fair,  . 

_ 



Grange. 

Rough  Sirocky, 

Answer  very 

17  : 7 

1)0.  . 

— 

Can’t  ascertain 

Keadue. 

well. 

Mountain  furze 

Middling, 

16  : 9 

Do.  . 

— 

— 

Kildinan. 

claimed. 

Heavy  clay,  . 

Very  exten- 

IS: 2,  6 :8 

Do.  . 

— 

Not  audited, 

Kilkenny. 

sive. 

Part  heavy  ; 

Middling, 

10  : 7 

Middling,  . 

p.2i  7 4J. 

— 

Lack. 

part  light. 

Reclaimed  bog 

Not  completed 

22  : S 

Fair,  . . | 

— 

— 

Lansdowne. 

Cold  clay, 

Ample, 

12  : 4 

Farm  good  ; ag-  | 
ri  cultural  iu- 

• — 

Not  audited, 

Leitrim. 

Clay  loam, 

Adequate, 

4 : 9 

Bad,  . 

Can’t  ascertain 

Lismore. 

Part  low-lying 

Very  exten- 

24 : 4 

Not  up  to 

— 

Not  audited, 

Limerick. 

and  heavy; 

sive. 

the  proper 

part  medium. 

standard. 

Reclaimed 

Very  suitable, 

13  : S 

Admirable, 

P.153  15  2 

— 

Loughash. 

mountain. 

Loamy, 

None,  . 

21  : 10 

Very  good, 

P.  3 8 5 

— 

Loughglynn. 

Sandy  loam 

Very  exten- 

11 : 2,  5 : 3, 

Fairly  satis- 1 

— 

Not  audited, 

Munster. 

of  excellent 

sive. 

30  : 8 

factory.  1 

quality. 

Part  gravelly 

None  on  farm, 

27  : 10 

Good, 

P.  7 17  10 

— 

Powelsboro’. 

loam  ; part 

reclaimed  bog 

Good  moun- 

Ample, 

20  : 7 

Farm  well 

— 

Not  audited, 

Templedouglas. 

tain  land. 

managed. 

Medium  loam, 

Adequate, 

22  : 4 

Excellent, 

— 

Do.  . 

Tervoe. 

Plastic  sili- 

Very  exten- 

1  : 4,  12  : 8 

Doing  no 



Heavy  loss,  . 

Ulster. 

cious  clay. 

sive. 

i good. 

2 D 2 
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II. — Agkicultoeal  Schools 


School. 

County. 

Extent. 

Live  Stock. 

Pupils. 

Cattle. 

Pigs. 

Poultry. 

a <i 

| Boarding 

| Day  Pupils. 

i 

£ 

On  Boll. 

£ 

IS 

A. 

Model. 

Athy, 

Kildare, . 

G4 

0 20 

23 

11 

24 

2 

1 

3 

6 

1 

Ordinary. 

Ashburton, 

Monaghan, 

5 

0 0 

3 

2 

20 

35 

26 

Arranmore, 

Donegal, 

4 

0 0 

4 

4 

1 

16 

2 

Askill,  . 

Leitrim, 

20 

0 0 

2 

60 

10 

5 

Model. 

Ballymoney,  . 

Antrim,  . 

23 

2 2 

6 

2 

9 

l 

1 

36 

20 

Bailieborougli, 

Cavan,  . 

48 

0 15 

11 

2 

1 

48 

34 

Bath, 

Monaghan,  . 

42 

2 0 

• 

2 

Ballycarry, 

Antrim,  . 

7 

0 20 

1 

2 

14 

8 

5 

Ballinakill, 

Galway, . 

30 

0 0 

7 

10 

7 

70 

1 

19 

14 

6 

Ordinary. 

Balleighan, 

Donegal, 

30 

2 0 

12 

3 

45 

2 

24 

19 

6 

Ballynenor, 

Tyrone,  . 

50 

0 0 

19 

4 

35 

2 

19 

11 

Ballinvally, 

Westmeath,  . 

6 

2 0 

3 

1 

20 

42 

31 

8 

Brusna,  . 

Mayo,  . . . 

4 

1 0 

2 

30 

29 

20 

Ballymurry, 

Roscommon,  . 

20 

0 0 

2 

9 

4 

50 

1 

10 

G 

Ballymintan,  . 

Do.  . 

5 

1 7 

2 

3 

1 

40 

1 

20 

12 

Don- 

key. 

Ballyfceny, 

Do.  . 

13 

0 0 

3 

2 

60 

30 

10 

Broomfield, 

Monaghan,  . 

9 

3 0 

4 

1 

18 

15 

11 

Bunnacranagli, 

Sligo, 

0 

2 0 

20 

1 

30 

15 

Don- 
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Condition 

Profit 

Description  of 
Farms. 

Buildings. 

When 

Inspected. 

of 

Agricultural 

last°Yea 

r's 

Observations. 

School. 

Department. 

Working. 

£ S. 

d. 

Model. 

A light  loam ; 

Ample;  well- 

25  : 3,  3 : 9, 

Satisfactory, 

P.  — 

— 

Athy. 

fairly  pro- 

built  and  in 

23:12 

ductive. 

good  repair. 

Ordinary. 

Part  poor  clay; 

Inadequate ; 

3 :3,  23  : C, 

Fairly  effi- 

P.20  18 

9 

— 

Ashburton. 

part  rich 

barn  requir- 

23  : 9 

cient. 

loam. 

ed;  fair  re- 
pair. 

Part  reclaimed; 

Adequate,  and 

20  : 4,  15  : 9 

Do.  . 

P.  2 11 

3* 

— 

Arranmore. 

part  unre- 
el a i m e d ; 

in  fair  repair 

mountain 

bog. 

Part  poor  clay; 

Inadequate ; 

28:6,25:9 

Progressing, 

— 

Recently  con- 

Askill. 

part  reclaim- 

piggery  re- 

nected,  from 

ed  bog. 

quired ; fair 

July  1,  1869. 

repair. 

Model. 

Part  clay  loam; 

Ample  ; well 

14  : 1,  26:5, 

Satisfactory, 

P.59  12 

1* 

— 

Ballymoney. 

part  moory 

built;  in  good 

25:8,  4:12 

soil. 

repair. 

Part  clay  loam; 

Do.  . 

13:3,  2:7 

Do.  . 

P.  — 

— 

Bailieborougli. 

part  moory 
soil ; most 
part  hilly. 

2:10 

Heavy  clay 

Ample ; ill-ar- 

3:3,  23:6 

Unsatisfac- 

L.  — 

No  literary 

Bath. 

land  ; hilly 

ranged  ; in 

23:9,  16:  12 

tory. 

school  con- 

and  exposed. 

middling  re- 

nected  with 

pair. 

it. 

Clay  loam,  . 

Recently  taken 

13  : 1,  28:5, 

Fairly  effi- 

P.  — 

— 

Ballycarry. 

away  by  new 
landlord. 

27  : 8,  2 : 12 

cient. 

Ho.  . 

Adequate ; 

29:4,  22:11 

Do.  . 

P.S6  0 

10 



tolerably  well 
built ; mid- 
dling repair. 

Ordinary. 

Do.  . 

Adequate  ; in 

14  : 4,  9 : 9 

Do.  . 

P.69  18 

0 

— 

Balleighan. 

good  order. 

8:12 

Part  heavy 

Adequate ; 

23  : 4,  11  : 9, 

Do.  . 

P.56  3 

SI 

— 

Ballynenor. 

clay;  part  re- 
claimed bog. 

Gravelly  loam, 

badly  arrang- 
ed .•  middling 
repair. 

9 : 12 

Adequate;  in 

19:3,  15:7, 

Satisfactory, 

P.25  12 

3 

— 

Ballinvally. 

fair  order. 

18  : 11 

Part  gravelly 

Inadequate ; 

11  : 2,  17:6, 

Fairly  effi- 

P.10  12 

5 

Farm  rent 

loam  ; part 
peaty  soil. 

Gravelly  loam, 

barn  requir- 
ed; middling 
repair.  . 

26  : 10 

cient. 

free. 

Adequate;  fair 

28  : 1,  26  : 7, 

Do.  . 

P.  — 

— 

Ballymurry. 

order. 

Clay  loam,  . 

Do.  . 

21  : 1,  27  : 7, 

Do.  . 

P.23  2 

7 

— 

Ballymintan. 

29  : 10 

Poor  cold  clay, 

Inadequate ; 

24  : 2,  7 : 7, 

Tolerably 

P.17  6 

1 



Ballyfeeny. 

badly  con- 

11  : 11. 

much  im- 

structed;  bad 

provement. 

repair. 

Poor  clay  soil, 

Inadequate  ; 

3 : 3,  23  : 6, 

Do.  . 

P.13  13 

4 

_ 

barn  requir- 
ed; middling 

23  : 9. 

Partlightloam: 
part  reclaim- 

repair. 
Adequate; 
middling  re- 

10  : 2,  14  : 6, 
13  : 10. 

Fairly  effi- 

P.15  9 

3 

~~ 

Bunnacranagh. 

ed  bog. 

pair 
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Ln 

e Stock. 

Pupils. 

School. 

County. 

Extent. 

Boarding. 

^ Day  Pu 

tils. 

o 

g. 

| 

sJ 

! 

c 

h 

o 

55 

P. 

Ph 

c 

£ 

£ 

o 

£ 

Ordinary — 
continued. 
Bekan, 

Mayo, 

A.  R.  r. 
1 2 19 

is 

G 

Scnoon  Garden. 
Ballaghadirreen, 

Do.,  . 

0 10 

56 

28 

Model. 

Cornagilta, 

Monaghan,  . 

1C  0 0 

4 

4 

GO 

i 

24 

14 

Carrick,  . 

Fermanagh,  . 

28  0 0 

G 

2 

20 

1 

IS 

10 

Clonkeenlcerl,  . 

Galway, 

2G  0 0 

9 

30 

2 

30 

2 

22 

8 

Ordinary. 

Clane, 

Kildare,  . 

2 1 12 

3 

3 

22 

29 

13 

Carradoan, 

Donegal, 

G 2 0 

3 

1 

20 

10 

3 

Cricve, 

Fermanagh,  . 

10  2 16 

2 

3 

18 

18 

13 

Cloontagh, 

Longford, 

10  0 0 

5 

3 

2 

GO 

2 

23 

13 

Castleliackett,  . 

Galway, . 

19  0 0 

2 

12 

2 

20 

1 

19 

16 

6 

Carragorru, 

Mayo,  . 

9 0 0 

5 

G 

2 

40 

1 

30 

19 

Clogbans, 

Do.,  . 

2 0 0 

4 

2 

24 

1 

Don- 

key. 

27 

11 

Cornafulla, 

Roscommon,  . 

13  3 11 

3 

2 

23 

15 

4 

Camphill, 

Sligo,  . 

7 0 0 

1 

1 

30 

35 

22 

Corracleigh,  . 

Cavan,  . 

12  2 0 

2 

G 

18 

8 

Curry,  . . . 

Sligo, 

4 0 4 

4 

20 

30 

14 

6 
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Description  of 
Farms. 

Farm 

Buildings. 

When 

Inspected. 

Condition 

of 

Agricultural 

Department. 

Profit  or 
Loss  on 
last  Year’s 
Working. 

Observations. 

School. 

£ s.  d. 

Ordinary — 
continued. 

Light  loam,  . 

None,  . 

17  : G,  13  : 10 

Fairly  effi- 
cient. 

No  account, 

Recently  con- 
nected. There 
is  a school 
garden  as 

well  as  a 
school  farm 
here. 

Bekan. 

School 

Garden. 

Stiff  clay, 

Do.  . 

10  : 2,  IS:  G, 
26  : 10. 

Tolerably 

efficient. 

No  account, 

Ballaghadirreen 

Model. 

Poor  clay  soil 
drained  and 
improved. 

Adequate ; 
well  arrang- 
ed ; in  toler- 
able repair. 

5 : 3,  23  : G, 
30  : 9 

Fairly  effi- 
cient. 

P.  — 

Cornagilta. 

Partelayloam; 
partreclaim- 
ed  bog. 

Adequate; 
badly  ar- 
ranged ; 
middling  re- 

11  : 3,  24  : 6, 
24 : 9 

Do. 

P.87  2 6 

Carrick. 

Part  gravelly 
loam ; part 
reclaimed 

Do.  . 

1 : 5,  22  : 7, 
26  : 11 

Do. 

P.31  0 2 

Clonkcenkerl. 

Ordinary. 

Light  loam,  . 

Adequate ; 
well  arrang- 
ed; in  good 
repair. 

17  : 2,  3 : 6, 
7 : 10 

Do. 

P.1G  11  7* 

Clane. 

Reclaimed 

bog. 

Adequate;  in 
fair  order. 

22  : 4,  17  : 9, 
7 : 12 

Unsatisfac- 

tory. 

L.  0 8 « 

Carradoan. 

Clay  loam, 

Do.  . 

11  : 3,  24  : G, 
24  : 9 

Fairly  effi- 
cient. 

P.49  12  94 

Grieve. 

Part  clay  soil ; 
part  reclaim- 
ed bog. 

Adequate ; 
badly  ar- 
ranged ; in 
middling  re- 
pair. 

23  : 2,  8 : 7, 
12  : 11 

Do.  . 

P.14  0 0 

Cloontagh. 

Part  shallow 
clay ; part 
rocky  land, 
unfit  for  til- 
lage. 

Adequate ; 
well  built 
and  arrang- 
ed, and  in 
fair  repair. 

27  : 1,  20  : 7, 
25  : 11 

Satisfactory, 

P.15  15  7 £ 

Castlehackett. 

Light  loam,  . 

Adequate ; 
fair  order. 

S : 2,  15  : 6, 
18  : 10 

Do. 

P.54  15  1 

Carragorru. 

Part  light 

loam ; part 
moory  soil. 

Do.  . 

S : 2,  15  : G, 
18  : 10 

Fairly  effi- 
cient. 

P.18  0 11 

Cloghans. 

Light  loam,  . 

Adequate ; 
well  arrang- 
ed ; fair  re- 

29  : 1,  27  : 7, 
29  : 10 

Do. 

P.13  16  5* 

Cornafulla. 

Clay  loam,  . 

paii  ■ 

Inadequate ; 
barn  requir- 
ed; fair  re- 

3 : 2,  11  : G, 
21  : 10 

Tolerably 

efficient. 

P.ll  0 5 

— 

Camphill. 

Part  poor  cold 
clay ; part 
bog  in  pro- 
gress of  re- 
clamation. 

l’aii  • 

Adequate ; 
fair  order. 

2G  . 2,  13  : 7, 
16  : 11 

Do. 

P.  1 8 4 

Corracleigh. 

Sandy  loam,  . 

Inadequate; 
barn  requir- 
ed; fair  re- 
pair. 

10  : 2,  14  : G, 
14  : 10 

Do. 

P.12  1 C 

Curry. 
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Ordinart — 
continued. 


Castlesessagh,  . . Tyrone, 

Carrowroe,  . . Sligo, 

Cloonta,  . . . Mayo,  . 

Culfadda,  . . Sligo, 


ScnooL  Garden. 

Convoy,  . . . Donegal, 


Model. 

Dunlewey,  . . Do., 


Ordinart. 

Drumbanagher,  . Armagh, 

Erung,  . . . Cavan,  . 


Live  Stock. 

Pupils. 

Extent. 

O M 

Pigs. 

I 1 Boarding 

Day  Pupils. 

Poultry. 

Draught 

Animals. 

Free. 

Pay. 

^ 3 1 
« | | “1 
o l F; 

A.  R.  P. 

13  2 0 8 

2 

20  1 

Pony. 

5 0 0 3 

30 

10  6 . 

11  0 22  3 

12  6 

12  0 0 

2 

44  21  . 

10  0. 

28  1G 

4 3 32  4 

20 

40  21  . 

4 0 0 1 

20 

20  12  . 

15  0 0 5 

9 

12 

20  12 

0 10. 

8 8 . 

13  0 0 3 11 

G 1 

16  5 . 

10  0.  1 

30  15  . 

Goat. 

11  1 25  6 

2 

40  1 

16  G 

Pony. 
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| 

Condition  1 

Profit  o 

Description  of 

Farm 

When 

of 

Loss  or 

Observations. 

SCHOOL. 

Buildings. 

Inspected. 

Agricultural 

r s 

Department.  ; 

| 

Working. 

£ S. 

Cl. 

Ordinary — 

continued. 

Clay  loam ; 

Adequate ; 

24  : 2,  7 : 7, 

Satisfactory, 

P.35  15 

3 

— 

Coolmore. 

part  hilly 

well  arrang- 

11  : 11 

pasture. 

ed ; in  fair 

Part  clay 

repair. 
Inadequate ; 

22  : 4,  17  : 9, 

Tolerably 

P.13  5 

6 

Creevery. 

loam ; part 

piggery  re- 

7 : 12 

efficient. 

unreclaimed 

quired ; 

mountain 

middling  re- 

bog. 

New  and  sub- 

5 : 3,  24  : 6, 

Progressing, 

L.  8 10 

4 

Not  long  con- 

Cormeen. 

30  : 9 

nected  with 

steading 

Agricultural 

erecting  by 
landlord, 

department. 

Lord  Ross-  | 

Clay  loam,  . 

Adequate ; 

15  : 4,  10  : 9, 

Do.,  . 

P.  7 15 

0 

- 

Castlefin. 

middling  re- 

10:12 

Poor  clay  soil, 

pair. 

Adequate;  bad 

8 : 3,  29  : 6,  : 

Do.,  . 

P.  3 17 

10 

Not  long  con- 

Castlcsessagh. 

28  : 9 

nected. 

Carrowroe. 

Gravelly  loam, 

Adequate ; in 

12:6,  22:10; 

Do.,  . 

No  account, 

First  year  of 

fair  repair. 

connexion 
with  Agri- 
cultural de- 
partment. 

Part  reclaim- 

Byre  and  pig- 

8:  C,  25:10 

Do,  . 

Do. 

Do.  . 

Cloonta. 

ed  bog;  part 

gery  in  pro- 

in  process  of 

gressof  erec- 

reclamation. 

tion. 

Culfadda. 

Poor  heavy 

Inadequate ; 

25  : 10 

Do,  . 

Do. 

Do.  . 

clay  land, un- 
drained, and 
requiring 

bad  repair. 

School 

provement. 

Garden. 

Clay  loam,  . ' 

Only  a pig- 

14  : 4,  9 : 9, 

Do. 

Do. 

Was  formerly 

Convoy. 

gery. 

10  : 12 

an  Ordinary 
Agricultural 
School,  but 
became  rele- 
gated to  the 
class  of 

school  gar- 
dens in  April, 
1868,  after 
Model  Farm 
was  taken. 

Model. 

Mountain  and 

Adequate ; 

19  : 4,  14  : 9 

Progressing, 

P.  5 0 

10 

— 

Dunlewey. 

bog ; two 

well  arrang- 

acres  re- 

ed,  and  in 

claimed  and 
tilled ; the 
rest  requir- 
ing much  im- 
provement. 

fair  order. 

Ordinary. 

Clay  loam,  . 

Adequate;  de- 

28  : 2,  1 : 9, 

Tolerably 

P.  C 3 

8 

— 

Drumbanagher. 

Gravelly  loam 

fective  re- 
pair. 

15  : 12 

efficient. 

Adequate ; in 

12  : 3,  1 : 7, 

Satisfactory, 

P.G0  16 

2-3 

— 

Drung. 

on  the  sum- 
mit of  an  ele- 

fair  repair. 

1 : 10 

vated  hill. 

— 

— 
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Live  Stock. 

1 

— 

Pur 

— 

— 

— 

School. 

1 

Boarding,  j Rav  P 

upilg. 

O 

i 

Pigs. 

Poultry. 

c 

| £ 

| 

Oil  Roll. 

1 

J. 

Ordinary — 

1 

continued. 

Drumnafern,  . 

Tyrone,  . 

5 2 7 

3 

1 

30 

2G 

14 

Donaglimore,  . 

Donegal, 

9 0 0 

2 

2 

2G 

17 

G 

Delgany,  . 

Wicklow, 

3 0 0 

2 

5 

12 

G 

Doo  Castle, 

Mayo,  . 

1 2 19 

1 

12 

1 

04 

Dromadorn,  . 

Leitrim,  . 

2 2 0 

3 

1 

30 

key. 

29 

14 

Doonilin,  . 

Sligo, 

3 0 0 

2 

20 

33 

18 

Derrinacarta,  . 

Mayo, 

2 3 32 

3 

1 

15 

33 

11 

School  Garden. 

Derrycughan,  . 

Armagh, 

0 10 

25 

13 

Esker,  No.  2,  . 

Galway, . 

8 2 20 

4 

2 

2S 

1 

en- 

20 

18 

Model. 

Garryhill, 

Carlow,  . 

11  2 10 

4 

2 

4 

30 

1 

35 

24 

8 

Glanduff, . 

Roscommon,  . 

30  2 20 

G 

5G 

4 

50 

3 

29 

13 

8 

Ordinary. 

Guslicdy,  . 

Fermanagh,  . 

1G  0 0 

30 

13 

G 
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Condition 

Profit  or 

Description  of 

Farm 

Buildings. 

"When 

Inspected. 

of 

Agricultural 
Department,  i 

Loss  on 
last  Year’s 
Working. 

Observations. 

School.. 

■ 

1 

£ S.  (1. 

Ordinary — 

continued. 

Clay  loam,  . 

Adequate;  in 

6 : 3,  30  : 8, 

Satisfactory,1: 

P.20  13  9 

— 

Drumnalern. 

Sandy  loam,  . 

fair  repair. 
None  erected 

15  : 4,  10  : 9, 

Tolerably 

P.17  1 10 

- 

Donaglimore. 

on  farm ; 

there  are 

some  con- 
nected with 
teacher’s 
residence  in 
the  village  of 

10  : 12 

efficient. 

Clay  loam,  . 

Castlefin. 
None  on  farm. 

19  : 2,  4 : G, 
8 : 10 

Do. 

Not  kept 
for  last 

Teacher  dis- 
possessed 

Delgany. 

year. 

from  origi- 
nal Model 

Farm  and 

Offices  atNo  - 
vember  last, 
the  agent 
wanting  the 
premises  for 
his  own  pri- 

vate  pur- 

poses. 

Doo  Castle. 

Cl  ajr  soil  mu  ch 

Adequate ; 

5 : 2,  9 : G, 

Satisfactory, 

P.10  15  0J 

— 

improved  by 

fair  repair. 

drainage, &c. 
Part  poor 1 

Inadequate ; 

9:7,  10:11 

Middling ; 

P.26  IS  8 . 

— 

Dromadorn. 

clay ; part 

barn  re- 

progres- 

reclaimed 

quired ; bad 

sing. 

bog. 

\V  et  shallow 

repair. 
Adequate ; 

4 : 2,  10  : G, 

Fairly  efli- 

P.23  12  11 

Farm  rent 

Doonflin. 

clay  soil  rest- 
ing on  rock, 
partly  drain- 
ed and  im- 

fair  order. 

1!) : 10 

cient. 

free. 

Derrinacarta. 

Part  clay 

Do.  . 

10  : 2,  17  : G, 

Do. 

P.ll  6 2 

Do.  . 

loam ; part 
reclaimed 
1 bog- 

25  : 10 

School 

Garden. 

Clay  loam,  . 

Only  a pig- 

15  : 1,  31  : 8, 

Do. 

No  account 

— 

Derrycughan. 

gery  re- 

quired. 

14  : 12 

kept. 

Part  gravelly 

Adequate;  in 

30  : 4,  23  : 7, 

Satisfactory 

. P.37  10  0 

Arable  land, 

Eslcer,  No.  2. 

loam ; part 

fair  repair. 

23  : 11 

two  and  a 

alluvial  past- 

half  acres 

urc. 

rent  free. 

Model. 

Light  loam ; 

Adequate ; 

24:  3,  20:  8, 

Do. 

P.3G  14.  7 

— 

Garry  lull. 

cleared  of 

well  ar- 

22  : 12 

rocks. 

ranged ; good 
repair. 

Light  loam,  . 

Adequate;  in 

2S  : 1,  26  : 7, 

Fairly  efli- 

• P.G6  1 2 

— 

Glanduff. 

fair  repair. 

28  : 10 

cient. 

Ordinary. 

Cold  wet  clay 

Inadequate ; 

10  : 3,  30  : G, 

Do. 

. P.12  17  9: 

\ — 

Gushedy. 

land,  partly 

middling  re- 

28  : 9 

drained  and 
: improved ; 

pair. 

improve- 

mcntsstillir 

j progress. 
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School. 

Extent. 

Live  Stock. 

Purus. 

1 

[ ^ 

a 

O 

i 

Poultry. 

■ i 

Boardin' 

>•  j Day  School.  | 

Free. 

(S 

On  Roll. 

£ 

!i 

3 “ 
| 3 O 

Ordinary — 

continued. 

Geevagh, . 

Sligo, 

3 0 28 

2 

16 

54 

15 

School  Garden. 

Glasnevin, 

Dublin,  . 

1 2 19 

4 

17 

Hill  I-Iall, 

Down,  . 

1 2 20 

1 

5 

24 

14 

Model. 

Kilkenny, 

Kilkenny, 

79  0 34 

29 

39 

10 

3 

4 

2 

Kyle  Park, 

Tipperary, 

1C  0 2 

4 

2 

1 

50 

2 

32 

20 

Ordinary. 

Kinvarra, 

Galway, 

19  0 0 

1 

12 

2 

12 

1 

17 

O" 

key. 

Kilcogy,  . 

Cavan,  . . . 1 

^ 4 1 20 

1 

1 

40 

Do. 

Goat. 

Kilcloon, . 

Meath,  . 

2 0 0 

1 

6 

Do. 

Kilrusheiter,  . 

Sligo, 

13  0 0 

3 

11 

1 

30 

21 

13 

Keadue,  . 

Donegal, 

8 0 0 

3 

17 

15 

10 

Model. 

Leitrim,  . 

Leitrim,  . 

15  0 0 

4 

1 

15 

28 

9 

Larne, 

Antrim,  . 

7 0 23 

5 

17 

-o 

r 

Lougli  Ashe,  . 

Tyrone,  . 

80  0 20 

32 

6 

80 

4 

9 

Ordinary. 

Lack, 

Fermanagh,  . 

5 3 0 

1 

1 

2 

12 

G 

lout. 

Lehinch,  . . . i 

Mayo,  . . .1 

8 0 0 

1 

G 

2 

30 

1 

1 

_ 



* 

'ony. 

1 
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' 

Condition 

Profit  or 

Farm 

When 

of 

Agricultural 

Loss  on 

Observations. 

School. 

Farm. 

Buildings. 

inspected.  ; 

last  Y ear  s 

Department. 

Working. 

£ S.  d. 

Ordinary — 

continued. 

Calcareous 

Inadequate ; 

3 : 2,  11  : 6, 

Fairly  effi- 

P.  5 7 6 

— 

Geevagh. 

loam. 

middling  re- 
pair. 

21  : 10 

cient. 

School 

Garden. 

Richclayloam, 

Adequate;  fair 

S : 4,  28  : 7, 

Satisfactory, 

P.  — 

— 

Glasnevin. 

Hill  Hall. 

Clay  loam,  . 

Inadequate ; 

12  : 1,  28:  5, 

Fairly  effi- 

P.15  3 3£ 

Farm  rent 

piggery  re- 
quired ; fair 

26  : 8,  3 : 12 

cient. 

repair. 

Model. 

Heavy  clay 

Covered  stea- 

23  : 3,  12  : 8, 

Do. 

L.  — 

— 

Kilkenny. 

soil ; per- 

ding  afford- 

21  : 12 

manent  im- 

ing  ample 

provements 

aceommoda- 

all  com- 

tion. 

pleted. 

Part  clay 

Adequate ; 

28:4,  20:11 

Do. 

P.45  3 4 

_ 

Kyle  Park. 

loam ; part 

well  built; 

reclaimed 

bog. 

in  fair  order. 

Ordinary. 

Part  calca- 

Adequate ; 

26  : 1,  21  : 7, 

Tolerably 

P.  6 14  11 

— 

Kinvarra. 

reous  gravel ; 

well  arrang- 

24  : 11 

efficient. 

most  part 

ed;  middling 

rocky  land, 

repair. 

unlit  for  cul- 

Part  gravel ; 

Inadequate ; 

27  : 2,  14  : 7, 

Fairly  effi- 

P.1S  18  3 

— 

Kilcogy. 

part  reclaim- 

bad  repair. 

17  : 11 

cient. 

cd  bog. 

Ivilcloon. 

Heavy  clay 

Adequate ; 

16  : 2,  20  : 5, 

Do. 

P.  2 9 11 

Farm  rent 

soil. 

5:10 

free. 

Kilrusheiter. 

Gravelly  loam, 

Adequate ; 

4 : 2,  10  : 6, 

Do. 

P.24  10  4 

— 

fair  order. 

19  : 10 

Keadue. 

Part  light 

Do.  . 

20  : 4,  15  : 9 

Progressing, 

No  account, 

First  year  of 

loam ; part 

connexion 

reclaimed 

with  Agri- 

bog ; part 

cultural  de- 

rocky 

ground,  un- 
lit for  tillage. 

partment. 

Model. 

Part  heavy 

Adequate ; 

25  : 2,  12  : 7, 

Fairly  effi- 

P.  — 

— 

Leitrim. 

clay;  part  re- 

well  built ; 

15  : 11 

cient. 

claimed  bog. 

in  fair  re- 

pair. 

Larne. 

Heavy  clay 

Adequate ; in 

13  : 11,  28  : 5, 

Do. 

P.  0 17  11$ 

— 

land. 

fair  order. 

27  : S,  2 : 12 

Reclaimed 

Adequate ; 

23  : 4,  11  : 9, 

Satisfactory,  P.159  15  2 

— 

Loughashe. 

mountain 
bog,  now  in 
a very  im- 
proved and 
productive 
condition. 

well  built ; 
in  fair  re- 
pair. 

9 : 12 

Ordinary. 

Part  clay, 

Inadequate ; 

10  : 3,  30  : 6, 

Fairly  effi- 

P.21  7 4$ 

— 

Lack. 

part  sandy 

middling ; 

29  : 9 

cient. 

soil 

barn  re- 
quires rc- 

Light  loam,  . 

Adequate ; 

27  : 1,  16  : 6, 

Do. 

P.  — 

— 

Lehinch. 

fair  order. 

15  : 10 
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Live  Stock. 

Pupils. 

School. 

County. 

Extent. 

i 

1 

Boarding 

J Day  School. 

6 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

(S 

Pt< 

£ 

On  Roll. 

1 

Industrial 

Class. 

l 

Ordinary — 
continued. 
Lisaniska, 

Mayo, 

A.  R.  E. 

13  0 

25 

6 

School  Garden. 
Loughglynn,  . 

Roscommon,  . 

0 2 27 

30 

17 

13 

Ordinary. 
Myragh,  . 

Donegal, 

5 2 26 

14 

5 

Mountallen, 

Roscommon,  . 

4 3 10 

2 

12 

35 

30 

Powclsborough, 

Sligo,  . 

2 2 15 

4 

30 

24 

16 

6 

Parkanaur, 

Tyrone,  . 

2 0 30 

1 

12 

20 

10 

Garden. 
Prizon,  . 

Mayo, 

0 10 

17 

8 

Model. 

Rahan, 

King’s  County, 

12  3 0 

3 

2 

16 

1 

22 

8 

Ordinart. 
Ratoath,  . 

Meath,  . 

7 3 20 

2 

1 

2 

15 

23 

15 

Rathcline, 

Longford, 

7 0 0 

3 

4 

2 

6 

26 

11 

Rooskcy,  . 

Mayo,  . 

2 0 0 

2 

2 

20 

40 

8 

Rathcoffey, 

Kildare,  . 

5 2 3 

1 

1 

19 

7 

Rath, 

Queen’s  County,  . 

2 1 0 

11 

= 

Slatta, 

Roscommon,  . 

11  0 0 

1 

2 

40 

18 

11 

Model. 

Templedouglas, 

Donegal, 

20  0 0 I 

6 

27 

1 

5 

3 
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Condition 

Profit  or 

Farm 

When 

of 

Loss  on 

Observations. 

School. 

Farms. 

Buildings. 

inspected. 

Agricultural 

Department. 

• 

Ordinary — 

continued. 

Light  loam,  . 

Inadequate ; 
bad  repair. 

16  : 10 

Progressing, 

No  account, 

Not  taken  into 
connexion 
with  Agri- 

Lisaniska. 

cultural  de- 
partment till 
the  close  of 
the  year 

18G9. 

School 

Garden. 

Vegetable 

None,  . 

12  : 2,  19  : 6, 

Satisfactory, 

P.  3 8 5 

— 

Loughglynn. 

loam. 

27  : 10 

Ordinary. 

Gravelly  soil, 

None  yet 

21  : 4,  1G  : 9 

Unsatisfac- 

No  account 

New  teacher, 

Myragh. 

erected. 

tory. 

for  this 

Part  heavy 

Adequate;  in 

25  : 2,  12  : 7, 

Fairly  effi- 

P.  4 6 9 

— 

Mountallen. 

clay ; part 
deep  bog, 
partially  re- 

fair  repair. 

15  : 11 

cient. 

claimed. 

Part  a gravel- 

None  erected 

6 : 2,  14  : 6, 

Do. 

P.  7 17  10 

- 

Powclsborough. 

ly  hill;  part 
cut  away 

and  reclaim- 

on  the  farm. 

23  : 10 

ed  bog. 

A new  stea- 

24  : 4,  30  : 8, 

Progressing, 

No  account, 

First  year  of 

Parkanaur. 

soil,  not  pro- 

ding  in  pro- 

13  : 12 

connexion 

perly  en- 

gross  of 

erection  by 

cultural  de- 

patron,  Mr. 

partmeut. 

Garden. 

Clay  loam. 

None  required, 

9 : 2,  1C  : G, 

Satisfactory 

P.  3 1G  2 

— 

Prizon. 

15  : 10 

Model. 

Clay  loam,  . 

Adequate;  well 

22:3,  24:7, 

Fairly  effi- 

P.  5 18  0 

— 

Italian. 

built;  fail- 
repair. 

30  : 10 

cient. 

Ordinary. 

Do.  . 

Inadequate ; 

18  : 3,  2 : C, 

Unsatisfac- 

L.  3 3 7 

New  teacher. 

Ratoath. 

4:11 

tory. 

Rathcline. 

Part  clay,  part 

Adequate ; to- 

23:2,  8:7, 

Fairly  effi- 

L.  3 10  0 

— 

bog. 

le  ruble  rc- 

12  : 11 

cient. 

Rooskey. 

Reclaimedbog 

Do.  . 

5:2,  9 :G, 

Do.  . 

P.  5 9 2 

— 

20:10 

Rathcoffey. 

Part  of  a drain- 

Inadequate  ; 

IS:  2,  21:5, 

Do.  . 

P.14  IS  8 

— 

ed  and  re- 

middling  re- 

G : 10 

claimed 

marsh. 

pair. 

Clay  loam, 

Now  steading 

4 : 9,  23  : 12 

Progressing 

No  account 

First  year  of 

Rath. 

in  progress 

connexion 

with  agricul- 

tural  depart- 

ment. 

Poor  clay  soil 

Inadequate  ; 

24:2,  7:7, 

— 

P.  7 4 4 

— 

Slatta. 

in  progres 

bad  repair 

11  : 11 

of  being  im 

barn  requir- 

proved. 

ed. 

Model. 

Poor  clay  lane 

, Covered  stead 

17:4,  14:9, 

Farming  sa 

P.1S  9 11 

— 

Templedouglas. 

extending 

ing;  ade 

8:12 

tisfactory 

across  a stcc 

quatC;  anc 

agricultu- 

hill. 

in  fair  re 

ral  clas 

pair. 

very  low. 
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Li 

ve  Stock. 

! 

School. 

County. 

Extent. 

1 

||! 

d 

K 

E 

P-. 

«-<j 

ORDINARY. 

Taniokey, 

Armagh, 

A.  R.  P. 

7 0 0 

2 

1 

15 

Tcrmon,  . 

Cavan,  . 

25  3 26 

9 

3 

60 

i 

Tooban,  . 

Donegal, 

4 0 0 

4 

40 

Tiermoghan,  . 

Kildare, . 

2 0 30 

o 

1 

6 

Twomilehouse, 

Do 

4 3 17 

3 

2 

10 

i 

Tubber,  . 

Clare,  . 

10  3 38 

12 

5 

30 

Don- 

key. 

Tullycasson,  . 

Cavan,  . 

15  0 0 

11 

2 

30 

1 

Don- 

key. 

Model. 

Ulster, 

Antrim,  . 

108  1 25 

17 

4 

Woodstock, 

Kilkenny, 

8 2 35 

3 

3 

2 

19 

1 

Woodpole, 

Meath,  . 

15  0 0 

4 

2 

39 

1 

! 

24  13  . 

22  H . 
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Ballanruan, 

Ballygloss, 

Ballysaggart, 

Cahirsherkin, 

Clonlceen, 


Derrycastle, 

Dirreendarragli, 


Clare, 

6 

2 

1 

10 

11 

2 

40 

2 

91 

60 

43  I 

Kilkenny, 

3 

3 

24 

12 

51 

11 

19 

Waterford,  , 

12 

0 

0 

3 

10 

1 

53 

9 

17 

Clare, 

20 

0 

0 

4 

12 

30 

1 

132 

70 

53 

Cork,  . 

8 

0 

0 

9 

11 

30 

1 

116 

43 

24 

Kilkenny, 

3 

1 

0 

3 

2 

1 

Don- 

67 

35 

28 

Tipperary. 

18 

1 

22 

4 

23 

2 

15 

1 

53 

27 

17 

j Kerry, 

4 

0 

0 

4 

2 

24 

1 

Don- 

key. 

116 

76 

41 
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Rocky ; im- 

Very  middling, 

September, 

Fair,  . 

Profit,  . 

_ 

Ballanruau. 

proved. 
Medium  soil; 

Not  well 

October, and 
November, 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Ballygloss. 

improving. 
Reclaimable 
moor  and  bog. 
Part  clay  soil, 

placed. 

Not  quite  suf- 
ficient asyet. 
Sufficient,  but 

1800. 

Improving, 
Middling  ; 

Profit, 

Established 
July,  18C9. 

Ballysaggart. 

Cahirslierkin. 

part  bog. 
Medium  soil. 

out  of  order. 
Do.  . 

_ 

improving. 
Pretty  good, 

Do. 

- 

Clonkeen. 

much  im- 

proved. 
Good  land,  . 

Good,  , 

- 

Good, 

Do. 

- 

Clonmore. 

Clay  slate  soil ; 

Do.  . 



Do. 

Loss, 

- 

Derrycaslle. 

improved. 
Mountain  bog, 

Not  sufficient 
yet. 

- 

Fair,  . 

Profit,  . 

Dirrcendarragh. 

2 E 
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Dromandoora, . 

I Clare, 

Dunmanway,  . 
Farrah  y,  . ' 

Cork, 

1 Cork,  . 

Feakle, 

Freemount, 

Glandore, 

Glengarra, 

Gormanstown, 

Clare,  . 

1 Cork, 

1 Cork,  . 

! Waterford, 
! Tipperary, 

Grange,  . 

Waterford, 

Ivildinan,  . 

Cork, 

Lansdowne, 
Lismore,  . 

Kerry, 

Waterford, 

Mount  Trencliard,  . 
Moveen,  . 

Limerick, 
Clare,  . 

Mungret,  . 

Limerick, 

Munster,  . 

Cork, 

Newmarket, 

Cork,  . 

Parteen,  . 

Clare, 

Piltown,  . 
Sallybank, 

Kilkenny, 
Clare,  . 

Sneeni, 

Kerry,  . 

Tervoe,  . 

Limerick, 

Tullycrine,  . . j 

Clare, 

. Kilkenny, 


2 33 

0 0 

0 32 

0 0 I 
0 0 


8 1 20  | 

1G  0 0 4 | 

goo; 

23  2 21  , 

fi  2 35  | 

8 0 15  I 3 I 


"5  f J 


Boarding.  | Day  Pupils. 


144  110 
Scjliool 
ino  pera! 


Nod  aysc 


G Do. 
3 Do. 
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1 

| 

Condition 

Profit  or 

I 

Farm 

When 

of  ! 

Observations. 

School. 

Farms. 

Buildings. 

Agricultural  j 

last  Year  s 

! 

| 

Department.  [ 

Working. 

| 

Hilly,  rocky 

Middling,  . 

Fair,  . 

Profit, 

Dromandocra, 

land. 

Very  good,  . 



Pretty  good, 

Do. 

— 

Dunmanway. 

Poor  land, 

Good,  . 

— 

Fair,  . 

Loss, 

— 

Pretty  good,  . 

_ 

Good, 

Profit, 

— 

Fealtle. 

Do.  . 

— 

Pretty  good, 

Do. 

— 

Good,  . 

— 

Do. 

Do. 

— 

Glandore. 



Do. 

Do. 

— 

Glengarra. 

Do.  . 

— 

Fair,  . 

Do. 

— 

Gonnanstown. 

soil. 

Medium  soil, . 

Hot  suitable, 

_ 

Good, 

Do. 

— 

Grange. 

nor  well 

Reclaimed  bog 

placed. 

Middling, 

_ 

Fair,  . 

Do. 

— 

Kildinan. 

and  moor 

Hot  sufficient, 

Good, 

Do. 

— 

Lansdowne. 

Good,  but  a 

— 

School  good 

— 

— 

Lismoi'e. 

bad  condi- 

little  out  of 

farm  “idle.” 

Very  good,  . 

— 

Fair,  . 

Profit,  . 

— 

Mt.  Trenchard. 

Part  clay  land, 
part  bog. 

Middling,  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Strong  clay 

Very  good,  . 

_ 

Good, 

Do. 

— 

Mungret. 

soil. 

Sandy  loam, 

Do.  . 

- 

Do. 

Do. 

- 

Munster. 

Medium  soil, . 

Middling;  not 

Fair,  . 

Do. 

Xewmarket. 

quite  suffi- 
cient. 

Good  land, 

Middling, 

— 

Do. 

Do. 

— 

Parteen. 

Do.  . 

Pretty  good,  . 

Good, 

Do. 

_ 

Piltown. 

Medium  soil, 

Good,  . 

— 

Pretty  good 

Do. 

Sallybank. 

Reclaimedbog 

Hot  quite  suf- 

Good, 

Do. 

_ 

! Sneem. 

and  moor,  etc 

ficient. 

Clay  soil, 

Very  good,  . 

— 

Do. 

Do. 

i Tervoe. 

Reclaimedbog 

Middling;  ra- 

Do. 

Do. 



| Tullycrine. 

ther  limited. 

Clay  soil, 

Middling, 

: — 

Pretty  good 

Do. 

1 

| Whitechurch. 

•2  E 2 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 
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Antrim, 

505 

46,923 

42,733 

89,661 

29,710 

1,770 

8 

5 

231 

17 

5 

24,126 

1 

5 

7,212 

2 

2 

Armagh, 

196 

16,925 

15,578 

32,503 

10,968 

564 

14 

s 

39 

14 

9 

8,710 

19 

0 

2,379  18 

G 

Cavan,  . 

251 

16,111 

14,559 

30,070 

9,987 

492 

12 

1 

80 

5 

1 

7,372 

11 

0 

S09 

11 

8 

Donegal, 

325 

21,399 

17,183 

38,582 

12,155 

562 

11 

11 

G7 

3 

8 

10,167 

12 

9 

1,587 

lo 

7 

Down,  . 

3C0 

29,059 

24,362 

53,421 

19,616 

1.188  16 

11 

9G 

18 

7 

16,201 

0 

1 

5,209 

8 

0 

Fermanagh,  . 

125 

7,983 

6,668 

14,651 

4,690 

2CI 

2 

8 

1G 

4 

0 

3,940 

8 

8 

571 

15 

10 

Londonderry, 

235 

14,448 

12,662 

27,110 

9,917 

670 

14 

9 

48 

13 

9 

9,360  11 

0 

3,054 

2 

10 

Monaghan,  . 

156 

11,951 

10,421 

22,372 

7,004 

512 

10 

10 

42 

9 

9 

5,581 

17 

4 

1,047 

G 

8 

Tyrone, . . 

333 

21,139 

17,810 

38,949 

12,789 

731 

15 

7 

88 

8 

8 

10,464 

3 

1 

2,271 

15 

8 

Total,  . 

2,4S6 

185,938 

161,981 

347,919 

116,836 

6,755 

7 

5 

711 

15 

8 

95,925 

4 

4 

24,143 

16  11 

Munster  : 

Clare,  . 

202 

15,475 

14,044 

29,519 

11,295 

654 

11 

10 

9 1G 

5 

8,587  13 

0 

1,513  13 

0 

Cork,  . 

576 

48,321 

48,870 

97,191 

41,694 

2,257 

18 

4 

lan 

11 

2 

28,509 

8 

10- 

5,967 

4 

9 

Kerry,  . . 

255 

21,649 

21,521 

43,170 

IS,  129 

902 

3 11 

104 

9 

1 

11,217 

7 

1 

1,892 

0 

10 

Limerick, 

221 

17,904 

21,520 

39,424 

16,665 

944 

7 

5 

137 

18 

1 

12,531 

14 

11 

3,127 

16 

0 

Tipperary, 

284 

20,674 

20,947 

41,621 

16,408 

971 

13 

3 

71 

3 

3 

11,591 

3 

6 

2,988 

0 

10 

Waterford,  . 

119 

7,795 

8,373 

16,168 

6,825 

850 

9 

11 

33 

1 

8 

5,095 

6 

1 

1,391 

7 

3 

Total,  . 

1,657 

131,818 

135,275 

267,093 

111,016 

6,081 

4 

8 

511 

19 

8 

77,532 

13 

5 

16,880 

7 

8 

Leinster  : 

Carlow, 

63 

3,835 

4,483 

S,3iS 

3,343 

180 

12 

G 

0 

0 

2,494 

19 

3 

319 

13 

2 

Dublin,  . 

231 

23,967 

30,170 

54,137 

19,366 

1,181 

15 

11 

203 

16 

2 

16,438 

19 

8 

3,951 

12 

3 

Kildare, 

105 

6,978 

6,(,84 

13,662 

5,403 

551 

0 

2 

47 

4 

10 

4,421 

8 

0 

901 

1 

8 

Kilkenny, 

167 

9,982 

10,762 

20.744 

8,405 

528 

9 

5 

57 

10 

11 

6,889 

18 

8 

1,152 

16 

10 

King’s,  . 

101 

6,655 

7,146 

13,801 

5,060 

209 

12 

9 

27 

5 

8 

4,007  17 

6 

817 

11 

0 

Longford, 

96 

6,928 

6,409 

13,337 

4,576 

193 

17 

11 

14 

0 

0 

2,970 

14 

3 

369 

12 

2 

Louth,  , 

89 

6,829 

7,439 

14,268 

4,847 

255 

16 

9 

12 

0 

0 

3,126 

14 

0 

789 

0 

1 1 

Meath,  . 

172 

8,849 

7,975 

16,824 

6,472 

372 

6 

1 

29 

14 

10 

5, 1 35 

11 

9 

1,061 

16 

5 

Queen’s, 

94 

6,553 

0,493 

13,046 

4,619 

302 

18 

8 

] 

10 

7 

3,825 

17 

11 

769 

2 

5 

Westmeath,  . 

135 

6.944 

7,996 

14,940 

5,487 

278 

13 

7 

8 

2 

2 

3,716 

10 

1 

GOG 

15 

8 

Wexford, 

119 

7,737 

9.491 

17,228 

6,575 

352 

8 

10 

7 

10 

8 

4,473 

11 

7 

961 

11 

1 

Wicklow, 

98 

6,251 

6,096 

12,347 

4,593 

274 

15 

0 

54 

11 

13 

3,319 

1 

4 

981 

14 

0 

Total,  . 

1,500 

101,508 

111,144 

212,652 

78,746 

4,487 

7 

7 

4GS  7 4 

60,801 

4 

0 

12,742 

7 

7 

Connaught  : 

Galway, 

284 

21,538 

20,044 

41.582 

18.875 

655 

15 

5 

49 

0 

1 

9,470 

2 

4 

1,335  19 

1 

Leitrim, 

185 

12.526 

1 1 .290 

23,816 

7,991 

415 

10 

7 

46 

13 

7 

5,485 

10 

6 

733 

12 

0 

Mayo,  . 

266 

24,271 

19,893 

44,164 

12,749 

6.4 

2 

1 

28 

12 

1 

8,533 

17 

7 

1,362 

0 

8 

Roscommon, 

196 

16,241 

15,968 

32,209 

10.394 

522 

8 

4 

24 

0 

0 

7,060 

11 

5 

1,052 

6 

7 

Sligo,  . 

133 

11,322 

10,578 

21,900 

6.953 

343 

1 

G 

49 

3 

5 

4,958 

3 

0 

758 

0 

5 

Total, 

1,064 

85,898 

77,773 

163,  G71 

51,962 

2,560 

17 

11 

197 

9 

2 

35,508 

4 10 

5,241 

IS 

9 

Summary : 

Ulster,  . 

2.4S6 

185,938 

101,981 

347,919 

110,836 

6,755 

7 

5 

711 

15 

8 

95,925 

4 

4 

24,143 

16 

11 

Munster, 

1,057 

131,818 

135,275 

267,093 

111,016 

6, 0SI 

4 

8 

511 

19 

8 

77,532 

13 

5 

16.8S0 

7 

8 

Leinster, 

1,500 

101,508 

111,144 

212,652 

78,746 

4,487 

7 

7 

468 

7 

4 

00,801 

4 

0 

12,742 

7 

7 

Connaught,  . 

1,064 

85,898 

77,773 

163,671 

51,962 

2, £60 

17 

11 

197 

9 

2 

35,503 

4 

10 

5,241  18 

9 

Total,  . 

6,707 

505,162 

486,173 

991,335 

358,560 

19,884 

17 

7 

1,S89 

11 

10 

269,767  6 7 

59,008 

10 

11 

2 R2 
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APPENDIX  I. 

List  of  Sixty-nine  Schools  on  the  Suspended  List  at  end  of  year  18G9. 


County. 

Jistrict 

No. 

Parish. 

Antrim, 

8 

Carrickfergus, 

Do 

3 

Annoy,  . 

l)o.,  . 

8 

i'ullyrusk, 

Do 

8 

Shankill, 

Armagh, 

11 

Do.,  . 

Cavan,  . 

23 

Annaghcliffe,  . 

Do.,  . 

31 

Killesl’.andra,  . 

Do.,  . 

23 

Annaghclilfe,  . 

Do.,  . 

24 

Mullagh, 

Do.,  . 

23 

Annagh, 

Donegal, 

2 

Kalian,  Lower, 

Do.,  . 

2 

Muff,  . 

Do 

2 

Falian,  Lower, 

Do.,  . 

1 

Conwal,  . 

13 

Magheraculmoney. 

Do.,  . 

13 

Derryvullan,  . 

Londonderry, 

2 

Templemore,  . 

Do.,  . 

2 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

2 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

7 

Tamlaght  O’Crilly 

18 

Tedavnet, 

Tyrone,  . 

14 

Clogher,  . 

Do.,  . 

6 

Donagheady,  . 

Do.,  . 

14 

Clogher,  . 

Do.,  . 

13 

Kilskerry, 

Clare,  . 

42 

Drumcliffe, 

Do.,  . 

42 

Kilmoon, 

Do.,  . 

42 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

42 

Drumcliffe, 

Cork, 

56 

Brigoun, 

Do.,  . 

56 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

60 

Blarney, 

Do.,  . 

56 

Ardnageehy,  . 

Do.,  . 

nr> 

Kilmicliael, 

Do.,  . 

56 

Britway, 

Do.,  . 

56 

Doneraile, 

Kerry,  . 

54 

Dingle,  . 

Do.,  . 

57 

Kenmare, 

Do.,  . 

58 

Tuosist,  . 

Tipperary, 

36 

Cloughprior,  . 

Waterford, 

1 allow,  . 

Do.,  . 

53 

Mothill,  . 

Do.,  . 

48 

Tallow,  . 

Dublin, 

30 

Grangegorman, 

Kildare, 

44 

Dunmanogue, 

Kilkenny, 

39 

Powerstown,  . 

Do 

49 

Lisluning, 

Do.,  . 

47 

Aghaviller, 

King’s,  . 

41 

Kilbride, 

Do  , . 

36 

Birr,  . 

Longford, 

28 

Columhkill,  . 

Do.,  . 

28 

Clonahard, 

25 

Drumshallon, 

Do.,  . 

25 

Uathdrummin, 

Do.,  . 

25 

Terrnonfeckin, 

25 

Kilshairn, 

Do.,  . 

25 

Cushinstown, 

Do 

29 

Kildalkey, 

Westmeath,  . 

33 

Ballymorin, 

Wexford, 

50 

Ballyhoge, 

Galway, 

32 

Abbey,  . 

Do.,  . 

c5 

Lickerig, 

Do.,  . 

26 

Ballinakill, 

Do.,  . 

42 

Kilbeacanty,  . 

Do.,  . 

42 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

34 

Kilcummin, 

Do.,  . 

35 

Kilmalinogue, 

21 

Kilconduff, 

Do.,  . 

20 

Crossmolina,  . 

School. 

Roll 

No. 

Carrickfergus,  . 

m. 

31 

Breen, 

.'  f. 

1503 

Dundrod, 

f. 

5537 

Caveliill, 

. f. 

6633 

Dougher, 

f. 

3460 

Curlurgan, 

129 

Coronary, 

. m. 

143 

Coolboyogue,  . 

f. 

158 

Killeter,  . 

. f. 

2334 

Kilnaleck, 

3370 

Ballymacarney, 

2408 

Ture, 

i. 

2999 

Tullydish, 

3884 

Templedouglas, 

! f. 

8092 

Tulnaquiggy,  . 

288 

(Jules,  . " . 

2869 

Shantallagh, 

1538 

Molcnan, 

. m. 

1570 

Do., 

f. 

1571 

Drumgarner,  . 

f. 

2486 

Tullycronan,  . 

f. 

4653 

Eskra,  . 

. m. 

393 

Donagheady,  . 

1260 

Eskra,  . . 

’.  f. 

1890 

Feglish,  . 

. f. 

3277 

Ne  wtownstackpoole, 

. m. 

443 

Caherbullog,  . 

. m. 

3198 

Do., 

f. 

3199 

N ewto  wnstackpoole, 

. f. 

5314 

Mitchelstown,  . 

m. 

504 

Do., 

f. 

505 

Blarney,  . 

f. 

1542 

Killuntiue, 

3049 

Dromleigli, 

! f. 

3509 

Britway,  . 

f. 

3994 

Skeehanabeg,  . 

. m. 

4128 

Dingle,  . 

. m. 

1278 

Kenmare, 

f. 

2850 

Daurus,  . 

f. 

7122 

Carney,  . 

m. 

2076 

Kilcalf,  . 

. m. 

3490 

Coolnahorna,  . 

. f. 

4137 

Ballyduff, 

. f. 

4318 

St.  Peter’s,  . 

f.  (2) 

7717 

Levitstown, 

. f. 

2712 

Skeavostheen, . 

1155 

Mullinakill, 

'.  f. 

3877 

Newmarket, 

6518 

Tullamore, 

. m. 

829 

Thomastown,  . 

f. 

2414 

Cloneen,  . 

2372 

Clonahard, 

’.  f. 

2691 

Kellystown, 

. m. 

1305 

Walshestown,  . 

. m. 

1593 

Cartown, 

. f. 

2004 

Mount  Hanover, 

f. 

1176 

Cushinstown,  . 

f. 

3147 

Carnisle,  . 

f. 

3812 

Newbristy,  . 

. m. 

1313 

Galbally, 

f. 

1491 

Briersfield, 

990 

1 Lickerig, 

! f! 

1009 

Tully,  . 

1319 

Killafeen,  . 

. m. 

1325 

Do., 

f. 

1520 

Outerard, 

. f. 

4787 

Boley,  . 

. m. 

1006 

Swineford, 

. i. 

2031 

Richmond, 

. m. 

4010 
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APPENDIX  K. 

List  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-two  Schools,  towards  the  erection  of  which  the 
Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  were  not  in  operation  on  the 
31st  December,  1869  ; with  Summaries  in  Counties  and  Provinces. 


ULSTER— 28  Schools. 

County  of  Antrim,  ....  2 Schools. 


Roll 

No. 

Pariah. 

District 

No. 

School. 

Schools. 

Number  of  Pupils  to  bo 
accommodated. 

If  Lease 
executed, 
how  School 
is  vested. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total.  | 

1 0270 

Shankill,  . . ' 

9 

Porter's,  . m. 

1 

75 

_ 

75 

| In  Board. 

10278 

Do. 

- 

Do.  . f. 

2 

- 

75 

75 

Total,  . ! 

3 

75 

75 

150 

County  of  Armagh Nil. 

County  of  Cavan,  . . . . ] School. 


9843 

Knockbride, . 

24 

Derrydamph,  . 

1 

40 

20 

60 

In  Board. 

Total, 

1 

40  ; 

20 

60 

County  of  Donegal 6 Schools. 


9141 

Drumholme, 

5 

Laghey,  . 

1 

40 

20 

60 

1 

9142 

Inishmacsaint, 

— 

Bundoran,  . m. 

2 

75 

- 

75 

9113 

Do. 

- 

Do.  . . f. 

3 

- 

75 

75 

9606 

Killaghtee,  . 

- 

Drimduth, 

4 

40 

60 

10165 

Inniskeel, 

_ 

Glenties, 

5 

60 

40 

I 

10166 

Do. 

- 

Glenleigban,  . 

6 

40 

35 

73 

J 

Total, 

6 

255 

190 

445 

County  of  Down,  . . . .5  Schools. 


9997 

Donagliadee, 

10 

Donaghadee,  . 

m. 

1 

75 

_ 

75 

) 

9998 

Do. 

_ 

Do.  . 

f. 

2 

- 

75 

to 

10150 

Killyleagh,  . 

_ 

Killyleagh, 

m. 

3 

100 

- 

100 

r 

r In  Board. 

10151 

Do. 

_ 

i)o.  . 

f. 

4 

- 

100 

1 

10152 

Do. 

Do.  . 

i- 

5 

50 

50 

100 

j 

Total, 

5 

225 

225 

450 

County  of  Fermanagh,  . . .4  Schools. 


7866! 

Cleenish, 

13 

Mullaghdun,  . 

1 

40 

35  | 

75 

9913 

Enniskillen, 

_ 

Tempo,  . 

2 

40  , 

20 

60 

101 IV 

Clones, 

18  , 

Corranny, 

3 

60 

40 

10141 

Rosleer, 

- 

Cordoola, 

4 

60 

Total, 

4 

200  | 

155 

355  | 

County  of  Londonderry,  . . . 4 Schools. 


9559 

Greenlough,  . 

7 j 

Moneystaglian, 

1 

40 

35 

75 



9831 

7 

2 ! 

40 

35  1 

75 

In  Trustees. 

10029] 

3 I 

Bally  hack  et,  . 

3 

60 

60  1 

120 

In  Board. 

100441 

Killowen, 

3 

Cranagh  Hill, . 

4 

40 

35 

75 

Do. 

Total, 

4 

180 

165 

345 
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List  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-two  Schools,  towards  the  erection  of  which  the 
Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  were  not  in  operation  on  the 
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County  of  Monaghan,  . . .1  School. 


Roll  • 1 

No.  rarlsh- 

JS5 

5 

School 

Schools 

Number  of  Pupils  to  be 
accommodated. 

If  Lease 

how  School 
is  vested. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

10118  Aughamullan, 

24 

Corlat,  . 

1 

40 

20 

60 

In  Trustees. 

Total, 

1 

40 

20 

eo 

County  of  Tyrone, 

. 5 

Schools. 

S86S  Kilskeery,  . 

13 

Grannan, 

1 

40 

20 

60 

] 

9999  Clonl'eacic,  . 

IS 

Derryfubble,  . 

2 

60 

40 

10.1 

10]  So  Ardstraw, 

(3 

Altdoghal, 

3 

60 

40 

100 

J-  In  Board. 

10189  J,r.  Lana  field, 

14 

Mulnavar, 

4 

40 

85 

75 

10287  Dohacavey,  . 

- 

Corryglass, 

5 

60 

60 

120 

J 

Total, 

3 

260 

195 

455 

MUNSTER— 103  Schools. 


County  of  Clare,  . . . .19  Schools. 


9421 

Kilmanaheen, 

42 

Runneeu, 

m. 

1 

75 

_ 

75 

9425 

Do. 

Do. 

f. 

75 

75 

/ 

9507 

Kilmacduanc, 

45 

Tull  v brack,  . 

m. 

8 

75 

- 

75 

9508 

Do. 

_ 

Do. 

-f. 

4 

- 

7o 

75 

9678 

Do. 

Ocean  view, 

m. 

5 

75 

- 

75 

In  Trustees. 

9861 

Do. 

_ 

Do. 

f. 

6 

- 

75 

75 

Do. 

9679 

-Do.  . . 

_ 

.Atlantic, 

m. 

7 

73 

- 

7.» 

— 

9862 

Do. 

_ 

Do. 

f. 

8 

- 

75 

7o 

— 

9804 

Killard, 

_ 

Killard,  . 

m. 

9 

100 

- 

100 

j-In  Board. 

9805 

Do. 

_ 

Do. 

f. 

10 

- 

100 

100 

10190 

Kilmurry.  Ibrickan, 

_ 

Moghera, 

11 

60 

60 

120 

In  Trustees. 

10191 

Do. 

_ 

Coore.  . 

12 

60 

60 

120 

Do. 

10245 

Moynsta, 

_ 

Carrigaholt,  . 

m. 

13 

150 

- 

150 

J.  Do. 

.10216 

Do. 

_ 

Do.  . 

f. 

14 

- 

150 

150 

103  If 

Kilballvowen, 

_ 

Kilbaha, 

m 

15 

75 

- 

75 

— 

103U 

Do. 

_ 

Do.  . 

f. 

16 

75 

7 > 

— 

1032( 

Ivilliddane,  . 

_ 

Effernan, 

17 

60 

40 

100 

— 

10321 

Clendegad,  . 

- 

Li  ssy  easey, 

18 

60 

60 

120 

_ 

10822 

Do. 

“ 

1’  ergus  V iew, 

60 

Total, 

19 

925 

605 

1030 

County  of  Cork, 27  Schools. 


9385 

9406 

Drishane, 

Do. 

55 

Ratliduaue, 

Do. 

in. 

f. 

1 

2 

75 

75 

75 

| In  Board. 

9144 

Ivilbrin, 

56 

Curras,  . 

m. 

3 

75 

- 

75 

— 

9145 

Do. 

_ 

Do. 

f. 

4 

- 

75 

75 

— . 

9162 

Kilmonogue, 

60 

Belgooley, 

5 

60 

40 

100 

In  Trustees. 

9649;  limgrone. 

59 

Old  Head  of 

Kin- 

sale, 

in. 

6 

73 

- 

75 

Do. 

9766 

Kilmichael,  . 

55 

Castleview, 

f. 

7 

- 

60 

60 

Do. 

9787 

Dromtariff,  . 

- 

Derrygalun,  . 

ni. 

8 

150 

- 

150 

j-  In  Board. 

9788 

Do. 

— 

Do. 

f. 

9 

- 

150 

150 

9815 

Tullalease,  . 

56 

'l'ullalease, 

m. 

10 

75 

- 

75 

[in  Trustees. 

9816 

Do. 

— 

Do. 

f. 

11 

- 

75 

lo 

98l9|  Kilmeen, 

55 

Cronrea, 

ro. 

12 

60 

- 

60 

Do. 
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County  of  Couk — coul itmed. 


— 

Number  nf  Pupil 

to  be 

Roll 

No. 

Parish. 

T ' 

School. 

Nn  nf 

<n 

;onnno(Ul. 

executed, 

how  School 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

is  vested. 

99(52 

55 

Cronrca,  . f. 

13 

. 

GO 

60 

In  Trustee?. 

91129 

993' 

Ball  vgar  van, 
Do. 

(50 

GO 

Bally  gar  van,  m. 

Do.  . f. 

14 

75 

75 

75 

}.  Do. 

9341 

Kilcatlierine, 

oil 

Kilmacowan,  m. 

16 

75 

- 

io  . 

| Iii  Board 

934! 

Do. 

- 

17 

- 

IO 

IO 

91:70 

Drishane, 

55 

Hollvmount,  m. 

HI 

GO 

- 

60 

| In  Trustees. 

91171 

Do. 

- 

Do,  . f. 

- 

91172 

l)o. 

- 

Cloghooly,  . m. 

20 

75 

- 

IO 

| In  Board. 

987: 

Do. 

— 

Do.  . f. 

- 

75 

10079 

55 

Kiskeane,  . i. 

22 

- 

io 

75 

In  rl  rustees. 

10091 

Kilbrittain,  . 

59 

Burrin, 

23 

40 

85 

75 

Do. 

10115 

Ringroue, 

- 

Old  Head  oi  Kin- 

In  Trustees. 

sale,  . f. 

24 

- 

IO 

75 

10243 

Descrtserges, 

- 

Aliiohill,  . m. 

75 

- 

75 

— 

10244 

Do. 

— 

Do.  . f. 

2b 

- 

75 

75 

— 

10276 

Kilnamartery, 

55 

Reenaniree,  . 

27 

75 

10 

150 

In  Trustees. 

Total, 

■27 

1,045 

1,155 

2,200 

County  of  Kerry,  . . 43  Schools. 


71143 

Kilshiuane,  . 

54 

Ratliea,  . 

in. 

i 

so 

- 

90 

j-  In  Trustees. 

71144 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

f. 

2 

— 

9651 

Kilcummins, 

57 

Meentoges,  . 

m. 

3 

100 

- 

100  ' 

j-  Do. 

Do. 

_ 

Do. 

f. 

4 

- 

100 

100 

91506 

- 

Caliersavane,  . 

5 

60 

60 

120 

In  Board. 

91137 

Knockane,  . 

- 

Gap  of  Dunloo, 

6 

40 

20 

60 

Do. 

91174 

Brandonnell, 

54 

Ardfert,  . 

m. 

7 

100 

- 

100 

91175 

Do. 

_ 

Do. 

f. 

8 

- 

/ 1,USCCL&* 

9876 

57 

Kirrago, . 

9 

60 

60 

120 

In  Board. 

915711 

9879 

Do. 

Do. 

Aughatubrid,  . 
Do. 

in. 

f. 

10 

11 

100 

100 

100 

J.  Do. 

9995 

Ardfert, 

54 

Tubrid,  „ 

m. 

12 

75 

- 

75 

^ In  Trustees. 

9996 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

f. 

- 

/ 0 

10005 

Kilnaugliten, 

52 

Tarbert, . 
Do. 

m. 

14 

100 

- 

100 

10006' 

Do.  . . 

— 

f. 

15 

10014 

Kiicummin,  . 

57 

Coolick, . 

»>. 

16 

io 

- 

IO 

| In  Board. 

16015 

Do. 

— 

Do. 

f. 

17 

- 

7 5 

100 

lOOlO;  Kilgavrylander, 

- 

Fibough, 

m. 

13 

1(0 

- 

j-  In  Trustees. 

10017 

Do. 

_ 

Do. 

f. 

19 

1 0020 

Ballinaalaue, 

54 

Knockecnahone, 

20 

60 

60 

120 

Do. 

10045 

Kilcrobaue,  . 

57 

Lohar,  . 

m. 

21 

75 

- 

IO 

| In  Board. 

10046 

Do. 

— 

Do.  . 

i. 

- 

1 o 

75 

120 

10019 

Killarney, 

- 

Lougliguitcane, 

in. 

23 

120 

- 

Do. 

1005C 

Do. 

- 

St.  Gertrude’s, 

1. 

24 

- 

120 

120 

Do. 

1(1057 

Killiney, 

54 

Carrigalia, 

in. 

25 

too 

- 

100 

— 

1005U 

Do. 

_ 

Do.  . 

f. 

26 

- 

100 

1(.0 

— 

10059 

Ballyheigue, . 

- 

Tiersbanahan, . 

27 

40 

20 

60 

In  I rustees. 

10071 

Armagh, 

- 

Derryquav, 

m. 

28 

IO 

z 

10 

— 

10077 

Do. 

- 

Do.  . 

f. 

— 

75 

— 

100911 

Kilcrohanc,  . 

57 

Lettertinisb,  . 

in. 

30 

75 

- 

75 

j-  In  Board. 

10099 

Do. 

- 

Do.  . 

f. 

81 

- 

7o 

i •> 

10100 

Do. 

- 

Glenlougli, 

ni. 

32 

75 

- 

75 

} D“- 

10101 

Do. 

_ 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

75 

10102 

Do.  . - . 

- 

Derryleagb,  . 

M 

40 

8 o 

7o 

Do. 

10167 

Noli  aval, 

54 

JNohaval, 

m. 

3o 

75 

- 

l o 

— 

10326 

Do. 

_ 

Do.  . 

i. 

36 

- 

75 

1 5 

In  Trustees. 

10182 

Lispole, 

_ 

Minard  Castle. 

37 

60 

60 

120 

10239 

Kilcrobaue,  . 

57 

Calierdaniel,  . 

m. 

38 

100 

- 

100 

j-  In  Board. 

1024(1 

Do. 

Do. 

f. 

39 

- 

100 

10241 

Do. 

m. 

40 

100 

- 

100 

| Do. 

J 0242 

Do. 

_ 

Do. 

f. 

41 

- 

100 

100 

10261 

Do. 

_ 

Blackwater-bridge, 

42 

40 

35 

75 

Do. 

10260 

O’Brennan,  . 

54 

Meeng, 

43 

30 

20 

50 

In  Trustees. 

Total, 

43 

1,965 

1,875 

3,840 
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List  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-two  Schools,  towards  the  erection  of  which  the 
Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  were  not  in  operation  on  the 
31st  December,  1869 — Munster — continued. 


County  of  Limerick,  ....  11  Schools. 


Hull 

Parish. 

1. 

School . 

No.  of 

Number  of  Pupils  to  bo 
accommodated. 

If  Lease 
executed, 

Schools. 

how  School 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

91120 

Corcomohide, 

52 

Ballvarran, 

m. 

1 

75 

u 

In  Trustees. 

i/1121 

Do. 

Do. 

f. 

2 

Z3 

911.52 

Iviliagholehane, 

_ 

Broad  ford, 

m. 

3 

100 

100 

Do. 

8853 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

f. 

4 

100 

100 

lull)/ 

Killeedy, 

— 

Mount  Collin? 

m. 

.5 

100 

100 

Do. 

101 08 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

f. 

6 

_ 

100 

100 

10121) 

Kilmovlan,  . 

- 

Nutgrove, 

m. 

7 

100 

100 

Do. 

10127 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

f. 

8 

_ 

100 

100 

1 h229 

Brii  re  s, 

46 

Brurec, 

f. 

9 

100 

100 

10313 

10317 

Kilkeedy,  . 
Do. 

51 

Lurriga, 
Do.  . 

m. 

f. 

10 

11 

75 

75 

75 

j-  In  Trustees. 

Total, 

11 

450 

550 

1,000 

County  of  Tipperary,  . . . .3  Schools. 


1 '200 

j 

Caliir,  . . . 53 

Grarryclogher, 

1 | 

40  ! 

0- 

10201 

Do.  . . . | - 

Ballingearv, 

2 1 

40 

35 

75 

10238 

Grange,  . . [ - 

Garnavilla, 

3 

40  | 

35 

75 

In  Board. 

Total,  . 

3 1 
1 

120  ! 

105 

225 

County  or  Waterford,  . . . Nil. 


LEINSTER — 13  Schools. 


County  of  Carlow,  ....  Nil. 


County  of  Purlin, School. 


9957 

Clondalkin,  . 

87  Clondalkin  Village, 

j 1 J 40 

35 

! 75 

In  Trustees, 

Total, 

! 1 1 40 

35 

75 

County  of  Kildare, 
County  of  Kilkenny,  . 

. Nil. 

• . . 1 School. 

8014  [ 

Kilfane, 

47  Kilfane,  . . . j 

1 60 

40 

100  ; 

In  Board. 

i 

Total, 

1 ! 60 

40 

100 

King’s  County,  . . . Nil. 


I 

9.940j  Mol) ill, 

!).  >4 1 . Do. 

1 00-22  Kil'oe, 
1002:5!  Do. 

1 02 <111 1 Clonucsh, 

10329  Do. 


County  of  Longford, 0 Schools. 


28 

Ederdone, 

m. 

1 

- 

Do.  . 

f. 

2 

15 

> In  Trustees. 

- 

Drumlish, 

m. 

3 

75 

75 

— 

Do.  . 

f. 

4 

[ Do. 

- 

Clonteagh, 

m. 

5 

75 

" 

Do.  . 

f. 

6 

75 

75 

— 

Total, 

6 

225 

225 

450 

County  of  Louth,  . . , Nil. 
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County  of  Meath,  ....  1 School. 


Roll 

•Is 

Number  of  Pupils  tobc 
accommodated. 

If  Lease 

No. 

Schools. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

bow  School 
vested. 

9605 

Duuderry, 

29  , 

Tullahanstown,  f. 

j 1 

- 

60 

60 

! 

! In  Trustees. 

Total, 

1 . 

- 

60 

60 

Queen’s  County,  . 

. . 1 School. 

9914 

Stradbally,  . 

44 

Bawngomeely,  . j 1 

GO 

40 

100 

In  Trustees. 

Total,  . . j 1 j 

60 

40 

100 

County  of  Westmeath,  . 

. 1 School. 

10076 

Ratlignapp,  or 
Castletown, 

33 

Tullystown,  . 

1 

60 

4°  | 

100 

Total, 

1 

60 

40  | 

100 

County  of  Wexford,  , 

. 1 School. 

10230 

Garrick,  . . 1 

50 

Barn  town. 

1 

60 

40  1 

100 

In  Trustees. 

i 

Total, 

1 

60 

40 

100 

County  of  Wicklow,  ....  1 School. 


10111  Blcssington,  . 

37 

Lacken, . 

1 

60 

40 

100  | 

In  Board. 

Total,  . . j 

1 

60 

40 

100  i 

CONNAUGHT— 18  Schools. 


County  of  Galway 5 Schools. 


8838 

Killuisa, 

32 

Ilcadford,  . m. 

1 

100 

8839 

Do. 

- 

Do.  f. 

2 

100 

100 

> lu  trustees. 

8974 

Do. 

- 

Claran,  . m. 

3 

100 

100 

8975 

Do. 

- 

Do.  f. 

4 

_ 

100 

100 

8973 

Killeany, 

Cloghonower, 

5 

60 

40 

100 

- 

Total, 

5 

260 

240 

500 

County  of  Leitkim,  ....  4 Schools. 


8976 

Kiltoghart,  . 

22 

Kilnagross, 

1 

60 

60 

120 

In  Trustees. 

1 0U26 

Mohiil, 

28 

Lslin,  . . m. 

2 

75 

75 

.10027 

Do. 

_ 

Do.  f. 

r - 

7s 

[ Do. 

10259 

Innismagrath, 

12 

Gortnasilla,  . 

4 

60  | 

40 

100 

In  Board. 

Total, 

4 

195  | 

175 

370 
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County  of  Mayo,  ....  4 Schools. 


Boll 

No. 

Parish. 

5* 

| 

School. 

j 

No.  of  i 
School . j 

aci 

;r  of  Pupils  to  he  j 

commodated. 

1 f Leaso 
executed, 
how  School 

Males. 

Females. 

Total,  j 

.0658 

Islandeady,  . 

2G 

Gian  Island,  . 

m.  | 

1 

75 

_ 

75  ! 

0659 

Do. 

Do. 

f- 

75 

f 

J0219 

Tcniplcmore. 

21 

Rodhill, 

3 

100 

- 

DO 

J 0236 

Do. 

" 

Do. 

f. 

4 

- 

100 

i 100 

1 

! 

Total, 

4 

175 

175 

| 350 

1 

1 

County  of  Roscommon,  . . .5  Schools. 


9496 

Ivilronan, 

22 

Ardcollum, 

m. 

1 

75 

9497 

Do.  . 

— 

Do. 

i. 

2 

- 

75 

9093 

Tibohins, 

21 

Brierlield, 

3 

60 

40 

100  ! _ 

10218 

Bumlin, 

27 

North  Yard,  . 

m. 

4 

75 

- 

10328 

Do.  . 

Do. 

f. 

5 

“ 

7o 

Total, 

5 

210 

190 

400 

County  of  Sligo,  ....  Nil. 


SUMMARIES  IN  COUNTIES  AND  PROVINCES. 


Summary  of  Ulster. 

Summary  of  Leinster. 

Counties. 

o-2 

Number  of  Pupils  to  be 
accommodated. 

o| 

N umber  of  Pupils  to  bo 
accommodated. 

M.lc. 

Total. 

slj 

Fern. 

Total. 

Antrim,  . 

Armagh,  . 

Cavan, 

Donegal, 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone,  . 

2 

1 

6 

4 

4 
1 

5 

40 

255 

225 

2U0 

180 

40 

260 

75 

20 
190 
225 
155 
165 
20 
1 95 

150 

60 

445 

450 

345 

60 

455 

Carlow, 
Dublin,  . 
Kildare, 
Kilkenny, 
King’s,  . 
Longford, 
Loutii,  . 
Meath,  . 
Queen’s, 
Westmeath,  . 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 

1 

l 

6 

1 

1 

40 

60 

225 

60 

60 

60 

60 

40 

225 

60 

40 

40 

40 

40 

100 

450 

60 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total,  . 

28 

1,275 

1,045 

2,320 

1 

1 

Total,  . 

13 

565 

520 

1,085 

R. 

Summary 

Clare, 

Cork, 
Kerry,  . 
Limerick, 
Tipperary, 
Waterford, 

19 

27 

11 

3 

925 

1,045 

1.965 

450 

120 

905 

1,155 

1,875 

550 

105 

1,830 

2,200 

3,840 

1,000 

225 

Galway, 

Leitrim, 

Mayo, 

Roscommon,  . 
Sligo, 

5 

4 

4 

5 

260 

195 

175 

210 

240 

175 

175 

190 

500 

370 

350 

400 

Total,  . 

103 

4,505 

4,590 

9,095 

Total,  . 

18 

840 

780 

1,620 
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List  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-two  Schools,  towards  the  erection  of  which  the 
Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  were  not  in  operation  on  the 
31st  December,  1869 — continued. 


Summary  in  Provinces  of  the  Foregoing. 


Province. 

Schools. 

Number  of  Pupils  to  bo 
accommodated. 

Males.  | Females. j Total. 

Ulster,  .... 

28 

1/275  1,015  ! 2,320 

MUNsTUR, 

108 

4.505  | 4,590  ! 9,085 

Leinster, 

13 

505  I 520  1,085 

Connaught,  . 

18 

840  I 780  | 1,620 

Total, 

1G2 

7,185  | 6,935  j 14,120 

APPENDIX  L. 

I. — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eight  Schools  to  which  Grants  of  Salary 
and  Books  were  made  during  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1869. 


ULSTER— 70  Schools. 


COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM — 13  Schools. 


Roll 

No. 

Parish. 

,D.is;  School, 

tnct. 

10135 

Carnmoney, 

8 Whitehouse,Lower,m. 

10136 

Do. 

8 Do. 

f. 

10142 

Sliankill, . 

9 Albion- street. 

JO  143 

Do. 

9 Do. 

i. 

10144 

7 Lisheegan. 

10254 

Blaris, 

11  1 Raiiwav-st.,  Lisburn. 

10274 

Sliankill,  . 

9 M‘  Question, 

m.  1 

10275 

Do. 

9 Do. 

10277 

Ballyclug, 

4 ! ITarryville, 

10289 

Derryaghy, 

11  Bushy  llill. 

10291 

Finvoy,  . 

7 i Vow. 

10297 

Billy,  . . 

3 i Ballyallaught. 

10311 

Blaris, 

11  j Railway -street, 

COUNTY  OF  ARMAGH— 8 Schools. 


10187 

Loughgall, 

16 

Ardress. 

10280 

Killevy,  . 

19 

Newry,  Wk.  H. 

10292 

Tartaraghan,  . 

15 

Tartaraghan. 

10294 

Kilmore,  . 

16 

Bally  loughan. 

10300 

Do. 

- 

Ballintaggart. 

10306 

Do. 

Mulladry. 

10312 

Do. 

- 

Derryhale. 

10247 

Eglish,  . 

“ 

Madden  (2). 

COUNTY  OF  CAY  AN— 12  Schools. 


Roll 

No. 

Parish. 

Dis- 

trict. 

School. 

10145 

Killesliandra,  . 

.31 

Deri  nacre  ss,  f. 

10146 

Do. 

Corliss,  na 

10147 

Do. 

Coronay,  m 

101-18 

Do. 

Do.  f. 

10164 

Enniskeen, 

24 

Kingscourt  (2),  f. 

10176 

Castlerahan, 

24 

Ballyjamesduff  (Con- 
vent), f. 

10184 

Annagcliffe, 

23 

Druracrave. 

10196 

Bailieborougb, . 

24 

10208 

Castlo  tara, 

23 

Drumaharrid. 

10209 

Annagh,  . 

23 

Belturbet  (Convent). 

10273 

Knockbride, 

24 

Kilinacaran. 

10303 

Munterconnaught 

29 

Ryefield. 

COUNTY  OF  DONEGAL— 10  Schools. 

10174 

Leek, 

1 

Corryvady. 

10186 

Mevagh,  . 

- 

Bohunny. 

10203 

Gartan,  . 

- 

Drimsallagh. 

10210 

Templecrone,  . 

- 

Ranaiast. 

10211 

Do. 

- 

Locbinure.  i 

10228 

Donaghmore,  . 
Moville,  Upper, 

6 

Meenglass. 

10231 

2 

Whitecastle. 

10249 

Aughanunsliin, 

1 

Aughanunsliin. 

10257 

Templecairne,  . 

5 

Letteraran. 

10323 

Donegal,  . 

Spearstown. 
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COUNTY  OF  DOWN— 7 Schools. 


Roll 

No. 

Parish. 

Dis- 

trict 

School. 

10215 

Holywood, 

10 

Strand-street,  m. 

10216 

Do. 

- 

Do.  f. 

10227 

Drumgooland,  . 

17 

Ballymacareney. 

10253 

Down,  . 

— 

John-street,  f. 

10256 

Magheradrool,  . 

- 

Ballinahinch,  i. 

10271 

Dromore, 

11 

Killvscolban,  or 

10295 

Do. 

- 

Mount  Ida. 
Dromore  Parochial. 

COUNTY  OF  FERMANAGH— 2 Schools.  J 

10137 

Enniskillen, 

13 

Tempo,  m. 

10304 

Do. 

Garvery. 

COUNTY  OF  LONDONDERRY— 3 Schools. 

10149 

Magilligar, 

3 

Gortmore. 

10172 

Magherafelt, 

7 

Magherafelt,  f. 

10173 

Bally nascrecn, . 

- 

S tram  ore. 

COUNTY  OF  MONAGHAN— 2 Schools. 

10175 

Ematris,  . 

13 

Drumgolc. 

10262 

Monaghan, 

_ 

Drummacutten. 

COUNTY  OF  CORK— 9 Schools. 


COUNTY  OF  TYRONE— 13  Schools. 


101  CO 
10161 
101615 

10169 

10170 
10176 
10179 
10166 
10 'JO/i 
10J66 
10267 
10263 
10261 


Skirts  of  Urnev 
Do. 

Bodoncy,  Upper, 

Do. 

Do. 

Clonfeacle, 

Do. 

Clonoe, 

Clonfeacle, 

Kildress, 

Tamlaght, 

TiiUyin>kan 

Cappagh, 


Castlederg, 

Do. 

Goals. 

Barness, 

Do. 

Benburb, 

Do. 

King’s  Island. 
Stanymore. 
Bally  nasollus. 
Coagh  (2). 
New  Mills. 
Knockmoyle. 


Roll 

Par!oli 

Dis- 

10163 

Mallow,  . 

56 

Mallow. 

10180 

Rostellan, 

48 

Rostellan. 

10232 

Clonfert, 

55 

Kanturk  (Convent),  f. 

10250 

St.  Paul’s, 

60 

St.  Paul’s  Parish. 

10269 

Inch, 

48 

Inch. 

10272 

Clondrohid, 

55 

Munittugh. 

10293 

Brigown, 

56 

Ballygiblin. 

10305 

Kilbrittan, 

59 

Clohawn. 

10308 

Drishane, 

55 

Mill-street,  Prep. 

j COUNTY  OF  KERRY— 3 Schools. 

10264 

Kilcrohane, 

57 

Bnnanier,  m. 

10265 

Do. 

_ 

Do.  f. 

10299 

Listowcl, 

54 

Listowl,  No.  2,  m. 

COUNTY  OF  LIMERICK — 8 Schools. 

10195 

Dromin,  . 

46 

Dromin. 

10204 

Fedamore, 

51 

Fedamore. 

10225 

Shanid,  . 

52 

Nutgrove. 

10262 

Kilbehenev, 

46 

Anglesboro,  m. 

10263 

Do. 

_ 

Do.  f. 

10307 

KUIagliolehan, . 

52 

Broadford,  f. 

10314 

Darragh, 

46 

Ballintubber. 

10315 

Grean, 

- 

Brackill. 

COUNTY  OF  TIPPERARY— 4 Schools. 

10154 

Rathronan, 

53 

Rathkeevin. 

10157 

Cahir,  . 

_ 

Cahir. 

10234 

Do. 

_ 

Cahir,  f. 

10235 

Derrygrath, 

- 

Gurtnavella. 

COUNTY  OF  WATERFORD— 4 Schools. 

10138 

Grange,  . 

48 

Grange,  f. 

10158 

Dungarvan, 

- 

Ballinacourty. 

10248 

ivillea, 

49 

Killea,  m. 

10330 

Kilcogin, . 

48 

Knockamore,  f. 

MUNSTER— 32  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  CLARE-4  Schools. 


LEINSTER — 23  Schools. 


10181 

Cloney,  . 

45 

Caraban,  f. 

COUNTY  OF  CARLOW-1  School. 

10183 

Killaloe,  . 

42 

Killaloe. 

10309 

10316 

Cloney,  . 
Kilrush,  . 

45 

Moghers. 

Scattery. 

10270 

Urglin,  . 

39 

Bennekerry. 
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COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN — 7 Schools. 


COUNTY  OF  WICKLOW — 3 Schools 


Roll 
No.  j 

Parish. 

Dis- 

trict. 

School. 

| Roll 
1 N°' 

Parish. 

Dis- 

trict. 

10139 

St.  Mary’s, 

30 

Denmark-street  (l)  m. 

10162 

Rathdrum, 

40 

10140 

Do. 

30 

Do.  f. 

10177 

Powerscourt,  . 

_ 

102511 

St.  Catherine’s, 

315 

Cork-street. 

10302 

Derrylossary,  . 

_ 

10296 

10310 

10213 

10214 

Baldoyle, 
Grangegorman, 
Rathfarnham,  . 
Do. 

30 
30  | 
38 
38 

Portmarnock. 

Grangegorman. 

Old  Bawn,  m. 

Do.  f. 

— 

School. 


St.  Michael’s  (Con.)  f. 
Enniskerry. 

Lough  Dan. 


COUNTY  OF  KILDARE— 2 Schools. 


CONNAUGHT— 23  Schools. 


10153 

Great  Connell, 

u 

Eyre-street.* 

10212 

Figheullen, 

°7 

Boston. 

* Subsequently  struck  off  the  Roll. 


COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY— 1 School. 


10202  Danesfort,  . 47  Ladysvell. 


KING’S  COUNTY- 2 Schools. 


10268 

, Clonmacnoise,  . 

35 

Cloulion. 

10325 

Birr, 

36 

Birr. 

m 

COUNTY  OF  LONGFORD— 3 Schools. 


10220 

Killoe,  . 

28 

10221  ! 

Do. 

_ 

Do. 

f. 

10223  j 

Tashinny,  . j 

Tashinny. 

COUNTY  OF  GALWAY — 7 Schools. 


10197 

Oranmore, 

34 

Brierhill. 

10224 

Kilcunimin, 

_ 

Camus. 

10226 

Moyrus,  . 

- 

Mynish  Island. 

10251 

Arran, 

- 

Oat  Quarter,  m. 

10252 

Do. 

- 

Do.  f. 

1 0255 

Ralioon,  . 

- 

Ralioon. 

10324 

Meelick,  . 

35 

Fahy. 

COUNTY  OF  LEITRIM— 7 Schools. 


10156 

Carrigallen, 

31 

Bredagh. 

10159 

Cloone,  . 

28 

Anna  Lloyd. 

10193 

Carrigallen. 

31 

N.  T.  Gore,  No.  2. 

10194 

Inishmagrath,  . 

12 

Greaghnnglogh. 

10198 

Carrigallen, 

31 

Curiigallen. 

10222 

Killarga,  . 

12 

Cornu  morriff. 

10301 

Kiitoghert, 

31 

Drumshanibo  (3). 

COUNTY  OF  LOUTIL— 1 School. 

10185  , 

| Carlingford, 

1 19  | Much  Grange. 

COUNTY  OF  : 

MEATH-2  Schools. 

10206 

10231 

Curraha,  . 
Rathfeigh, 

29  i Curraha. 
29  Rathfeigh. 
i 

QUEEN’S  COUNTY— Nil. 


COUNTY  OF  WESTMEATH— 1 School. 


10199  j Killucan, 


. 33 


ICinnegad, 


COUNTY  OF  WEXFORD— Nil. 


COUNTY  OF  MAYO— 3 Schools. 


10207 

Kilconduff, 

21 

j Culniore. 

10286 

Turlough, 

26 

Turlough,  m. 

10287 

Do. 

26 

| Do.  1. 

1 

COUNTY  OF  ROSCOMMON— 3 Schools. 

10171 

Kiltrnstan, 

27  j 

Rathanagh. 

10233 

Ardcarn,  . 

22 

Cartron  (2). 

10288 

Tibohine, 

2! 

Gorthaganny. 

COUNTY  OF  SLIGO— 3 Schools. 

1 

10217 

Kilmashalgan,  . 

20 

Gleneaskey. 

10285  J 

Do. 

20 

F arranmaefarr  ell . 

10290 

Toomour, 

. 22 

Carrowcrory,  f. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ULSTER. 

SUMMARY  OF  LEINSTER. 

County. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

County. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Antrim, 

13 

Carlow, 

1 

a 

Dublin, 

7 

12 

Kildare, 

10 

Kilkenny,  . 

1 

J lows, 

7 

King’s, 

2 

Fermanagh,  .... 

Longford,  . 

3 

Londonderry,  .... 

3 

Louth, 

Monaghan, 

2 

Meath, 

2 

Tyrone, 

13 

Queen’s, 

- 

— 

Westmeath, 

70 

Wexford,  . 

- 

Wicklow,  . 

3 

Total, 

23 

SUMMARY  OF  MUNSTEf 

t. 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

Core,  ...... 

9 

Galway, 

7 

Kerry,  ..... 

3 

Leitrim, 

7 

Limerick, 

a 

Mayo,  .... 

3 

Tipperary,  

4 

Roscommon.  . 

3 

Waterford,  . 

4 

Sligo,  .... 

3 

. T OTAL,  .... 

32 

Total,  . 

23 

PROVINCIAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 


Province. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Ulster, j 

70 

MlJN.VfKR, ! 

32 

Leinster,  . . , . . | 

23 

Connaught,  . . . . , ; 

23 

Total,  . . . . j 

143 

If. List  of  Forty-eight  Schools,  towards  which  Grants  wore  sanctioned  for 

Building,  Fitting-up,  and  Enclosing,  during  the  year  1809. 

(Grants  to  those  marked  * subsequently  cancelled.) 


ULSTER— 11  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM— 2 Schools. 


Boll 
No.  | 

Parish. 

Dis- 1 
tnct 

School. 

10278 

Shanlcill, . 

9 

Porter’s,  m. 

10279 

Do. 

7' 

Do;  f. 

COUNTY  OF  ARMAGH— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  CAVAN— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  DONEGAL— 2 Schools. 

Roll 

No. 

Parish. 

Dis- 

trict. 

School. 

10165 

1016G 

Inniskeel, 

Do. 

f 

Glenties. 

Glenleighan. 
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COUNTY  OF 

DOWN— 3 Schools. 

j COUNTY  OF  TIPPERARY— 3 Schools. 

i 

Roll 

No. 

Parish. 

Wot  ’ School. 

Roll 

No. 

J Parish. 

Dis- 

trict 

School. 

10150 

10151 

10152 

Killvleagh, 

Do'. 

Do. 

I': 

I 

! Killjleagh, 
j Do. 
l)o. 

f.1' 

i. 

10200 

10201 

10238 

Cahir,  . 
I)o. 

Grange,  . 

53 

Garryclogher. 
i Ballingeary. 

! Garnavilla. 

COUNTY  OP  FERMANAGH— 1 School. 

COUNTY  OP  WATERFORD— Nil. 

10141 

Roslea,  . 

18 

| Cordoola. 

LEINSTER— 

3 Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  LONDONDERRY— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  MONAGHAN— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  TYRONE— 3 Schools. 

vuuan  Ur  UAKLU W — Mil. 

COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  KILDARE— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY— Nil. 

10155 

101119 

10237 

Ardstraw, 

Lr.  Langfield,  . 
Donalavey, 

6 

14 

Altdoghal. 

Mulnavar. 

Corryglass. 

KING’S  COUNTY— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  LONGFORD— 2 Schools. 

10298 

10329 

Clongesh, 

Do. 

Clonteagh,  m. 

Do.  f. 

MUNSTER— 27  Schools. 
COUNTY  OF  CLARE-9  Schools. 

- 

COUNTY  OF  LOUTH— Nil. 

10190 

10191 
10245 
1024(1 
10318 

Kilmurry  Ih- 
l'ickan. 

Do. 

Moyasta,  . 

Do. 

Killballyowen,  . 

43 

Moghera. 

Coore. 

Carrigaliolt, 

Do.' 

Kilbaha, 

ra. 

f. 

m. 

COUNTY  OF  MEATH — Nil. 
QUEEN’S  COUNTY— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  WESTMEATH— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  WEXFORD-  -1  School. 

10319 

10320 

10321 

10322 

Do. 

Kilfiddane, 

Clondegad, 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

Effernan. 

1 .issycasey. 
Fergus  View. 

f. 

10230 

Carrick,  . 

50 

Barntown. 

COUNTY  OF 

WICKLOW— Nil. 

COUNTY  OF 

CORK — 3 Schools. 

CONNAUGHT — 7 Schools. 
COUNTY  OP  GAI.WAY— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  LEITRIM-I  School. 

10243 

10244 
10276 

Desertserges,  , 
Do. 

Kilnamartei-y,  . 

59 

55 

Ahiohill, 

Do. 

Reenaniree. 

COUNTY  OF  KEIU 

tY — 9 Schools. 

10259 

Innismagrath,  . 

12 

Gortnasilla. 

10167 

10326 

Nohaval,  . 
Do.  ' . 

54 

Nohaval, 

Do. 

m. 

f. 

COUNTY  OF  MAYO-2  Schools. 

10  If. 2 
10239 
10-240 
10241 

Lispole,  . 
Kilerohane, 
Do. 

Do. 

57 

Minard  Castle. 
Cahirdaniel, 
Do. 

Bunanier, 

m. 

f. 

m. 

10219 
1 0236 


Templemore,  . 
Do. 

21 

Red-hill,  m. 

Do.  f. 

10242 

10261 

10260 

Do. 

Do. 

O'Brennan, 

54 

Do.  f. 

Blackwater  Bridge.  I 
Meenff. 

COUNTY  OP  ROSCOMMON-4  Schools. 

27 

: 

*Tulsk,  m. 

* Do.  f. 

COUNTY  OP  LIMERICK— 3 Schools. 

1 0 1 92 
10327 
10218 

Ogttlla,  . 
Do. 

Bumlin,  . 

10229 

10313 

10317 

Bruree,  \ 
Kilkeedy, 
Do. 

46 

Bruree, 

Lurriga, 

Do. 

f. 

10328 

Do. 

_ 

Do/  ^ ’ “* 

51 

m. 

f. 

COUNTY  OF  SLIGO — Nil. 
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SUMMARY  OP  ULSTER. 

County.  No.  of  Schools 

Antrim,  . 

Armagh,  . 

Cavan,  . 

Donegal, 

Down, 3 

Fermanagh, 1 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone,  . 

Total, 


SUMMARY  OF  LEINSTER. 


County. 
Carlow,  . 
Dublin,  . 
Kildare, 
Kilkenny, 
King’s, 
Longford, 
Louth,  . 
Meath,  . 
Queen’s,  . 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 


SUMMARY  OF  MUNSTER. 

County.  No.  of  Schools 

Clare, 

Cork, 

K ERRY, 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

Waterford, 


SUMMARY  OF  CONNAUGI-IT. 

County.  No.  of  Schools. 

Galway,  . 

Leitrim,  . 


Mayo, 
Roscommon, 
Sligo, 


PROVINCIAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE 
FOREGOING. 

Province.  No.  of  School' 

Ulster, 11 

Munster, 27 

Leinster,  .... 

Connaught,  .... 


Total, 


7 

48 


HI. — List  of  Thirty  Building  Cases  brought  into  operation  during  the  year  1869. 


ULSTER— 6. 


County. 

Roll 

No. 

Parish. 

Dis- 

No. 

School. 

Donegal, 

1'ermanagh, 

Monaghan, . 
Tyrone, 

9577 

9503 

9780' 

10001 

7952 

9868 

Burt,  .... 
Cleenisli, 

Magheraculmoney,  . 
Killeevan, 

Drumragh, 

Donaghedy, 

2 

13 

18 

14 
6 

Carrowan. 

Mullymesker. 

Lack. 

Rawdeerpark. 

Cavanacaw. 

Loughasli. 

MUNSTER-17. 


9647 

Caliaragli, 

59 

Bauravilla,  m. 

9618 

I)o. 

- 

Do.  f. 

9817 

Kilmeen, 

55 

Umerakoy,  ni. 

9818 

Do.  ... 

- 

Do.  f. 

9835 

Kilnaughten,  . 

52 

Reenturk,  ni. 

9836 

Do.  ... 

- 

Do.  t. 

’ 

9841 

Rattoo, 

54 

Ballinacrossig,  m. 

9842 

Do.  ... 

- 

Do.  t. 

’ 

9938 

Castleisland,  . 

- 

Curranes,  ni . 

9939 

Do. 

- 

Do.  f. 

9401 

Moaagea, 

52 

Monagea,  ni. 

9402 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

9915 

Athneasy, 

46 

Martinstown,  m. 

9916 

Do. 

- 

Do.  f. 

9927 

Ballingarry,  . 

52 

Granagh,  m. 

9928 

Do. 

— 

Do.  f. 

” ■ ■ 

10114 

Kilmoylan, 

_ 

Kilcornan,  1. 
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LEINSTER—!. 


County. 

Roll 

No. 

1 



'District 

No. 

I 

School. 

Kilkenny,  . 

9880 

Kilbride,  . . . j 

49 

Ballyfasey. 

CONNAUGHT— 6. 


Galway, 

983:5 

Bnllvnakill,  . 

2G 

Lettereesh,  m. 

Leitrim, 

9834 

Do. 

_ 

Do.  f. 

i/942 

Mohill,  .... 

28 

Cloneagh,  m. 

9943 

Do 

- 

Do.  f. 

Mayo, 

9898 

Kilcommon, 

2G 

Drumslide. 

Sligo, 

9981 

Killoran, 

12 

Cappagh. 

IV — One  Operation  School  Suspended  during  the  year  1869. 


Province  and 
County. 

Roll 

No. 

Parish. 

District 

No. 

School. 

Connaught.  , 
Galway, 

100G 

Kilmalinogue, 

1 

J 

Boley, 

m. 

V.— One  Suspended  School  re-opened  during  the  year  1869. 


VI. — One  Struck-off  School  restored  to  Roll  during  the  year  1869. 


Province  and 
County. 

Roll 

No. 

Parish. 

District 

No. 

School. 

Ulster. 

Tyrone,  . . j 

[ 8497 

Kilskeery, 

13 

Moncygar. 

2S 
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APPENDIX  M. 

I. — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty-six  "Workhouse  Scliools  in  connexion  on  the  31st 
December,  18G(J,  with  the  Total  Number  of  Pupils  for  any  time  on  Polls,  and  the 
Average  Daily  Attendance  of  Pupils,  as  returned  for  the  Year  ending  31st 
December,  1869. 


Note. — For  columns  marked  thus  (*)  n 


returns  were  received  from  Clerk  of  Uni 
from  Inspectors’  reports. 


; average  daily  attendance  taken 


ULSTER — 33  Schools. 
COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM— 7 Scliools. 


COUNTY  OF  MONAGHAN — 4 Schools. 


Roll 

No. 

P'la~ : School, 

trict-l 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
l(o lls  within 
the  Year 
ended  3 1st 
Dec.,  1869. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  the 

31st  Dee., 
1869. 

3048 

9 Belfast 

86G 

347 

3562 

3 Rallycastle  . 

44 

20 

3653 

8 Larne  . 

133 

85 

3680 

3 Ballvmoney 

89 

50 

3843 

4 1 Ballymena  . 

260 

117 

6314 

9 Antrim 

173 

85 

8781 

11  Lisburn 

124 

64 

Total, 

1,689 

768 

COUNTY  OF  ARMAGH— l School. 


10280 

19 

Newry 

270 

135 

Total. 

270 

135 

COUNTY  OF  CAVAf- 

— 4 Schools. 

3420 

23 

Cavan  . 

113 

63 

3447 

24 

Bailieborough 

58 

21 

3644 

_ 

Cootchiil 

65 

26 

6910 

31 

Bawnboy  . 

5o 

32 

Total, 

291 

142 

COUNTY  OF  DONEGAL— 7 Schools. 

3863 

2 

Inisliowen  . 

45 

15 

4313 

5 

Donegal 

59 

30 

4339 

- 

Ballyshannon 

60 

36 

4932 

1 

Milford 

41 

19 

4975 

Letterkcnny 

42 

15 

5857 

_ 

Dunfanaghy 

33 

19 

7714 

5 

Glentics 

56 

31 

Total, 

336 

165 

COUNTY  OF  DOW!1 

— 2 Schools. 

3068 

11 

Banbridgo  . 

119 

31 

3350 

10 

N ewtownards 

230 

99 

Total, 

319 

130 

COUNTY  OF  FERMANAGH— Nil. 

COUNT i 

OF  LONDONDi 

RRY — 3 

schools. 

3381 

3 

Coleraine 

132 

79 

3881 

Londonderry 

192 

83 

9587 

2 

N.T.Limavady 

86 

55 

Total, 

410 

217 

3388 

18  : 

Monaghan  . 

80 

50 

3668 

24  1 

Carrickmacross  . i 

41 

24 

7812 

18 

Clones. 

56 

26 

7884 

Castleblayney 

68 

37 

Total,  . | 

245 

137 

COUNTY  OF  TYRONE-5  Schools. 

3039  | 

0 

Castlederg  . 

22 

5074  i 

15 

Cookstown 

90 

47 

6315 

6 

Strabane 

110 

41 

6316  1 

1 14 

Omagh 

110 

40 

9522 

15 

Dungannon 

123 

50 

Total,  . 1 

468 

200 

MUNSTER— 49  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  CLARE-8  Schools. 


3288 

45 

Ennis 

143 

44 

3408 

42 

Scariff 

69 

46 

3849 

45 

Kilrush 

100 

59 

3534 

42 

117 

54 

6130 

- 

Tulla 

109 

Gfl 

6224 

45 

iviiladysert 

53 

17 

6359 

42 

Ballyvaughan 

47 

24 

6595 

Corrofin 

36 

26 

Total, 

674 

338 

COUNTY  OF  CORK- 

-17  Schoo 

s. 

3167 

48 

Midleton  . 

93 

71 

3242 

56 

Fermoy 

118 

61 

3417 

58 

Skibbereen 

72 

40 

3545 

60 

Cork  . 

922 

471 

3565 

59 

Dunmanway 

78 

43 

3651 

56 

Mallow 

196 

97 

3923 

55 

Kanturk 

932 

113 

4411 

58 

Ban  try 

44 

22 

4896 

55 

Mac-room  . 

* — 

43 

4925 

60 

K insale 

163 

46 

5993 

58 

Castletown 

98 

46 

6012 

55 

Alii  (street-  . 

100 

58 

6121 

48 

Youghal  . 

190 

76 

6123 

59 

Bandon  . 

83 

47 

6140 

58 

Skull 

43 

24 

6216 

56 

Mitchelstown 

158 

78 

6949 

59 

Clonakilty  . 

78 

38 

Total, 

2,668 

1,376 
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COUNTY  OF  KERRY— 6 Schools. 


3680 

J314 

4340 

4670 

4096 

5324 


I 


j Tralee 
| Lis  towel 
j Killarney  . 

! Kenmare  . 

: Caherciveen 
Dingle 

Total, 


Holla  within  j 


Average 
i Daily 
Attendance 
i of  I’upils 
“ for  the 
. 1 Year  ended 
' j 31st  Dec., 


COUNTY  OF  KILDARE— 3 Schools. 


325 

76 

172 

99 

65 

41 


175 

40 

98 

44 

24 

22 


Roll 

No. 

Dis- 

trict. 

School. 

Total  No. 
of  I’upite  for 

Rolls  within 
the  Year 
ended  31st 
Dec.,  1003. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  the 

31st  Dec., 
1000. 

3155 

37 

Naas  . 

133 

78 

3862 

44 

Athy  . 

171 

104 

8534 

37 

Celbridge  . 

62 

37 

Total, 

366 

219 

778 


COUNTY  OF  LIMERICK— 6 Schools. 


3010 

3066 

3415 

5058 

6013 

6021 


I 

52  j Newcastle  . 
46  ; Kilmallock 
52  I Rathkeale  . 

51  Limerick  . 
- I Croom 

52  ! Glinn 

Total, 


91 

192 

149 

537 

98 

65 


1,132 


39 

106 

70 

282 


COUNTY  OF  TIPPERARY— 9 Schools. 


3024 

3142 

3363 

3414 

3415 
3519 
3546 
3047 
9031 


Clonmel 
Tipperary 
Cashel 
Roscrea 
Clogheen 
N enagh 
53  I Carrick-on-f 
43  Thurles 
36  Borrisoka 


Total, 


273 

151 

249 

67 

110 

149 

195 

140 


154 

85 

137 

41 

59 

89 

80 

81 

24 


COUNTY  OF  WATERFORD-3  Schools. 


3418 

3826 

6745 


Lismore 
Waterford  . 
Kilmacthomas 

Total, 


90 

343 

100 


LEINSTER— 35  Schools. 
COUNTY  OF  CARLOW— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN— 3 Schools. 


COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY— 5 Schools. 


3378 

47 

Callan 

95 

55 

3507 

_ 

Kilkenny  . 

206 

91 

6278 

- 

Thomastown 

85 

57 

6625 

43 

Urlingford 

88 

55 

6947 

44 

Castlecomer 

43 

24 

Total, 

517 

282 

KING’S  COUNTY— 3 Schools. 


3144 

30  j Balro  tliery  . 

78 

31 

3265 

40  l Rathdown  . 

173 

93 

7187 

30  Dublin,  North  . 

567 

274 

Total, 

818 

398 

j 3364 

37 

Edenderry  . 

78 

40 

3446 

41 

Tullamore  . 

178 

83 

7989 

36 

Parsonstown 

153 

74 

Total, 

409 

197 

COUNTY  OF  LONGFORD- 3 Schools. 

3368 

28 

Longford  . 

167 

107 

3566 

_ 

Granard 

149 

75 

6811 

- 

Ballymahon 

64 

34 

Total, 

380 

216 

COUNTY  OF  LOUTH— 3 Schools. 

3340 

25 

Drogheda  . 

127 

69 

3377 

_ 

Dundalk 

131 

68 

3382 

" 

Ardee 

148 

74 

Total, 

406 

211 

COUNTY  OF  MEATH— 5 Schools. 

3143 

29 

Dunskauglilin 

53 

35 

3280 

- 

Trim  . 

92 

48 

3409 

_ 

Navan 

81 

51 

3410 

_ 

Kells  . 

105 

46 

3544 

- 

Oldcastle  . . 

70 

38 

Total, 

401 

218 
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QUEEN’S  COUNTY 

— 2 School 

Roll 

No. 

Dis- 

trict. 

School. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 

ended  31st 
Dec.,  iseo. 

A verage 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  tlie 

31*st  Dec., 

4315 

41 

Mountmellick 

145 

64 

9006 

43 

Donaghmore 

30 

16 

Total, 

175 

80 

COUNTY  OF  MAYO— 5 Schools. 


3859 

4253  | 

4727 

4895 

5117 

G143 


Ballina 
Castlebar  . 
W estport  . 
Swineford  . 
Ball  inrobe  . 
Claremorris 


105 

93 

141 

71 


COUNTY  OF  WESTMEATH-3  Schools. 


3274 

3650 

6866 

35 

33 

Atlilone 

Mullingar  . . 

Delvin 

Total, 

183 

142 

40 

110 

81 

23 

365 

214 

COUNTY  OF  WEXFORD— 3 Schools. 

3508 

50 

Wexford  . 

240 

122 

3520 

_ 

New  Ross  . 

212 

112 

5674 

- 

Eimiscorthy 

170 

87 

Total, 

622 

321 

G 1 98  2(5 

8474  20 
9221 


Newport 
Belmullet  . 
Kill  ala 


51  30 

64  24 

13  8 


Total, 


705 


COUNTY  OF  ROSCOMMON— 4 Schools. 


3289 

22 

Boyle 

127 

84 

3878 

27 

Roscommon 

160 

78 

4933 

- 

Castlerea  . . , 

136 

66 

6122 

- 

Strokestown  , . 

151 

69 

Total,  . I 

574  i 

297 

COUNTY  OF  SLIGO -3  Schools. 


COUNTY  OF  WICKLOW— 2 Schools. 


3383 

40 

Rathdrum  . 

206 

— 

81 

3879 

39 

Shillelagh  . 

79 

51 

Total, 

285 

132 

12 

Sligo 

101  j 

77 

20 

Dromore,  West  . 

3i  1 

17 

21 

Tobercurry 

45 

22 

Total, 

177 

116 

SUMMARY  OF  ULSTER. 


CONNAUGHT— 29  Schools. 


COUNTY  OF  GALWAY— 10  Schools. 


3365 

34 

Galway 

149 

86 

3366 

35 

Loughrea  . 

63 

34 

3379 

42 

Gort  . 

7 o 

39 

5323 

34 

Glifden 

81 

37 

5448 

32 

Tuam 

133 

66 

5992 

34 

Oughterard 

60 

31 

6568 

32 

Mount  Bellow  . 

66 

36 

6733 

‘27 

Glenamaddy 

89 

47 

6734 

35 

Portumna 

67 

30 

70)9 

Balliuasloe 

122 

67 

Total, 

905 

473 

COUNTY  OF  LEITRIM— 3 Schools. 


County. 

Schools 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  Tor 

Rolls  within 
the  Year 

Dec*!,  lSGth 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 

Year  ended 
31st  Dec., 
18C3. 

Antrim  . 

7 

1,689 

768 

Armagh  . 

i 

270 

135 

Cavan 

4 

291 

142 

Donegal  . 

7 

336 

165 

Down 

2 

349 

130 

Fermanagh 

- 

- 

- 

Londonderry  . 

3 

410 

217 

Monaghan 

4 

245 

137 

Tyrone  . 

468 

200 

Total, 

33 

4,058 

1,894 

SUMMARY  OF  LEINSTER. 


— 

Carlow  . 

3419 

28 

Mohill 

115 

54 

Dublin 

3 

818 

358 

3533 

22 

Car.-on-Shannon 

142 

71 

Kildare  . 

3 

366 

219 

3669 

12 

Manorhamilton  . 

*- 

37 

Kilkenny 

5 

517 

282 

— 

King’s 

3 

409 

197 

Total 

257 

162 

Longford 

3 

380 

216 
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SUMMARY  OF  LEINSTER—  continued. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONNAUGHT. 

County. 

No.  of 
Schools 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 

the  Year 
ended  31st 
Dec.,  1869. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 

Y'ear  ended 
31st  Dec., 
1869. 

County. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Total  No. 
oi  Pupils  for 

Rolls  within 
tile  Year 
ended  31st 
Deo.,  1369. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 

Year  ended 
31st  Dee., 

Loutii 

Meath 

Queen’s 

Westmeath 

WEXFORD  . 
Wicklow  . 

Total, 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

406 

401 

175 

365 

622 

285 

211 

218 

80 

214 

321 

132 

Galway  . 
Leitrim  . 
Mayo 

Roscommon 

Sligo 

Total, 

10 

3 
9 

4 
3 

905 

257 

705 

574 

177 

473 

162 

357 

297 

116 

35 

4,744 

2,488 

29 

2,618 

1,405 

SUMMARY  OF  MUNSTER. 

SUMMARY  IN  PROVINCES  OF  THE  FORE. 

GOING. 

Clare 

8 

674 

338 

Cork 

17 

2,668 

1 ,37  6 

Kerry 

6 

778 

403 

Ulster 

33 

4,058 

. ,894 

Limerick  . 

6 

1,132 

588 

Munster  . 

49 

7,160 

3.680 

Tipperary 

9 

1,375 

750 

Leinster  . 

33 

4,744 

2,488 

Waterford 

3 

533 

225 

Connaught 

2a 

2,618 

1405 

Total, 

49 

7,160 

3,680 

Total, 

146 

18,580 

9,467 

II. — List  of  Eighteen  Schools  attached  to  Prisons,  which  were  in  connexion  on 
31st  December,  1869. 

Extract  from  Commissioners'  Rules , as  to  nature  of  aid  granted  to  Prison  Schools. — “ Such  Schools 
are  received  into  connexion  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  the  Workhouse  Schools,  and  grants 
of  books  are  made  thereto.  In  special  cases  gratuities  are  awarded  to  the  Teachers.” 


No. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

No. 

Roll 

No. 

School.  1 County. 

Dis- 

1 

3-266 

Ennis,  . 

Clare 

45 

10 

7484 

Richmond  Peniten- 

2 

1385 

Cork  County,  No.  1, 

Cork 

60 

tiary,  . f.  Dublin 

30 

3 

1386 

Ditto,  No.  2, 

Ditto 

_ 

11 

9376 

Kilmainham,  . ‘ Ditto 

38 

4 

6962 

Tralee,  . 

Kerry 

54 

12 

8821 

Naas,  . . . j Kildare 

37 

o 

9258 

Clonmel, 

Tipperary  . 

53 

13 

8993 

Maryboro’,  . m.  1 Queen’s 

41 

Nenagh,  . m. 

Ditto 

36 

14 

8994 

Ditto,  . f.  j Ditto 

_ 

7 

9521 

Ditto,  . f. 

Ditto 

_ 

15 

5475 

Mullingar,  . m.  1 Westmeath 

33 

8 

9259 

Waterford, 

Waterier  1 . 

49 

16 

5613 

Ditto,  . f.  1 Ditto 

_ 

9 

7483 

Richmond  Bride- 

17 

3567 

Galway  County,  . Galway 

31- 

well,  . m. 

Dublin 

38 

18 

3800 

Ditto  Town,  . Ditto 

34 

III. — List  of  Two  Schools  for  which  the  Patron,  at  his  own  request,  receives  only 
Grants  of  Books  and  the  benefits  of  Inspection. 

GOB  Monard,*  m.  Tipperary.  46  | 2012  Monard,*  f.  Tipperary.  46' 


IV. — List  of  Four  Lunatic  Asylum  Schools,  in  connexion  on  31st  December,  1869. 

8865  Richmond . m.  Dublin  30  I 9032  Sligo,  . Sligo.  12 

8866  Ditto,  f Ditto.  - | 9065  Londonderry,  Londonderry.  2 

* Late  SolaUede. 
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V. — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Convent  and  Monastic  Schools  in  con- 
nexion on  the  31st  December,  1869,  with  the  Total  Humber  of  Pupils  on  the  Rolls, 
and  the  Average  Daily  Attendance,  as  returned  by  the  Managers,  for  the  Year 
ending  31st  December,  1869. 


ULSTER — 17  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  MONAGHAN-1  School. 

ofe. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls 

within  the 
Y ear  ended 
31st  Dec., 
lBGil. 

! ^ 

Roll 

No. 

i 

, School. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  lime  on 
Itolls 

within  the 
Year  ended 
3lBt  Dec., 

A verage 
Daily 

.Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  the  Year 
ended 
31st  Dec., 

Roll 

No. 

District. 

School. 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  the  Y ear 
ended 
31st  Dec., 

1UI.J. 

IUoj. 

359 

Monaghan,  . 

f. 

7059 

8 

Cruml  in-road,  f. 

669 

296 

329 

163 

8056 

9 

evg. 

Hamilton-st.,  f. 

466 

668 

330 

85 

277 

Total,  . 

329 

163 

Total,  . 

2,133 

734 

cou 

NTY  OF  TYRONE— 2 Schools, 

COUNTY  OF  ARMAGH— 3 Schools. 

6328 

10110 

14 

6 

Omagh, 

Strabane, 

f. 

f. 

217 

468 

112 

171 

7508 

19 

Canal-street,  f. 

400 

138 

evg. 

112 

72 

8220 

16 

evg. 

Mt.St.  Catherine, f. 
Edvvard-street,  f. 

evg. 

245 

272 

50 

159 

Total,  . 

797 

355 

247 

64 

Total,  . 

1,639 

587 

MUNSTEE- 

55  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  CAVAN -3  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  CLARE— 2 Schools. 

8-190 

10176 

1020‘J 

23 

Cavan,  . f. 

Ballyjamesduff,  f. 
Belturbct,  . f. 

5!8 

290 

171 

128 

112 

7299 

7315 

45 

Kilrnsh, 

Ennis, 

f. 

f. 

479 

820 

211 

405 

Total,  . 

1,299 

616 

Total,  . 

803 

411 

COUNTY  OF  DONEGAL— 2 Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  CORK- 

—22  Schools. 

7593 

9278 

5 

2 

Ballysliannon,  f. 
Moville,  . f. 

271 

102 

98 

512 

1541 

2258 

2278 

3828 

4268 

4572 

4630 

5257 

5669 

48 

56 

56 

55 
48 

56 
60 

Midleton,  . 
Charleville, 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

915 

481 

467 

181 

Total,  . 

373 

153 

Millstreet,  . 
Youghnl,  . 
Doneraile,  . 
Ivinsale, 

455 

665 

552 

700 

213 

344 

204 

303 

COUNTY  OF  DOWN 

—2  Schools. 

243 

9725 

19 

High-street,  f. 

Rostrevor,  . f. 

700 

232 

355 

79 

59 

60 

Mallow, 

Bandon, 

Gt.  George’s 
Lancasterian, 
Blackrock,  . 
Donglas-street, 
St.  Finbar’s, 
Queenstown, 

f. 

f. 

St. 

475 

711 

239 

409 

Total,  . 

932 

434 

5940 

5999 

6153 

6376 

- 

“i. 

876 

188 

1,324 

1.474 

854 

85 

475 

693 

460 

COUNTY  OF  FERMANAGH— 1 School. 

; 

f. 

f. 

7497 

13 

Enniskillen  (2),  f. 

388 

188 

6528 

7651 

59 

St.  Joseph’s, 
Clonakilty,  . 

f. 

f. 

1,151 

735 

373 

370 

Total,  . 

388 

188 

8430 

9161 

9523 

10047 

60 

58 

Passage  West, 
Skibberceu  (2), 

i. 

f. 

347 

681 

161 

394 

COUNTY  OF  LONDONDERRY— 1 School. 

Bantry, 
Castletown.  . 

f. 

f. 

391 

243 

196 

146 

6168 

2 

St.  Columb’s(2),f. 

517 

246 

10232 

~ 

Kanturk, 

f. 

486 

265 

Total,  . 

517 

246 

Total,  . 

14,789 

6,897 

* No  returns ; average  from  Inspectors’s  report. 
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COUNTY  OF  KERRY— 12  Schools. 


Roll 

No. 

District. 

School. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  lor 
any  time  on 
Rolls 

within  the 
Year  ended 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance! 

of  Pupils 
for  the  Year 
ended 
31st  Dec., 
lfllia. 

533 

57 

Killarney  (1), 

f. 

742 

316 

538 

54 

Dingle, 

f. 

485 

54 

Tralee  (1),  . 

f. 

681 

409 

1793 

57 

Killarney,  . 

m. 

598 

261 

1859 

Mill  town,  . 

f. 

496 

187 

2884 

_ 

Cahirciveen, 

f. 

448 

208 

3655 

_ 

Milltown,  . 

m. 

358 

132 

4062 

54 

Listowel, 

f. 

833 

324 

6215 

_ 

Castleisland, 

f. 

572 

280 

6654 

57 

Killarney  (2), 

f. 

253 

153 

8320 

_ 

lvenmare,  . 

f. 

617 

341 

9266 

54 

Tralee  (2), 

f. 

286 

147 

Total,  . 

6,369 

3,011 

COUNTY  OF  LIMERICK— 9 Schools.  j 

570 

51 

SS.  hi  ary  and  Mun- 

chin’s, 

f. 

1,090 

516 

5143 

_ 

Perry-square, 

f. 

707 

337 

55 17 

_ 

Sexton- street, 

f. 

1,421 

494 

5554 

_ 

St.  Mary’s,  . 

f. 

124 

27 

6032 

52 

St.  Catherine’s 

f. 

640 

304 

6569 

_ 

St.  Anne’s,  . 

f. 

498 

236 

6936 

51 

St.  John’s-sq., 

f. 

912 

385 

9296 

_ 

Adore, 

f. 

295 

128 

10106 

46 

Doon, . 

f. 

436 

180 

Total,  . 

6,123 

2,607 

COUNTY  OF  TIPPERARY— 8 Schools. 


Roll 

No. 

District. 

School. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls 

within  the 
Year  ended 
31st  Dec., 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  the  Year 

31st  Dec., 

715 

37 

Lucan, 

f. 

213 

89 

721 

40 

Blackroclc,  . 

f. 

502 

279 

729 

38 

Loretto, 

f. 

264 

131 

1149 

30 

King’s  Inns-st. 

f. 

1,887 

770 

1985 

38 

Booterstown, 

f. 

197 

113 

2018 

_ 

Baggot-street, 

f. 

2,128 

847 

5600 

40 

Kingstown,  . 

f. 

894 

590 

5933 

30 

George’s-hill, 

f. 

1,433 

464 

6372 

38 

Fir-house,  . 

f. 

221 

6742 

_ 

Warrenmount, 

f. 

865 

280 

7029 

_ 

Tranquilla,  . 

f. 

224 

68 

7182 

40 

Dalkey, 

f. 

330 

134 

7546 

38 

Golden-bridge, 

f. 

601 

244 

7608 

40 

Glasthule,  . 

f. 

358 

186 

7883 

37 

Clondalkin, 

f. 

292 

117 

9743 

38 

Roundtown, 

f. 

205 

Total,  . 

10,731 

4,586 

581 

53 

Cashel, 

f. 

802 

380 

2133 

36 

Air-hill, 

f. 

480 

296 

4068 

43 

Thurles, 

f. 

551 

268 

7392 

36 

Nenagh, 

f. 

585 

220 

8903 

53 

Fetliard, 

f. 

553 

290 

9407 

43 

Templemore, 

f. 

368 

171 

9432 

46 

Tipperary,  . 

f. 

767 

388 

10120 

53 

Cahir, 

f. 

621 

216 

Total,  . 

4,727 

o 229 

COUNTY  OF  WATERFORD— 2 Schools. 

1289 

48 

Tallow, 

f. 

352 

172 

3228 

Cappoquin,  . 

f. 

413 

238 

Total,  . 

765 

410 

LEINSTER- 

61  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  CARLOW— 5 Schools. 

681 

39 

Tullow, 

m 

323 

130 

682 

_ 

Ditto, 

f. 

277 

128 

656 

- 

Carlow, 

f. 

748 

291 

1926 

_ 

f. 

269 

151 

10010 

- 

Carlow,  . 

i. 

182 

92 

Total,  . 

1,799 

792 

COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN— 16  Schools. 


COUNTY  OF  KILDARE— 5 Schools. 


771 

44 

Kildare, 

f. 

229 

89 

779 

37 

Maynootli,  . 

f. 

268 

117 

1151 

_ 

Clane, 

f. 

170 

3246 

_ 

Naas, 

f. 

348 

188 

4997 

44 

Athy, 

1'. 

774 

270 

Total,  . 

1,789 

759 

COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY— 3 Schools. 

806 

47 

Kilkenny,  . 

f. 

1,027 

321 

5437 

49 

Mooncoin,  . 

f. 

302 

130 

9134 

47 

Goresbridge, 

f. 

187 

94 

Total,  . 

. 

1,516 

545 

KING’S  COUNTY— 6 Schools. 

823 

41 

Killina, 

f. 

20.9 

92 

2080 

_ 

Tullamore,  . 

f. 

890 

377 

3220 

36 

Birr,  . 

f. 

65  7 

272 

7471 

41 

Portarlington, 

f. 

421 

130 

8982 

_ 

Clara,  . 

f. 

238 

91 

9227 

36 

Banagher,  . 

f. 

163 

79 

Total,  . 

2,578 

1,041 

COUNTY  OF  LONGFORD -1  School. 

857 

28 

Longford, 

f. 

603 

182 

Total, 

603 

182 
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COUNTY  OP  LOUTH— 4 Schools. 


I 

851  25 

5387  ! - 
8052  ! - 
8415  - 


Total  No.  | Average 
'of  Pupils  for  Daily 
! any  time  on  j Attendance 
Roils  j of  Pupils 


1 Year  ended 
j 31st  Dee., 
1839. 


Drogheda,  . 
Dumlalk  (2), 
St.  Mary’s,  . 
Ardee  (2) , . 

Total,  . 


933 

889 

497 

337 


for  the  Yc 
ended 
31st  Dee., 


406 

355 

191 

150 


COUNTY  OP  MEATH— 2 Schools. 


COUNTY  OF  WICKLOW -3  Schools. 


5237 

7180 

10162 


Total  No. 
ofPuplisfor 
I any  time  on 
| Rolls 
within  the 
Year  ended 
l 3 1st  Dec., 

| 1809. 


Delgany,  . f. 

Bray  (2),  . f. 

St.  Michael’s,  f. 

Total,  . 


148 

429 

211 


Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  tlie  Year 
ended 
81st  Dec., 


59 

244 

91 


883 

7472 


n), 

f. 

502 

Do.  (2), 

f. 

479 

Total,  . 

• 

981 

206 

199 


QUEEN’S  COUNTY-5  Schools. 


1956 

3526 

6497 

7183 


41 

Coote-street,  f. 

223 

98 

- 

Maryborough,  f. 

482 

204 

- 

Abbey  lei  x,  . f. 

277 

140 

44 

Stradbally,  . i. 

337 

203 

Mountmelliclc,  f. 

316 

144 

Total,  . 

1,635 

789 

COUNTY  OP  WESTMEATH— 3 Schools. 


934 

Mullingar,  . . f.  ! 

764 

295 

6674 

ltoch ford  Bridge,!'. 

222 

96 

8682 

Moatc  (2),  . f. 

410 

130 

Total,  . 

1,396 

521 

CONNAUGHT— 17  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  GALWAY— 10  Schools. 


COUNTY  OF  WEXFORD— 8 Schools. 


967 

969 

3634 

3824 

4919 

6058 

8221 

9047 


New  Ross,  . f 

Wexford,  . f 

N ewtownbarry,  f 
Gorey,  . f 

Wexford,  . i 

Enniscorthy,  f 
Templcshannon,  f. 
New  Ross  (2),  f. 

Total,  . 


833  ! 
141 
221 
34.9 
384  | 
266  , 
355  ] 


214 

398 

147 

223 

181 

126 

121 


101 1 

35 

Loughrea,  . 

f.* 

1013 

34 

Rahoon, 

f. 

585 

350 

1016 

- 

Gal  way, 

m. 

1,097 

362 

4515 

- 

Newtownsmith 

f. 

785 

392 

6613 

- 

St.  Nicholas’, 

f. 

281 

129 

6632 

35 

St.  Vincent’s, 

f. 

607 

270 

6839 

- 

Ballinasloe, 

f. 

648 

338 

8195 

42 

Gort  (2), 

f. 

493 

222 

8322 

34 

Oughterard, 

f. 

332 

184 

8795 

Oranmore,  . 

f. 

341 

188 

Total,  . 

5,169 

2,435 

COUNTY  OF  LEITRIM— 1 School. 

9735 

31 

Drumshambo, 

f. 

137 

67 

Total,  . 

137 

67 

COUNTY  OF  MAYO- 

—2  Schools 

5215 

20 

Ballina, 

f. 

397 

143 

7713 

21 

Swineford,  . 

f. 

333 

188 

Total,  . 

730 

331 

COUNTY  OF  ROSCOMMON— 3 Schools. 

7238 

27 

Roscommon, 

335 

187 

35 

St.  Peter’s,  . 

f. 

482 

10088 

22 

Abbeycartron, 

f. 

459 

210 

Total,  . 

1,276 

554 

COUNTY  OF  SLIGO 

— 1 School. 

5851 

12 

Sligo,  . 

f. 

581) 

273 

Total,  . 

580 

273 
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SUMMARY  OF  ULSTER. 

SUMMARY 

OF  LEINSTER 

County. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 

’Rolls 
within  the 
Y ear  ended 
31st  llec., 

A rerage 
Attendance 

of  Pupils 

for  the  Year 
ended 

I860. 

County. 

Schools. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 

’ Rolls  °" 

Y ear ended 
31st  Dec., 
1369. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupil, 
for  the  Y ear 
ended 
31st  Dee., 
i860. 

Antrim,  . 
Armagh,  . 
Cavan, 
Donegal,  . 
Down, 
Fermanagh, 
Londonderry,  . 
Monaghan, 
Tyrone,  . 

Total, 

3 

3 

T 

i 

1 

2 

2,133 

1,639 

808 

373 

932 

388 

517 

329 

797 

731 

587 

411 

153 

434 

188 

246 

163 

355 

Carlow,  . 
Dublin,  . 
Kildare,  . 
Kilkenny, 
King’s,  . . 

Longford, 
Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s,  . 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 

5 
16 

3 

6 
1 

4 
2 

3 

8 

3 

1,799 

10,731 

1,789 

1,516 

2,578 

603 

2,656 

981 

1,635 

1,396 

3,094 

788 

792 

4.586 

'759 

545 

1,041 

182 

1,102 

405 

789 

1,462 

394 

17 

7,916 

3,271 

Total, 

61 

29,566 

12,578 

SUMMARY 

— 

SUMMARY  OF  CONNAUGHT. 

2 

1.299 

616 

22 

14,789 

6.897 

Galway,  . 

10 

5.169 

2,435 

12 

6.369 

3.011 

Leitrim,  . 

1 

137 

67 

9 

6,123 

2,607 

Mayo, 

2 

730 

331 

Tipperary, 

a 

4.727 

2 229 

Roscommon, 

3 

J ,27  6 

554 

Waterford,  . 

2 

76o 

410 

Sligo, 

1 

580 

273 

Total, 

55 

34,072 

15,770 

Total, 

17 

7,892 

3,660 

SUMMARY  IN  PROVINCES  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 


1 

Province. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for  i 

‘l"’' Rolls  °"  ; 
within  the 

Y ear  ended 

. 31st  Dec., 
1869. 

Average 

A tt  en  fiance 
of  Pupils 
for  the  Y ear 
ended 

81st  Dec., 
1869. 

Ulster,  . 

17 

7,916 

3,271 

Munster, 

55 

34,072 

15,770 

Leinster, 

61  , 

29,566 

| 12,578 

Connaught, 

17 

7,892 

3,660 

Total, 

150 

79,446 

i 35.279 
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APPENDIX  N. 


List  of  Agricultural  Schools  in  connexion  with  Board  on  31st 
December,  1869. 

I. — 21  First  Class  Agricultural  Schools  under  exclusive  Management  of 

Board. 


No. 

Count)'. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Post  Town. 

A 

F 

ca  of 

1% 

a 

1 

Antrim, 

G737 

Ballymoney, 

Ballymoney,  . 

A. 

23 

It.  P. 

2 9. 

3 

2 

Ditto,  . 

6967 

Ulster  (Belfast),  . 

Beliast, 

108 

1 25 

9 

3 

Cavan, 

5G27 

Bailieborough 

Bailieborough, 

48 

0 15 

24 

4 

Donegal,  . 

G9G8 

Tempi  edouglas, 

Letterkenny,  . 

20 

0 0 

1 

5 

Ditto, 

4705 

Dunlewey, 

Dunlewey, 

13 

0 0 

1 

6 

Monaghan, 

4885 

Bath, 

Broomfield,  Castleblayney, 

42 

2 0 

24 

7 

Cork, 

1272 

Glandore,  . 

Leap,  lloscarberrv,  . 

24 

3 8 

59 

a 

Ditto,  . 

5236 

Farrahy, 

Ivildorerry, 

48 

3 8 

56 

9 

Ditto,  . 

5G3G 

Dunmamvay, 

Dunmamvay,  . 

12 

0 0 

59 

10 

Ditto,  . 

G73G 

Munster  (Cork),  . 
Mount  Trenchard, 

Cork,  .... 

126 

3 17 

60 

li 

Limerick, 

5643 

Foynes,  Shanagolden, 

30 

0 0 

12 

Ditto,  . 

5564 

Tervoe, 

Clarina,  Limerick,  . 

93 

9,  21 

51 

13 

Ditto,  . 

G969 

Limerick, 

Limerick, 

70 

•->  ■? 

14 

Tipperary, 

3694 

Kvle  Park,  . 

Borrisokane,  . 

16 

0 2 

36 

51 

15 

Ditto,  . 

5424 

Dcrrycastle,  . 

Killaloe, 

18 

1 22 

1G 

Ditto,  . 

5615 

Gonnanstown, 

Ardfinnan.  Clonmel, 

47 

2 33 

53 

17 

Dublin,  . 

— 

Albert  Training  Institu- 

tion,  .... 

Giasnevin,  . . 

178 

3 24 

30 

18 

Kildare,  . 

6209 

Athy,  .... 

Athy,  .... 

64 

0 20 

44 

19 

Kilkenny, 

5251 

Woodstock,  . 

Innistiogue, 

8 

2 35 

49 

S? 

Ditto, 

6981 

Kilkenny, 

Kilkenny, 

79 

0 34 

47 

21 



Leitrim,  . 

1125 

Leitrim, 

Leitrim, 

15 

0 0 

22 

II. — 18  First-class  Agricultural  Schools  under  Local  Management. 


1 

Antrim, 

2454 

Larne, 

Larne,  .... 

7 

0 

23 

8 

2 

Ditto, 

6081 

Ballycarry,  . 

Ballycarry, 

7 

0 

20 

8 

3 

Fermanagh, 

3861 

Carrick, 

Lisbellaw,  Enniskillen,  . 

28 

0 

0 

13 

4 

Monaghan, 

370 

Cornagilta,  . 

Monaghan,  . 

16 

0 

0 

18 

5 

Tyrone, 

9868 

Loughash, 

Dunamanagh,  . 

80 

0 

20 

6 

(i 

Clare, 

5186 

Cahersherkin, 

Ennistymon,  . 

20 

0 

0 

42 

7 

Ditto, 

3373 

Sallybank, 

Broadford, 

16 

0 

0 

51 

8 

Diito, 

2139 

Feakle, 

Feakle, 

14 

16 

42 

9 

Waterford, 

1710 

Glcngarra, 

Lismore, 

20 

6 

0 

48 

10 

Carlow, 

5803 

Garry  hill, 

Bagnalstown,  . 

11 

2 

10 

39 

11 

Kilkenny,  . 

6189 

Piltown, 

Piltown, 

8 

1 

20 

12 

King’s, 

824 

Italian, 

Tullamore, 

12 

3 

0 

41 

13 

Louth, 

837 

Dromiskin,  . 

Castlebellingham,  . 

10 

0 

24 

14 

Meath, 

6592 

Wocdpole, 

Kells,  .... 

15 

0 

0 

29 

15 

Gahvav,  . 

J320 

Ballinakill,  . 

Marble  Hill,  Loughrea,  . 

30 

0 

0 

35 

16 

Ditto,  . 

3842 

Clonkcenkeryl, 

Menlough,  Mount  Bellew, 

26 

0 

0 

35 

17 

Mayo, 

7075 

Cross,  . 

Cong 

84 

0 

0 

18 

Roscommon, 

5783 

Glanduff, 

Lecarrow,  Athlone, 

30 

2 

20 

27 
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III. — 6 School  Gardens  under  Local  Management. 


No. 

County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

PostTown. 

Area  of 
Garden. 

District  I 
No.  1 

1 

Armagh,  . 

7200 

Derrycuglian, 

Markethill, 

A.  It.  P. 
0 1 0 

16 

2 

Donegal,  . 

5230 

Convoy,  . , 

Itaphoe, 

0 1 0 

l 

3 

Dublin, 

4992 

Glasnevin, 

Glasnevin,  . . 

] 2 19 

30 

4 

Mayo,  . 

1074 

Ballaghadireen, 

lJallaghadireen, 

0 1 0 

21 

5 

Ditto,  . 
Roscommon, 

5937 

Prizon, 

Lougbglynn,  . . 

llalla,  Ballvglass, 

0 1 0 

26 

6 

4100 

Loughglynn,  Frenchpark, 

0 2 27 

21 

IV.— 90  Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools  under  Local  Management. 


No. 

County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

1 

Armagh,  . 

4271 

Taniokey, 

2 

Ditto,  . 

4325 

Drumbanagher, 

3 

Cavan,  . 

4942 

Drurig. 

4 

Ditto,  . 

6857 

Termon, 

5 

Ditto,  . 

8713 

Corracleigl),  . 

6 

Ditto,  . 

4024 

Tullycasson,  . 

7 

Ditto.  . 

8312 

Kilcogy, 

8 

Donegal,  . 

5363 

Balleighan,  . 

9 

Ditto,  . 

5000 

Carradoan,  . 

10 

Ditto,  . 

1595 

Tooban,  . 

U 

Ditto,  . 

8425 

Myragh, 

13 

Ditto, 

9282 

Donoughmore, 

13 

Ditto,  . 

6571 

Arranmore  Island 

14 

Ditto,  . 

6349 

Creevery, 

15 

Ditto,  . 

5874 

Coolmore, 

16 

Ditto,  . 

4809 

Keadue, 

17 

Ditto,  . 

1964 

Castlefin,  No.  1, 

18 

Down, 

9901 

Hill  Hall,  . 

19 

Fermanagh, 

3794 

Crieve, 

20 

Ditto,  . 

9786 

Lack,  . 

21 

Ditto, 

1741 

Gushedy, 

22 

Monaghan, 

5114 

Broomfield,  . 

23 

Ditto,  . 

5499 

Ashburton,  . 

24 

Ditto,  . 

6821 

Cormeen, 

25 

Tyrone, 

1557 

Ballynenor,  . 

26 

Ditto,  . 

2236 

Drumnafern,  . 

27 

Ditto,  . 

8438 

Castlesessagh, 

28 

Ditto,  . 

9286 

Parlcanaur, 

29 

Clare, 

448 

Parteen, 

30 

Ditto,  . 

6783 

Tubber, 

31 

Ditto,  . 

2383 

Balianruan,  . 

32 

Ditto,  . 

6573 

Moveen, 

33 

Ditto,  . 

3100 

Dromandoora, 

34 

Ditto, 

7708 

Tullycrine, 

35 

Ditto, 

6368 

Cross,  . 

36 

Cork, 

5700 

Clonkeen, 

37 

Ditto,  . 

3131 

Kildinan, 

38 

Ditto,  . 

6295 

Freemouut,  . 

39 

Ditto,  . 

4155 

Newmarket,  . 

40 

Kerry, 

7813 

D i reeen  darragh , 

41 

Ditto,  . 

6091 

Lausdowne,  . 

42 

Ditto, 

8251 

Sneem, 

43 

Waterford, 

632 

Lismore, 

44 

Ditto,  . 

5233 

Grange, 

45 

Ditto, 

9446 

Ballysaggart,  . 

46 

Kildare, 

2284 

Twomilehouse, 

47 

Ditto.  . 

1713 

Clane, 

Post  Town. 

Area  of 

District 
No.  I 

Poyntzpass, 

A.  It.  P. 

7 0 0 

16 

Ditto, 

1 0 0 

19 

Drung,  Ballyliaise,  . 

11  1 25 

23 

Killinkere,  Virginia, 

25  3 26 

24 

Glangoolan,  Dowra, 

12  2 0 

31 

Ditto, 

15  0 0 

31 

Granard, 

Manorcunningbam,  Stra- 
bane, 

Rathmullen,  Rathmelton, 

4 l 20 

23 

30  2 0 

1 

6 2 0 

1 

Burnfoot,  Derry, 
Falcarragh,  Dunfanagby,  . 

4 0 0 

5 2 26 

1 

Castlefin, 

9 0 0 

6 

Burton  Port,  Letterkenny, 

4 0 0 

1 

Rathmullen,  . 

5 0 0 

1 

Rossnowlagh,  Bally  shannon 

13  2 0 

5 

Burton  Port,  Letterkenny, 

8 0 0 

1 

Castlefin, 

12  0 0 

6 

Lisburn, 

1 2 20 

17 

Fivemiletown, 

10  2 16 

13 

Lack,  Kesh,  . 
Ederney,  . , 

5 3 0 

13 

16  0 0 

5 

Castleblayney, 

9 3 0 

24 

Ditto,  . . 

5 0 0 

24 

Monaghan,  . . 

11  0 22 

18 

Dunamanagh,  . 

50  0 0 

6 

CastlecaulfUld, 

5 2 7 

15 

Castlederg, 

1 0 0 

6 

Dungannon, 

2 0 30 

15 

Limerick, 

2 l 7 

51 

Gort,  .... 

10  3 38 

42 

Crusheen,  Ennis,  . 

6 2 1 

45 

Carrigabolt, 

11  1 34 

45 

Gort,  .... 

26  0 0 

42 

Kilrush,  .... 

6 2 35 

45 

Carrigabolt,  . . 

15  0 0 

Roscarberry,  . 

8 0 0 

59 

Rathcormack,  Fermoy,  . 

7 0 32 

56 

Milford,  Cbarlcville, 

9 0 0 

56 

Newmarket,  lCanturk, 

15  1 29 

55 

Kcnmare, 

4 0 0 

57 

Ditto, 

2 0 0 

58 

Sneem, 

6 0 0 

57 

Lismore, 

5 0 0 

48 

Ardmore, 

2 0 0 

48 

Lismore, 

12  0 0 

48 

Naas,  .... 

4 3 17 

37 

Clane,  .... 

2 1 12 

37 
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IV. — 90  Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools  under  Local  Management. con. 


No. 

County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Post  Town. 

Area  of 
Farm. 

| 

1 

it.  i*. 

48 

Kildare,  . 

772 

1 Ti-:  rmohan, 

Kilcock,  . . . 

!•  o. 

0 30 

37 

49 

Ditto,  . 

- 61 74 

I’athcoffcy 

Chine,  . 

! 5 

2 3 

37 

50 

Kilkenny,  . 

'4881 

Ballygloss, 

Piltown, 

!'  3 

3 24 

51 

Ditto, 

6183 

Whitechurch, 

Carrick-on-Suir, 

• 8 

0 15 

52 

Ditto,  . 

6919 

Clonmore, 

Piltown, 

1 0 

53 

58 

King’s,  . 

6721 

Bally  egan,  . 

; Parsonstown,  . 

,5 

0 0 

51 

Longford, 

5559 

Rathcline, 

Laneshorough, 

7 

0 0 

27 

.)■> 

Ditto,  . 

1435 

Cloontagb, 

Killashee,  Longford, 

10 

0 0 

28 

56 

Meath,  . 

885 

Ratoath, 

Ratoath, 

3 20 

37 

57 

Ditto,  . 

2797 

Kilcloon, 

Maynooth, 

2 

0 0 

37 

58 

Queen’s,  . 

6555 

Rath,  .... 

Ballybrittas,  . 

2 

1 0 

41 

59 

W estmeath, 

931 

Ballinvally,  . 

6 

2 0 

33 

GO 

Wicklow,  . 

4588 

Delganv, 

Delgany, 

3 

0 0 

10 

61 

Galway, 

1645 

Kinvarra, 

Kinvarra, 

19 

0 0 

42 

62 

Ditto, 

4216 

Castlehaeket, 

Castlehaeket,  Tuam, 

19 

0 0 

32 

63 

Ditto,  . 

8264 

Raker,  No.  2,  ■ 

Banagher. 

8 

2 20 

64 

Leitrim,  . 

39  42 

Drumadorn,  . 

Cloone,  Moliill, 

2 

2 0 

28 

65 

Ditto,  . 

5294 

Askill, 

Ballvshannon, 

20 

0 0 

5 

66 

Mayo, 

4692 

C'arragorra,  . 

Knockmore,  Ballina, 

9 

0 0 

20 

67 

Ditto,  . 

1412 

Doocastle, 

Buninadden,  Ballymote,  . 

1 

9 10 

21 

68 

Ditto, 

1058 

Brusna, 

Ballagliadireen, 

4 

1 0 

21 

69 

Ditto, 

7327 

Itooskey, 

Ditto, 

2 

0 0 

21 

70 

Ditto,  . 

5120 

Lehinch, 

Hollymount,  . 

8 

0 0 

32 

71 

Ditto,  . 

2290 

Cloughan?, 

Knockmore,  Ballina, 

2 

0 0 

20 

72 

Ditto, 

7750 

Derrinacarta,  . 

Ballagliadireen, 

o 

3 32 

21 

78 

Ditto,  . 

5238 

Lisaniska, 

Ballina,  . , 

1 

3 0 

20 

74 

Ditto,  . 

7519 

Cloonta, 

Carrowcastle,  Ballaghadi- 

reen, 

4 

0 0 

21 

75 

Ditto,  . 

6945 

Bekan, 

Ballyliaunis,  . 

1 

2 19 

32 

76 

Roscommon, 

1607 

Cornaiulla,  . 

Athlone, 

13 

3 11 

77 

Ditto,  . 

7292 

Ballymurray, 

Ballymiurray,  . 

20 

0 0 

27 

78 

Ditto,  . 

8405 

Ballymiutan, 

Ballyforan,  Ballinasloe,  . 

5 

1 7 

27 

79 

Ditto,  . 

7997 

Slatta, 

Rooskey, 

11 

0 0 

27 

8) 

Ditto,  . 

7863 

Mountallen,  . 

Keadue, 

4 

3 10 

22 

81 

Ditto,  . 

9468 

Ballyfeeney,  . 

Strokestown,  . 

13 

0 0 

27 

82 

Sligo, 

1213 

Geevagh, 

Ballyfarnon,  Carrick-on- 

Shannon, 

3 

0 28 

22 

83 

Ditto, 

1347 

Camphill, 

Col  looney', 

7 

0 0 

12 

84 

Ditto,  . 

6481 

Curry, 

Bellaghy,  Swiueford, 

4 

0 4 

21 

85 

Ditto,  . 

9669 

Doonllin, 

Skrcen, 

3 

0 0 

20 

86 

D tto, 

8628 

Powellsboro’, 

Tubbercurry,  . 

2 

2 15 

21 

87  1 

Ditto,  . 

4 1 06 

Kilrusheiter,  . 

Dromore  West, 

13 

0 0 

20 

88 

Ditto,  . 

7761 

Bunnacranagh, 

Bellaghy,  Swiueford, 

2 

2 0 

21 

89 

Ditto, 

8086 

Culfudda,  . 

Ballymote, 

15 

0 0 

21 

90 

Ditto,  . 

7923 

Cairo  wroe, 

Sligo, 

4 

3 32 

12 
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APPENDIX  P. 

Questions  (for  answer  in  writing)  proposed  at  District 
Examinations  for  the  year  1809. 

No.  1. — Male  Teachers. 

A. 

Grammar. — ] . O,  but  mart,  proud  man  ! 

Dresl  in  a little  brief  authority, 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured. 

His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape, 

Plays  sucli  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven, 

As  make  the  angels  weep ; who , with  our  spleens, 

Would  all  themselves  lawjh  mortul. 

(a)  Write  a free  paraphrase  of  these  lines,  such  as  would  make  them 
intelligible  to  an  ordinary  fourth-class  pupil. 

(b)  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

2.  “ The  prisoner  was  tried  at  the  next  assizes  which  were  held  at  Exeter .” 
This  sentence  has  two  distinct  meanings  according  as  the  relative  is 

used  in  its  co-ordinating,  or  in  its  restrictive  or  limiting  sense ; 

(a)  Point  out  and  explain  them  as  you  would  to  a class. 

(b)  Show  how,  by  employing  another  form  of  the  relative,  this  ambi- 
guity might  be  avoided. 

3.  Explain  the  original  grammatical  construction  of  the  following 
words,  which  are  now  classed  as  prepositions — During,  Except,  Notwith- 
standing, Save. 

A.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  following  words,  offering  such  remarks 
as  you  may  think  necessary  in  explanation  of  each — Control,  Disastrous, 
Salt-cellar,  Sheriff,  Stoic. 

5.  Write  a brief  essay  on  the  convertibility,  or  interchange,  of  the  parts 
of  speech  in  English. 

Geography. — 1.  Give  the  two  meanings  of  the  term  “ Climate.”  Ex- 
plain why  the  climate  of  the  New  World  differs  from  that  of  the  Old. 
Compare  the  west  coast  of  Europe  with  the  east  coast  of  America,  and 
the  east  coast  of  Asia  with  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Draw  a map  of  Africa,  marking  on  it  the  principal  rivers,  moun- 
tain chains,  political  divisions,  and  the  following  places — Morocco,  Alex- 
andria, Cape  Town,  Sierra  Leone. 

3.  Name  the  boundaries,  area,  and  population  of  Ilindostan.  Describe 
the  regions  known  as  the  Doab,  and  Punjab  ; state  why  so  called ; and 
name  the  rivers  by  which  they  are  watered. 

4.  Describe  the  position  of  the  following  places,  and  assign  to  each  of 
them  its  proper  geographical  designation — Campeachy , Indiana,  Weser , 
Port  Mahon,  Point  de  Galle,  Acapulco. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  greatest  meridional  altitude  of 
the  sun  in  the  most  southern  and  most  northern  points  of  Europe? 

Lesson  Boohs. — 1.  Explain  the  cause  of  the  imperfection  of  sight  in  the 
case  of  short-sighted  people,  and  show  how  it  may  be  remedied. 

2.  Different  colours  are  exhibited  in  different  parts  of  the  sea.  State 
the  causes  on  which  these  depend. 

3.  Desciibe  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  explain  their  important 
functions. 
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4.  Enumerate  the  metals  of  practical  importance  found  in  Ireland ; 
and  give  a short  account  of  the  most  productive  mines  throughout  the 
country. 

5.  Mention  the  traces  of  general  Government  amongst  the  Hebrews, 
immediately  after  their  settlement  in  the  land  of  their  inheritance. 

History. — 1.  The  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  divided  into  six 
periods ; give  the  designation  of  each  of  these,  and  the  year  in  which  it 
commenced. 

2.  (a)  In  what  year,  and  by  whom  were  the  petty  States  of  Norway 
first  united  into  one  monarchy  % 

(b)  In  what  year  was  it  annexed  to  Sweden  1 

3.  (a)  Who  were  the  Saracens  1 

(6)  By  what  name  was  their  empire  known  1 

(c)  Name  the  countries  which  it  included. 

4.  (a)  In  what  year  was  Magna  Charta  granted '? 

(b)  Name  in  chronological  order  the  English  sovereigns  of  that 
century. 

Reasoning. — 1.  (a)  Prove  that,  in  the  First  Figure,  the  major  premise 
must  be  a universal  proposition. 

(b)  Show  that,  in  the  Second  Figure,  none  but  negative  conclusions 
can  be  drawn. 

2.  Some  X is  Y : 

Every  X is  Z ; 

. \ Some  Z is  Y : Show  how  this  syllogism  may  be  reduced  to  the  First 
Figure. 

3.  Write  out  the  Dictum  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  a Sorites  of 
any  length. 

4.  (a)  Name  the  two  classes  into  which  Fallacies  are  divided ; and 
define  each  of  them. 

(b)  Give  two  examples  under  each  class. 

Money  Matters. — 1.  (a)  Under  what  circumstances  does  a person  add 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country  1 

(b)  State  three  instances  in  which,  although  lie  increases  his  own 
wealth,  he  makes  no  addition  to  that  of  the  country. 

2.  (a)  State  the  two  main  conditions,  without  which  the  people  of  a 
country  cannot  increase  its  capital. 

(6)  What  is  the  essential  difference  in  the  two  transactions,  namely, 
the  payments  made  in  taxes,  and  those  made  in  other  exchanges  1 

3.  (a)  In  a “ Combination,”  the  duty  of  the  Committee-men  is  two- 
fold : explain. 

(b)  Name  the  four  laws  which  are  common  to  all  such  combinations. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  What  is  a logarithm  ? Explain  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  the  ordinary  base  now  in  use;  given  log.  3 = -477121  and  loo.  2 = 
•301030  ; find  log.  36  and  log.  75. 

2.  The  formula  a — pi*  is  given  in  Thomson’s  Arithmetic;  find  by  it, 
in  what  time  will  a sum  of  money  double  itself  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum, 
compound  interest,  the  interest  being  added  yearly ; log  5 = -698070.  * 

3.  A legacy  of  £26,000  was  left  to  ten  children  to  be  distributed 
among  them  in  such  a way  that  the  eldest  should  receive  twice  as  much 
as  the  second,  the  second  twice  as  much  as  the  third,  and  so  on.  How 
much  did  the  youngest  child  get? 

4.  At  a siege  it  was  found  that  a certain  length  of  trench  could  be  duo- 
by  the  soldiers  and  navvies  in  four  days,  but  that  when  only  half  the 
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navvies  were  present  it  required  seven  days  to  dig  the  same  length  of 
trench.  What  portion  of  the  work  was  done  by  the  soldiers  ? 

5.  Find,  by  any  rule  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  the  sum  which 
paid  one  year  hence,  will  be  an  equivalent  for  £200  due  now,  and  £600 
due  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  rate  of  interest  being  5 per  cent. 

Geometry. — 1.  Through  a given  point,  either  within  or  without  a 
circle,  to  draw  a straight  line  cutting  the  circle,  so  that  the  part  of  it 
within  the  circle  may  be  equal  to  a given  straight  line.  What  are  the 
magnitudes  of  the  given  line  1 

2.  Each  diagonal  of  a regular  pentagon  is  parallel  to  the  side  with 
which  it  is  not  conterminous. 

3.  If  the  base  of  a triangle  be  18  and  the  other  sides  25  and  16  re- 
spectively, what  will  be  the  length  of  the  external  segment  of  the  base 
made  by  a straight  line  bisecting  the  external  angle  at  the  vertex  ? 

4.  Divide  a given  straight  line  into  two  parts,  such  that  the  rectangle 
under  the  whole  and  one  of  them  may  have  a given  ratio  to  the  square 
of  the  other. 

5.  Show  that,  if  in  a plane  triangle,  ABC  represent  the  three  angles, 
and  a b c the  respective  opposite  side,  a=\/(b2-{-c2 — 2 be  Cos  A). 

Algebra. — 1.  Write  down  the  quotient  of  to  n terms ; and  ex- 
plain the  process  by  which  it  is  obtained. 

2.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  the  sum  of  their  squares  shall  be  65, 
and  the  square  of  their  sum  121. 

3.  Prove  that  if  n be  a whole  positive  number  xn — an  will  be  measured 
by  x — a. 

4.  Extract  the  square  root  of  6 + V 8~ — Vl2  — V24. 

5.  There  are  two  vessels,  A and  B,  each  containing  a mixture  of  water 
and  wine ; A in  the  ratio  of  2 to  3,  and  B in  the  ratio  of  3 to  7.  What 
quantity  must  be  taken  from  each  to  form  a third  mixture  which  shall 
contain  5 gallons  of  water  and  1 1 of  wine  1 

Natural  Philosophy. — 1.  Explain  how  the  height  of  a mountain  can 
be  approximately  ascertained ; 

(а)  By  the  Barometer. 

(б)  By  the  Thermometer. 

2.  There  is  a remarkable  exception  to  the  rule  that  bodies  contract  as 
they  grow  colder. 

(a)  What  is  this  exception  1 

(b)  Show  that  were  it  otherwise  large  tracts  of  the  earth  would 

be  uninhabitable. 

3.  A body  is  dropped  from  a height  of  400  feet ; and  when  it  has  fallen 
through  50  feet  another  is  projected  after  it  with  such  velocity  that  both 
reach  the  ground  together.  Required  the  velocity  of  projection. 

4.  (a)  A steam  engine  of  20  horse  power  makes  35  strokes  per  minute, 
with  a pressure  of  30  lbs.  on  the  square  inch ; the  length  of  the  stroke 
is  18  inches.  Required  the  diameter  of  the  piston. 

(b)  Enumerate  the  causes  of  loss  of  power  which  have  not  been 
taken  into  account  in  this  calculation. 

5.  Define  the  term  “ chemical  attraction  state  the  principal  laws 
that  regulate  its  phenomena ; and  the  three  modes  in  which  it  takes  place. 

Bookkeeping. — 1.,  Enumerate  all  the  deductions  which  must  be  made 
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by  merchants  when  balancing  their  books.  What  entry  should  be  made 
of  them,  and  in  what  account  should  they  appear  i 

2.  ^ What  entries  should  be  made  of  the  following  transactions  1 

Deficiency  in  settling  cash,  supposed  loss  15s.  3 cl.  Accepted  G.  Henry's 
Draft  at  fow  months  from  20 th  December,  due  23rd  April  in  London 

3.  Mention  the  three  cases  of  partnership.  If  the  partnership  be 
dissolved,  and  the  stock  of  the  Company  be  bought  by  an  individual  in 
what  relation  would  that  individual  stand  to  the  partners  1 

4.  Explain  fully  the  simplest  method  for  closing  the  stock  account  of 
the  books  of  a Company. 

Agriculture. — 1.  Describe  the  several  chemical  changes  that  take  place 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  class  of  manure  called  “ Superphosphate  of 
Lime.”  1 

2.  Name  the  several  implements  you  would  recommend  for  a two-liorse 
farm,  that  is,  a farm  that  requires  two  horses  ; and  give  the  price  of  each. 

3.  Taking  a farm  of  twelve  acres,  and  assuming  that  two  acres  are 
under  permanent  pasture,  and  the  remaining  ten  under  the  five  years’ 
rotation  ; name  the  crops  you  would  raise,  and  give  the  area  under  each  • 
also,  estimate  the  probable  yield  of  each,  and  the  cost  of  production  per 
statute  acre.  The  farm  is  supposed  to  be  seven  or  eight  miles  distant 
from  a market  town  and  in  a midland  county. 

4.  Explain  fully  the  several  ways  in  which  the  farmers  of  this  country 
permit  their  hay  crops  to  be  deteriorated. 

5.  Explain  the  several  ways  in  which  the  farmers  of  this  country 

could  increase  their  wealth  by  improved  modes  of  managing  cattle  horses 
and  sheep.  ’ ’ 


B. 

Grammar — 1.  There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their  labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  off.  Some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone.  This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me,  as  odious;  but 
The  mistress  which  I serve  quickens  what's  dead, 

And  makes  my  labours  pleasures. 

(a)  Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics. 

(b)  Explain  the  words  “ sets  off”  and  “ quickens.” 

2.  Explain  clearly  the  grammatical  construction  of  each  of  the  following 

expressions : — ° 

(a)  If  yon  please. 

(b)  It  came  to  pass. 

(c)  I’ll  tell  you  what. 

3.  ( a ) Name  the  figures  of  orthography ; and 

(b)  Define  any  three  of  them,  giving  examples. 

4.  Point  out  the  difference  in  meaning  between  (a)  “ Disappointed  of” 
and  “Disappointed  in;” 

(b)  “ Accommodate  to”  and  “Accommodate  with;”  (c)  “ Divide  between 
and  “ Divide  among,  ” giving  examples  in  illustration. 

5.  Frame  a single  rule  that  shall  include  the  fourth  and  fifth  rules  for 
spelling,  and  write  out  all  the  exceptions  to  such  combined  rule. 

Geography. — 1.  Give  examples  of  the  influence  of  prevalent  winds  on 
the  mean  temperature,  and  the  rainfall  of  regions  within  and  without  the 
tropics.  When  do  the  rainy  seasons  occur  in  the  tropics,  and  why  1 

2.  Draw  a map  of  Spain,  marking  on  it  the  boundaries,  chief  rivers, 
and  mountain  chains,  and  the  positions  of  the  following  places  : Cadiz, 
Madrid,  Barcelona , and  Granada. 
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3.  Describe  the  course  of  any  one  of  the  rivers  : Ganges , Mississippi, 
Niger,  Danube,  or  La  Plata;  mention  the  countries  through  which  it  flows, 
the  principal  towns  on  its  banks,  and  where  it  meets  the  sea. 

4.  Name  in  their  order  the  counties  which  a ship  would  pass  in  sailing 
from  Hull  to  Bristol. 

5.  State  where  each  of  the  following  places  is  situated,  and  for  what  it 
is  most  remarkable : Leipsic,  Tokay,  Helsingfors , Corunna,  Schaf) hau- 
sen, Missolonghi,  Lassa,  and  Macao. 

Lesson  Books.—  1 . Write  a full  note  of  the  lesson  on  “Pearls,”  given 
in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Lessons. 

2.  Explain  the  grounds  on  which  exemption  from  carrying  arms  was 
granted  under  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth. 

3.  Write  a short  paper  on  the  whale,  touching  on  («)  its  organization 
as  different  from  that  of  a fish  ; ( b ) on  the  different  species,  and  the  cha- 
racteristics of  each  species. 

4.  The  flowing  of  the  sap  in  trees  has  been  thought  to  demonstrate  a 
circulation.  Explain. 

5.  Why  is  the  House  of  Lords  called  also  the  House  of  Peers  ? Men- 
tion its  two  important  functions. 

History.— 1.  (a)  Name  the  year  in  which,  and  the  General  under 
whom,  the  liomans  first  invaded  Britain. 

(6)  Give  the  year  in  which,  and  name  the  leaders  under  whom,  the 
Saxons  first  landed  there. 

2.  (a)  To  what  country  was  the  name  Scotia  at  first  confined1? 

(b)  In  what  year  were  the  Piets  and  Scots  united  into  one  nation  ? 

(c)  Name  the  years  respectivly  of  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries. 

3.  (a)  By  what  three  names  was  Ireland  known  to  the  Homans  ? 

(b)  In  what  year  did  the  Danes  succeed  in  obtaining  possession  of 
nearly  the  whole  country  1 

(c)  In  what  battle  was  this  conquest  -wrested  from  them  ? 

4.  Name,  in  chronological  order,  the  English  sovereigns  of  the  ITtli 
century. 

Reasoning. — 1.  Explain  the  following  terms  : “ Simple  Apprehen- 

sion,” “ Judgment,”  and  “ Reasoning. ” 

2.  Having  proved  the  fifth  proposition  of  the  First  Book  ; why  was  it 
logically  required  that  Euclid  should  also  prove  the  sixth  proposition? 

3.  (a)  Define  “ Opposition.” 

(j)'j  “ Every  man  is  wise.”  Give  the  contrary,  the  subalternate,  and 
the  contradictory  of  this  proposition. 

4.  (a)  Show  that,  in  every  Syllogism,  one  premise  at  least  must  be 
universal. 

(b)  Show  that  I E 0 cannot  be  a mood  of  any  Syllogism. 

Money  Matters. — 1.  Name  other  causes,  besides  expensiveness  of  educa- 
tion, which  influence  the  rates  of  remuneration  of  labour. 

2. ’  Prove  that  laws  enacted  for  the  purposes  of  fixing  the  wages  of 
labour  are  inoperative. 

3.  (a)  Explain  the  terms  “ Capital  ” and  “ Profit.” 

(b)  State,  in  the  briefest  manner,  the  essential  difference  between 
Fixed  Capital  and  Circulating  Capital. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  How  do  pure  circulating  decimals  differ  from  mixed 
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circulating  decimals  ? Give  the  rule  for  converting  the  latter  into  their  Appendix  P. 
equivalent  vulgar  fractions.  What  must  be  the  limit  to  the  number  of  ^ ~7~ 
figures  in  the  recurring  period  ( proposed  at 

2.  Borrowed  £220  at  5 per  cent.,  and  twelve  months  after  £340  at  4 the  Exami- 

per  cent.  When  paid  back  it  took  £G07  18s.  to  discharge  both  debts.  uat‘ons' 
How  long  had  these  sums  been  kept?  Male 

3.  Insert  two  arithmetic  means  between  1*4  and  3-5,  and  insert  three  Teachers. 
geometric  means  between  1 and  25 G. 

4.  What  sum  of  money  will  amount  to  £845  in  two  years  at  4 per 
cent,  per  annum  compound  interest,  the  interest  being  added  yearly. 

5.  A person  invests  two-thirds  of  his  property  at  4 per  cent.,  one-fourth 
at  3 per  cent.,  and  the  remainder  at  2 per  cent.  His  income  is  £430. 

What  is  his  property? 


Geometry  and  Mensuration. — 1.  If  the  base  of  a right  angled  triangle 
be  V 3,  and  the  perpendicular  1,  what  will  be  the  hypotenuse. 

2.  Find  the  edge  of  a cube  whose  content  shall  equal  that  of  a globe 
whose  radius  is  20  inches. 

3.  Given  two  sides  of  a triangle,  and  the  angle  opposite  one  of  them. 
How  is  the  third  side  found  ? 

4.  Show  that  when  a line  is  cut  in  mean  and  extreme  ratio,  the  rect- 
angle under  its  segments  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  their  squares. 

5.  Give  the  plan  and  area  of  a field  from  the  following  notes  : — 


A C 

872 

B G52 

731 

423 

545  C 

Begin  at 

© A 

and  range  East. 

Algebra.— I . Divide  1 - Gas  + 5a6,  by  1 - 2a  + a2. 

2.  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  5a3  + 2a2  - 15a  — 6,  and 
7a3  + 4a2  + 21a  -12. 

3.  Given = -n~  to  find  the  value  of  x. 

x — c x + Ac 

4.  Divide  1 + — by  1 — —9,  and  reduce  the  answer  to  its  lowest  terms. 

a J a2’ 

5.  A father  is  twice  as  old  as  his  son ; 22  years  ago  he  was  three  times 
as  old.  What  is  the  father’s  age  ? 

Natural  Philosophy. — 1 . Define  the  term  “ specific  gravity ,”  and  explain 
how  it  is  ascertained  ; 

(a)  When  the  body  is  heavier  than  water. 

( b ) When  the  body  is  lighter  than  water. 

2.  Given  two  forces,  one  equal  to  19  lbs.  and  the  other  equal  to  9 lbs., 
acting  at  right  angles  to  each  other ; required  the  resultant  force. 

3.  Explain  fully  (a)  how  twilight  is  produced ; and  (h)  why  the  sun  is 
visible  above  the  horizon  for  a short  time  before  he  rises,  and  after  he  sets. 

4.  State  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  the  inclined  plane,  according 
as  the  force  acts  parallel  to  its  length  or  its  base;  and  calculate  the  power 
necessary,  in  the  latter  case,  to  sustain  a weight  of  one  ton  on  a plane 
whose  gradient  is  1 in  7. 
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Appendix p.  5.  Describe  tlie  mode  in  which  towns  are  supplied  with  water  at  high 

Questions  pressure  ; explain  clearly  the  principle  on  which  this  mode  of  supply  de- 
p'roposed  at  pends ; and  show  that  the  ancients  were,  in  all  probability,  ignorant  of 
the  Exami-  tDis  principle. 

Male  Book-keeping. — 1.  When  one  person’s  acceptance  is  paid  to  another, 

Teachers,  -with  both  of  whom  I have  accounts,  what  entry  of  this  transaction  is 
made  in  my  ledger? 

2.  What  do  the  balance  and  stock  accounts  show  ? How  is  the  profit 
and  loss  account  balanced  ? 

3.  What  entries  should  appear  in  my  ledger  with  reference  to  the 
following  cases? — 

(ci)  When  I sell  a ship  for  part  ready  money  and  part  trust. 

(b)  When  I give  several  sorts  of  goods  for  one  sort  of  equal  value. 

(c)  When  I sell  a bill  for  ready  money,  and  receive  discount. 

4.  What  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  second  case  of  partnership  ? 
Describe  fully  the  accounts  which  it  involves. 

Agriculture. — 1 . Describe  the  three  states  in  which  mineral  matter  exists 
in  the  soil,  and  show  the  importance  of  this  classification. 

2.  Explain  the  following  passages  : — 

(a)  The  more  dung  the  farmer  applies,  the  greater  the  necessity 

for  applying  lime. 

(b)  The  use  of  lime  without  farm-yard  manure  is  sure  to  make 

the  farmer  and  the  farm  poor. 

3.  Describe  Tenant’s  Grubber,  and  state  its  advantages. 

4.  Give  the  order  of  succession  of  the  crops  in  the  Norfolk  four-course 
and  the  Northumberland  five-course  rotation. 

5.  State  the  proper  places  for  flax  in  the  rotation,  and  describe  the 
preparatory  cultivation  of  the  ground  for  this  crop. 


C. 

Grammar.— 1.  Triumphal  arch  that  fillest  tlie  sky 
When  storms  prepare  to  part , 

I ask  not  proud  philosophy 
To  teach  me  what  thou  art. 

Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

2-  kef?ne  tlie  terms  “ concord  " and  “ Government  and 

(i)  Write  out  two  rules  of  Syntax  under  eacli  head,  with  examples. 
Write  out  the  second  person  singular  of  all  the  moods  and  tenses, 
active  and  passive,  of  the  verb  “ to  shake.  " Be  careful  to  give  the  name 
ot  eacli  mood  and  tense. 

4 Explain,  with  examples,  the  following  terms « Conjugation," 
LLupsis  and  Personification.” 

f - ,.Eao11  of  tlie  follo™f  words  5ms  two  or  more  meanings.  Write  them 
out  fully  as  given  in  the  Spelling  Book  Superseded:-^,  Moor, 
J.  orter , shaft,  strain. 

Geography, -1.  Explain  why  the  interval  between  the  vernal  and 

S+!wi'a\eqT°^AS-1™Sel'  *,llan  between  tlle  autumnal  and  vernal, 
fctate  the  length  of  this  interval. 

to  Aden,SOribe  ^ ^ °°UrSe  °f  11  sHp  from  Cork  to  Callao,  and  thence 
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3.  Write  in  order  tlie  various  articles  of  commerce  which  we  get  from  Appendix r. 

India,  Ceylon,  Odessa,  Jamaica  and  the  United  States.  — 

4.  Sketch  a map  of  the  county  in  which  your  school  is  situated,  plac-  proposedat 
ing  the  chief  towns  and  rivers,  and  naming  the  counties  which  touch  it.  t^le  Exami- 

5.  Trace  carefully  the  course  of  any  two  of  the  following  rivers  : Dations- 

Severn,  Tay , Shannon,  Rhone,  Volga , or  Tagus  \ name  at  least  two  impor-  Male 
tant  towns  on  their  banks.  Teachers. 

Lesson  Rooks. — 1.  Write  out  the  substance  of  the  lesson  on  “ The  Duty 
to  Parents,  ” given  in  the  Third  Book  of  Lessons. 

2.  Show  the  means  by  which  bees  prepare  and  store  their  food. 

3.  Relate  the  circumstances  that  brought  Joseph  under  Pharaoh’s 
lav  ourable  notice,  and  led  to  his  appointment  as  Chief  Governor  over  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

4.  How  was  Columbus  led  to  the  conviction  that  there  were  new  coun- 
tries to  the  west  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  ? 

5.  Explain  the  process  by  which  the  Papyrus  was  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  upon. 

Money  Matters.— 1.  (a)  What  are  the  constituents  of  “ value?” 

(b)  Show  that  in  the  technical  meaning  of  this  term,  air  has  no  value. 

2.  Prove  that  it  is  not  the  labour  employed  in  its  production  that 
renders  anything  an  article  of  value. 

3.  (a)  What  inconvenience  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  money? 

(6)  Give  two  reasons  showing  that  metal  coins  are  preferable  to  other 
materials  used  for  money. 

Arithonetic. — 1.  If  the  sixpenny  loaf  weigh  4-35  lbs.  when  wheat  is 
5-75  shillings  per  bushel,  how  much  bread  can  be  bought  for  18J2 
shillings  when  wheat  is  9-2  shillings  per  bushel? 

2.  A man  buys  50  shares  in  a railway  at  .£20  10s.  per  share,  and  100 
more  at  £7  15s.  per  share.  The  half-yearly  dividend  is  5s.  0| d.  per  share. 

What  interest  per  cent,  per  annum  does  he  make  of  his  money  ? 

3.  Show  that  the  fraction  is  greater  than  - and  less  than  -. 

I to  7 8 

4.  An  army  lost  18  per  cent,  by  disease  and  desertion,  and  then  lost 

14  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  in  battle ; the  number  then  remaining  was 
84,624.  Of  how  many  did  the  army  originally  consist  ? 

o.  (a)  If  the  interest  on  £264  for  20  days  be  10s.  9 d.,  what  is  the  rate 
per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

(^)  what  time  will  £936  13s.  4c/.  amount  to  £1,157  Is.  4 \d.  at 
4-56  per  cent  ? 

Mensuration. — 1.  The  equal  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  each  80 
ieet,  and  the  base  is  140.  Required  the  base  of  a triangle  equal  in  area 

9 ?!.e  lsosceles  triangle,  and  whose  altitude  would  be  60  feet. 

0 “2  . ^ riie  area  of  a sector  of  a circle  whose  arc  and  radius  are  each 
2‘5y  inches. 

• o'  ?ne  acre  °^.  ^an(t  is  t°  he  cut  off  from  a rectangular  field  whose  breadth 

15  / C“°  ^n^s’  ky  a hne  parallel  to  it:  find  the  length  of  the  plot. 

4.  Hie  sides  of  a triangle  are  39,  42,  45  : it  is  required  to  find  the  side 
o a square,  and  also  the  circumference  of  a circle,  equal  in  area  to  the 
triangle. 

5.  What  will  be  the  expense  of  paving  a rectangular  courtyard  62  feet 
j mcJies  and  44  feet  7 inches  broad,  at  2s.  4 d.  per  square  yard,  there 
oemg  m the  centre  a square  pond  whose  side  is  3 yards  ? 
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Appendix P.  Book-keeping. — 1.  How  do  you  close  a real  account,  such  as  wine, 
Question!  wlien  I)art  remains  unsold  ? 

proposed  at  2.  If  the  Or.  side  of  a personal  account  exceed  the  Dr.,  who  is  the 
the  Exami-  party  indebted,  and  where,  in  closing  your  books,  is  the  amount  placed  1 
na  10»s.  3 Explain  how  transactions  are  traced  from  the  journal  to  the  ledger, 

Male  and  how  from  the  ledger  to  the  journal. 

Teachers.  4 When  you  hold  a merchant’s  bill,  and  learn  that  he  has  become 
insolvent,  what  entry  do  you  make  ? 

Agriculture. — 1.  Explain  the  action  of  air  and  rain-water  in  producing 
plant-food  in  the  soil. 

2.  What  is  the  principal  feature  of  the  zig-zag  harrow  ? 

3.  Explain  the  mineral  theory  of  the  rotation  of  crops. 

4.  Enumerate  the  advantages  of  root  crops. 

5.  Give  the  quantities  of  the  several  kinds  of  food  you  would  recom- 
mend to  be  given  to  an  average  sized  milch  cow  in  winter,  when  she  is  in 
full  milk. 

Dictation  Exercise. — The  first  paragraph  proposed  for  all  Teachers  and 

First  Glass  Monitors ; the  second  for  First  and  Second  Class  Teachers 

only. 

I.  Geology  is  intimately  related  to  almost  all  the  physical  sciences, 
as  history  is  to  the  moral.  A historian  should,  if  possible,  be  at 
once  profoundly  acquainted  with  ethics,  politics,  jurisprudence,  the 
military  art,  theology — in  a word,  with  .all  branches  of  knowledge 
by  which  any  insight  into  human  affairs,  or  into  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual nature  of  man  can  be  obtained.  It  would  be  110  less  desirable 
that  a geologist  should  be  well  versed  in  chemistry,  natural  philosophy, 
mineralogy,  zoology,  comparative  anatomy,  botany — in  short,  in  every 
science  relating  to  organic  and  inorganic  nature.  With  these  accom- 
plishments, the  historian  and  geologist  would  rarely  fail  to  draw  correct 
philosophical  conclusions  from  the  various  monuments  transmitted  to 
them  of  former  occurrences.  They  would  know  to  what  combination 
of  causes  analogous  effects  were  attributable,  and  they  would  often  be 
enabled  to  supply,  by  inference,  information  concerning  many  events 
unrecorded  in  the  defective  archives  of  preceding  ages. 

II.  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  religious  principle  among 
the  ancients  was  little  other  than  a history  of  the  wanderings  of  the  human 
understanding,  which,  placed  in  a world  it  could  not  comprehend,  sought, 
nevertheless,  with  unwearied  solicitude  to  develop  the  secret  of  it ; which, 
a spectator  of  the  mysterious  and  visible  prodigy  of  the  universe, 
imagined  causes  for  it  ] which,  finding  one  defective,  destroyed  it  to  raise 
another  not  less  faulty  on  its  ruins ; which  conj  ured  up  chimeras  of 
invisible  agents  ; and  dreaming  on,  without  discretion  and  without  hap- 
piness, was  at  length  utterly  bewildered  in  a labyrinth  of  illusions. 


Female  No.  2. — EEMALE  TEACHERS. 


Grammar. — 1.  Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate 
.1  ll  hut  the  page  prescribed  their  present  slate 
From  brutes  what  men  from  men  what  spirits  Icnoio 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below. 

Punctuate  the  above,  and  parse  fully  the  words  in  italics. 

2.  Give  the  substance  of  Crombie’s  observations  in  reference  to 
adjectives  that  appear  to  be  used  adverbially ; and  state  Webster’s  rule 
on  this  idiomatic  use  of  the  adjective. 
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3.  Explain  the  difference  between  Compound  and  Complex  Sentences, 
and  give  an  example  of  each. 

4.  Correct  any  errors  you  may  discover  in  the  following  sentences, 
and  give  the  rule  in  each  case  : — 

“ Not  less  than  three  book  were  written  on  the  subject.” 

“ These  are  the  men  whom  you  thought  were  there.” 

“ Cicero  maintained  that  whatever  was  useful  was  good.” 

5.  Give  the  substance  of  Dr.  Crombie’s  observations  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Louth  and  others  who  assign  to  the  English  verb  two  voices,  active  and 
passive. 

Geography. — 1.  Explain  clearly  what  is  meant  by  (a)  the  right  (b)  the 
parallel,  and  (c)  the  oblique  positions  of  the  sphere. 

2.  Name  the  five  great  branches  of  the  Human  Family ; describe  the 
leading  characteristics  of  each,  and  state  the  portion  of  the  globe  which 
each  inhabits. 

3.  Specify  all  the  forms  under  which  the  moisture  evaporated  from 
the  sea  is  returned  to  the  earth,  and  state  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  assumes  each  form. 

4.  Make  out,  in  tabular  form,  a list  of  the  thirteen  original  States  of 
the  American  Union,  with  their  chief  towns. 

5.  Name,  giving  the  date  of  each,  the  most  important  events  in  English 
History,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  as  they  are  given  in  the  Geography  Generalized. 

Lesson  Boohs. — 1 . What  was  the  Israelitish  law  in  regard  to  the 
alienation  and  redemption  of  landed  property ; and  what  in  regard  to 
house  property  in  large  towns  1 

2.  Describe  the  pyramids  of  G'izeh  as  to  their  apparent  colour  as  seen 
first  by  Dr.  Clarke ; the  feeling  produced  on  the  mind  of  every  one  who 
approaches  them  ; the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  ascending  them  ; 
and  the  view  from  the  top.  Describe  also  the  piece  of  colossal  sculp- 
ture found  in  the  same  place. 

3.  What  injurious  regulations  have  Trade  Unions  in  regard  (a)  to 
apprentices ; (6)  to  the  rate  of  wages ; (c)  to  the  use  of  tools  and 
machines ; (d)  to  the  hours  of  labour  1 Expose  the  injustice  and  absurd- 
ity of  these  regulations. 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  Statute  Law,  Common  Law,  Civil 
Causes,  Criminal  Causes,  Plaintiff,  Grand  Jury,  True  Bill. 

5.  Write  out  a stanza  of  Shelley’s  poem,  “ The  Cloud.” 

Arithmetic. — 1.  (a)  What  equation  forms  the  test  of  an  Arithmetical 
Proportion,  and  wliat  that  of  a Geometrical  Proportion  % 

(b)  A can  perform  a piece  of  work  in  4£  days,  B in  G-^-  days,  and  C 
in  St  days ; in  what  time  would  all  these  together  perform  it '( 

2.  (a)  Find  the  sum,  the  difference,  the  product,  and  the  less  quotient 
of  the  decimals  -5  and  *75. 

(b)  Multiply  76458  by  9999  in  the  shortest  way. 

3.  Brussels  carpet  is  2-^-  feet  wide,  and  costs  5s.  per  yard.  Kidder- 
minster is  3 feet  wide,  and  costs  3s.  4fid.  per  yard  ; and  drugget  is  4 feet 
wide,  and  costs  2s.  (id.  per  yard  : they  will  wear,  respectively,  for  10 
years,  G years,  and  3 years.  Show  which  is  the  dearest  and  which  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

4.  («)  Distinguish  between  “ Simple  ” and  “ Compound  ” Interest. 

(b)  Find  the  interest  (simple)  of  £4756  15s.  4 d.  for  3 years  and  4 
months  at  5 per  cent;  by  two  different  methods,  of  which  one  must  be 
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ArpenMsP.  tlie  special  'method  for  years  and  months,  which  gives  the  required  result 
Questions  m a single  operation. 

S?E££  t,roWdealfAUyvteataJ  3s:,“d  at  4s-  tlle  lb'>  and  ”ixes  a™  in  the 

nations.  pioportion  of  4 to  7 : what  will  he  gam  per  cent,  by  selling  the  mixture 
. at  4s.  Za.  the  lb.  ? 


Female 

Teachers. 


B. 

Grammar. — ] . When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 
Virtue  his  darling  child  designed 
2o  thee  he  gave  the  heavenly  birth1 
And  bade  thee  form  her  infant  mind 
Stern  rugged  nurse  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a year  she  bore 
What  sorrow  was  thou  badst  her  know 
And  from  her  own  she  learned  to  melt  at  others'  woe. 

Punctuate  the  above  stanza,  and  parse  fully  the  words  in  italics 

2.  Show  the  necessity  of  compound  tenses  in  the  English  language 

3.  Give  the  rule  for  the  insertion  and  the  omission  of  the  commabe- 
iore  the  relative,  with  examples. 

4.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  and  give  in  each  case 
the  reason  of  the  correction  : — 

“ Swifter  than  the  wind  she  ran.” 

“ He  wa®  no  sooner  up  but  he  departed.” 

“ She  is  such  a great  talker.” 

5\  GlJe  tll.e  derivation  of  the  following  words  : author,  excuse,  palsy 
comic , shop,  jest.  1 


Geography.-!.  Give  the  population  of  each  of  the  five  great  divisions 
ol  the  globe,  according  to  the  best  and  most  recent  authorities  • and  ex 
plain  as  you  would  to  a class,  whether  Europe  or  Asia  is  the  more 
populous. 

, 2-  Skate  the  two  great  physical  divisions  of  Europe,  and  the  principal 
rivers  m each.  In  what  direction  may  Europe  be  traversed  without 
crossing  any  considerable  river  1 

3.  Make  out  a list  of  the  Provinces  of  Belgium,  with  their  chief  towns 

4.  Name  the  county  in  which  each  of  the  following  towns  is  situated  : 
Bannockburn,  Cheltenham,,  C onway,  Holyhead,  Paisley,  Stranraer,  Sun- 
aenancl,  lruro , Wolverhampton,  and  Yarmouth. 

o.  Name  («)  the  Naval,  and  ( b ) the  Commercial  ports  of  France. 


Lesson  Looks. — 1.  In  what  circumstances  has  one  a right  to  complain  of 
hardship  because  his  employer  pays  him  low  wao-es. 

2 Name  and  describe  the  fruits  which  the  Israeiitish  spies  found  cul- 
tivated with  great  success  in  the  Promised  Land. 

3.  Describe  the  wise  and  beneficent  organization  of  nature  by  which  the 
economic  manufacture  of  iron  is  rendered  possible. 

4.  Show  that  it  is  not  high  rents  that  cause  the  price  of  com  to  he 
high. 

5.  Write  out  the  last  three  verses  of  Tennyson’s  poem,  “ The  Brook  ” 
Begm  with  the  line  “ I slip,  I slide,  I gloom,  I glance.” 


Arithmetic.  1.  (a)  Write  out  the  definition  of  each  of  the  following 
terms unit ; number;  even  numbers;  applicate  numbers;  prime  numbers^ 
(6)  Every  digit  has  two  values — an  absolute  and  a relative  value.” 
Explain. 
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2.  75  hhds.  of  sugar  weigh  altogether  11  tons  7 lbs.  10  oz. ; eachhhd.  Appendix  P. 

weighs  18  lbs.  9 oz.  11  drs.  : what  is  the  net  weight  of  the  sugar?  Questions 

3.  (a)  What  advantage  is  obtained  by  applying  the  Rule  of  Compound  proposed  at 

Proportion  to  questions  which  contain  two  or  more  proportions  ? the  Exami- 

(b)  If  56  horses  eat  30  bushels  of  corn  in  15  days ; how  many  oxen  1 

will  eat  50  bushels  in  20  days,  supposing  3 oxen  to  eat  as  Female 
much  as  5 horses  1 Teachers. 

4.  (a)  Find  the  cost  of  319  cwt.  3 qrs.  16  lbs.  at  £2  13s.  4 d.  per  cwt. 

(by  Practice). 

(b)  What  will  <£164  12s.  Qd.  amount  to  in  3 years  6 months  at  4 per 
cent.  (Simple  Interest)  1 

5.  Work  the  following  questions  by  the  rule  applicable  to  each,  given 
in  Mental  Arithmetic  : — 

(a)  Price  of  155  yards  at  8§<7.  the  yard.  (Rule  of  Dozens). 

(b)  Interest  of  j£13  for  9 months  at  4 per  cent.  (By  Rule  for  5 per 

cent). 


C. 

Grammar. — 1.  “ Hypocrisy  itself  does  great  honour,  or  rather  justice  to 
religion,  and  tacitly  acknowledges  it  to  be  an  ornament  to  human  nature.” 

Parse  fully  the  above  sentence. 

2.  Are  the  indefinite  pronouns  really  pronouns  ? Explain  the  words 
any , all , few,  several , some , one,  other,  another,  none. 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  passive  voice,  and  show  how  it  is 
formed. 

4.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  and  give  in  each  case 
the  reason  of  the  correction  : — 

“ Send  the  multitude  away  that  it  may  go  and  buy  itself  bread.” 

u You  may  send  either  of  these  six  pieces.” 

5.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  following  words,  and  name  the  language 
from  which  they  are  taken  respectively  : — 

Visible,  Astronomy,  Carnival,  Theatre,  Dromore,  Blackburn, 
Riddle,  Sloven. 

Geography. — 1.  Explain  fully  and  clearly,  as  you  would  to  a class, 

(a)  Why  the  temperature  on  the  northern  slope  of  a mountain  in 

Europe  or  Asia  is  lower  than  on  the  southern  slope ; and 

( b ) Why  the  temperature  becomes  lower  as  we  ascend  a mountain. 

2.  Make  out  a list,  in  tabular  form,  of  the  Counties  in  Ireland  whose 
chief  towns  contain  10,000  inhabitants  and  above,  and  name  the  chief 
town  of  each,  and  its  population. 

3.  Name  the  bays  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  and  the  county  or 
counties  washed  by  each. 

4.  State  the  classes  into  which  rivers  are  divided,  giving  the  limits  of 
each  class;  and  name  the  rivers  of  the  first  class,  and  the  length  of  each. 

5.  Give  the  proper  geographical  designation,  and  the  position  of  each  of 
the  following  : — Ceuta,  Adelaide,  Iliesen-gebirge,  Athabasca,  Patna. 

Lesson  Books. — 1.  State  (a)  the  age  at  which  young  salmon  first  proceed 
to  sea,  ( b)  their  size  at  that  time,  (c)  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  they 
then  descend  the  livers,  (d)  the  time  of  their  return,  and  (e)  their  size 
then. 
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Appendix  P. 

Questions 
proposed  at 
the  Exami- 
nations. 

Female 

Teachers. 


2.  Describe  the  position  of  Island  Magee,  the  structure  of  the  lofty 
headland  on  its  east,  and  the  antiquities  for  which  the  locality  is  remark- 
able. 

3.  A nation  is  sometimes  put  on  short  allowance,  as  a ship’s  crew  is 
when  provisions  run  short.  By  what  agency  is  this  done,  with  what 
object,  and  with  what  good  results'? 

4.  Write  out  three  verses  of  Byron’s  poem  “ The  Vision  of  Belshazzar.” 

5.  For  what  various  purposes  has  papyrus  been  used?  Describe  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  prepared  for  two  of  those  purposes. 


Arithmetic. — 1.  Define  (a)  Subtraction. 

(b)  How  is  Subtraction  proved  ? 

(c)  Subtract  seventy  millions,  ninety-four  thousands,  nine  hundred 
and  thirteen  from  one  billion,  one  hundred  and  six  millions,  one  thousand 
and  five. 

2.  A tract  of  land  containing  1,620  acres  is  divided  in  148  allotments ; 
required  how  many  acres,  roods,  perches,  &c.,  in  each. 

3.  If  618  yards  of  paper  be  required  to  cover  the  walls  of  a room,  and 
the  value  of  the  paper  be  2-s.  3 ^d.  per  dozen  yards,  and  the  charge  for  work 
be  Gs.  8 cl.  : what  is  the  total  expense  ? 

4.  Find  the  cost  of  2,164  tons  12  cwt.  3 qrs.  at  £2  15a  per  ton,  by 

(а)  Practice. 

(б)  Buie  of  Proportion. 

5.  Calculate,  and  write  out  in  proper  form,  the  following  account : — 
Bobert  Sedly  bought  of  James  Martin  85  pair  of  gloves  at  3s.  8 ^cl.  the 
pair,  129  yards  of  Irish  cloth  at  2s.  Gd,  the  yard,  225J-  lbs.  of  thread  at 
5 }jd.  the  lb.,  14  yards  2 qrs.  of  silk  at  £1  2s.  Gd.  the  yard. 


Dictation  Exercise. — The  for st  paragraph  proposed  for  all  Teachers  and 

First  Glass  Monitors  ; the  second  fa'  First  and  Second  Class  Teachers 

only. 

I.  The  principal  attraction  of  Powerscourt  is  its  celebrated  waterfall, 
which  is  seen  at  the  extremity  of  a beautiful  semicircular  amphi- 
theatre, tumbling  over  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  in  height.  This  picturesque  cascade  is  supplied 
from  a very  inconsiderable  stream,  and  when  not  swollen  by  heavy  rains, 
the  volume  of  descending  water  is  so  very  small  that  the  face  of  the  rock 
is  seen  through  the  thin  veil  of  its  delicate  transparency.  But  in  winter 
or  when  the  channels  of  the  mountains  have  been  charged  by  recent 
rain,  the  tumultuous  fury  with  which  the  thundering  cataract  dashes 
down  the  frightful  depth  of  its  descent,  fills  the  beholder’s  mind  with 
wonder.  The  profound  seclusion  of  the  glen  favours  the  peculiar  awe 
with  which  this  scene  never  fails  to  impress  the  spectator,  when  beheld 
under  favourable  circumstances  ; and  the  dark  masses  of  the  contiguous 
woods,  rising  in  sylvan  beauty  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  afford  a 
delightful  contrast  to  the  white  foam  of  the  cataract. 

II.  Of  all  the  physical  agents  discovered  by  modern  scientific  research, 
the  most  fertile  in  its  subserviency  to  the  arts  of  life  is  incontestably 
electricity;  and  of  all  the  applications  of  this  subtile  agent,  that  which  is 
transcendently  the  most  admirable  in  its  effects,  and  the  most  important 
in  its  influence  upon  the  social  relations  of  mankind,  and  upon  the  spread 
of  ci  vilization  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  is  the  Electric  Telegraph. 
No  force  of  habit,  however  long  continued,  no  degree  of  familiarity  can 
efface  the  sense  of  wonder  which  the  effects  of  this  most  marvellous 
application  of  science  excite. 
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First  Class  Monitors — Males.  Appm/iixP. 

Grammar. — 1.  The  dove  let  loose  in  eastern  skies  Questions 

When  hast'niiuj  fondly  home  _ proposed  at 

Ke’er  stoops  to  earth  her  wing  nor  flies  the  Exami- 

Where  idle  warblers  roam.  nations. 


: Punctuate  this  stanza,  and  parse  the  words  in  italics,  showing  how  the  First  Class 
several  verbs  are  connected  together,  and  treating  participles  according 
to  their  duplex  nature.  . . 

2.  Supply  the  omitted  words  in  the  following  sentence,  and  give  in 

full  the  rules  that  apply  : — “ A person  should  see  that  own 

conduct  blameless  before  another’s.” 

3.  Explain  clearly,  by  means  of  their  etymology,  at  least  ten  words  in 
Addison’s  poem,  commencing  “ The  spacious  firmament  on  high.” 

4.  Write  sentences  containing  the  following  words encumber,  in- 
cumber, ensure,  insure,  visiter,  visitor,  stationary,  stationery. 

5.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  and  account  for  the  corrections  : — 

“ I tell  you  that  between  you  and  I.”  “ My  friend,  whom  they 
said  was  dead,  is  still  alive.”  “ He  soon  begun  to  see  that  lie 
had  mistook  the  way.”  “ Ho  one  likes  them  sort  of  people  whom 
one  thinks  are  always  about  to  censure.” 

Geography. — 1 . Draw  the  coast  line  of  the  country  lying  between  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  ; and  mark  the  six  most 
important  seaports. 

2.  Name  in  their  order  from  north  to  south,  six  notable  places  on  the 
seaboard  of  Palestine,  and  say  for  what  they  are  or  have  been  noted. 

3.  Explain  fully  how  extremes  of  temperature  on  the  earth’s  surface 
are  mitigated  by  oceanic  influence,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  Canada 
and  to  Ireland. 

4.  Name,  and  describe  the  positions  of  the  great  centres  or  chief  marts 
of  the  Wine  Trade  of  Spain,  of  the  Book  Trade  of  Germany,  of  the  Coffee 
Trade  of  the  East,  of  the  Raw  Cotton  Trade  of  the  West,  of  the  Timber 
Trade  of  the  North  of  Europe,  and  of  the  Corn  Trade  of  the  South-East 
of  Europe. 

5.  Name  the  most  important  city  or  town  lying  about  midway  on  the 
line  of  railway  between  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  termini : — Paris 
and  Calais  ; Brussels  and  Cologne  ; Carmarthen  and  Cardiff ; Calcutta  and 
Delhi ; Suez  and  Alexandria. 

Lesson  Books. — 1.  Write  out  the  stanza  of  Mrs.  Piemans’  poem,  com- 
mencing “ Tribes  of  the  Air,”  which  contains  the  moral  lesson ; and  de- 
scribe, in  the  author’s  words,  the  localities  said  in  the  poem  to  be  inha- 
bited by 

(1)  the  mountain  eagle, 

(2)  the  ostrich, 

(3)  the  condor, 

(4)  the  bird  of  paradise, 

(5)  the  swan. 

2.  At  what  season,  and  for  what  benefit  to  these  countries,  does  the 
swallow  annually  return! 

3.  “ A few  drops  from  heaven  have  conquered  the  proudest  work  of 
man’s  ingenuity  and  skill.”  Give  the  particulars  of  the  process  described 
in  one  of  your  lesson  books  in  a passage  from  which  these  words  are 
quoted. 
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Appendix P.  4.  Describe  the  prospect  which  Moses  saw  from  Mount  Nebo. 

Questions  What  relation  does  the  price  of  food  generally  bear  to  the  rate  of 

proposed  at  Wages  ? 
the  Exami- 

Arithmetic.  1.  Explain  the  nature  of  circulating  decimals  ; and  find 

First  Class  the  value  of  £•  9'  x '3'. 

2-  ,balls  arein  a pyramidal  pile,  the  base  of  which  is  a 

square  of  100  balls! 

3.  What  is  the  rent  of  a farm  of  121  Irish  acres  at  £1  10s.  3d  the 
statute  acre  1 

4.  Find  the  cost  of  5276  tons  13  cwt.  3 qrs.  of  hay,  at  £2  17 s.  6d. 
per  ton ; by  two  different  methods  in  Practice,  of  which  one  method  must 
be  the  “ Complemental.” 

5.  If  a family  of  9 persons  can  live  comfortably  in  England  for  156 
guineas  a year,  what  will  it  cost  a family  of  8 to  live  in  the  same  style 
lor  ( months  m Belgium,  where  prices,  let  us  say,  are  three-fifths  of  what 
they  are  m England  ? 

Geometry , Mensuration.— 1.  Prove,  without  a figure,  that  the  sum  of 
the  angles  of  a pentagon  is  equal  to  (state  how  many)  right  angles. 

2.  State  all  the  cases  in  which  you  can  prove  two  triangles  to  be  equal 
to  one  another,  and  name  the  proposition  of  Euclid  in  which  each 
demonstration  is  given. 

k r?‘  *S  ^ie  area  a two  parallel  sides  of  which  are  respectively 

56  and  94  perches  m length,  and  a third  side,  perpendicular  to  those  two 

00  perches  long;  and  what  is  the  length  of  the  fourth  side? 

& 4;  Construct  a square  geometrically,  whose  area  shall  be  exactly  equal 
to  that  of  a triangle,  whose  sides  are,  respectively,  1 inch,  4 inch,  and  1-1 
inch  long.  * 4 

5.  What  is  the  length  of  a circular  road  which  touches  the  four  angles 

01  a square  field  containing  1 acre  2 perches  ? 


Algebra.  1.  Deduce  the  following  expression  to  its  simplest  form  • 

4(a  + b)  — (2a  + 25)  — 3 (a  — 2b)  + 2(a  — 4 b). 

. Explain  the  terms  binomial,  like  quantities,  co-efficient , neqative 
index,  and  give  examples. 

3.  Prove  that  a quantity  having  zero  as  an  index  is  equivalent  to 
unity. 

1.  Find  the  time  at  which  the  hands  of  a watch  will  be  together 
between  8 and  9 o clock. 

5.  Divide  - by  and  reduce  the  answer  to  its  lowest  terms. 

Method  and  School  Accounts.— 1.  Write  out  the  programme  for  the 
1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Classes  in  Arithmetic. 

2.  (a)  Make  a Time  Table  for  a School  containing  four  Classes  (1st, 
_nd,  3rd,  and  4th),  conducted  by  one  Principal  Teacher  and  one  Paid 
Monitor;  and 

(6)  Make  a Time  Table  showing  how  you  would  occupy  yourself  all 
day,  supposing  you  were  the  teacher  of  that  school. 

3.  Describe  the  “ lazy  way  of  teaching  reading  very  prevalent  among 
monitors,  mentioned  in  Joyce’s  Handbook,  and  state  what  is  the  result 
oi  that  method. 

i.  Describe  the  means  you  would  take  to  produce  regularity  of  attend- 
ance;  and  say  what  is  required  besides  regular  daily  attendance. 

o in  giving  lessons  on  Mensuration,  what  must  you  teach  the  boys 
besides  the  rules  and  their  application  ? 
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First  Class  Monitors — Females.  Appendix  p. 

Grammar. — 1.  A thousand  miles  from  land  are  we  Questions 

Tossing  about  on  the  roaring  sea  proposed  at 

From  billow  to  bounding  billow  cast  the  Exami- 

Lilce  fleecy  snow  on  the  stormy  blast.  nations. 


Punctuate  this  stanza,  and  parse  fully  the  words  in  italics,  treating  par-  First  Class 
ticiples  according  to  their  duplex  nature,  and  pointing  out  the  words  Monitors— 
connected  by  the  prepositions.  ema  es’ 

2.  State  the  two  forms  of  plural  for  the  words  cow,  shoe,  eye,  that  are, 
or  have  been  in  use  in  our  language ; and  explain  how  they  originated. 

3.  Supply  the  ellipsis  in  the  following  sentence,  and  give,  in  full,  the 

rule  that  guides  you  : — Every  person  protected  by  the  law  ought  to  obey 
the  law  by  which  protected.” 

4.  Explain  clearly,  by  means  of  their  etymology,  ten  words  in  this  sen- 
tence: “Vast  multitudes  of  diminutive  eels  ascend  the  rivers  in  Spring, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  Summer  and  Autumn  migrate  again  seawards, 
when  immense  numbers  are  captured  in  their  progress  down.” 

5.  Write  sentences  containing  the  following  words  : prophesy,  prophecy, 
eminent,  imminent,  allusion,  illusion,  principal,  principle. 

Geography. — 1.  Draw  the  eastern  coast  line  of  Great  Britain,  and  mark 
six  of  the  greatest  seaports. 

2.  Name,  in  their  order  from  north  to  south,  six  towns  that  stood  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan  or  of  its  lakes,  and  mention  any  incidents  you 
know  connected  with  them. 

3.  Name  those  regions  of  England  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly 
occupied  with  agriculture;  and  explain  why  manufactories  are  compara- 
tively few  there. 

4.  What  is  it  that  renders  navigation  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
very  dangerous ; and  at  what  season,  and  why,  is  it  particularly  so  % 

5.  Describe  the  position  of  the  following  places  : — Westminster  and 
Southwark;  Harris  and  Lewis;  Hamburg  and  Altona;  New  York  and 
Brooklyn;  Cahore  Point  and  Carnsore  Point;  New  Castile  and  Old 
Castile;  also  state  what  separates  the  first  and  second  of  each  two,  and 
how  they  are  situated  relatively  to  each  other. 

Lesson  Boohs. — 1.  What  constitutes  the  greatest  defect  in  the  beauty  of 
Connemara  scenery;  and  how  do  we  know  that  at  some  ancient  period 
that  defect  did  not  exist  ? 

2.  Describe  the  prospect  that  passes  before  the  mind  in  contemplating 
the  sand  in  an  hour  glass. 

3.  What  remarkable  difference  exists  between  the  leaves  on  different 
parts  of  a holly  tree ; and  why  this  difference  1 

4.  What  special  provision  has  been  made  by  Providence  to  preserve 
the  warmth  of  the  smaller  birds  that  visit  this  country  in  winter'? 

Explain  how  it  acts ; and  why  a similar  provision  is  not  necessary  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  birds. 

5.  Give  a short  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  such  as  is  given 
in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Lessons. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  The  English  sovereign  (£1)  being  worth  4 dollars  and 
80  cents  ($4  80c.)  North  American  currency,  or  25  francs  French 
currency,  what  is  the  value  of  10  dollars  ($10)  in  French  money'? 

2.  The  distance  travelled  by  a teacher  to  and  from  examination  being 
55  Irish  miles  (the  double  journey),  what  does  his  travelling  allowance 
amount  to,  calculated  at  the  rate  of  2 \d.  the  statute  mile  1 
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Appendix p.  3.  What  is  the  cost  of  paper  for  the  wall  of  a room  30  feet  long,  15  feet 
Questions  hroad,  and  15  feet  high,  the  paper  being  1 yards  wide,  and  its  price 
proposed  at  4 s.  6d.  per  dozen  yards  1 1 

4-  If  f,  «Mk  contained  2005  gallons  leaked  29  per  cent.,  how 

many  gallons  remained  in  it  ? 

Monif1"—  -5'  10  me“  Ca“  Perform  a Piece  of  ■'Tork  in  24  days,  how  many  men 

Sates.  wil1  perform  another  piece  of  work  seven  times  as  great  in  one-fifth  of 
the  time  h 

Method  of  Teaching  and  School  Accounts. — 1.  Write  out  the  pro- 
gramme of  instruction  in  Geography  for  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  classes" 

2.  In  what  way  would  you  make  the  daily  record  of  attendance  so  as 
to  ensure  accuracy  1 State  the  whole  process. 

3.  Draw  out  a Time  Table  for  a School  with  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  classes 
taught  by  yourself  aided  by  a monitor. 

4.  Describe  the  course  of  instruction  from  first  to  last,  in  all  its  stages 
that  you  would  give  in  needlework. 

5.  What  length  of  time  should  be  given  to  the  daily  spelling  lesson  • 
and  what  may  be  taught  along  with  it. 


Senior  SENIOR  MONITORS. 

Monitors. 

First  and  Second  Years. 

Grammar. — 1.  Parse  the  following  sentence  : — 

“ When  there  is  no  lamp  in  the  house , nor  any  star  trembling 
through  the  thick  clouds , that  eye  seeth  everywhere.” 

2.  Write  out  the  complete  declension  of  the  noun  “ man,"  and  of  the 
pronoun  “ who.” 

3.  Write  out  in  full,  the  conjugation  of  the  verb,  “ to  move  ,”  in  the 
First  Future  Tense  of  the  Indicative  Mood  (Progressive  form) ; and  also 
in  the  Present  Tense  of  the  Potential  Mood  (Passive  form). 

Write  out  the  rules  of  spelling,  to  which  the  words  “ changeable  ” and 
“ truly  ” are  respectively  exceptions. 

5.  (a)  Give  the  Latin  prefixes  signifying  respectively  “against,” 
“ before  ,”  “ under  ” and  “ over.” 

(b)  Also  the  root  and  its  English  meaning  of  each  of  the  following 
words  “pilfer,"  “ option ,”  “ docile,"  “factory,"  “ trick;’  « gravitate ° 

Geography. — 1.  (a)  Explain  each  of  the  following  terms  : Haven, 

Estuary,  Delta,  Latitude,  Longitude. 

(b)  Name  the  circles  which  bound  the  South  Temperate  Zone. 

2.  (a)  Give  the  origin  of  the  name  “ England.” 

(f)  Name  four  rivers  of  England  which  flow  into  the  German 
Ocean,  and  four  flowing  into  the  British  Channel. 

3.  (a)  What  is  the  origin  of  the  name  “ Ireland  ?” 

(b)  Name  the  county  in  which  each  of  the  following  towns  is  sit- 
uated, and  also,  tho  river  on  which  each  is  built : — Adare,  Mcdlow, 
Mullingar , Enniskillen,  Kells,  Lifford,  A thy,  Ballinasloe. 

4.  Name  the  boundaries  of  each  of  the  following  counties  : Roscommon, 
Monaghan,  Tipperary,  Westmeath. 

5.  Give  the  boundaries  of  Portugal,  and  also  its  provinces,  chief  towns, 
and  rivers. 

Lesson  Books.— 1.  (a)  Into  bow  many  sections  is  the  First  Reading 
Book  divided  % 
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(b)  Write  out  the  moral  conveyed  in  each  of  the  following  fables  : 
— “ The  Sick  Deer,”  “ The  Wild  Boar  and  the  Fox.” 

2.  Write  out,  as  much  as  possible  in  your  own  words,  the  substance 
of  the  lesson  on  “ The  Wild  Goose  ” in  the  Second  Book. 

3.  The  two  principal  purposes  for  which  the  Papyrus  was  used  were 
the  structure  of  boats  and  the  manufacture  of  paper ; describe  the  process 
by  which  it  was  in  each  case  so  adapted. 

4.  (a)  Why  did  Abraham,  on  the  death  of  Sarah,  refuse  to  use  the 
sepulchres  of  the  children  of  Heth  % 

(b)  Name  the  place  of  burial  which  he  purchased. 

5.  {a)  In  what  story  are  the  adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk  supposed 
to  be  narrated  1 

(b)  Write  out  the  last  two  stanzas  of  the  soliloquy  which  is  attri- 
buted to  him. 

Arithmetic.  1.  (a)  Explain  the  following  terms  : — even  numbers,  odd 
numbers,  composite  numbers,  and  prime  numbers. 

(b)  Describe  how  a question  in  Simple  Subtraction  may  be  proved 
by  subtraction,  and  one  in  Multiplication  by  multiplication,  giving  ex- 
amples. ° 

2.  (a)  Express  in  the  Homan  Notation  19,  200,  1203  and  1869. 

(b)  Express  in  words  504,050,011,800. 

3.  (a)  Define  the  terms  “ Ratio  ” and  “ Proportion.” 

(b)  Calculate  the  price  of  1 cwt.  2 qrs.  7 lbs.  of  soap  at  3s.  8 d.  per 
stone. 

4.  The  Bank  of  England  price  for  standard  gold  is  1J|M  per  grain  • 
fmd  how  many  oz.  dwts.  grs.  of  standard  gold  may  be  bought  for  £50  * 

5 Calculate  the  price  of  117  oz.  14  dwts.  8 grs.  at  £1  18s.  4 cl.  per  oz. 
by  the  short  method  given  in  Practice. 


Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

Grammar.— 1.  Parse  the  following : — 

Know  then  this  truth,  enough  for  man  to  know , 

Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below. 

1.  Give  the  original  meanings  of  shall,  can,  and  ought.  Explain  what 
must  be  kept  in  mind  in  order  to  avoid  gross  errors  -when  using  the  verbs 
shall  and  will. 

3.  Resolve  into  their  roots,  prefixes,  and  affixes  '.—superfluous,  retro- 
spective, obsequies,  antipathy,  philantliropical. 

rr  -ieiL  ^ie  phrase  £'  If  it  rains  ” be  used  ? When  should  we 

say  “If it  rain  T ' W rite  out  in  full  the  rul  e of  syntax  which  should  guide 
you  m giving  your  answer. 

5.  Correct  any  grammatical  errors  that  occur  in  the  following  sentences 
and  give  the  reasons  for  your  corrections  : — 

(1)  Divide  these  loaves  between  James,  Henry,  and  John,  who  should 

have  went  home  at  two  o'clock. 

(2)  They  lived  conformable  to  the  principles  of  prudence  and 

forbearance. 

(3)  lie  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  a man  of  letters. 

Geography. — 1.  Explain  the  terms  : Axis , Poles,  Ecliptic,  Meridian 
■L  Topics.  ’ 

\ When  the  sun  is  vertical  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  what  will  be  his 
meridional  altitude  at  the  Equator  1 

2 x 
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3.  Name  the  counties  through  which  a traveller  must  pass  in  taking 
the  direct  route  from  Dublin  to  Limerick. 

4.  Give  the  name  of  the  chief  city  on  each  of  the  following  rivers 
Loire , Elbe,  Hudson , Nore , and  Yang-tse-Kiang. 

5.  Where  are  the  following  places  situated  ? Assign  to  each  of  them 
its  correct  geographical  designation  : — Herat,  Chusan,  Squittace,  Titicaca , 
Gothland,  San  Lucas. 

Lesson  Boohs. — 1.  Enumerate  the  principal  eveuts  which  characterized 
the  beginning  of  David’s  reign.  How  did  he  employ  the  last  years  of  his 
life? 

2.  Write  out  the  substance  of  the  lesson  on  the  “ Water  Bottles  of  the 
East.” 

3.  Enumerate  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  Gold  and  Silver. 
Where  are  these  metals  principally  found  ? 

4.  Show  that  it  is  not  the  high  price  of  land  that  causes  the  high  price 
of  corn ; but,  on  the  contrary,  the  high  rent  of  land  is  the  effect  of  the 
high  price  of  corn  and  other  things  produced  by  the  land.  . 

5.  What  is  “ Lunar  Caustic  ?”  Specify  its  chief  properties. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  How  does  Discount  differ  from  Interest?  Find  the 
true  Discount  on  a Bill  for  £1,000,  drawn  at  9 months  at  3^  per  cent. 

2.  What  decimal  of  a pound  troy  is  1 6 dwts.  ? 

3.  By  selling  an  article  for  £9  10s.,  I lose  5 per  cent,  on  my  outlay, 
what  would  be  my  loss  or  gain  per  cent,  if  I sold  it  for  £11  7s.  6c/.  ? 

4.  Find  a mean  proportional  between  |-  and  f . 

5.  A person  travels  8 hours  a day,  and  performs  180  miles  in  3 days ; 
how  long  would  he  be  in  performing  630  miles  if  he  travelled  7 hours  a day. 

Geometry  and  Mensuration. — 1 . Show  that  all  the  interior  angles  of 
any  rectilineal  figure  together  with  four  right  angles,  are  equal  to  twice 
as  many  right  angles  as  the  figure  has  sides.  (12  marks). 

2.  Enunciate  and  prove  the  32nd  proposition  of  the  First  Book  of 
Euclid’s  Elements. 

3.  A square  field  has  a diagonal  160  yards  long,  find  the  area  of  the 
field. 

4.  The  circumference  of  a circle  is  2 feet  9 inches,  find  the  perimeter  of 
the  circumscribed  square. 

5.  Enunciate  and  prove  the  proposition  in  Euclid,  from  which  it  follows 
that  if  a parallelogram  have  one  right  angle,  all  its  angles  are  right  angles. 

A Igebra. — 1 . Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of 
2a;4  + a;3  — 20a:2  — 7a;  + 24  and 
2a:4  + 3a^  - 13a;2  - 7a:  -f  15. 

2.  Find  the  cube  of  as?  - bx  + c. 

3.  Out  of  a cask  of  wine,  of  which  a fifth  part  had  leaked  away,  10 
gallons  were  drawn,  and  then  it  was  two-thirds  full : how  much  did  it 
hold  when  full. 

4.  A’s  age  is  double  that  of  B’s,  and  B’s  triple  of  CTs,  and  the  sum  of  all 
their  ages  is  140  : what  is  the  age  of  each  ? 

5.  Given  x - ~X  ^ to  find  the  value  of  x. 

3 4 
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SENIOR  MONITRESSES.  Appendix  P. 

First  and  Second  Years.  Questions 

Grammar. — 1.  Parse  tlie  following  sentence  : — proposed  at 

7 7 7 the  Exami- 

“ 1 he  goats  and  sheep  were  driven  to  a distance , and  the  constant  nations. 

barking  of  the  dogs  showed  that  they  were  well  watched.”  Z~ 

2.  Mention  the  different  ways  in  which  derivative  words  are  formed ; .1  loStresses 
and  give  in  full  the  derivation  of  the  following : — twist,  persuasion,  essen- 
tial, epidemic. 

3.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  spelling  of  the  following  words,  and  refer 
each  correction  to  the  proper  rule  : — -deferred,  fullfiled,  desireable , greive. 

4.  How  is  it  shown  that  number  and  person  do  not  properly  belong  to 
the  verb. 

5.  What  is  the  learner  required  to  give  in  syntactical  parsing  ? 

Geography. — 1.  Define  the  following  terms  : Ecliptic,  Sensible,  Horizon, 

Circle  of  Illumination. 

2.  Name  the  systems  into  which  the  mountains  of  Ireland  may  be 
divided,  and  give  a brief  description  of  the  Connemara  group. 

3.  Trace  the  courses  of  four  important  rivers  in  Ireland,  and  state  how 
far  they  are  navigable  respectively. 

4.  Describe  the  position  of  the  following  counties,  and  give  the  chief 
town  of  each  : — Berks,  Warwick,  Glamorgan,  Kincardine,  Anglesey,  and 
Roxburgh. 

5.  Name  the  branches  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  straits  by  which 
some  of  them  are  connected  with  it. 

Lessson  Books — 1.  Give  some  proofs  to  show  that  spiders  are  gifted 
with  an  instinct  for  building. 

2.  What  morals  are  drawn  from  the  fables  headed,  “ The  Horse  and  the 
Stag,”  and  “ The  Fox  without  a Tail.” 

3.  Draw  a brief  comparison  between  British  and  foreign  birds,  pointing 
out  the  properties  by  which  they  are  respectively  distinguished. 

4.  Write  out  the  three  last  verses  of  the  poem  headed  “ The  Complaint 
of  tlie  Poor.” 

5.  Give  a short  account  of  the  winter  habitations  of  the  Esquimaux. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  From  eight  millions  six  hundred  and  seven  thousand 
and  twenty-four,  subtract  seven  millions  eight  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
and  forty-six;  and  divide  the  difference  by  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

2.  Divide  £864  14s.  9 d.  by  14|-,  and  prove  the  result  by  division. 

3.  What  would  the  paper  of  486  copies  of  a book,  each  24  sheets,  come 
to  at  7s.  Gd.  per  ream  % 

4.  Find  the  price  of  27  lbs.  15^  oz.  at  5s.  4 d.  per  lb. 

0.  Make  up  the  amount  of  48  § yds.  of  cloth  at  3s.  §\d.  per  yard,  95 
yards  of  calico  at  4\d.  per  yard,  and  7 6 yards  of  linen  at  Is.  4|  d.  per  yard ; 
and  exhibit  the  result  in  the  form  of  a shop  bill. 


Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

Gramma/)'. — 1.  Parse  the  following  sentence  : — 

“ Were  this  frail  world  our  only  rest, 

Living  or  dying  none  were  blest. ” 

2.  Explain  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  and  state  precisely 
tlie  rales  for  their  correction  : — 

Ho  affectionate  parent  likes  their  own  child  to  be  maltreated. 
Though  a liar  speaks  the  truth  he  will  hardly  be  believed. 

2x2 
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3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  analysis  of  a sentence,  and  analyse 
this  one  : — 

When  coffee  is  horned  in  the  roasting,  much  of  the  aromatic  flavour 
is  lost. 

Explain,  by  their  etymology,  five  words  in  the  following  sentence 

The  history  of  commerce  does  not  perhaps  offer  a parallel  to  the 
circumstances  which  have  attended  the  introduction  of  tea  into 
Great  Britian. 

5.  Write  out  correctly  the  following  sentence,  and  the  reason  for  each 
correction : — 

It  is  allmost  incredable  to  what  an  extent  dueling  was  practiced 
in  the  begining  of  the  pressent  sentury,  and  the  later  part  of 
the  proceeding  one. 

Geography. — 1.  Describe  the  appearance  of  glaciers,  and  the  mode  of 
their  formation. 

2.  Name  the  three  hardiest  kinds  of  trees,  and  mention  the  extreme 
latitude  iu  which  they  will  grow. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  following  places,  in  regard  to  their  position, 
population,  manufactures,  trade,  and  anything  else  you  think  noticeable 
about  them  : Dublin,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Oxford,  Philadelphia,  Toronto, 
Antwerp. 

4.  Say  who  was  the  last  Emperor  of  Germany,  what  other  title  he 
took  in  place  of  that,  and  why  he  did  so. 

5.  Name  two  towns  on  the  seacoast  of  Palestine,  and  two  in  the 
“ Country  beyond  Jordan.  ” 

Lesson  Boohs. — 1.  Mention  the  places  whence  oranges  are  brought  to 
this  country,  the  time  and  condition  in  which  they  are  gathered,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  packed  for  export. 

2.  Explain  why  rain  formed  from  clouds  off  the  sea  is  not  salt ; and  what 
becomes  of  the  rain  after  sinking  into  the  earth. 

3.  Say  where  the  largest  salt  mine  in  the  world  is  situated  ; and 

describe  it.  ^ _ f| 

4.  Explain  the  following  words  occurring  in  “ The  Soldier's  Dream , 
and  describe  the  picture  you  imagine  when  reading  the  poem : truce, 
sentinel,  pallet,  wolf-scaring,  faggots. 

5.  Narrate  succinctly  the  history  of  the  building  of  the  three  temples 
at  J erusalem. 


Arithmetic. — 1.  Multiply,  by  the  shortest  method,  the  number  three 
million  twenty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  by  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine. 

2.  Find  the  cost  of  carpeting  a room,  36  feet  long  by  24  wide,  with 
carpet  27  inches  wide,  at  half-a-crown  a yard. 

3.  If  12  cottiers  have  each  a garden  containing  |-  of  three  acres,  how 
much  land  have  they  altogether  1 

4.  Explain  how  by  mental  Arithmetic  you  would  add  10s.  10<7.  and  3s. 
Id.  ; and  how  you  would  find  the  difference  of  £3  17s.  and  £9  4 s. 

5.  The  American  dollar  containing  100  cents,  and  a cent  being  equi- 
valent to  a halfpenny,  what  is  the  value  in  our  money  of  500  dollars  l 

N.B. — All  the  work  actually  done  by  the  Monitresses  in  solving  these 
questions  is  shown  in  (heir  papers. 
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the  Board  of  National  Education,  Ireland. 
OBLIGATORY  SUBJECTS. 


No.  of  Marks  fo 
each  Subject. 

G(xn 

500  ' 


torsliips. 


I 51 


500 


2,000 


APPENDIX  Q. 

Peoguamme  of  Examination  for  Candidates  for  Inspeotoeships  under 

tion  for 
r Candidates 

1,  English  : — v — ^u^uuj,^  for  iuSpCc- 

Cousisting  of  English  Composition,  . ... 

„ Spelling,  Grammar,  and  Language,  . 

Literature — Bacon’s  Essays,  some  of  Edmund  Burke’s' 

Works  (Thoughts  on  Causes  of  Present  Discontents, 

Speeches  on  Economic  Reform,  American  Taxation, 
and  on  Conciliation  with  America,  and  Address  to 
Electors  of  Bristol  before  going  to  Poll  (1780).  Two  { 
or  three  Plays  of  Shalcspeare  (Othello,  Macbeth,  and 
Julius  Caesar,)  and  parts  of  Milton  (Sonnets,  L’ Allegro, 

Pcnseroso,  and  L,  II.,  IV.,  Books  of  Paradise  Lost,) 
and  Tope  (Essay  on  Criticism,  Essay  on  Man,  Moral 
Essays,  and  Imitations  of  Horace),  . . . j 

„ Rhetoric  and  Criticism,  such  as  Blair’s  Lectures  and  ( 

Whately’s  Rhetoric,  . . . . . \ 

2.  Elementary  Mathematics  : — 

Consisting  of  Arithmetic,  ...... 

„ Euclid,  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  6th  Books, 

„ Algebra,  including  Quadratic  Equations, 

„ Trigonometry,  to  solution  of  Plane  and  Spherical^ 

Triangles,  inclusive,  . . . •) 

3.  Geography,  ....•••• 

4.  History,  including  Smith’s  Greece,  Liddell’s  Rome,  . • 

5.  Physical  Science,  selections  from  Board’s  Course,  as — Mechanics,  Hydro- J 

statics,  Pneumatics,  and  Optics,  . . . • ■ •) 

6.  Logic  (Lessons  on  Reasoning),  ..... 

7.  Political  Economy  (Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  Books  I.  and  II.,  and  Easy) 

Lessons  on  Money  Matters),  . . . ■ • • $ 

8.  Book-keeping,  .....•• 


400^ 

600~| 

400 

400  J-  1,700 
300 

500 
400 

600 
300 
300 
200 

Total,  ...  . 6,000 

Note.— In  the  Obligatory  Subjects,  no  Candidate  will  be  appointed  whose  marks  on  the  whole  course 
do  not  amount  to  2,000,  or  who  shall  fail  in  showing  a competent  knowledge  of  any  one  of  the  subjects. 


OPTIONAL  COURSE. 


1.  Language,  Literature 

, and  History  of  Greece  and  Rome, 

. 1,000 

2.  „ „ 

„ of  France,  . 

400 

3.  „ „ 

,,  of  Germany, 

400 

4. 

,,  of  Italy, 

400 

No  Candidate  will  be  allowed  to  be  examined  in  more  than  one  Modern  Language. 

5.  Logic  (Whatcly,  Mill,  Books  I.,  II.,  HI.,  and  V.),  ....  400 

G.  History’  and  Philosophy’  of  Education,  .....  400 

7.  Political  Economy,  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations — Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  V.,) 

Malthus  (Essay  on  Population),  Senior,  and  J.  S.  Mill  (Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  >-  400 

and  V.),  . . . . . • ■ • • ) 

8.  High er  Mathematics  (Theory  of  Equations,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus),  600 

9.  Natural  Science: — 

(a)  Chemistry,  Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism,  as  treated  of  in  Board’s^  5qq 

Course  of  Lectures,  ......) 

(b)  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  with  principles  of  Classification)  -qq 

(Carpenter),  . . • • • • •) 

(c)  Geolog)',  Mineralogy  (Ansted,  Page),  ....  300 

Total,  ....  5,300 

No  Candidate  will  be  allowed  to  be  examined  in  more  than  three  of  the  branches  of  know- 
ledge included  under  last  head — Natural  Science. 

A Candidate  will  not  get  credit  for  any  subject  in  the  Optional  Course  unless  liis  marks 
show  him  to  be  possessed  of  a competent  knowledge  of  that  subject. 

The  successful  Candidate  at  the  Examination  must  attend  at  the  Inspection  Office  and 
Schools  in  Marlboro’-strect  to  learn  the  details  of  his  future  duties,  and  ho  will  not  receive 
his  appointment  unless  he  shows  by  liis  conduct,  and  the  tests  to  which  lie  may  be  submitted 
there,  that  he  is  fully  competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  Inspector. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  twenty-three  years  of  age  and  not  more  than  thirty-eight. 
Candidates  must  produce  satisfactory  certificates  of  age,  of  general  good  health,  and  of 
moral  character  and  regular  habits. 

All  persons  nominated  to  Inspectorships  in  the  service  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  must  pass  a satisfactory  examination  in  the  subjects  iu  the  above  Programme 
under  the  direction  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 
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APPENDIX  S. 

Lists  of  Inspectors  of  National  Schools. 
Head  Inspectors,  on  31st  December,  1869. 


Name  and  Address. 

Districts  in  Charge. 

A.  O’Callaglian,  Esq.,  Derry, 

J.  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Buncranagh,  . 

M.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  Ralicuy,  .... 

John  E.  Sheridan,  Esq.,  Cork,  • 

James  Patterson,  Esq.,  Waterford,  .... 
Timothy  Shealian,  Esq.,  A.M.,  T.C.D.,  Merrion,  . 

3,2,  3,  5,  6,  7, 12,13, 14,  31. 

4,  8,  9,10,11,15,16,17,18,23. 

19,  21,  22,  24,  25,  27,  28,  29,  30,  33. 
37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  43,  44,  46,  47,  50. 

20,  26,  32,  34,  35.  36,  42,  45,  51,  52. 
48,  49,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60. 

District  Inspectors,  on  31st  December,  1869. 


No.  of 
District. 

Nof 

District. 

Inspector  in  Charge. 

No.  of 
District. 

Namo 

of 

District. 

Inspector  in  Charge. 

1 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Letterkenny,  . 

Londonderry,  . 

Coleraine, 

Ballymena, 

Donegal, 

Strabane, 

Maghera, 

Belfast,  North, 
Belfast,  South, 
Newtownards,  . 
Lurgan, 

Sligo, 

Enniskillen, 
Omagh,  . 
Dungannon, 
Armagh,  . 
Downpatrick,  . 
Monaghan, 

N ewry,  . 
Ballina,  . 
Swineford, 
Boyle, 

Cavan, 

Bailieboro’, 

Drogheda, 

W estport, 
Roscommon,  . 
Longford, 

Trim, 

Dublin,  North, 

Barrett,  J. 

Dugan,  C.  W . 

Bole,  W. 

Wilson,  D.  M. 
Hamilton,  A. 
Nesbitt,  R. 

Irvine,  R. 

M‘Ilroy,  T. 

Molloy,  J. 
MacDonnell,  J. 
Brown,  J. 

Vacant. 

Healy,  W. 

Vacant. 

M or  ell,  J. 

Osborne,  A.  T. 
Kennedy,  W. 
Eardley,  F. 

Porter,  D.  C. 

Wood,  J.  E. 
M'Callum,  J. 
Rodgers,  John  W. 
Rodgers,  II.  W.  M. 
Simpson,  A.  J. 
MaeCreanor,  E. 
Nicholls,  W. 
M'Sweeny,  J. 
Bradford,  J. 
Conwell,  Eugene  A. 
Slieehy,  E. 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

Ballinamore,  . 
Tuam, 
Mullingar, 
Galway,  . 
Ballinasloe, 
Parsonstown,  . 
Celbridgc, 
Dublin,  South, 
Carlow,  . 

Bray, 

Portarlington,  . 
Gort, 

Thurles,  . 

A thy, 

Ennis, 

Tipperary, 

Kilkenny, 

Y oughal, 

W aterford, 

Enniscorthy, 

Limerick, 

Newcastle,  We 

Clonmel, 

Tralee, 

Macroom, 

Mallow,  . 

Killarney, 

Bantry,  . 

Dunmanway, 

Cork, 

Cowley,  A.  S. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Molloy,  W.  R. 
Gordon,  J. 

O’Neill,  G.  F. 
Brown,  S. 
O’Galligan,  G.  R. 
O’Carroll,  F.  F. 
Coyle,  M. 
MacSheehy,  B. 
Graham,  O. 
Vacant. 

D’Arcy,  II.  L. 
Adair,  S. 
O’Driscoll,  D.  F. 
Browne,  J. 
Harkin,  L. 
Maliony,  C. 

Lane,  J.  C. 
FitzGerald,  J.  G. 
Polterton,  R. 
Hanlon,  J. 
O’Hara,  T. 
Donovan,  H:  A. 
Strong,  T.  K. 
Bateman,  C.  W. 
Macnamara,  Thad. 
Seymour,  M.  S. 
Connellan,  P. 
Gillie,  J. 

Inspectors  op  Agricultural  Schools. 


Thomas  Baldwin,  Esq. 
Michael  Brogan,  Esq 
William  Boyle,  Esq. 
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